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WANDA, 

COUNTESS   VON   SZALRAS. 


PROEM. 

Doch — alles  was  dazu  mich  trieb, 

Gott  !  war  so  gut  !  ach,  war  so  lieb  ! — GOETHE. 

TOWARDS  the  close  of  a  summer's  day  in  Russia  a  travelling-carriage  was 
compelled  to  pause  before  a  little  village  whilst  a  smith  rudely  mended  its  broken 
wheel.  The  hamlet  was  composed  of  a  few  very  poor  dwellings  grouped  around 
a  large  low  horseshoe-shaped  building,  which  was  the  manorial  mansion  of  the 
absent  proprietor.  It  was  gloomy,  and  dropping  to  decay;  its  many  windows 
were  barred  and  shuttered ;  the  grass  grew  in  its  courts,  and  flowering  weeds 
had  time  to  seed  and  root  themselves  on  its  whitewashed  walls. 

Around  it  the  level  ground  was  at  this  season  covered  with  green  wheat, 
spreading  for  leagues  on  leagues,  and  billowing  and  undulating  under  the  wind 
that  blew  from  the  steppes,  like  the  green  sea  which  it  resembled.  Farther  on 
were  woods  of  larch  and  clumps  of  willow;  and  in  the  distance,  across  the  great 
plain  to  the  westward,  rolled  a  vast  shining  river,  here  golden  with  choking 
sand,  here  dun-colored  with  turbid  waves,  here  broken  with  islets  and  swamps 
of  reeds,  where  the  singing  swan  and  the  pelican  made  their  nests. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  far-off  provinces  through  which  the  Volga  rolls  its 
sand-laden  and  yellow  waves.  The  scene  was  bleak  and  mournful,  though  for 
many  leagues  the  green  corn  spread  and  caught  the  timid  sunshine  and  the 
shadow  of  the  clouds.  There  were  a  few  stunted  willows  near  the  house,  and 
a  few  gashed  pines;  a  dried-up  lake  was  glittering  with  crystals  of  salt;  the 
domes  and  minarets  of  a  little  city  rose  above  the  sky-line  far  away  to  the  south- 
east; and  farther  yet  northward  towered  the  peaks  of  the  Ural  Mountains, — the 
wall  of  stone  that  divides  Siberia  from  the  living  world.  All  was  desolate, 
melancholy,  isolated,  even  though  the  season  was  early  summer;  but  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  view,  the  majesty  of  the  river,  the  suggestion  of  the  faint  blue 
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summits  where  the  Urals  rose  against  the  sky,  gave  solemnity  and  a  melancholy 
charm  to  a  landscape  that  was  otherwise  monotonous  and  tedious. 

Prince  Paul  Ivanovitch  Zabaroff  was  in  Russia  because  he  was  on  the  point 
of  marriage  with  a  great  heiress  of  the  southern  provinces,  and  was  travelling 
across  from  Orenburg  to  the  Crimea,  where  his  betrothed  bride  awaited  him  in 
the  summer  palace  of  her  fathers.  Russia,  with  the  exception  of  Petersburg, 
was  an  unknown  and  detested  place  to  him;  his  errand  was  distasteful,  his 
journey  tedious,  his  temper  irritated;  and  when  a  wheel  of  his  telegue  came  off 
in  this  miserable  village  of  the  Northern  Volga  district,  he  was  in  no  mood  to 
brook  with  patience  such  an  accident.  He  paced  to  and  fro  restlessly  as  he 
looked  round  on  the  few  and  miserable  cabins  of  a  district  that  had  been 
continually  harried  and  fired  through  many  centuries  by  Cossack  and  Tartar. 

"  Whose  house  is  that  ? "  he  said  to  his  servant,  pointing  to  the  great  white 
building. 

The  servant  humbly  answered,  "  Little  father,  it  is  thine." 

"  Mine  !  "  echoed  Paul  Zabaroff.  He  was  astonished;  then  he  laughed,  as 
he  remembered  that  he  had  large  properties  around  the  city  of  Kazan. 

The  whole  soil  was  his  own  as  far  as  his  eyes  could  reach,  till  the  great 
river  formed  its  boundary.  He  did  not  even  know  his  steward  here;  the  villagers 
did  not  know  him.  He  had  been  here  once  only,  a  single  night,  in  the  late 
autumn  time,  long,  long  before.  He  was  a  man  in  whose  life  incidents  followed 
each  other  too  rapidly  for  remembrance  to  have  any  abiding-place  or  regret 
any  home  in  his  mind.  He  had  immense  estates,  north,  south,  east,  west;  his 
agents  forwarded  him  the  revenues  of  each,  or  as  much  of  the  revenues  as  they 
chose  him  to  enjoy  when  they  themselves  were  satisfied  with  their  gains. 

When  he  was  not  in  Paris  he  was  in  Petersburg,  and  he  was  an  impassioned 
and  very  daring  gamester.  These  great  silent  houses,  in  the  heart  of  fir  woods, 
in  the  centre  of  grass  plains,  or  on  the  banks  of  lonely  rivers,  were  all  absolutely 
unknown  to  and  indifferent  to  him.  He  was  too  admired  and  popular  at  his 
court  ever  to  have  had  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  to  retire  to  his  estates; 
but  had  he  been  forced  to  do  so  he  would  have  been  as  utterly  an  exile  in  any 
one  of  the  houses  of  his  fathers  as  if  he  had  been  consigned  to  Tobolsk  itself. 

He  looked  around  him  now,  an  absolute  stranger  in  the  place  where  he  was 
as  absolutely  lord.  All  these  square  leagues  he  learned  were  his,  all  these 
miserable  huts,  all  these  poor  lives;  for  it  was  in  a  day  before  the  liberation  of 
the  serfs  had  been  accomplished  by  that  deliverer  whom  Russia  rewarded  with 
death.  A  vague  remembrance  came  over  him  as  he  gazed  around:  he  had 
been  here  once  before.  The  villagers,  learning  that  it  was  their  master  who 
had  arrived  thus  unexpectedly  in  their  midst,  came  timidly  around  and  made 
their  humble  prostrations:  the  steward  who  administered  the  lands  was  absent 
that  day  in  the  distant  town.  He  was  entreated  to  go  within  his  own  deserted 
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dwelling,  but  he  refused:  the  wheel  was  nearly  mended,  and  he  reflected  that 
a  house  abandoned  for  so  long  was  probably  damp  and  in  disorder,  cold  and 
comfortless.  He  was  impatient  to  be  gone,  and  urged  the  smith  to  his  best 
and  quickest  by  the  promise  of  many  roubles.  The  moujiks,  excited  and 
frightened,  hastened  to  him  with  the  customary  offerings  of  bread  and  salt;  he 
touched  the  gifts  carelessly,  spoke  to  them  with  good-humored,  indifferent  care- 
lessness, and  asked  if  they  had  any  grievances  to  complain  of,  without  listening 
to  the  answer.  They  had  many,  but  they  did  not  dare  to  say  so,  knowing  that 
their  lord  would  be  gone  in  five  minutes,  but  that  the  heavy  hand  of  his  steward 
would  lie  forever  upon  them. 

Soon  the  vehicle  was  repaired,  and  Paul  Zabaroff  ceased  his  restless  walk 
to  and  fro  the  sandy  road,  and  prepared  to  depart  from  this  weary  place  of 
detention.  But,  from  an  isba  that  stood  apart  beneath  one  of  the  banks  of  sand 
that  broke  the  green  level  of  the  corn,  the  dark,  spare  figure  of  an  old  woman 
came,  waving  bony  hands  upon  the  air,  and  crying  with  loud  voice  to  the  Marine 
to  wait. 

"  It  is  only  mad  Maritza,"  said  the  people;  yet  they  thought  Maritza  had 
some  errand  with  their  lord,  for  they  fell  back  and  permitted  her  to  approach 
him  as  she  cried  aloud,  "  Let  me  come  !  Let  me  come  !  I  would  give  him 
back  the  jewel  he  left  here  ten  years  ago  ! " 

She  held  a  young  boy  by  the  hand,  and  dragged  him  with  her  as  she  spoke 
and  moved.  She  was  a  dark  woman,  once  very  handsome,  with  white  hair  and 
an  olive  skin,  and  a  certain  rugged  grandeur  in  her  carriage;  she  was  strong 
and  of  strong  purpose;  she  made  her  way  to  Paul  Zabaroff  as  he  stood  by  the 
carriage,  and  she  fell  at  his  feet  and  touched  the  dust  with  her  forehead,  and 
forced  the  child  beside  her  to  make  the  same  obeisance. 

"  All  hail  to  my  lord,  and  Heaven  be  with  him  !  The  poor  Martiza  comes 
to  give  him  back  what  he  left." 

Prince  Zabaroff  smiled  in  a  kindly  manner,  being  a  man  often  careless,  but 
not  cruel. 

"Nay,  good  mother,  keep  it, whatever  it  be:  you  have  earned  the  right.  Is 
it  a  jewel,  you  say  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  jewel." 

"Then  keep  it.     I  had  forgotten  even  that  I  was  ever  here." 

"  Ay  !  the  great  lord  had  forgotten." 

She  rose  up  with  the  dust  on  her  white  hair,  and  thrust  forward  a  young  boy, 
and  put  her  hands  on  the  boy's  shoulders  and  made  him  kneel. 

"  There  is  the  jewel,  Paul  Ivanovitch.  It  is  time  the  Gospodar  kept  it 
now." 

Paul  Zabaroff  did  not  understand.  He  looked  down  at  the  little  serf  kneeling 
in  the  dust. 
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"  A  handsome  child.  May  the  land  have  many  such  to  serve  the  Tsar  !  Is 
he  your  grandson,  good  mother  ? " 

The  boy  was  beautiful,  with  long  curling  fair  hair  and  a  rosy  mouth,  and 
eyes  like  the  blue  heavens  in  a  night  of  frost.  His  limbs  were  naked,  and  his 
chest.  He  had  a  shirt  of  sheepskin. 

Old  Maritza  kept  her  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  kneeling  child. 

"  He  is  thy  son,  O  lord  !  " 

"  My  son  ! " 

"  Ay.  The  lord  has  forgotten.  The  lord  tarried  but  one  night,  but  he  bade 
my  Sacha  serve  drink  to  him  in  his  chamber,  and  on  the  morrow,  when  he  left, 
Sacha  wept.  The  lord  has  forgotten  ! " 

Paul  Zabaroff  stood  silent,  slowly  remembering.  In  the  boy's  face  looking 
up  at  him  half  sullenly,  half  timidly,  he  saw  the  features  of  his  own  race, 
mingled  with  something  much  more  beautiful,  Oriental,  and  superb. 

Yes,  he  had  forgotten,  quite  forgotten;  but  he  remembered  now. 

The  people  stood  around,  remembering  better  than  he,  but  thinking  it  no 
wrong  in  him  to  have  forgotten,  because  he  was  their  ruler  and  lord  and  did 
that  which  seemed  right  to  him;  and  when  he  had  gone  away,  in  Sacha's  bosom 
there  had  been  a  thick  roll  of  gold. 

"  Where  is — the  mother  ? "  he  said,  at  length. 

Old  Maritza  made  answer, — 

"  My  Sacha  died  four  summers  ago.  Always  Sacha  hoped  that  the  lord 
might  some  day  return." 

Prince  Zabaroff  s  cheek  reddened  a  little  with  pain. 

"  Fool  !  why  did  you  not  marry  her  ?  "  he  said  with  impatience.  "  There 
were  plenty  of  men.  I  would  have  given  more  dowry." 

"  Sacha  would  not  wed.     What  the  lord  had  honored  she  thought  holy." 

"  Poor  soul  ! "  muttered  Paul  Zabaroff;  and  he  looked  again  at  the  boy, 
who  bore  his  own  face,  and  was  as  like  him  as  an  eaglet  to  an  eagle. 

"  Do  you  understand  what  we  say  ?  " 

The  boy  answered,  sullenly,  "  I  understand." 

"  What  is  your  name  ? " 

"  I  am  Vassia." 

"  And  what  do  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  do  nothing." 

"  Are  you  happy  ?  " 

"  What  is  that  ?     I  do  not  know." 

Prince  Zabaroff  was  silent. 

"  Rise  up,  since  you  are  my  son,"  he  said,  at  length. 

The  boy  rose.  He  was  sullen,  shy,  tameless,  timid,  like  a  young  animal 
from  the  pine  woods.  The  old  woman  took  her  hands  off  his  shoulders. 
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"  I  have  delivered  the  jewel  to  the  lord  that  owns  it.  I  have  done  Sacha's 
will." 

Then  she  turned  herself  round,  and  covered  her  face,  and  went  towards 
her  home. 

The  child  stood,  half  fierce,  half  fearful,  like  a  dog  which  an  old  master 
drives  away,  and  which  fears  the  new  one. 

"  These  jewels  are  as  many  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  as  worthless,"  said 
Paul  Zabaroff,  with  a  slight  smile. 

Nevertheless,  he  resolved,  since  Maritza  spoke  truth,  that  the  boy  should 
be  cared  for  and  well  taught,  and  have  all  that  gold  could  get  for  him,  and  be 
sent  away  out  from  Russia;  for  in  Russia  he  was  a  serf. 

The  boy's  hair  hung  over  his  eyes,  and  his  eyes  were  hungrily  watching 
the  dark,  lean  figure  of  the  woman  as  it  went  away  through  the  tall  corn  to  the 
white  hut  that  stood  alone  in  the  fields.  He  dimly  understood  that  his  life 
was  being  changed  for  him,  but  how  he  knew  not.  He  wanted  to  go  home 
with  Maritza  to  his  nest  of  moss,  where  his  bear-cubs  slept  with  him  by  night 
and  played  with  him  at  dawn. 

"  Farewell,"  said  Paul  Zabaroff,  and  he  touched  his  son's  cheek  with  his 
hand.  "You  are  magnificently  handsome,  my  poor  child;  indeed,  who  knows 
what  you  will  be  ? — a  jewel  or  only  a  toad's  eye  ?  "  he  said,  dreamily;  then  he 
sprang  up  behind  his  horses,  and  was  borne  away  through  the  fast-falling 
shades  of  the  evening,  leaving  behind  him  the  boy  Vassia  and  a  little  rough 
mound  of  nameless  grass,  which  he  had  never  seen,  and  which  was  Sacha's  grave. 

The  four  fiery  horses  that  bore  the  telegue  dashed  away  with  it  in  the  sun- 
light, scattering  the  sand  in  yellow  clouds,  and  the  village  on  the  Volga  plains 
beheld  its  lord  never  more  in  life.  The  boy  stood  still,  and  looked  after  it  with 
a  sombre  anger  on  his  beautiful,  fair  Circassian  face. 

"You  will  go  and  be  a  prince  far  away,  Vassia,"  said  the  men  to  him,  with 
envy.  The  child  could  not  have  expressed  the  vague  mute  wrath  and  shame 
that  stirred  together  in  him,  but  he  turned  from  them  without  a  word,  and  ran 
fleet  as  a  roe  in  the  path  which  Maritza  had  taken.  He  loved  his  great-grand- 
mother with  a  strong  affection  that  was  almost  passion,  though  it  was  so  silent 
and  almost  unconscious  of  itself.  She  never  checked  him,  beat  him,  or  cursed 
him,  as  the  other  women  often  did  their  children.  She  did  her  best  by  him, 
though  they  dwelt  in  a  miserable  little  isba,  that  often  in  winter-time  was 
covered  up  with  the  snow  like  a  bear's  hole,  and  in  summer  the  fierce  brief 
parching  summer  of  Northeast  Russia  was  as  hot  as  a  scorched  eye  under 
a  sun-glass.  Life  was  barren  and  wretched  to  her,  but  not  to  him.  He  was 
loved,  and  he  was  free:  childhood  wants  nothing  more. 

Maritza  was  a  Persian  woman.  Years  and  years  before,  when  she  had 
been  in  her  youth,  she  had  come  from  the  Caspian  shore,  where  the  land  and 
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the  sea  are  alike  alive  with  the  leaping  naphtha  of  the  Ghebir  worship;  she 
had  been  born  within  the  iron  gates  of  Derbent,  of  Persian  parentage,  and  she 
had  known  war  and  capture  and  violence,  and  had  had  many  troubles,  many 
privations,  many  miseries,  before  she  had  found  herself  stranded  in  her  old 
age,  with  her  grandchild,  in  this  little  desolate  village  on  the  sand-bank  by  the 
Volga. 

She  was  very  poor;  she  had  an  evil  reputation:  nothing  evil  was  ever  really 
traced  to  her,  but  she  had  Oriental  faiths  and  traditions  and  worshipped  fire, 
or  so  said  her  enemies  the  black  clergy  of  the  scattered  villages  and  their 
ready  believers.  Never  did  Maritza  light  a  lamp  at  nightfall  but  her  neighbors 
saw  in  the  act  a  devil-worship. 

She  was  silent,  proud,  fierce,  calm,  exceedingly  poor;  she  was  hated  accord- 
ingly. When  her  granddaughter  Sacha  bore  a  child  that  was  the  offspring  of 
Prince  Paul  Zabaroff,  though  she  cursed  him,  the  neighbors  envied  her  and 
begrudged  her  such  an  honor. 

Maritza  had  brought  up  the  young  Vassia  with  little  tenderness,  yet  with  a 
great  yearning  over  the  boy,  with  his  pure  Persian  face  and  his  beautiful  fair 
body  like  a  pearl.  The  uttermost  she  wished  for  him  was  that  he  should  grow 
up  a  raftsman  or  a  fisherman  on  the  Volga  water;  all  that  she  dreaded  was 
that  the  Cossacks  would  take  him  and  put  a  lance  in  his  hand  and  have  him 
slain  in  war,  as  in  the  old  stern  days  of  her  youth  her  lovers  had  been  taken 
by  the  battle-god,  that  devoured  them  one  by  one,  and  her  sons  after  them. 

She  never  gave  a  thought  to  the  boy's  parentage  as  of  possible  use  to  him, 
but  she  always  said  to  herself,  "  If  Paul  Zabaroff  ever  come  back,  then  shall 
he  know  his  son;"  and  meanwhile  the  boy  was  happy,  though  he  had  not 
known  the  meaning  of  the  word.  He  would  plunge  in  the  tawny  Volga  in  the 
summer-time,  and  watch  the  slow  crowd  of  rafts  go  down  it  and  the  iron  pon- 
toon pass  by,  closed  like  a  bier,  which  took  the  condemned  prisoners  to  Siberia. 
Now  and  then  a  gang  of  such  captives  would  go  by  on  foot  and  chained,  mis- 
erable exceedingly,  wounded,  exhausted,  doomed  to  twelve  months'  foot-sore 
travel  ere  they  reached  the  endless  darkness  of  the  mines  or  the  blindness  of  the 
perpetual  frost.  He  watched  them;  but  that  was  all.  He  felt  neither  curiosity 
nor  pity  as  he  lay  on  the  tall  rough  grass  and  they  moved  by  him  on  the  dusty, 
flint-strewn,  ill-made  road  towards  that  chain  of  blue  hills  which  marked  their 
future  home  and  their  eternal  grave.  For  sport  the  boy  had  the  bear,  the 
wolf,  the  blue  fox,  the  wild  hare,  in  the  long  winter-time;  in  the  brief  summer 
he  helped  chase  the  pelican  and  the  swan  along  the  sand-banks  of  the  Volga  or 
upon  its  lime-choked  waves.  He  was  keen  of  eye  and  swift  of  foot:  the  men 
of  his  native  village  were  always  willing  to  have  his  company,  child  though  he 
was.  He  was  fond  of  all  beasts  and  birds,  though  fonder  still  of  sport:  once 
he  risked  his  own  life  to  save  a  stork  and  her  nest  on  a  burning  roof.  When 
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asked  why  he  did  it,  he  who  choked  the  cygnet  and  snared  the  cub,  he  could 
not  say:  he  was  ashamed  of  his  own  tenderness. 

He  wanted  no  other  life  than  this  rude  freedom;  but  one  day,  a  month  or 
more  after  Paul  Zabaroff  had  passed  through  the  country,  there  came  to  the 
door  of  Maritza's  hut  a  stranger,  who  displayed  to  her  eyes,  which  could  not 
read,  a  letter  with  the  prince's  seal  and  signature.  He  said,  "  I  am  sent  to 
take  away  the  boy  who  is  called  Vassia." 

The  Persian  woman  bowed  her  head  as  before  a  headsman's  glaive. 

"  It  is  the  will  of  God,"  she  said. 

But  the  time  came  when  Vassia,  grown  to  man's  estate,  thought  that  devils 
rather  than  gods  had  meddled  with  him  then. 

"  Send  him  to  a  great  school;  send  him  out  of  Russia;  spare  no  cost;  make 
him  a  gentleman,"  Paul  Zabaroff  had  said  to  his  agents  when  he  had  seen  the 
son  of  Sacha;  and  he  had  been  obeyed.  The  little,  fierce,  half-naked  boy, 
who  in  frost  was  wrapped  in  wojf-fur  and  looked  like  a  little  wild  beast,  had 
been  taken  from  the  free,  headstrong,  barbaric  life  of  the  Volga  plains,  where 
he  was  under  no  law  and  knew  no  rule,  and  passionately  loved  the  river  and 
the  chase,  and  the  great  silent  snow-wrapped  world  of  his  birth,  and  was  sent 
to  a  famous  and  severe  college  near  Paris,  to  the  drill,  and  the  class,  and  the 
uniform,  and  the  classic  learning,  and  the  tapebound,  hard,  artificial  routine  of 
mechanical  education.  The  pride  of  the  Oriental  and  the  subtlety  of  the  Slav 
were  all  he  brought  with  him  as  arms  in  the  unequal  combat  with  an  unsympa- 
thetic crowd. 

For  a  year's  time  he  was  insulted,  tormented,  ridiculed;  in  another  twelve- 
month he  was  let  alone;  in  a  third  year  he  was  admired  and  feared.  All  the 
while  his  heart  was  bursting  within  him  with  the  agony  of  homesickness  and 
revolt;  but  he  gave  no  sign  of  either.  Only  at  nights,  when  the  others  of  his 
chamber  were  all  sleeping,  he  would  slip  out  of  bed  and  stare  up  at  the  stars, 
which  did  not  look  the  same  as  he  had  known,  and  think  of  Maritza,  and  of  the 
bear-cubs,  and  of  the  Volga's  waters  bearing  the  wild  white  swans  upon  their 
breasts;  and  then  he  would  sob  his  very  soul  out  in  silence. 

He  had  been  entered  upon  the  books  of  the  college  under  the  name  of 
Vassia  Kazan, — Kazan  having  been  the  place  at  which  he  had  been  baptized, 
the  golden-domed,  many-towered,  half-Asiatic  city  which  was  seen  afar  off 
from  the  little  square  window  in  Maritza's  hut.  High  influence  and  much 
gold  had  persuaded  the  principal  of  a  great  college — the  Lycee  Clovis,  situated 
between  Paris  and  Versailles — not  to  inquire  too  closely  into  the  parentage 
of  this  beautiful  little  savage  from  the  far  North.  Russia  still  remains  dim, 
distant,  and  mysterious  to  the  Western  mind:  among  his  tutors  and  comrades 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  he  was  some  young  barbarian  noble,  and  the 
child's  own  lips  were  shut  as  close  as  if  the  ice  of  his  own  land  had  frozen  them. 
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Eight  years  later,  on  another  day  when  wheat  was  ripe  and  willows  waved 
in  summer  sunshine,  a  youth  lay  asleep,  with  his  head  on  an  open  Lucretius,  in 
the  deserted  play-ground  of  a  French  college.  The  place  of  recreation  was  a 
dusty  gravelled  square;  there  were  high  stone  walls  all  around  it,  and  a  few 
poplars  stood  in  it  white  with  dust.  It  was  August,  and  all  the  other  scholars 
were  away;  he  alone  had  been  forgotten;  he  was  used  to  being  forgotten.  He 
was  not  dull  or  sorrowful,  as  other  lads  are  when  left  in  vacation-time  alone. 
He  had  many  arts  and  pastimes,  and  he  was  a  scholar  by  choice,  if  a  capricious 
one,  and  he  had  a  quick  and  facile  tact  which  taught  him  how  to  have  his  own 
way  always;  and  on  many  a  summer  night,  when  his  teachers  believed  him 
safe  sleeping,  he  was  out  of  college,  and  away  dancing  and  singing  and 
laughing  at  students'  balls,  and  in  the  haunts  of  artists,  and  at  the  little  theatre 
beyond  the  barrier,  and  he  had  never  been  found  out,  and  would  have  cared 
but  little  if  he  had  been. 

And  he  slept  now  with  his  fair  forehead  leaning  on  Lucretius,  and  a  drowsy, 
heavy  heat  around  him,  filled  with  the  hum  of  flies  and  gnats.  He  did  not 
dream  of  the  heat  and  the  insects;  he  did  not  even  dream  of  the  saucy  beauty 
at  the  barrier  ball  the  night  before,  who  had  kicked  cherries  out  of  his  mouth 
with  her  blue-shod  feet  and  kissed  him  on  his  curls.  He  dreamt  of  a  little, 
low,  dark  hut;  of  an  old  woman  that  knelt  before  a  brazen  image;  of  slumber- 
ing bear-cubs  in  a  nest  of  hay;  of  a  winter-landscape,  white  and  shining,  that 
stretched  away  in  an  unbroken  level  of  snow  to  the  sea  that  half  the  year  was 
ice.  He  dreamed  of  these,  and,  dreaming,  sighed  and  woke.  He  thought  he 
stood  on  the  frozen  sea,  and  the  ice  broke,  and  the  waters  swallowed  him. 

It  was  nothing;  only  the  voice  of  his  tutor  calling  him.  He  was  summoned 
to  the  principal  of  the  Lycee, — a  rare  honor.  He  rose,  a  slender,  tall,  beautiful 
youth,  in  the  dark,  close-fitting  costume  of  the  institute.  He  shook  the  dust 
off  his  uniform  and  his  curls,  shut  his  book,  and  went  within  the  large  white 
prison-like  building  which  had  been  his  home  since  he  had  left  the  lowly  isba 
among  the  sand-hills  and  the  blowing  corn  by  Volga. 

The  principal  was  sitting  in  one  of  his  private  chambers, — a  grim,  dark, 
book-lined  chamber;  he  held  an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  read  and 
re-read.  He  was  a  clever  man,  and  unscrupulous  and  purchasable;  but  he  was 
not  without  feeling,  and  he  was  disquieted,  for  he  had  a  painful  office  to  fulfil. 

When  the  youth  obeyed  his  summons  he  looked  up  and  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  hand.  He  hesitated,  looking  curiously  at  the  young  man's  attitude, 
which  had  an  easy  grace  in  it,  and  some  hauteur  visible  under  a  semblance  of 
respect. 

The  principal  took  up  the  open  letter.  "  I  regret,  I  grieve,  to  tell  you,"  he 
said,  slowly,  "  your  patron  and  friend,  the  Prince  Zabaroff,  has  died  suddenly." 

The  face  of  Vassia  Kazan  grew  very  pale,  but  very  cold.     He  said  nothing. 
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"  He  died  quite  suddenly,"  continued  the  director  of  the  college.  "  A 
blood-vessel  broke  in  the  brain,  after  great  fatigue  in  hunting:  he  was  upon 
one  of  his  estates  in  White  Russia." 

The  son  of  Paul  Zabaroff  was  still  silent.  His  master  wished  that  he  would 
show  some  emotion. 

"  It  was  he  who  placed  you  here, — was  at  all  costs  for  your  education.  I 
suppose  you  are  aware  of  that  ?  "  he  continued,  with  some  embarrassment. 

Vassia  Kazan  bowed  and  still  said  nothing.  He  might  have  been  made  of 
ice  or  of  marble,  for  any  sign  that  he  gave.  He  might  only  have  heard  that 
an  unknown  man  had  died  in  the  street. 

"You  were  placed  here  by  him, — at  least  by  his  agents;  you  were  the  son 
of  a  dead  friend,  they  said.  I  did  not  inquire  closer:  payments  were  always 
made  in  advance." 

He  passed  his  hand  a  little  confusedly  over  his  eyes,  for  he  felt  a  little 
shame:  his  college  was  of  high  repute,  and  the  agents  of  Prince  Zabaroff  had 
placed  sums  in  his  hands,  to  induce  him  to  deviate  from  his  rules,  larger  than 
he  would  have  cared  to  confess. 

The  boy  was  silent. 

"  If  he  would  only  speak  ! "  thought  his  master.  "  He  must  know;  he 
must  know." 

But  the  son  of  the  dead  Zabaroff  did  not  speak. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  resumed  his  master,  still  with  hesitation,  "  I  am  very 
sorry  to  say  that,  the  death  of  the  prince  being  thus  sudden  and  thus  unfore- 
seen, his  agents  write  me  that  there  are  no  instructions,  no  arrangement,  no 
testament;  in  short,  you  will  understand  what  I  mean;  you  will  understand 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  for  you,  there  is  no  one  to  pay  anything 
any  longer." 

He  paused  abruptly.  The  fair  face  of  the  boy  grew  a  shade  paler;  that 
was  all.  He  bore  the  shock  without  giving  any  sign. 

"  Is  he  made  of  ice  and  steel  ?  "  thought  the  old  man,  who  had  been  proud 
of  him  as  his  most  brilliant  pupil. 

"It  pains  me  to  give  you  such  terrible  intelligence,"  he  muttered;  "but 
it  is  my  duty  not  to  conceal  it  an  hour.  You  are  quite — penniless.  It  is 
very  sad." 

The  boy  smiled  slightly:  it  was  not  a  smile  for  so  young  a  face. 

"  He  has  given  me  learning;  he  need  not  have  done  that,"  he  said,  carelessly. 
The  words  sounded  grateful,  but  it  was  not  gratitude  that  glanced  from  his  eyes. 

"  I  believe  I  am  a  serf  in  Russia,"  he  added,  after  a  short  silence. 

"  I  do  not  know  at  all,"  muttered  the  principal,  who  felt  ill  at  ease  and 
ashamed  of  himself  for  having  taken  for  eight  years  the  gold  of  Prince  Paul. 
"  I  cannot  tell:  lawyers  would  tell  you.  I  am  not  sure  at  all;  indeed,  I  know 
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nothing  of  your  history;  but  you  are  young  and  friendless.     You  are  a  brilliant 
scholar,  but  you  are  not  fit  for  work.     What  will  you  do,  my  poor  lad  ? " 

The  boy  did  not  respond  to  the  kindness  that  was  in  the  tone,  and  he  resented 
the  pity  there  was  in  it. 

"  That  will  be  my  affair  alone,"  he  said,  still  carelessly  and  very  haughtily. 
"  All  is  paid  up  to  the  New  Year,"  said  his  master,  feeling  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied.    "  There  is  no  haste:  I  would  not  turn  you  from  my  roof.     You  are 
a  brilliant  classic:  you  might  be  a  teacher  here,  perhaps  ?  " 
The  youth  smiled:  then  he  said,  coldly, — 

"  You  are  very  good.  I  had  better  go  away  at  once.  I  should  wish  to  be 
away  before  the  others  return." 

"  But  where  will  you  go  ?  "  said  the  old  man,  staring  at  him  with  a  dull  and 
troubled  surprise. 

The  boy  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"The  world  is  large;  at  least  it  looks  so  when  one  has  not  been  over  it. 
Can  you  tell  me  who  inherits  from  Prince  Paul  Zabaroff  ?" 

"  His  eldest  son  by  his  marriage  with  a  Princess  Kourouassine.  If  he  had 
only  left  some  will,  some  sort  of  a  direction.  Perhaps  if  I  wrote  to  the  princess 

and  told  her  the  facts " 

"  Pray  do  not  do  that,"  said  the  boy,  coldly.  "  I  thank  you  for  all  I  have 
learned  here,  and  I  will  leave  your  house  to-night.  Farewell  to  you,  sir." 

The  boy's  eyes  were  dry  and  calm;  the  old  man's  were  wet  and  dim.  He 
rose  hurriedly,  and  laid  aside  his  stern  habit  of  authority  for  a  moment,  as  he 
put  his  hand  on  the  lad's  shoulder. 

"  Vassia,  do  not  leave  us  like  that.  I  do  not  like  to  see  you  so  cold,  so 
quiet,  so  unnaturally  indifferent.  You  are  left  friendless  and  nameless;  and, 
after  all,  he  was  your  father." 

The  boy  drew  himself  away  gently,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  once  more 
with  his  slight  gesture  of  contempt. 

"  He  never  called  me  his  son.     I  wish  he  had  left  me  by  the  Volga  with  the 
bear-cubs:  that  is  all.     Adieu,  sir." 
"  But  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 
"  I  will  do  what  offers." 

"  But  few  things  offer  when  one  is  friendless;  and  you  have  many  faults, 
Vassia,  though  you  have  many  talents.     I  fear  for  your  future." 
"  Adieu,  sir." 

The  boy  bowed  low,  with  composure  and  grace,  and  left  the  room.  The 
old  man  sat  in  the  shadow  by  his  desk,  and  blamed  himself,  and  blamed  the 
dead.  The  young  collegian  went  out  from  his  presence  with  a  firm  step  and  a 
careless  carriage,  and  ascended  the  staircase  of  the  college  to  his  dormitory. 
The  large  long  room,  with  its  whitewashed  walls,  its  barred  casements,  its  rows 
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of  camp  bedsteads,  looked  like  a  barrack-room  deserted  by  the  soldiers.  The 
aspen  and  poplar  leaves  were  quivering  outside  the  grated  windows;  the  rays 
of  the  bright  August  sun  streamed  through  and  shone  on  the  floor.  The  boy 
sat  down  on  his  bed.  It  was  at  the  top  of  the  row  of  beds,  next  one  of  the 
casements.  The  sun-rays  touched  his  head;  he  was  all  alone.  The  clamor, 
the  disputes,  the  mirth,  the  wrong-doing,  with  which  he  and  his  comrades  had 
consoled  themselves  for  the  stern  discipline  of  the  day,  were  all  things  of  the 
past,  and  he  would  know  them  no  more.  In  a  way  he  had  been  happy  here, 
being  lord  and  king  of  the  rebellious  band  that  had  filled  this  chamber,  and 
knowing  so  little  of  his  own  fate  or  of  his  own  future  that  any  greatness  or 
glory  might  be  possible  to  him. 

Three  years  before,  he  had  been  summoned  to  a  chateau  on  the  north  coast 
of  France  in  the  full  summer  season.  It  had  entered  into  the  capricious  fancy 
of  Prince  Zabaroff  that  he  should  like  to  see  what  the  wild  young  wolf-cub  of 
the  Volga  plains  had  become.  He  had  found  in  him  a  youth  so  handsome, 
so  graceful,  so  accomplished,  that  a  certain  fibre  of  paternal  pride  had  been 
touched  in  him;  whilst  the  coldness,  the  silence,  and  the  disdainfulness  of  the 
boy's  temper  had  commanded  his  respect.  No  word  of  their  relationship  had 
passed  between  them,  but  by  the  guests  assembled  there  it  had  been  assumed 
that  the  young  Vassia  Kazan  was  near  of  kin  to  their  host,  whose  lawfully- 
begotten  sons  and  daughters  were  far  away  in  one  of  his  summer  palaces  of 
the  Crimea. 

The  boy  was  beautiful,  keen-witted,  precocious  in  knowledge  and  tact:  the 
society  assembled  there,  which  was  dissolute  enough,  dazzled  and  indulged  him. 
The  days  had  gone  by  like  a  tale  of  magic.  There  had  been  always  in  him 
the  bitter,  mortified,  rebellious  hatred  of  his  own  position;  but  this  he  had  not 
shown,  and  no  one  had  suspected  it.  These  three  summer  months  of  unbridled 
luxury  and  indulgence  had  made  an  indelible  impression  on  him.  He  had  felt 
that  life  was  not  worth  the  living  unless  it  could  be  passed  in  the  same  manner. 
He  had  known  that  away  there  in  Russia  there  were  young  Zabaroff  princes,  his 
brethren,  who  would  not  have  owned  him;  but  the  remembrance  of  them  had  not 
dwelt  on  him.  He  had  not  known  definitely  what  to  expect  of  the  future. 
Though  he  was  still  there  only  Vassia  Kazan,  yet  he  had  been  treated  as  though 
he  were  a  son  of  the  house.  When  the  party  had  broken  up,  he  had  been  sent 
back  to  his  college  with  many  gifts  and  a  thousand  francs  in  gold.  When  he 
reached  Paris,  he  had  given  the  presents  to  a  dancing  girl  and  the  money  to  an 
old  professor  of  classics  who  had  lost  his  sight.  Not  a  word  had  been  said  as 
to  his  future.  Measuring  both  by  the  indulgences  and  liberalities  that  were 
conceded  to  him,  he  had  always  dreamed  of  it  vaguely  but  gorgeously,  as  sure 
to  bring  recognition  and  reverence,  pomp  and  power,  to  him  from  the  world. 
He  had  vaguely  built  up  ambitious  hopes.  He  had  been  sensible  of  no  ordinary 
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intelligence,  of  no  common  powers;  and  it  had  seemed  legitimate  to  suppose 
that  so  liberal  and  princely  an  education  meant  that  some  golden  gates  would 
open  to  him  at  manhood:  why  should  they  rear  him  so  if  they  intended  to  leave 
him  in  obscurity  ? 

This  summer  day,  as  he  had  sat  in  the  large  white  court-yard,  shadowed  by 
the  Parisian  poplar-trees,  he  had  remembered  that  he  was  within  a  few  weeks  of 
the  completion  of  his  eighteenth  year,  and  he  had  wondered  what  they  meant  to 
do  with  him.  He  had  heard  nothing  from  Prince  Zabaroff  since  those  brilliant, 
vivid,  tumultuous  months,  which  had  left  on  him  a  confused  sense  of  dazzling 
though  vague  expectation.  He  had  hoped  every  summer  to  hear  something, 
but  each  summer  had  passed  in  silence;  and  now  he  was  told  that  Paul  Zabaroff 
was  dead. 

He  had  been  happy,  being  dowered  with  facile  talents,  quick  wit,  and  the 
great  art  of  being  able  to  charm  others  without  effort  to  himself.  He  had  been 
seldom  obedient,  often  guilty,  yet  always  successful.  The  place  had  been  no 
prison  to  him;  he  had  passed  careless  days  and  he  had  dreamed  grand  dreams 
there;  and  now 

He  sat  on  the  little  iron  bed,  and  knew  that  in  a  few  nights  to  come  he 
might  have  to  make  his  bed  with  beggars  under  bridge-arches  and  in  the  dens 
of  thieves. 

Tears  gathered  in  his  eyes,  and  fell  slowly  one  by  one.  A  sort  of  convul- 
sion passed  over  his  face.  He  gripped  his  throat  with  his  hand,  to  stifle  a  sob 
that  rose  there. 

The  intense  stillness  of  the  chamber  was  not  broken  even  by  the  buzzing 
of  a  gnat. 

He  sat  quite  motionless,  and  his  thoughts  went  back  to  the  summer  day  in 
the  corn-fields  by  the  Volga;  he  saw  the  scene  in  all  its  little  details, — the 
impatient  good-humor  of  the  great  lord,  the  awe  of  the  listening  peasants,  the 
blowing  wheat,  the  wooden  cross,  the  stamping  horses,  the  cringing  servants; 
he  hsard  the  voice  of  his  father  saying,  "  Will  you  be  a  jewel  or  a  toad's  eye  ? " 

"  Why  could  he  not  leave  me  there  ?  "  he  thought.  "  I  should  have  known 
nothing;  I  should  have  been  a  hunter;  I  should  have  done  no  harm  on  the  ice 
and  the  snow  there,  with  old  Maritza." 

He  thought  of  his  grandmother,  of  the  little  hut,  of  the  nest  of  skins,  of  the 
young  bears  at  play,  of  the  glittering  plains  in  winter,  of  the  low  red  sun,  of 
the  black  lonely  woods,  of  the  gray  icy  river,  of  the  bright  virgin  snow, — 
thought,  with  a  great  longing  like  that  of  thirst.  Why  had  they  not  let  him 
be  ?  Why  had  they  not  left  him  ignorant  and  harmless  in  the  clear,  keen, 
solitary  winter  world  ? 

Instead  of  that,  they  had  flung  him  into  hell,  and  now  left  him  in  it,  alone. 

There  was  a  far-off  murmur  on  the  sultry  summer  air,  and  a  far-off  gleam 
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of  metal  beyond  the  leaves  of  the  poplar-trees:  it  was  the  murmur  of  the  streets 
and  the  glisten  of  the  roofs  of  Paris. 

About  his  neck  there  hung  a  little  silver  image  of  St.  Paul.  His  mother 
had  hung  it  there  at  birth,  and  Maritza  had  prayed  him  never  to  disturb  it. 
Now  he  took  it  off,  he  spat  on  it,  he  trod  on  it,  he  threw  it  out  to  fall  into 
the  dust. 

He  did  this  insult  to  the  sacred  thing  coldly,  without  passion.  His  tears 
were  no  more  on  his  cheeks,  nor  the  sobs  in  his  throat. 

He  changed  his  clothes  quickly,  put  together  a  few  necessaries,  leaving 
behind  nearly  all  that  he  possessed,  because  he  hated  everything  that  the  dead 
man's  money  had  bought;  and  then,  without  noise  and  without  haste,  looking 
back  once  down  the  long  empty  chamber,  he  went  through  the  house  by  back 
ways  that  he  knew  and  had  used  in  hours  of  forbidden  liberty,  and,  opening  the 
gate  of  the  court-yard,  went  out  into  the  long  dreary  highway,  white  with  dust, 
that  stretched  before  him  and  led  to  Paris. 

He  had  made  friends,  for  he  was  a  beautiful  bold  boy,  gay  of  wit,  agile, 
and  strong,  and  of  many  talents;  but  these  friends  were  artists  little  known  in 
the  world,  soldiers  who  liked  pleasure,  young  dramatists  without  theatres,  pretty 
frail  women  who  had  taught  him  to  eat  the  sweet  and  bitter  apple  that  is 
always  held  out  in  the  hand  of  Eve.  These  and  their  like  were  all  butterfly 
friends  of  a  summer  noon  or  night;  he  knew  that  very  well,  for  he  had  a 
premature  and  unerring  knowledge  of  the  value  of  human  words.  They  would 
be  of  no  use  in  such  a  strait  as  his;  and  the  color  flushed  back  for  one  instant 
into  his  pale  cheeks,  as  he  thought  that  he  would  die  in  a  hospital  before  he 
was  twenty  rather  than  ask  their  aid. 

As  the  gray  dust,  the  hot  wind,  the  nauseous  smell  of  streets  in  summer 
smote  upon  him,  leaving  the  poplar-shadowed  court  of  his  old  school,  he  felt 
once  more  the  same  strange  yearning  of  homesickness  for  the  winter  world  of 
his  birth,  for  the  steel-gray  waters,  the  darkened  skies,  the  forests  of  fir,  the 
howl  of  the  wolves  on  the  wind,  the  joys  of  the  fresh  fierce  cold,  the  feel  of 
the  ice  in  the  air,  the  smell  of  the  pines  and  the  river.  The  bonds  of  birth 
are  strong. 

"  If  Maritza  were  not  dead,  I  would  go  back,"  he  thought.  But  Maritza 
had  been  long  dead,  laid  away  under  the  snow  by  her  daughter's  side. 

The  boy  went  to  Paris. 

Would  it  be  any  fault  of  his  what  he  became  ? 

He  told  himself,  No. 

It  would  lie  with  the  dead,  and  with  Paris. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

IN  the  heart  of  the  Hohe  Tauern,  province  of  lakes  and  streams,  there  lies 
one  lake  called  the  Szalrassee, — known  to  the  pilgrim,  to  the  fisher,  to  the 
hunter,  but  to  the  traveller  little,  for  it  is  shut  away  from  the  hum  and  stir  of 
man  by  the  amphitheatre  of  its  own  hills  and  forests.  To  the  southeast  of  it 
lies  the  Iselthal,  and  to  the  northwest  the  Wilde  Gerlos;  due  east  is  the  great 
Glockner  group,  and  due  west  the  Venediger.  Farther  away  are  the  Alps  of 
Zillerthal,  and  on  the  opposite  horizon  the  mountains  of  Carinthia. 

Here,  where  the  foaming  rivers  thunder  through  their  rocky  channels,  and 
the  ice-bastions  of  a  thousand  glaciers  glow  in  the  sunrise  and  bar  the  sight  of 
sunset, — here,  where  a  thousand  torrents  bathe  in  silver  the  hill-sides,  and  the 
deep  moan  of  subterranean  waters  sounds  forever  through  the  silence  of  the 
gorges,  dark  with  the  serried  pines, — here,  in  the  green  and  cloudy  Austrian 
land,  the  merry  trout  have  many  a  joyous  home,  but  none  is  fairer  or  more 
beloved  by  them  than  this  lovely  lake  of  Hohenszalras,  so  green  that  it  might 
have  been  made  of  emeralds  dissolved  in  sunbeams,  so  deep  that  at  its  centre 
no  soundings  can  be  taken,  so  lonely  that  of  the  few  wanderers  who  pass  from 
Sanct  Johannim  Wald  or  from  Lend  to  Matrey,  even  of  those  few  scarce  one 
in  a  summer  will  know  that  a  lake  lies  there,  though  they  see  from  afar  off  its 
great  castle  standing,  many-turreted  and  pinnacled,  with  its  frowning  keep, 
backed  by  the  vast  black  forests,  clothing  slopes  whose  summits  hide  them- 
selves in  cloud,  whilst  through  the  cold  clear  air  the  golden  vulture  and  the 
throated  eagle  wing  their  way. 

The  lake  lies  like  a  crystal  bedded  in  rock,  lovely  and  lonely  as  the  little 
Gosausee  when  the  skies  are  fair,  perilous  and  terrible  as  the  great  Konigs- 
See  in  storm,  when  the  north  wind  is  racing  in  from  the  Bohmerwald  and  the 
Polish  steppes,  and  the  rain-mists  are  dark  and  dense,  and  the  storks  leave 
their  home  on  the  chapel  roof  because  the  winter  draws  nigh.  It  is  fed  by 
snow  and  ice  descending  from  a  hundred  hills  and  by  underground  streams 
and  headlong-descending  avalanches,  and  in  its  turn  feeds  many  a  mountain- 
waterfall,  many  a  mountain-tarn,  many  a  woodland-brook,  and  many  a  fountain. 
The  great  white  summits  tower  above  it,  and  the  dense  still  woods  enshroud  it; 
there  are  a  pier  and  harbor  at  either  end,  but  these  are  only  used  by  the  village 
people,  and  once  a  year  by  pilgrims  who  come  to  the  Sacred  Island  in  its 
midst, — pilgrims  who  flock  thither  from  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  for  the 
chapel  of  the  Szalrassee  is  as  renowned  and  blessed  as  the  silver  shrine  of  holy 
Mariazell  itself. 

On  the  right  bank  of  its  green  glancing  water,  looking  towards  the  ice- 
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peaks  of  the  Glockner  on  the  east,  and  on  the  south  towards  the  Kitchbull 
Mountains  and  the  limestone  Alps,  a  promontory  juts  out  into  the  lake  and  soars 
many  hundred  feet  above  it.  It  is  of  hard  granite  rock.  Down  one  of  its 
sides  courses  a  torrent,  the  other  side  is  clothed  with  wood;  on  the  summit  is 
the  immense  building  that  is  called  the  Hohenszalrassburg,  a  mass  of  towers 
and  spires  and  high  metal  roofs  and  frowning  battlements,  with  a  huge  square 
fortress  at  one  end  of  them:  it  is  the  old  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Szalras,  and 
the  huge  donjon  keep  of  it  has  been  there  twelve  centuries,  and  in  all  these 
centuries  no  man  has  ever  seen  its  flag  furled  or  its  portcullis  drawn  up  for  a 
conqueror's  entry. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Schloss  now  existing  is  the  work  of  Meister  Wenzler 
of  Klosterneuburg,  begun  in  1350,  but  the  date  of  the  keep  and  of  the  founda- 
tions generally  is  much  earlier,  and  the  prisons  and  clock-tower  are  Roman- 
esque. Majestic,  magnificent,  and  sombre,  though  not  gloomy,  by  reason  of 
its  rude  decoration  and  the  brilliant  colors  of  its  variegated  roofs,  it  is  scarcely 
changed  since  its  lords  had  dwelt  there  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  their 
great  banner,  black  vultures  on  a  ground  of  gold  and  red,  had  floated  there 
high  up  among  the  clouds,  even  as  it  now  shook  its  heavy  folds  out  on  the 
strong  wind  that  blew  so  keenly  from  the  Prussian  and  the  Polish  plains  due 
north. 

It  is  a  fortress  that  has  wedded  a  palace;  it  is  majestic,  powerful,  imposing, 
splendid,  like  the  great  race  of  which  it  so  long  has  been  the  stronghold  and 
the  birthplace.  But  it  is  as  lonely  in  the  quiet  heart  of  the  everlasting  hills  as 
any  falcon's  or  heron's  nest  hung  in  the  oak  branches. 

And  this  loneliness  seemed  its  sweetest  charm -in  the  eyes  of  its  chatelaine 
and  mistress,  the  Countess  Wanda  von  Szalras,  as  she  leaned  one  evening  over 
the  balustrade  of  her  terrace,  watching  for  the  after-glow  to  warm  the  snows 
of  the  Glockner.  She  held  in  her  hand  an  open  letter  from  her  Kaiserinn, 
and  the  letter  in  its  conclusion  said,  "  You  have  sorrowed  and  tarried  in  seclusion 
long  enough. — too  long;  longer  than  he  would  have  wished  you  to  do.  Come 
back  to  us  and  to  the  world." 

And  Wanda  von  Szalras  thought  to  herself,  "  What  can  the  world  give  me  ? 
What  I  love  is  Hohenszalras  on  earth,  and  Bela  in  heaven." 

What  could  the  world  give  her,  indeed  ?  The  world  cannot  give  back  the 
dead.  She  wanted  nothing  of  the  world.  She  was  rich  in  all  that  it  can  ever 
give. 

In  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the  Second,  those  who  were  then  Counts  of  Szalras 
had  stitched  the  cloth  cross  on  their  sleeves  and  gone  with  the  Emperor  to  the 
Third  Crusade.  In  gratitude  for  their  escape,  father  and  son,  from  the  perils 
of  Palestine  and  the  dangers  of  the  high  seas  and  of  the  treacherous  Danube 
water,  from  Moslem  steel,  and  fever  of  Jaffa,  and  chains  of  swarming  Barbary 
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corsairs,  they,  returning  at  last  in  safety  to  their  eyrie  above  the  Szalrassee,  had 
raised  a  chapel  on  the  island  in  the  lake,  and  made  it  dedicate  to  the  Holy 
Cross.  A  Szalras  of  the  following  generation,  belonging  to  the  Benedictine 
community,  and  being  a  man  of  such  saintly  fervor  and  purity  that  he  was 
canonized  by  Innocent,  had  dwelt  on  the  Holy  Isle  and  given  to  it  the  bene- 
diction and  the  tradition  of  his  sanctity  and  good  works.  As  centuries  went 
on,  the  holy  fame  of  the  shrine,  where  the  Crusader  had  placed  a  branch  from 
a  thorn-tree  of  Nazareth,  grew,  and  gained  in  legend  and  in  miracle,  and  became 
as  adored  an  object  of  pilgrimage  as  the  Holy  Phial  of  Heiligenblut.  All  the 
Hohe  Tauern,  and  throngs  even  from  Carinthia  on  the  one  side  and  Tyrol  on 
the  other,  came  thither  on  the  day  of  Ascension. 

The  old  faith  still  lives,  very  simple,  warm,  and  earnest,  in  the  heart  of 
Austria,  and  with  that  day-dawn  in  midsummer  thousands  of  peasant-folks  flock 
from  mountain-villages  and  forest-chalets  and  little  remote  secluded  towns,  to 
speed  over  the  green  lake  with  flaming  crucifix  and  floating  banner,  and  chanted 
anthem  echoed  from  hill  to  hill.  One  of  those  days  of  pilgrimage  had  made 
her  mistress  of  Hohenszalras. 

It  was  a  martial  and  mighty  race  this  which  in  the  heart  of  the  green  Tauern 
had  made  of  fealty  to  God  and  the  Emperor  a  religion  for  itself  and  all  its 
dependants.  The  Counts  of  Szalras  had  always  been  proud,  stern,  and  noble 
men:  though  their  records  were  often  stained  with  fierce  crimes,  there  was  never 
in  them  any  single  soil  of  baseness,  treachery,  or  fear.  They  had  been  fierce 
and  reckless  in  the  wild  days  when  they  were  forever  at  war  with  the  Counts  of 
Tyrol  and  the  warlike  Archbishops  of  Salzburg.  Then  with  the  Renaissance 
they  had  become  no  less  powerful,  but  more  lettered,  more  courtly,  and  more 
splendid,  and  had  given  alike  friendship  and  service  to  the  Hapsburg.  Now, 
of  all  these  princely  and  most  powerful  people  there  was  but  one  descendant, 
but  one  representative;  and  that  one  was  a  woman. 

Solferino  had  seen  Count  Gela  fall  charging  at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment 
of  horse;  Magenta  had  seen  Count  Victor  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon-shot  as  he 
rode  with  the  dragoons  of  Schwarzenberg;  and  but  a  few  years  later  the  youngest, 
Count  Bela,  had  been  drowned  by  his  own  bright  lake. 

Their  father  had  died  of  grief  for  his  eldest  son;  their  mother  had  been 
lost  to  them  in  infancy;  Bela  and  she  had  grown  up  together,  loving  each  other 
as  only  two  lonely  children  can.  She  had  been  his  elder  by  a  few  years,  and 
he  younger  than  his  age  by  reason  of  his  innocent  simplicity  of  nature  and  his 
delicacy  of  body.  They  had  always  thought  to  make  a  priest  of  him,  and  when 
that  peaceful  future  was  denied  him  on  his  becoming  the  sole  heir,  it  was  the 
cause  of  bitter  though  mute  sorrow  to  the  boy,  who  was  indeed  so  like  a  young 
saint  in  Church  legends  that  the  people  called  him  tenderly  "  der  Heilige  Graf." 
He  had  never  quitted  Hohenszalras,  and  he  knew  every  peasant  around,  every 
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blossom  that  blew,  every  mountain-path,  every  forest  beast  and  bird,  and  every 
tale  of  human  sorrow  in  his  principality.  When  he  became  lord  of  all  after  his 
brother's  death,  he  was  saddened  and  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  his  own  over- 
whelming obligations.  "  I  am  but  the  steward  of  God,"  he  would  say,  with  a 
tender  smile,  to  the  poor  who  blessed  him. 

One  Ascension  Day  the  lake  was,  as  usual,  crowded  with  the  boats  of  pil- 
grims; the  morning  was  fair  and  cloudless,  but,  after  noontide,  wind  arose,  the 
skies  became  overcast,  and  one  of  the  sudden  storms  of  the  country  burst  over 
the  green  waters.  The  young  lord  of  Hohenszalras  was  the  first  to  see  the 
danger  to  the  clumsy,  heavy  boats  crowded  with  country-people,  and  with  his 
household  rowed  out  to  their  aid.  The  storm  had  come  so  suddenly  and  with 
such  violence  that  it  smote,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  lake,  some  score  of  these 
boats  laden  with  the  pilgrims  of  the  Pinzgau  and  the  Innthal,  women  chiefly: 
their  screams  pierced  through  the  noise  of  the  roaring  winds,  and  their  terror 
added  fresh  peril  to  the  dangers  of  the  lake,  which  changed  in  a  few  moments 
to  a  seething  whirlpool  and  flung  them  to  and  fro  like  coots'  nests  in  a  flood. 
The  young  Bela  with  his  servants  saved  many,  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
furious  space  of  wind-lashed,  leaping,  foaming  water;  but  on  the  fourth  voyage 
back  the  young  count's  boat,  overburdened  with  trembling  peasants,  whose 
fright  made  them  blind  and  restive,  dipped  heavily  on  one  side,  filled  and  sank. 
Bela  could  swim  well,  and  did  swim,  even  to  the  very  foot  of  his  own  castle 
rock,  where  a  hundred  hands  were  outstretched  to  save  him;  but,  hearing  a 
drowning  woman's  moan,  he  turned  and  tried  to  reach  her.  A  fresh  surge  of 
the  hissing  water,  a  fresh  gust  of  the  bitter  north  wind,  tossed  him  back  into  a 
yawning  gulf  of  blackness,  and  drove  him  headlong,  and  with  no  more  resist- 
ance in  him  than  if  he  had  been  a  broken  bough,  upon  the  granite  wall  of  his 
own  rocks.  He  was  caught  and  rescued  almost  on  the  instant  by  his  own  men, 
but  his  head  had  struck  upon  the  stone,  and  he  was  senseless.  He  breathed  a 
few  hours,  but  he  never  spoke,  or  opened  his  eyes,  or  gave  any  sign  of  conscious 
life,  and  before  the  night  had  far  advanced  his  innocent  body  was  tenantless 
and  cold,  and  his  sweet  spirit  lived  only  in  men's  memories.  His  sister,  who 
was  absent  at  that  time  at  the  court  of  her  Empress,  became  by  his  death  the 
mistress  of  Hohenszalras  and  the  last  of  her  line. 

When  the  tidings  of  his  heroic  end  reached  her  at  the  imperial  hunting-place 
of  Godollo,  all  the  world  died  for  her, — that  splendid  pageant  of  a  world,  whose 
fairest  and  richest  favors  had  been  always  showered  on  the  daughter  of  the 
mighty  house  of  Szalras.  She  withdrew  herself  from  her  friends,  from  her 
lovers,  from  her  mistress,  and  mourned  for  him  with  a  grief  that  time  could  do 
little  to  assuage,  nothing  to  efface.  She  was  then  twenty  years  of  age. 

She  was  thinking  of  that  death  now,  four  years  later,  as  she  stood  on  the 
terrace  which  overhung  the  cruel  rocks  that  had  killed  him. 
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His  loss  was  to  her  a  sorrow  that  could  never  wholly  pass  away. 

Her  other  brothers  had  been  dear  to  her,  but  only  as  brilliant  young 
soldiers  are  to  a  little  child  who  sees  them  seldom.  But  Bela  had  been  her 
companion,  her  playmate,  her  friend,  her  darling.  From  Bela  she  had  been 
scarce  ever  parted.  Every  day  and  every  night,  herself,  and  all  her  thoughts 
and  all  her  time,  were  given  to  such  administration  of  her  kingdom  as  should 
best  be  meet  in  the  sight  of  God  and  his  angels.  "  I  am  but  Bela's  almoner, 
as  he  was  God's  steward,"  she  said. 

She  leaned  against  the  parapet,  and  looked  across  the  green  and  shining 
water,  the  open  letter  hanging  in  her  hand. 

The  Countess  Wanda  von  Szalras  was  a  beautiful  woman,  but  she  had  that 
supreme  distinction  which  eclipses  beauty,  that  subtile,  indescribable  grace 
and  dignity  which  are  never  seen  apart  from  some  great  lineage  with  long 
traditions  of  culture,  courtesy,  and  courage.  She  was  very  tall,  and  her  move- 
ments had  a  great  repose  and  harmony  in  them;  her  figure,  richness  and 
symmetry.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  deep  brown  hue,  like- the  velvety  brown  of  a 
stag's  throat;  they  were  large,  calm,  proud,  and  meditative.  Her  mouth  was 
very  beautiful;  her  hair  was  light  and  golden;  her  skin  exceedingly  fair.  She 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  country,  and  one  of  the  most 
courted  and  the  most  flattered;  and  her  imperial  mistress  said  now  to  her, 
"  Come  back  to  us  and  to  the  world." 

Standing  upon  her  terrace,  in  a  gown  of  pale-gray  velvet  that  had  no  orna- 
ment save  an  old  gold  girdle  with  an  enamelled  missal  hung  to  it,  with  two 
dogs  at  her  side,  one  the  black  hunting-hound  of  St.  Hubert,  the  other  the 
white  sleuth-hound  of  Russia,  she  looked  like  a  chatelaine  of  the  days  of  Mary 
of  Burgundy  or  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia.  It  seemed  as  if  the  dark  cedar  boughs 
behind  her  should  lift  and  admit  to  her  presence  some  lover  with  her  glove 
against  the  plume  of  his  hat,  and  her  ring  set  in  his  sword-hilt,  who  would  bow 
down  before  her  feet  and  not  dare  to  touch  her  hand  unbidden. 

But  no  lover  was  there.  The  Countess  Wanda  dismissed  all  lovers:  she 
was  wedded  to  the  memory  of  her  brother,  and  to  her  own  liberty  and  power. 

She  leaned  on  the  stone  parapet  of  her  castle  and  gazed  on  the  scene  that 
her  eyes  had  rested  on  since  they  had  first  seen  the  light,  yet  of  which  she 
never  wearied.  The  intense  depth  of  color,  that  is  the  glory  of  Austria,  was 
deepening  with  each  moment  that  the  sun  went  nearer  to  its  setting  in  the  dark 
blue  of  thunder-clouds  that  brooded  in  the  west,  over  the  Venediger  and  the 
Zillerthal  Alps.  Soon  the  sun  would  pass  that  barrier  of  stone  and  ice,  and 
evening  would  fall  here  in  the  mountains  of  the  Iselthal,  whilst  it  would  be 
still  clay  for  the  plains  of  the  Ober-Pinzgau  and  Salzkammergut.  But  as  yet 
the  radiance  was  here;  and  the  dark  oak  woods  and  birch  woods,  the  purple 
pine  forests,  the  blue  lake  waters,  and  the  glaciers  of  the  Glockner  range,  had 
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all  that  grandeur  which  makes  a  sunset  in  these  highlands  at  once  so  splendid 
and  so  peaceful.  There  is  an  infinite  sense  of  peace  in  those  cool,  vast,  unworn 
mountain  solitudes,  with  the  rain-mists  sweeping  like  spectral  armies  over  the 
level  lands  below,  and  the  sun-rays  slanting  heavenward,  like  the  spears  of  an 
angelic  host.  There  is  such  abundance  of  rushing  water,  of  deep  grass,  of 
endless  shade,  of  forest-trees,  of  heather  and  pine,  of  torrent  and  tarn;  and 
beyond  these  are  the  great  peaks  that  loom  through  breaking  clouds,  and  the 
clear  cold  air,  in  which  the  vulture  wheels  and  the  heron  sails,  and  the  shadows 
are  so  deep,  and  the  stillness  is  so  sweet,  and  the  earth  seems  so  green,  and 
fresh,  and  silent,  and  strong.  Nowhere  else  can  one  rest  so  well;  nowhere 
else  is  there  so  fit  a  refuge  for  all  the  faiths  and  fancies  that  can  find  a  home 
no  longer  in  the  harsh  and  hurrying  world:  there  is  room  for  them  all  in  the 
Austrian  forests,  from  the  Erl-King  to  Ariel  and  Oberon. 

The  Countess  Wanda  leaned  against  the  balustrade  of  the  terrace  and 
watched  that  banquet  of  color  on  land  and  cloud  and  water, — watched  till  the 
sun  sank  out  of  sight  behind  the  Venediger  snows  and  the  domes  of  the  Glock- 
ner,  and  all  the  lesser  peaks  opposite  were  changing  from  the  warmth,  as  of 
a  summer  rose,  to  a  pure  transparent  gray,  that  seemed  here  and  there  to  be 
pierced  as  with  fire. 

"  How  often  do  we  thank  God  for  the  mountains  ?  "  she  thought.  "  Yet 
we  ought  every  night  that  we  pray." 

Then  she  sighed  as  her  eyes  sank  from  the  hill-tops  to  the  lake  water,  dark 
as  iron,  glittering  as  steel,  now  that  the  radiance  of  the  sun  had  passed  off  it. 
She  remembered  Bela. 

How  could  she  ever  forget  him,  with  that  murderous  water  shining  forever 
at  her  feet  ? 

The  world  called  her  undiminished  tenderness  for  her  dead  brother  a  morbid 
grief,  but  then  to  the  world  at  large  any  fidelity  seems  so  strange  and  stupid  a 
waste  of  years:  it  does  not  understand  that  tout  cassc,  tout  las se,  tout  passe,  was 
not  written  for  strong  natures. 

"  How  could  I  ever  forget  him,  so  long  as  that  water  glides  there?"  she 
thought,  as  her  eyes  rested  on  the  emerald  and  sparkling  lake. 

"  Yet  her  majesty  is  so  right ! — so  right  and  so  wise  ! "  said  a  familiar  voice 
at  her  side. 

And  there  came  up  to  her  the  loveliest  little  lady  in  all  the  empire, — an  old 
lady,  but  so  delicate,  so  charming,  so  pretty,  so  fragile,  that  she  seemed  lovelier 
than  all  the  young  ones;  a  very  fairy  godmother,  covered  up  in  lace  and  fur, 
and  leaning  on  a  gold-headed  cane,  and  wearing  red  shoes  with  high  gilt  heels, 
and  smiling  with  serene  blue  eyes,  as  though  she  had  just  stepped  down  out  of 
a  pictured  copy  of  Cinderella  and  could  change  common  pumpkins  into  gilded 
chariots,  and  mice  into  horses,  at  a  wish. 
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She  was  the  Princess  Ottilie  of  Lilienhohe,  and  had  once  been  head  of  a 
religious  house. 

"  Her  majesty  is  so  right !  "  she  said,  once  more,  with  emphasis. 

The  Countess  Wanda  turned,  and  smiled,  rather  with  her  eyes  than  with 
her  lips. 

"  It  would  not  become  my  loyal  affection  to  say  she  could  be  wrong.  But 
still  I  know  myself,  and  I  know  the  world  very  well,  and  I  far  prefer  Hohen- 
szalras  to  it." 

"  Hohenszalras  is  all  very  well  in  the  summer  and  autumn,"  said  Princess 
Ottilie,  with  a  glance  of  anything  but  love  at  the  great  fantastic  solemn  pile; 
"  but  for  a  woman  of  your  age  and  your  possesions  to  pass  your  days  talking 
to  farmers  and  fishermen,  poring  over  books,  perplexing  yourself  as  to  whether 
it  is  right  for  you  to  accept  wealth  that  comes  from  such  a  source  of  danger  to 
human  life  as  your  salt-mines,  it  is  absurd,  it  is  ludicrous.  You  are  made  for 
something  more  than  a  political  economist;  you  should  be  in  the  great  world." 

"  I  prefer  my  solitude  and  my  liberty." 

"Liberty  !  Who  or  what  could  dictate  to  you  in  the  world  ?  You  reigned 
there  once;  you  would  always  reign  there." 

"  Social  life  is  a  bondage,  as  an  empress's  is.  It  denies  one  the  greatest 
luxury  of  life, — solitude." 

"  Certainly,  if  you  love  solitude  so  much,  you  have  your  heart's  desire  here. 
It  is  an  Alvernia  !  It  is  a  Mount  Athos  !  It  is  a  snow-entombed  paraclete, 
a  hermitage  only  tempered  by  horses  !"  said  the  princess,  with  a  little  angry 
laugh. 

Her  grandniece  smiled. 

"  By  many  horses,  certainly.  Dearest  aunt,  what  would  you  have  ?  Austrians 
are  all  centaurs  and  amazons.  I  am  only  like  my  Kaiserinn  in  that  passion." 

The  princess  sighed. 

She  had  never  been  able  to  comprehend  the  forest  life,  the  daring,  the 
intrepidity,  the  open-air  pastimes,  and  the  delight  in  danger  which  character- 
ized all  the  race  of  Szalras.  Daughter  of  a  North-German  princeling,  and 
with  some  French  blood  in  her  veins  also,  reared  under  the  formal  etiquette  of 
her  hereditary  court,  and  at  an  early  age  canoness  of  one  of  those  great  semi- 
religious  orders  which  are  only  open  to  the  offspring  of  royal  or  of  most  noble 
lines,  her  whole  life  had  been  one  molded  to  form  and  conventional  habit, 
and  only  her  own  sweetness  and  sprightliness  of  temper  had  saved  her  from 
the  narrowness  of  judgment  and  the  chilliness  of  formality  which  such  a  life 
begets.  The  order  of  which  until  late  years  she  had  been  superior  was  one 
for  magnificence  and  wealth  unsurpassed  in  Europe;  but,  semi-secular  in  its 
privileges,  it  had  left  her  much  liberty,  and  never  wholly  divorced  her  from  the 
world,  which  in  an  innocent  way  she  had  always  loved  and  enjoyed. 
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After  Count  Victor's  death  she  had  resigned  her  office  on  the  plea  of  age 
and  delicacy  of  health,  and  had  come  to  take  up  her  residence  at  Hohenszalras 
with  her  dead  niece's  children.  She  had  done  so  because  she  had  believed  it  to 
be  her  duty,  and  her  attachment  to  Wanda  and  Bela  had  always  been  very 
great;  but  she  had  never  learned  to  love  the  solitude  of  the  Hohe  Tauern  or 
ceased  to  regard  Hohenszalras  as  a  place  of  martyrdom.  After  the  minute 
divisions  of  every  hour  and  observance  of  every  smallest  ceremonial  that  she 
had  been  used  to  at  her  father's  own  little  court  of  Lilienslust,  and  in  her  own 
religious  house,  where  every  member  of  the  order  was  a  daughter  of  some  one 
of  the  highest  families  of  Germany  or  of  Austria,  the  life  at  Hohenszalras,  with 
its  out-door  pastimes,  its  feudal  habits,  its  vast  liberties  for  man  and  beast,  and 
its  long  frozen  winters,  when  not  a  soul  could  come  near  it  from  over  the 
passes,  seemed  very  terrible  to  her.  She  could  never  understand  her  niece's 
passionate  attachment  to  it,  and  she  in  real  truth  only  breathed  entirely  at  ease 
in  those  few  weeks  of  the  year  which — to  please  her — her  niece  consented  to 
pass  away  from  the  Hohe  Tauern. 

"  Surely  you  will  go  to  Ischl  or  to  Godollo  this  autumn,  since  her  majesty 
wishes  it  ? "  she  said,  now,  with  an  approving  glance  at  the  imperial  letter. 

"  Her  majesty  is  so  kind  as  always  to  wish  it,"  answered  the  Countess 
Wanda.  "  Let  us  leave  time  to  show  what  it  holds  for  us.  This  is  scarcely 
summer.  Yesterday  was  the  i5th  of  May." 

"  It  is  horribly  cold,"  said  the  princess,  drawing  her  silver-gray  fur  about 
her.  "  It  is  always  horribly  cold  here,  even  in  midsummer.  And  when  it  does 
not  snow  it  rains;  you  cannot  deny  that." 

"  Come,  come  !  we  have  seen  the  sun  all  day  to-day.  I  hope  we  shall  see 
it  many  days,  for  they  have  begun  planting-out,  you  see:  the  garden  will  soon 
be  gorgeous." 

"When  the  mist  allows  it  to  be  seen,  it  will  be,  I  daresay,"  said  Princess 
Ottilie,  somewhat  pettishly.  u  It  is  tolerable  here  in  the  summer,  though  never 
agreeable.  But  the  Empress  is  so  right;  it  is  absurd  to  shut  yourself  longer 
up  in  this  gloomy  place;  you  are  bound  to  return  to  the  world.  You  owe  it  to 
your  position  to  be  seen  in  it  once  more." 

"  The  world  does  not  want  me,  my  dear  aunt,  nor  do  I  want  the  world." 

"  That  is  sheer  perversity " 

"  How  am  I  perverse  ?  I  know  the  world  very  well,  and  I  know  that  no 
one  is  necessary  to  it,  unless  it  be  Herr  von  Bismarck." 

"  I  do  not  see  what  Herr  von  Bismarck  has  to  do  with  your  going  back  to 
your  natural  manner  of  life,"  said  the  princess,  severely,  who  abhorred  any 
sort  of  levity  in  regard  to  the  mighty  minister  who  had  destroyed  the  Lilien- 
hohe  princes,  one  fine  morning,  as  indifferently  as  a  boy  plucks  down  a  cran- 
berry-bough. "  In  summer,  or  even  in  autumn,  Hohenszalras  is  endurable,  but 
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in  winter  it  is — hyperborean:  even  you  must  grant  that.  One  might  as  well  be 
jammed  in  a  ship,  amidst  icebergs,  in  the  midst  of  a  frozen  sea." 

"  And  you  were  born  on  the  Elbe  !  oh,  fie  !  But  indeed,  my  dearest  aunt, 
I  like  the  frozen  sea.  The  white  months  have  no  terrors  for  me.  What  you 
call,  and  what  calls  itself,  the  great  world  is  far  more  narrow  than  the  Iselthal. 
Here  one's  fancies,  at  least,  can  fly  high  as  the  eagles  do;  in  the  world  who 
can  rise  out  of  the  hot-house  air  of  the  salons  and  see  beyond  the  doings  of 
one's  friends  and  foes  ?  " 

"  Surely  one's  own  friends  and  foes — people  like  one's  self,  in  a  word — must 
be  as  interesting  as  Hans,  and  Peter,  and  Katte,  and  Grethel,  with  their  cram- 
pons or  their  milk-pails,"  said  the  princess,  with  impatience.  "  Besides,  surely 
in  the  world  there- are  political  movement,  influence,  interests." 

"  Oh  I  intrigue  ? — as  useful  as  Mdme.  de  Lamballe's  or  Mdme.  de  Longue- 
ville's  ?  No!  I  do  not  believe  there  is  even  that  in  our  time,  when  even  diplo- 
macy itself  is  fast  becoming  a  mere  automatic  factor  in  a  world  that  is  gov- 
erned by  newspapers  and  which  has  changed  the  tyranny  of  wits  for  the  tyranny 
of  crowds.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  a  '  coterie  of  countesses  '  could  change 
ministries,  if  they  ever  did  do  so  outside  the  novels  of  Disraeli.  Drawing-room 
cabals  may  still  do  some  mischief,  perhaps,  but  they  can  do  no  good.  Some- 
times, indeed,  I  think  that  what  is  called  government  everywhere  is  nothing  but 
a  gigantic  mischief-making  and  place- seeking.  The  State  is  everywhere  too 
like  a  mother  who  sweeps  her  door-step  diligently  and  scolds  the  neighbors, 
while  her  child  scalds  itself  to  death  unseen  within." 

"  In  the  world,"  interrupted  the  princess,  appositely,  "  you  might  persuade 
them  that  the  sweeping  of  door-steps  is  not  sufficient " 

"  I  prefer  to  keep  my  own  house  in  order.  It  is  quite  enough  occupation," 
said  the  Countess  Wanda,  with  a  smile.  "  Dear  aunt,  here  among  my  owri 
folks  I  can  do  some  real  good,  I  have  some  tangible  influence,  I  can  feel  that 
my  life  is  not  altogether  spent  in  vain.  Why  should  I  exchange  these  simple 
and  solid  satisfactions  for  the  frivolities  and  the  inanities  of  a  life  of  pleasure 
which  would  not  even  please  me  ?" 

"  You  are  very  hard  to  please,  I  know,"  retorted  the  princess.  "  But,  say 
what  you  will,  it  becomes  ridiculous  for  a  person  of  your  age,  your  great  posi- 
tion, and  your  personal  beauty,  to  immure  yourself  eternally  in  what  is  virtually 
no  better  than  confinement  to  a  fortress." 

"  A  court  is  more  of  a  prison  to  me,"  said  Wanda  on  Szalras.  "  I  know 
both  lives,  and  I  prefer  this  life.  As  for  my  being  very  hard  to  please,  I  think 
I  was  very  gay  and  mirthful  before  Bela's  death.  Since  then  all  the  earth  has 
grown  gray  for  me." 

"  Forgive  me,  my  beloved  !  "  said  Princess  Ottilie,  with  quick  contrition, 
whilst  moisture  sprang  into  her  limpid  and  still  luminous  blue  eyes. 
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Wanda  von  Szalras  took  the  old  abbess's  hand  in  her  own  and  kissed  it. 

"  I  understand  all  you  wish  for  me,  dear  aunt.  Believe  me,  I  envy  people 
when  I  hear  them  laughing  light-heartedly  among  each  other.  I  think  I  shall 
never  laugh  so  again." 

"If  you  would  only  marry "  said  the  princess,  with  some  hesitation. 

"You  think  marriage  amusing?"  she  said,  with  a  certain  contempt.  "If 
you  do,  it  is  only  because  you  escaped  it." 

"  Amusing  !  "  said  the  princess,  a  little  scandalized.  "I  could  speak  of  no 
sacrament  of  our  Holy -Church  as  '  amusing. '  You  rarely  display  such  levity 
of  language.  I  confess,  I  do  not  comprehend  you.  Marriage  would  give  you 
interests  in  life  which  you  seem  to  lack  sadly  now.  It  would  restore  you  to  the 
world.  It  would  be  a  natural  step  to  take,  with  such  vast  possessions  as  yours." 

"  It  is  not  likely  I  shall  ever  take  it,"  said  Wanda  von  Szalras,  drawing  the 
soft  fine  ear  of  Donau  through  her  fingers. 

"  I  know  it  is  not  likely.  I  am  very  sorry  that  it  is  not  likely.  Yet  what 
nobler  creature  does  God's  earth  contain  than  your  cousin  Egon  ? " 

"Egon?  Yes,  he  is  a  good  and  brave  and  loyal  gentleman,  none  better; 
but  I  shall  no  more  marry  him  than  Donau  here  will  wed  a  forest  doe." 

"  Yet  he  has  loved  you  for  ten  years.  But,  if  not  he,  there  are  so  many 
others,  men  of  high  enough  place  to  be  above  all  suspicion  of  mercenary 
motive.  No  woman  has  been  more  adored  than  you,  Wanda.  Look  at  Hugo 
Landrassy." 

"  Oh,  pray  spare  me  their  enumeration.  It  is  like  the  Catalogue  of  Ships  !  " 
said  the  Countess  Wanda,  with  some  coldness  and  some  impatience  on  her 
face. 

At  that  moment  an  old  man,  who  was  major-domo  of  Hohenszalras, 
approached,  and  begged  with  deference  to  know  whether  his  ladies  would  be 
pleased  to  dine. 

The  princess  signified  her  readiness  with  alacrity;  Wanda  von  Szalras 
signed  assent  with  less  willingness. 

"What  a  disagreeable  obligation  dining  is  !  "  she  said,  as  she  turned  reluc- 
tantly from  the  evening  scene,  with  the  lake  sleeping"  in  dusk  and  shadow,  while 
the  snow-summits  still  shone  like  silver  and  glowed  with  rose. 

"  It  is  very  wicked  to  think  so,"  said  her  great-aunt.  "  When  a  merciful 
Creator  has  appointed  our  appetites  for  our  consolation  and  support,  it  is  only 
an  ingrate  who  is  not  thankful  lawfully  to  indulge  them." 

"  That  view  of  them  never  occurred  to  me,"  said  the  chatelaine  of  Hohen- 
szalras. "I  think  you  must  have  stolen  it,  aunt,  from  some  abb'e  galant  or 
some  chanoinesse  as  lovely  as  yourself  in  the  last  century.  Alas  !  if  not  to 
care  to  eat  be  ungrateful,  I  am  a  sad  ingrate.  Donau  and  Neva  are  more 
ready  subscribers  to  your  creed." 
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Donau  and  Neva  were  already  racing  towards  the  castle,  and  Wanda  von 
Szalras,  with  one  backward  lingering  glance  to  the  sunset,  which  already  was 
fading,  followed  them  with  slow  steps  to  the  grand  house  of  which  she  was 
mistress. 

In  the  north  alone  the  sky  was  overcast  and  of  a  tawny  color,  where  the 
Pinzgau  lay,  with  the  green  Salzach  water  rushing  through  its  wooded  gorges, 
and  its  tracts  of  sand  and  stone  desolate  as  any  desert. 

That  slender  space  of  angry  yellow  to  the  north  boded  ill  for  the  night. 
Bitter  storms  rolled  in  west  from  the  Bohmerwald,  or  north  from  the  Salzkam- 
mergut,  many  a  time  in  the  summer  weather,  changing  it  to  winter  as  they 
passed,  tugging  at  the  roof-ropes  of  the  chalets,  driving  the  sheep  into  their 
sennerin's  huts,  covering  with  mist  and  rain  the  mountain-sides,  and  echoing 
in  thunder  from  the  peaks  of  the  Unterberger  to  the  snows  of  the  Ortler-spitz. 
It  was  such  a  sudden  storm  which  had  taken  Bela's  life. 

"  I  think  we  shall  have  wild  weather,"  said  the  princess,  drawing  her  furs 
around  her,  as  she  walked  down  the  broad  length  of  the  stone  terrace. 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Wanda.  "  It  is  coming  very  soon;  and  I  fear  I  did 
a  cruel  thing  this  morning." 

"  What  was  that  ?  " 

"I  sent  a  stranger  to  find  his  way  over  our  hills  to  Matrey  as  best  he  might. 
He  will  hardly  have  reached  it  by  now,  and  if  a  storm  should  come " 

"A  stranger?"  said  Princess  Ottilie,  whose  curiosity  was  always  alive  and 
had  also  lately  no  food  for  its  hunger. 

"  Only  a  poacher;  but  he  was  a  gentleman,  which  made  his  crime  the  worse." 

"  A  gentleman,  and  you  sent  him  over  the  hills  without  a  guide  ?  It  seems 
unlike  the  hospitality  of  Hohenszalras." 

"  Why,  he  would  have  shot  a  kutengeier!  " 

"  A  kutengeier  is  a  horrible  beast,"  said  the  princess,  with  a  shudder,  "  and 
a  stranger,  just  for  an  hour  or  so,  would  be  welcome." 

"  Even  if  his  name  were  not  in  the  Hof-Kalender?  "  asked  her  niece,  smiling. 

"  If  he  had  been  a  peddler,  or  a  clock-maker,  you  would  have  sent  him  in 
to  rest.  For  a  gentlewoman,  Wanda,  and  so  proud  a  one  as  you  are,  you  are 
curiously  cruel  to  your  own  class." 

"  I  am  always  cruel  to  poachers.  And  to  shoot  a  vulture  in  the  month 
of  May ! " 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  dining-hall  was  a  vast  chamber,  panelled  and  ceiled  with  oak.  In  the 
centre  of  the  panels  were  emblazoned  shields  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Szalras 
and  of  the  families  with  which  they  had  intermarried;  the  long  lancet  windows 
had  been  painted  by  no  less  a  hand  than  that  of  Jacob  of  Ulm;  the  knights' 
stalls  which  ran  round  the  hall  were  the  elaborate  carving  of  Georges  Syrlin; 
and  old  gorgeous  banners  dropped  down  above  them,  heavy  with  broideries 
and  bullion. 

There  were  upper  servants  in  black  clothes  with  knee-breeches,  and  a  dozen 
lackeys  in  purple  and  silver  liveries,  ranged  about  the  table.  In  many  ways 
there  was  a  carelessness  and  ease  in  the  household  which  always  seemed 
lamentable  to  the  Princess  Ottilie,  but  in  matters  of  etiquette  the  great  house- 
hold was  ruled  like  a  small  court;  and  when  sovereigns  became  guests  there 
little  in  the  order  of  the  day  needed  change  at  Hohenszalras. 

The  castle  was  half  fortress,  half  palace, — a  noble  and  solemn  place,  which 
had  seen  many  centuries  of  warfare,  of  splendor,  and  of  alternate  war  and  joy. 
Strangers  used  to  Paris  gilding,  to  Italian  sunlight,  to  English  country-houses, 
found  it  too  severe,  too  august,  too  dark,  and  too  stern  in  its  majesty,  and  were 
awed  by  it.  But  she  who  had  loved  it  and  played  in  it  in  infancy  changed 
nothing  there,  but  cherished  it  as  it  had  come  to  her;  and  it  was  in  all  much 
the  same  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Lion,  from  its  Gothic 
Silbern  Chapelle,  that  was  like  an  ivory  and  jewelled  casket  set  in  dusky 
silver,  to  its  immense  Rittersaal,  with  a  hundred  knights  in  full  armor  standing 
down  it,  as  the  bronze  figures  stand  round  Maximilian's  empty  tomb  in  Tyrol. 
There  are  many  such  noble  places  hidden  away  in  the  deep  forests  and  the 
mountain-glens  of  Maximilian's  empire. 

In  this  hall  there  were  some  fifteen  persons  standing.  They  were  the  priest, 
the  doctor,  the  high  steward,  the  almoner,  some  dames  de  compagnie,  and  some 
poor  ladies,  widows  or  spinsters,  who  subsisted  on  the  charities  of  Hohenszalras. 
The  two  noble  ladies  bowed  to  them  all  and  said  a  few  kind  words,  then  passed 
on  and  seated  themselves  at  their  own  table,  whilst  these  other  persons  took 
their  seats  noiselessly  at  a  longer  table,  behind  a  low  screen  of  carved  oak. 

The  lords  of  Hohenszalras  had  always  thus  adhered  to  the  old  feudal  habit 
of  dining  in  public,  and  in  royal  fashion,  thus. 

The  Countess  Wanda  and  her  aunt  spoke  little;  the  one  was  thinking  of 
many  other  things  than  of  the  food  brought  to  her,  the  other  was  enjoying  to 
the  uttermost  each  bouch'ee,  each  relev^  each  morsel  of  quail,  each  mouthful 
of  wine-stewed  trout,  each  succulent  truffle,  and  each  rich  drop  of  crown  tokay. 

The  repast  was  long,  and  to  one  of  them  extremely  tedious;  but  these 
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formal  and  prolonged  ceremonials  had  been  the  habit  of  her  house,  and  Wanda 
von  Szalras  carefully  observed  all  hereditary  usage  and  custom.  When  her 
aunt  had  eaten  her  last  fruit,  and  she  herself  had  broken  her  last  biscuit 
between  the  dogs,  they  rose,  one  glad  that  the  most  tiresome,  and  the  other 
regretful  that  the  most  pleasant,  hour  of  the  uneventful  day  was  over. 

With  a  bow  of  farewell  to  the  standing  household,  they  went  by  mutual 
consent  their  divers  ways;  the  princess  to  her  favorite  blue-room  and  her  after- 
dinner  doze,  Wanda  to  her  own  study,  the  chamber  most  essentially  her  own, 
where  all  were  hers. 

The  softness  and  radiance  of  the  after-glow  had  given  place  to  night  and 
rain;  the  mists  and  the  clouds  had  rolled  up  from  the  Zillerthal  Alps,  and  the 
water  was  pouring  from  the  skies. 

Lamps,  wax  candles,  flambeaux,  burning  in  sconces  or  upheld  by  statues 
or  swinging  from  chains,  were  illumining  the  darkness  of  the  great  castle,  but 
in  her  own  study  only  one  little  light  was  shining,  for  she,  a  daughter  of  the 
mystical  mountains  and  forests,  loved  the  shadows  of  the  night. 

She  seated  herself  here  by  the.  unshuttered  casement.  The  moon  was 
glancing  like  a  broad  silver  scutcheon  above  the  Glockner  range,  and  the  rain- 
clouds  as  yet  did  not  obscure  it,  though  a  film  of  falling  water  veiled  all  the 
westward  shore  of  the  lake  and  all  the  snows  on  the  peaks  and  crests  of  the 
Venediger.  She  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  cushioned  seat,  and  looked  out  into 
the  night. 

"  Bela,  my  Bela  !  are  you  content  with  me  ?"  she  murmured.  To  her,  Bela 
was  as  living  as  though  he  were  present  by  her  side;  she  lived  in  the  constant 
belief  of  his  companionship  and  his  sight.  Death  was  a  cruel — ah,  how  cruel  ! 
— wall  built  up  between  him  and  her,  forbidding  them  the  touch  of  each  other's 
hands,  denying  them  the  smiles  of  each  other's  eyes;  but  none  the  less  to  her 
was  he  there,  unseen,  but  ever  near,  hidden  behind  that  inexorable,  invisible 
barrier  which  one  day  would  fall  and  let  her  pass  and  join  him. 

She  sat  idle  in  the  embrasure  of  the  oriel  window,  whilst  the  one  lamp  burned 
behind  her.  This,  her  favorite  room,  had  scarcely  been  changed  since  Maria 
Theresa,  on  a  visit  there,  had  made  it  her  bower-room.  The  window-panes  had 
been  painted  by  Selier  of  Landshut  in  1440;  the  stove  was  one  of  Hirschvogel's; 
the  wood-carvings  had  been  done  by  Schuferstein;  there  was  a  silver  repousse 
work  of  Kellerthaler,  tapestries  of  Marc  de  Comans,  enamels  of  Elbertus  of 
Cologne,  of  Jean  of  Limoges,  of  Leonard  Limousin,  of  Penicaudius,  embroid- 
ered stuffs  of  Isabeau  Maire,  damascened  armor  once  worn  by  Henry  the 
Lion,  a  painted  spinet  that  had  belonged  to  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  and  an  ivory 
book  of  Hours  once  used  by  Carolus  Magnus;  and  all  these  things,  like  the 
many  other  treasures  of  the  castle,  had  been  there  for  centuries, — gifts  from 
royal  guests,  spoils  of  foreign  conquests,  memorials  of  splendid  embassies  or 
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offices  of  state  held  by  the  lords  of  Szalras,  or  marriage-presents  at  magnificent 
nuptials  in  the  old  magnificent  ages. 

In  this  room  she,  their  sole  living  representative,  was  never  disturbed  on 
any  pretext.  In  the  adjacent  library  (a  great  cedar-lined  room,  holding  half 
a  million  volumes,  with  many  missals  and  early  classics  and  many  an  editio 
princeps  of  the  Renaissance),  she  held  all  her  audiences,  heard  all  petitions  or 
complaints,  audited  her  accounts,  conversed  with  her  tenants  or  her  stewards, 
her  lawyers  or  her  peasants,  and  labored  earnestly  to  use  to  the  best  of  her 
intelligence  the  power  bequeathed  to  her. 

"  I  am  but  God's  and  Bela's  steward,  as  my  steward  is  mine,"  she  said 
always  to  herself,  and  never  avoided  any  duty  or  labor  entailed  on  her,  never 
allowed  weariness  or  self-indulgence  to  enervate  her.  Qui  facit per  aliwn  facit 
per  se,  had  been  early  taught  to  her,  and  she  never  forgot  it.  She  never  did 
anything  vicariously  which  concerned  those  dependent  upon  her.  And  she 
was  an  absolute  sovereign  in  this  her  kingdom  of  glaciers  and  forests, — her 
frozen  sea,  as  she  had  called  it.  She  never  avoided  a  duty  merely  because  it 
was  troublesome,  and  she  never  gave  her  signature  without  knowing  why  and 
wherefore.  It  is  easy  to  be  generous;  to  be  just  is  more  difficult  and  burden- 
some. Generous  by  temper,  she  strove  earnestly  to  be  always  just  as  well,  and 
her  life  was  not  without  those  fatigues  which  a  very  great  fortune  brings  with 
it  to  any  one  who  regards  it  as  a  sacred  trust. 

She  had  wide  possessions  and  almost  incalculable  wealth.  She  had  salt-mines 
in  Galicia,  she  had  vineyards  in  the  Salzkammergut,  she  had  vast  plains  of 
wheat  and  leagues  on  leagues  of  green  lands,  where  broods  of  horses  bred  and 
reared,  away  in  the  steppes  of  Hungary.  She  had  a  palace  in  the  Herrengasse 
at  Vienna,  another  in  the  Teresienplatz  of  Salzburg;  she  had  forests  and  farms 
in  the  Innthal  and  the  Zillerthal;  she  had  a  beautiful  little  schloss  on  the  green 
Ebensee,  which  had  been  the  dower-house  of  the  Countesses  of  Szalras,  and 
she  had  pine  woods,  quarries,  vineyards,  and  even  a  whole  riverine  town  on  the 
Danube,  with  a  right  to  take  toll  on  the  ferry  there,  which  had  been  given  to 
her  forefathers  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  a  right  that  she  herself  had  let  drop 
into  desuetude.  "  I  do  not  want  the  poor  folks'  copper  kreutzer,"  she  said  to 
her  lawyers  when  they  remonstrated.  What  did  please  her  was  the  fact  coupled 
with  this  right  that  even  the  Kaiser  could  not  have  entered  her  little  town  with- 
out his  marshal  thrice  knocking  at  the  gates  and  receiving  from  the  warder  the 
permission  to  pass,  in  the  words,  "  The  Counts  von  Szalras  bid  you  come  in 
peace." 

All  these  things  and  places  made  a  vast  source  of  revenue,  and  the  property, 
whose  title-deeds  and  archives  lay  in  many  a  chest  and  coffer  in  the  old  city  of 
Salzburg,  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  It  would  have  given  large  portions 
and  dowries  to  a  score  of  sons  and  daughters  and  been  none  the  worse.  And  it 
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was  all  accumulating  on  the  single  head  of  one  young  and  lonely  woman!  She 
was  the  last  of  her  race;  there  were  distant  collateral  branches,  but  none  of  them 
near  enough  to  have  any  title  to  Hohenszalras.  She  could  bequeath  it  where 
she  would,  and  she  had  already  willed  it  to  her  Kaiserinn,  in  a  document  shut  up 
in  an  iron  chest  in  the  city  of  Salzburg.  She  thought  the  crown  would  be  a 
surer  and  juster  guardian  of  her  place  and  people  than  any  one  person,  whose 
caprices  she  could  not  foretell,  whose  extravagance  or  whose  injustice  she  could 
not  foresee.  Sometimes,  even  to  the  spiritual  mind  of  the  Princess  Ottilie,  the 
persistent  refusal  of  her  niece  to  think  of  any  marriage  seemed  almost  a  crime 
against  mankind. 

What  did  the  Crown  want  with  it  ? 

The  Princess  was  a  woman  of  absolutely  loyal  sentiment  towards  all  ancient 
sovereignties.  She  believed  in  divine  right,  and  was  as  strong  a  royalist  as  it 
is  possible  for  any  one  to  be  whose  fathers  have  been  devoured  like  an  anchovy 
by  M.  de  Bismarck,  and  who  has  the  sympathy  of  fellow-feeling  with  Frohsdorf 
and  Gmiinden.  But  even  her  devotion  to  the  rights  of  monarchs  failed  to 
induce  her  to  see  why  the  Hapsburg  should  inherit  Hohenszalras.  The  Crown 
is  a  noble  heir,  but  it  is  one  which  leaves  the  heart  cold.  Who  would  ever 
care  for  her  people,  and  her  forests,  and  her  animals,  as  she  had  done  ?  Even 
from  her  beloved  Kaiserinn  she  could  not  hope  for  that.  "If  I  had  married  !" 
she  thought,  the  words  of  the  Princess  Ottilie  coming  back  upon  her  memory. 

Perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  her  people  and  her  lands,  it  might  have  been  better. 

But  there  are  women  to  whom  the  thought  of  physical  surrender  of  them- 
selves is  fraught  with  repugnance  and  disgust, — a  sentiment  so  strong  that  only 
a  great  passion  vanquishes  it.  She  was  one  of  these  women,  and  passion  she 
had  never  felt. 

"  Even  for  Hohenszalras  I  could  not,"  she  thought,  as  she  leaned  on  the 
embrasure  cushions  and  watched  the  moon,  gradually  covered  with  the  heavy 
blue-black  clouds.  The  Crown  should  be  her  heir  and  reign  here  after  her, 
when  she  should  be  laid  by  the  side  of  Bela  in  that  beautiful  dusky  chapel 
beneath  the  sepulchre  of  ivory  and  silver  where  all  the  dead  of  the  house  of 
Szalras  slept.  But  it  was  an  heir  which  left  her  heart  cold. 

She  rose  abruptly,  left  the  embrasure,  and  began  to  examine  the  letters  of 
the  day  and  put  down  heads  of  replies  to  them,  which  her  secretary  could 
amplify  on  the  morrow. 

One  letter  her  secretary  could  not  answer  for  her;  it  was  a  letter  which 
gave  her  pain,  and  which  she  read  with  an  impatient  sigh.  It  urged  her  return 
to  the  world,  as  the  letter  of  her  Empress  had  done,  and  it  urged  with  timidity, 
yet  with  passion,  a  love  that  had  been  loyal  to  her  from  her  childhood.  It  was 
signed  "  Egon  Vasarhely/' 

"  It  is  the  old  story,"  she  thought.     "  Poor  Egon  !     If  only  one  could  have 
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loved  him,  how  it  would  have  simplified  everything!  and  I  do  love  him,  as  I 
once  loved  Gela  and  Victor." 

But  that  was  not  the  love  which  Egon  Vasarhely  pleaded  for  with  the  ten- 
derness of  one  who  had  been  to  her  as  a  brother  from  her  babyhood,  and  the 
frankness  of  a  man  who  knew  his  own  rank  so  high  and  his  own  fortunes  so 
great  that  no  mercenary  motive  could  be  attributed  to  him  even  when  he 
sought  the  mistress  of  Hohenszalras.  It  was  the  old  story:  she  had  heard  it 
many  times  from  him  and  from  others  in  those  brilliant  winters  in  Vienna 
which  had  preceded  Bela's  death.  And  it  had  always  failed  to  touch  her. 
Women  who  have  never  loved  are  harsh  to  love  from  ignorance. 

At  that  moment  a  louder  crash  of  thunder  reverberated  from  hill  to  hill, 
and  the  Glockner  domes  seemed  to  shout  to  the  crests  of  the  Venediger. 

"  I  hope  that  stranger  is  housed  and  safe,"  she  thought,  her  mind  reverting 
to  the  poacher  of  whom  she  had  spoken  on  the  terrace  at  sunset.  His  face 
c  ime  before  her  memory, — a  beautiful  face,  Oriental  in  feature,  Northern  in 
complexion,  fair  and  cold,  with  blue  eyes  of  singular  brilliancy. 

The  forests  of  Hohenszalras  are  in  themselves  a  principality.  Under 
enormous  trees,  innumerable  brooks  and  little  torrents  dash  downwards  to  lose 
themselves  in  the  green  twilight  of  deep  gorges;  broad,  dark,  still  lawns  lie 
like  cups  of  jade  in  the  bosom  of  the  woods;  up  above,  where  the  Alpine  firs 
and  the  pinus  cembra  shelter  him,  the  bear  lives,  and  the  wolf  too;  and  higher 
yet,  where  the  glacier  lies  upon  the  mountain-side,  the  merry  steinbock  leaps 
from  peak  to  peak,  and  the  white-throated  vulture  and  the  golden  eagle  nest. 
The  oak,  the  larch,  the  beech,  the  lime,  cover  the  lower  hills;  higher  grow  the 
pines  and  firs,  the  lovely  drooping  Siberian  pine  foremost  amidst  them.  In 
the  lower  wood  grassy  roads  cross  and  thread  the  leafy  twilight.  A  stranger 
had  been  traversing  these  woods  that  morning,  where  he  had  no  right  or 
reason  to  be.  Forest-law  was  sincerely  observed  and  meted  out  at  Hohen- 
szalras, but  of  that  he  was  ignorant  or  careless. 

Before  him,  in  the  clear  air,  a  large,  dark  object  rose  and  spread  huge 
pinions  to  the  wind  and  soared  aloft.  The  trespasser  lifted  his  rifle  to  his 
shoulder,  and  in  another  moment  would  have  fired.  But  an  alpenstock  struck 
the  barrel  up  into  the  air,  and  the  shot  went  off  harmless  towards  the  clouds. 
The  great  bird,  startled  by  the  report,  flew  rapidly  to  the  westward;  the 
Countess  Wanda  said  quietly  to  the  poacher  in  her  forest,  "You  cannot  carry 
arms  here." 

He  looked  at  her  angrily  and  in  surprise. 

"  You  have  lost  me  the  only  eagle  I  have  seen  for  years,"  he  said,  bitterly, 
with  a  flush  of  discomfiture  and  powerless  rage  on  his  fair  face. 

She  smiled  a  little. 

"  That  bird  was  not  an  eagle,  sir;  it  was  a  white- throated  vulture,  a  kuten- 
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geier.  But  had  it  been  an  eagle — or  a  sparrow— you  could  not  have  killed  it 
on  my  lands." 

Pale  still  with  anger,  he  uncovered  his  head. 

"  I  have  not  the  honor  to  know  in  whose  presence  I  stand,"  he  muttered, 
sullenly.  "  But  I  have  imperial  permission  to  shoot  wherever  I  choose." 

"  His  majesty  has  no  more  loyal  subject  than  myself,"  she  answered  him. 
"  But  his  dominion  does  not  extend  over  my  forests.  You  are  on  the  ground 
of  Hohenszalras,  and  your  offence " 

"  I  know  nothing  of  Hohenszalras  !  "  he  interrupted,  with  impatience. 

She  blew  a  shrill  whistle,  and  her  head  forester  with  three  jagers  sprang  up 
as  if  out  of  the  earth,  some  great  wolf-hounds  grinning  with  their  fangs,  waiting 
but  a  word  to  spring.  In  one  second  the  rangers  had  thrown  themselves  on  the 
too  audacious  trespasser,  had  pinioned  him  and  had  taken  his  rifle. 

Confounded,  disarmed,  humiliated,  and  stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  he  stood  mute  and  very  pale. 

"  You  know  Hohenszalras  now  !  "  said  the  mistress  of  it,  with  a  smile,  as  she 
watched  his  seizure,  seated  on  a  moss-grown  boulder  of  granite,  black  Donau 
and  white  Neva  by  her  side.  He  was  pale  with  impotent  fury,  conscious  of  an 
indefensible  and  absurd  position.  The  ja'gers  looked  at  their  mistress;  they 
had  slipped  a  cord  over  his  wrists,  and  tied  them  behind  his  back;  they  looked 
to  her  for  a  sign  of  assent  to  break  his  rifle.  She  stood  silent,  amused  with  her 
victory  and  his  chastisement,  a  little  derision  shining  in  her  lustrous  eyes. 

"  You  know  Hohenszalras  now  ! "  she  said,  once  more.  "  Men  have  been 
shot  dead  for  what  you  were  doing.  If  you  be  indeed  a  friend  of  my 
Emperor's,  of  course  you  are  welcome  here,  but " 

"•What  right  have  you  to  do  me  this  indignity?"  muttered  the  offender, 
his  fair  features  changing  from  white  to  red,  and  from  red  to  white,  in  his 
humiliation  and  discomfiture. 

"  Right !  "  echoed  the  mistress  of  the  forests.  "  I  have  the  right  to  do 
anything  I  please  with  you  !  You  seem  to  me  to  understand  but  little  of 
forest  laws." 

"  Madame,  were  you  not  a  woman,  you  would  have  had  bloodshed." 

"  Oh,  very  likely.  That  sometimes*  happens,  although  seldom,  as  all  the 
Hohe  Tauern  knows  how  strictly  these  forests  are  preserved.  My  men  are 
looking  to  me  for  permission  to  break  your  rifle.  That  is  the  law,  sir." 

"  Since  "Forty-eight,"  said  the  trespasser,  with  what  seemed  to  her  marvellous 
insolence,  "  all  the  old  forest  laws  are  null  and  void.  It  is  scarcely  allowable 
to  talk  of  trespass." 

A  look  of  deep  anger  passed  over  her  face.  "  The  follies  of  'Forty-eight 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Hohenszalras,"  she  said,  very  coldly.  "  We  hold  under 
charters  of  our  own,  by  grants  and  rights  which  even  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg 
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never  dared  meddle  with.  I  am  not  called  on  to  explain  this  to  you,  but  you 
appear  to  labor  under  such  strange  delusions  that  it  is  as  well  to  dispel  them." 

He  stood  silent,  his  eyes  cast  downward.  His  humiliation  seemed  to  him 
enormously  disproportioned  to  his  offending.  The  hounds  menaced  him  with 
deep  growls  and  grinning  fangs;  the  jagers  held  his  gun;  his  wrists  were  tied 
behind  him.  "  Are  you  indeed  a  friend  of  the  Kaiser  ?  "  she  repeated  to  him. 

"  I  am  no  friend  of  his,"  he  answered,  bitterly  and  sullenly.  "  I  met  him 
awhile  ago  zad-hunting  on  the  Thorstein.  His  signature  is  in  my  pocket;  bid 
your  jagers  take  it  out." 

"  I  will  not  doubt  your  word,"  she  said  to  him.  "You  look  a  gentleman. 
If  you  will  give  me  your  promise  to  shoot  no  more  on  these  lands,  I  will  let 
them  set  you  free,  and  render  you  up  your  rifle." 

"  You  have  the  law  with  you,"  said  the  trespasser,  moodily.  "  Since  I  can 
do  no  less,  I  promise." 

"You  are  ungracious,  sir,"  said  Wanda,  with  a  touch  of  severity  and  irrita- 
tion. "  That  is  neither  wise  nor  grateful,  since  you  are  nothing  more  nor  better 
than  a  poacher  on  my  lands.  Nevertheless,  I  will  trust  you." 

Then  she  gave  a  sign  to  the  jagers  and  a  touch  to  the  hounds:  the  latter 
rose  and  ceased  their  growling;  the  former  instantly,  though  very  sorrow- 
fully, untied  the  cord  off  the  wrists  of  their  prisoner  and  gave  him  back  his 
unloaded  rifle. 

"  Follow  that  path  into  the  ravine;  cross  that;  ascend  the  opposite  hills,  and 
you  will  find  the  high-road.  I  advise  you  to  take  it,  sir.  Good-day  to  you." 

She  pointed  out  the  forest-path  which  wound  downward  under  the  arolla 
pines.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  bowed  very  low  with  much  grace,  turned 
his  back  on  her  and  her  foresters  and  her  dogs,  and  began  slowly  to  descend 
the  moss-grown  slope. 

He  hated  her  for  the  indignity  she  had  brought  upon  him,  and  the  ridicule 
to  which  she  forced  him  to  submit;  yet  the  beauty  of  her  had  startled  and 
dazzled  him.  He  had  thought  of  the  great  queen  of  the  Nibelungenlied,  whose 
armor  lies  in  the  museum  of  Vienna. 

"  Alas  !  why  have  you  let  him  go,  my  countess  ? "  murmured  Otto,  the 
head  forester. 

"  The  Kaiser  had  made  him  sacred","  she  answered,  with  a  smile;  and  then 
she  called  Donau  and  Neva,  who  were  roaming,  and  went  on  her  way  through 
her  forest. 

"  What  strange  and  cruel  creatures  we  are  !  "  she  thought.  "  The  vulture 
would  have  dropped  into  the  ravine.  He  would  never  have  found  it.  The 
audacity,  too,  to  fire  on  a  kutengeier!  if  it  had  been  any  lesser  bird  one  might 
have  pardoned  it." 

For  the  eagle,  the  gypaete,  the  white-throated  pygargue,  the  buzzard,  and  all 
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the  family  of  falcons  were  held  sacred  at  Hohenszalras,  and  lived  in  their 
mountain  haunts  rarely  troubled.  It  was  an  old  law  there  that  the  great  winged 
monarchs  should  never  be  chased,  except  by  the  Kaiser  himself  when  he  came 
there.  So  that  the  crime  of  the  stranger  had  been  more  than  trespass,  and 
almost  treason  !  Her  heart  was  hard  to  him,  and  she  felt  that  she  had  been 
too  leninet.  Who  could  tell  but  that  that  rifle  would  bring  down  some  free 
lord  of  the  air  ? 

She  listened  with  the  keen  ear  of  one  used  to  the  solitude  of  the  hills  and 
woods;  she  thought  he  would  shoot  something  out  of  bravado.  But  all  was 
silent  in  that  green  defile  beneath  whose  boughs  the  stranger  was  wending  on 
his  way.  She  listened  long,  but  she  heard  no  shots,  although  in  those  still 
heights  the  slightest  noise  echoed  from  a  hundred  walls  of  rocR  and  ice.  She 
walked  onward  through  the  deep  shadow  of  the  thick-growing  beeches;  she 
had  her  alpenstock  in  her  right  hand,  her  little  silver  horn  hung  at  her  belt,  and 
beside  it  was  a  pair  of  small  ivory  pistols,  pretty  as  toys,  but  deadly  as  revolvers 
could  be.  She  stooped  here  and  there  to  gather  some  lilies  of  the  valley, 
which  were  common  enough  in  these  damp  grassy  glades. 

"  Where  could  that  stranger  have  come  from,  Otto  ? "  she  asked  of  her 
jager. 

"  He  must  have  come  over  the  Hundspitz,  my  countess,"  said  Otto.  "  Any 
other  way  he  would  have  been  stopped  by  our  men  and  lightened  of  his  rifle." 

"  The  Hundspitz  !  "  she  echoed,  in  wonder,  for  the  mountain  so  called  was 
a  wild  inaccessible  place,  divided  by  a  parapet  of  ice  all  the  year  round  from 
the  range  of  the  Gross  Glockner. 

"  That  must  he,"  said  the  huntsman;  "and  for  sure  if  an  honest  man  had 
tried  to  come  that  way  he  would  have  been  hurled  headlong  down  the  ice- 
wall " 

"He  is  the  Kaiser's  protege,  Otto,"  said  his  mistress,  with  a  smile;  but  the 
old  jager  muttered  that  they  had  only  his  own  word  for  that.  It  had  pierced 
Otto's  soul  to  let  the  poacher's  rifle  go. 

She  thought  of  all  this  with  some  compunction  now,  as  she  sat  in  her  own 
warm  safe  chamber  and  heard  the  thunder,  the  wind,  the  raging  of  the  storm, 
which  had  now  fairly  broken  in  full  fury.  She  felt  uneasy  for  the  erring 
stranger.  The  roads  over  the  passes  were  still  perilous  from  avalanches  and 
half-melted  snow  in  the  crevasses;  the  time  of  year  was  more  dangerous  than 
mid-winter. 

"  I  ought  to  have  given  him  a  guide,"  she  thought,  and  went  out  and  joined 
the  Princess  Ottilie,  who  had  awakened  from  her  after-dinner  repose  under  the 
loud  roll  of  the  thunder  and  the  constantly  recurring  flashes  of  lightning. 

"  I  am  troubled  for  that  traveller  whom  I  saw  in  the  woods  to-day,"  she  said 
to  her  aunt.  "  I  trust  he  is  safe  housed." 
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"  If  he  had  been  a  pastry-cook  from  the  Engadine,  or  a  seditious  heretical 
colporteur  from  Geneva,  you  would  have  sent  him  into  the  kitchens  to  feast," 
said  the  princess,  sententiously. 

"  I  hope  he  is  safe  housed,"  repeated  Wanda.  "  It  is  several  hours  ago:  he 
may  very  well  have  reached  the  post-house." 

"  You  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  the  kutengeier  is  safe,  sitting  on  some 
rock  tearing  a  fish  to  pieces,"  said  the  princess,  who  was  irritable  because  she 
was  awakened  before  her  time.  "  Will  you  have  some  coffee  or  some  tea  ?  You 
look  disturbed,  my  dear.  After  all,  you  say  the  man  was  a  poacher." 

"  Yes.  But  I  ought  to  have  seen  him  safe  off  my  ground.  There  are  a  hun- 
dred kinds  of  death  on  the  hills  for  any  one  who  does  not  know  them  well.  Let 
us  look  atlhe  weather  from  the  hall:  one  can  see  better  from  there." 

From  the  Rittersaal,  whose  windows  looked  straight  down  the  seven  miles 
of  the  lake  water,  she  watched  the  tempest.  All  the  mountains  were  sending 
back  echoes  of  thunder,  which  sounded  like  salvoes  of  artillery.  There  was 
little  to  be  seen  for  the  dense  rain-mist:  the  beacon  of  the  Holy  Isle  glimmered 
redly  through  the  darkness.  In  the  upper  air  snow  was  falling;  the  great  white 
peaks  and  pinnacles  ever  and  again  flashed  strangely  into  view  as  the'  lightning 
illumined  them;  the  Gross  Wanda  in  the  Glockner  towered  above  all  others  a 
moment  in  the  glare,  and  seemed  like  ice  and  fire  mingled. 

"  They  are  like  the  great  white  thrones  of  the  Apocalypse,"  she  thought. 

Beneath,  the  lake  boiled  and  seethed  in  blackness  like  a  witches'  caldron. 

A  storm  was  always  terrible  to  her  from  the  memory  of  Bela. 

In  the  lull  of  a  second  in  the  tempest  of  sound  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she 
heard  some  other  cry  than  that  of  the  wind. 

"  Open  one  of  these  windows  and  listen,"  she  said  to  Hubert,  her  major- 
domo.  "  I  fancy  I  hear  a  shout, — a  scream.  I  am  not  certain;  but  listen  well." 

"  There  is  some  sound,"  said  Hubert,  after  a  moment  of  attention.  "  It 
comes  from  the  lake.  But  no  boat  could  live  long  in  that  water,  my  countess." 

"  No  !  "  she  said,  with  a  quick  sigh,  remembering  how  her  brother  had 
died.  "  But  we  must  do  what  we  can.  It  may  be  one  of  the  lake-fishermen, 
caught  in  the  storm  before  he  could  make  for  home.  Ring  the  alarm-bell,  and 
go  out,  all  of  you,  to  the  water-stairs.  I  will  come,  too." 

In  a  few  moments  the  deep  bell  that  hung  in  the  chime-tower,  and  which 
was  never  sounded  except  for  death  or  danger,  added  its  sonorous  brazen 
voice  to  the  clang  and  clamor  of  the  storm.  All  the  household  paused,  and 
at  the  summons,  coming  from  north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  the  great  pile 
of  buildings,  grooms,  gardeners,  huntsmen,  pages,  scullions,  underlings,  all 
answered  to  the  metal  tongue  which  told  them  of  some  peril  at  Hohenszalras. 

With  a  hooded  cloak  thrown  over  her,  she  went  out  into  the  driving  rain, 
down  the  terrace,  to  the  head  of  what  were  called  the  water-stairs, — a  flight  of 
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granite  steps  leading  to  the  little  quay  upon  the  eastward  shore  of  the  Szalrassee, 
where  were  moored  in  fair  weather  the  pleasure-boats;  the  fishing-punts,  and 
the  canoes  which  belonged  to  the  castle, — craft  all  now  safe  in  the  boat-house. 

"Make  no  confusion,"  she  said,  to  them.  "There  is  no  danger  in  the 
castle.  There  is  some  boat,  or  some  swimmer,  on  the  lake.  Light  the  terrace 
beacon,  and  we  shall  see." 

She  -was  very  pale.  There  was  no  storm  on  those  waters  that  did  not  bring 
back  to  her,  as  poignant  as  the  first  fresh  hours  of  its  grief,  the  death  of  Bela. 

The  huge  beacon  of  iron,  a  cage  set  on  high  and  filled  with  tow  and  tar 
and  all  inflammable  things,  was  set  on  fire,  and  soon  threw  a  scarlet  glare  over 
the  scene. 

The  shouts  had  ceased. 

"  They  may  be  drowned,"  she  said,  with  her  lips  pressed  tightly  together. 
"  I  hear  nothing  now.  Have  you  the  rope  and  the  life-boat  ready  ?  We  must 
wait  for  more  light." 

At  that  moment  the  whole  of  the  tar  caught,  and  the  beacon  blazoned  at 
its  fiercest  in  its  iron  cage,  as  it  had  used  to  blaze  in  the  ages  gone  by  as  a 
war-signal,  when  the  prelates  of  Salzburg  and  Berchtesgaden  were  marching 
across  the  marshes  of  Pinzgau  in  quarrel  or  feud  with  the  lords  of  the 
strongest  fortress  in  the  Hohe  Tauern. 

In  the  struggling  light  which  met  the  blue  glance  of  the  lightning  they 
could  see  the  angry  waters  of  the  lake  as  far  as  the  Holy  Isle,  and  near  to 
land,  only  his  head  above  the  water,  was  a  man  drowning,  as  the  pilgrims  had 
drowned. 

"  For  the  love  of  God,  the  rope  !  "  she  cried,  and  almost  before  the  words 
had  escaped  from  her  her  men  had  thrown  a  life-buoy  to  the  exhausted  swim- 
mer and  pushed  one  of  the  boats  into  the  seething  darkness  of  the  lake.  But 
the  swimmer  had  strength  enough  to  catch  hold  of  the  buoy  as  it  was  hurled 
to  him  by  t\\&  fischmeisters  unerring  hand,  and  he  clung  to  it  and  kept  his  grasp 
on  it,  despite  the  raging  of  the  wind  and  waters,  until  the  boat  reached  him. 
He  was  fifty  yards  off  the  shore,  and  he  was  pulled  into  the  little  vessel,  which 
was  tossed  to  and  fro  upon  the  black  waters  like  a  shell;  thefo/m  was  blowing 
fiercely  all  the  time,  and  flung  the  men  headlong  on  the  boat's  bottom  twice  ere 
they  could  seize  the  swimmer,  who  helped  himself,  for,  though  mute  and  almost 
breathless,  he  was  not  insensible,  and  had  not  lost  all  his  strength.  If  he  had 
not  been  so  near  the  land,  he  and  the  boat's  crew  would  all  have  sunk,  and 
dead  bodies  would ~once  more  have  been  washed  on  the  shore  of  the  Szalrassee 
with  the  dawn  of  another  day. 

Drenched,  choked  with  water,  and  thrown  from  side  to  side  as  the  wind 
played  with  them  as  a  child  with  its  ball,  the  men  ran  their  boat  at  last  against 
the  stairs,  and  landed  with  their  prize. 
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Dripping  from  head  to  foot,  and  drawing  deep  breaths  of  exhaustion,  the 
rescued  man  stood  on  the  terrace  steps  bare-headed  and  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
his  brown  velvet  breeches  pulled  up  to  his  knees,  his  fair  hair  lifted  by  the 
wind  and  soaked  with  wet. 

She  recognized  the  trespasser  of  the  forest. 

"  Madame,  behold  me  in  your  power  again  ! "  he  said,  with  a  little  smile, 
though  he  breathed  with  labor  and  his  voice  was  breathless  and  low. 

"  You  are  welcome,  sir.  Any  stranger  or  friend  would  be  welcome  in  such 
a  night,"  she  said,  with  the  red  glow  of  the  beacon-light  shed  upon  rrer.  "  Pray 
do  not  waste  breath  or  time  in  courtesies.  Come  up  the  steps  and  hurry  to 
the  house.  You  must  be  faint  and  bruised." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  swimmer;  but,  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  closed,  he  staggered 
a  little;  a  deadly  faintness  and  cold  had  seized  him,  and  cramp  came  on  all 
his  limbs. 

The  men  caught  him,  and  carried  him  up  the  stairs;  he  strove  to  struggle 
and  protest,  but  Otto  the  forester  stooped  over  him. 

"  Keep  you  still,"  he  muttered.  "  You  have  the  countess's  orders.  Trespass 
has  cost  you  dear,  my  master." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  is  greatly  hurt,"  said  the  mistress  of  Szaravola  to  her 
house  physician.  "  But  go  you  to  him,  doctor,  and  see  that  he  is  warmly  housed 
and  has  hot  drinks.  Put  him  in  the  strangers'  gallery,  and  pray  take  care  my 
aunt  is  not  alarmed." 

The  Princess  Ottilie  at  that  moment  was  alternately  eating  a  nougat  out  of 
her  sweetmeat-box  and  telling  the  beads  of  her  rosary.  The  sound  of  the  wind 
and  the  noise  of  the  storm  could  not  reach  her  in  her  favorite  blue  room,  all 
capitonne  with  turquoise  silks  as  it  was, — the  only  chamber  in  all  Szaravola  that 
was  entirely  modern  and  French. 

"  I  do  hope  Wanda  is  running  no  risk,"  she  thought,  from  time  to  time. 
"  It  would  be  quite  like  her  to  row  down  the  lake." 

But  she  sat  still  in  her  lamp-light,  and  told  her  beads. 

A  few  moments  later  her  niece  entered.  Her  water-proof  mantle  had  kept 
her  white  gown  from  the  rain  and  spray. 

There  was  a  little  moisture  on  her  hair,  that  was  all..  She  did  not  look  as  if 
she  had  stirred  farther  from  her  drawing-room  than  the  abbess  had  done. 

Now  that  the  stranger  was  safe  and  -sound,  he  had  ceased  to  have  any 
interest  for  her;  he  was  nothing  more  than  any  flotsam  of  the  lake;  only  one 
other  to  sleep  beneath  the  roofs  of  Hohenszalras,  where  half  a  hundred  slept 
already. 

The  castle,  in  the  wild  winters  that  shut  out  the  Hohe  Tauern  from  the 
world,  was  oftentimes  a  hospice  for  travellers,  though  usually  those  travellers 
were  only  peddlers,  colporteurs,  mule-drivers,  clock-makers  of  the  Zillerthal, 
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or  carpet-weavers  of  the  Defereggenthal,  too  late  in  the  year  to  pursue  their 
customary  passage  over  the  passes  in  safety.  To  such  the  great  beacon  of  the 
Holy  Isle  and  the  huge  servants'  hall  of  Szaravola  were  well-known. 

She  sat  down  to  her  embroidery-frame  without  speaking,  she  was  working 
some  mountain-flowers  in  silks  on  velvet,  for  a  friend  in  Paris.  The  flowers 
stood  in  a  glass  on  a  table. 

"  It  is  unkind  of  you  to  go  out  in  that  mad  way  on  such  a  night  as  this,  and 
return  looking  so  unlike  having  had  an  adventure  !  "  said  the  princess,  a  little 
pettishly. 

"There  has  been  no  adventure,"  said  Wanda  von  Szalras,  with  a  smile. 
"But  there  is  what  may  do  as  well, — a  handsome  stranger  who  has  been  saved 
from  drowning." 

Even  as  she  spoke  her  face  changed,  her  mouth  quivered;  she  crossed  her- 
self, and  murmured,  too  low  for  the  other  to  hear, — 

"Bela,  my  beloved,  think  not  that  I  forget !  " 

The  Princess  Ottilie  sat  up  erect  in  her  chair,  and  her  blue  eyes  bright- 
ened like  a  girl  of  sixteen. 

"  Then  there  is  an  adventure  !  Tell  it  me,  quick  !  My  dear,  silence  is  very 
stately  and  very  becoming  to  you,  but  sometimes — excuse  me — you  do  push  it 
to  annoying  extremes." 

"I  was  afraid  of  agitation  for  you,"  said  the  Countess  Wanda;  and  then 
she  told  the  abbess  what  had  occurred  that  night. 

"  And  I  never  knew  that  a  poor  soul  was  in  peril  !  "  cried  the  princess, 
conscience-stricken.  "  And  is  that  the  last  you  have  seen  of  him  ?  Have  you 
never  asked ?  " 

"  Hubert  says  he  is  only  bruised.  They  have  taken  him  to  the  stranger's 
gallery.  Here  is  Herr  Greswold:  he  will  tell  us  more." 

The  person  who  entered  was  the  physician  of  Hohenszalras.  He  was  a 
little  old  man  of  great  talent,  with  a  clever,  humorous,  mild  countenance;  he 
had,  coupled  with  a  love  for  rural  life,  a  passion  for  botany  and  natural  history, 
which  made  his  immurement  in  the  Iselthal  welcome  to  him,  and  the  many 
fancied  ailments  of  the  abbess  endurable.  He  bowed  very  low  alternately  to 
both  ladies,  and  refused  with  a  protest  the  chair  to  which  the  Countess  Wanda 
motioned  him.  He  said  that  the  stranger  was  not  in  the  least  seriously  injured; 
he  had  been  seized  with  cramp  and  chills,  but  he  had  administered  a  cordial, 
and  these  were  passing.  The  gentleman  seemed  indisposed  to  speak,  shivered 
a  good  deal,  and  was  inclined  to  sleep. 

"  He  is  a  gentleman,  think  you  ? "  asked  the  princess. 

The  Herr  Professor  said  that  to  him  it  appeared  so. 

"  And  of  what  rank  ?  " 

The  physician  thought  it  was  impossible  to  say. 
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"  It  is  always  possible,"  said  the  abbess,  a  little  impatiently.  "  Is  his  linen 
fine?  Is  his  skin  smooth  ?  Are  his  hands  white  and  slender ?  Are  his  wrists 
and  ankles  small  ?  " 

Herr  Greswold  said  that  he  was  sorely  grieved,  but  he  had  not  taken  any 
notice  as  to  any  of  these  things;  said  he  had  been  occupied  with  his  diagnosis 
of  the  patient's  state;  for,  he  added,  he  thought  the  swimmer  had  been  long  in 
the  water,  and  the  Szalrassee  was  of  very  dangerously  low  temperature  at 
night,  fed  as  it  was  from  the  glaciers  and  snows  of  the  mountains. 

"  It  is  very  interesting,"  said  the  princess;  "  but  pray  observe  what  I  have 
named,  now  that  you  return  to  his  chamber." 

Greswold  took  the  hint,  and  bowed  himself  out  of  the  drawing-room. 
Frau  Ottilie  returned  to  her  nougats. 

''  I  wish  that  one  could  know  who  he  was,"  she  said,  regretfully.  To  harbor 
an  unknown  person  was  not  agreeable  to  her  in  these  days  of  democracies  and 
dynamite. 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  "  said  her  niece.  "  Though  he  were  a  Nihilist,  or  a 
convict  from  the  mines,  he  would  have  to  be  sheltered  to-night." 

"  The  Herr  Professor  is  very  inattentive,"  said  the  princess,  with  an  accent 
that,  from  one  of  her  sweetness,  was  almost  severe. 

"  The  Herr  Professor  is  compiling  the  Flora  of  the  Hohe  Tauern,"  said  her 
niece,  "  and  he  will  publish  it  in  Leipsic  some  time  in  the  next  twenty  years. 
How  can  a  botanist  care  for  so  unlovely  a  creature  as  a  man  ?  If  it  were  a 
flower,  indeed  !  " 

"  I  never  approved  of  that  herbarium,"  said  the  princess,  still  severely.  "  It 
is  too  insignificant  an  occupation  beside  those  great  questions  of  human  ills 
which  his  services  are  retained  to  study.  He  is  inattentive,  and  he  grows 
even  impertinent:  he  almost  told  me  yesterday  that  my  neuralgia  was  all 
imagination  !  " 

"  He  took  you  for  a  flower,  mother  mine,  because  you  are  so  lovely;  and 
so  he  thought  you  could  have  no  mortal  pain,"  said  Wanda,  tenderly. 

Then  after  a  pause  she  added, — 

"  Dear  aunt,  come  with  me.  I  have  asked  Father  Ferdinand  to  have  a  mass 
to-night  for  Bela.  I  fancy  Bela  is  glad  that  no  other  life  has  been  taken  by 
the  lake." 

The  princess  rose  quickly  and  kissed  her. 

In  the  strangers'  gallery,  in  a  great  chamber  of  panelled  oak  and  Flemish 
tapestries,  the  poacher,  as  he  lay  almost  asleep  on  a  grand  old  bed  with  yellow 
taffeta  hangings  and  with  the  crown  of  the  Szalras  counts  in  gilded  bronze 
above  his  head,  heard  as  if  in  his  dream  the  sound  of  chanting  voices  and  the, 
deep  slow  'melodies  of  an  organ. 

He  stirred  and  opened  his  drowsy  eyes. 
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"Am  I  in  heaven?"  he  asked,  feebly.  Yet  he  was  a  man  who,  when  he 
was  awake  and  well,  believed  not  in  heaven. 

The  physician,  sitting  by  his  bedside,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  wrist.  The 
pulse  was  beating  strongly  but  quickly. 

"  You  are  in  the  burg  of  Hohenszalras,"  he  answered  him.  "  The  music 
you  hear  comes  from  the  chapel:  there  is  a  midnight  mass, — a  mass  of  thanks- 
giving for  you." 

The  heavy  lids  fell  over  the  eyes  of  the  weary  man,  and  the  dreamy  sense 
of  warmth  and  peace  that  was  upon  him  lulled  him  into  the  indifference  of 
slumber. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WITH  the  morning,  though  the  storm  had  ceased  and  passed  away,  the 
clouds  were  dark,  the  mountains  were  obscured,  and  the'  rain  was  pouring  down 
upon  lake  and  land. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  day  when  the  stranger  was  aroused  to  the  full  sense 
of  awaking  in  a  room  unknown  to  him.  He  had  slept'  all  through  the  night; 
he  was  refreshed  and  without  fever.  His  left  arm  was  strained,  and  he  had 
many  bruises;  otherwise  he  was  conscious  of  no  hurt. 

"  Twice  in  that  woman's  power,"  he  thought,  with  anger,  as  he  looked 
round  the  great  tapestried  chamber  that  sheltered  him,  and  tried  to  disentangle 
his  actual  memories  of  the  past  night  from  the  dreams  that  had  haunted  him 
of  the  Nibelungen  queen,  whom  all  night  long  he  had  seen  in  her  golden 
armor,  with  her  eyes  which,  like  those  of  the  Greek  nymph,  dazzled  those  on 
whom  they  gazed  to  madness.  Dream  and  fact  had  so  interwoven  themselves 
that  it  was  with  an  effort  he  could  sever  the  two,  awakening  as  he  did  now  in 
an  unfamiliar  chamber  and  surrounded  with  those  tapestries  whose  colossal 
figures  seemed  the  phantoms  of  a  spirit-world. 

He  was  a  man  in  whom  some  vein  of  superstition  had  outlived  the  cold 
reason  and  the  cynical  mockeries  of  the  worldly  experiences  and  opinions  in 
which  he  was  steeped.  A  shudder  of  cold  ran  through  his  blood  as  he  opened 
his  eyes  upon  that  dim,  tranquil,  and  vast  apartment,  with  the  stories  of  the 
Tannhauser  legend  embroidered  on  the  walls. 

"  I  am  he  !  I  am  he  !  "  he  thought,  incoherently,  watching  the  form  of  the 
doomed  knight  speeding  through  the  gloom  and  snow. 

"  How  does  the  most  high  and  honorable  gentleman  feel  himself  this  morn- 
ing?" asked  of  him,  in  German,  a  tall  white-haired  woman,  who  might  have 
stepped  down  from  an  old  panel  of  Metzu. 
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The  simple  commonplace  question  roused  him  from  the  mists  of  his  fancies 
and  fears,  and  realized  to  him  the  bare  fact  that  he  was  a  guest,  unbidden,  in 
the  walls  of  Szaravola. 

The  physician  also  drew  near  his  bed  to  question  him;  and  a  boy  brought 
on  a  tray  Rhine  wine  and  tokay  du  Krone,  coffee  and  chocolate,  bread  and 
eggs. 

He  broke  his  fast  with  a  will,  for  he  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  day  before 
at  noon;  and  the  Professor  Greswold  congratulated  him  on  his  good  night's 
rest,  and  on  his  happy  escape  from  the  Szalrassee. 

Then  he  himself  said,  with  a  little  confusion, — 

"  I  saw  a  lady  last  night  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  you  saw  our  lady,"  said  Greswold,  with  a  smile. 

"  What  do  you  call  her  ?  "  he  asked,  eagerly. 

The  physician  answered, — 

"  She  is  the  Countess  Wanda  von  Szalras.  She  is  sole  mistress  here.  But 
for  her,  my  dear  sir,  I  fear  me  you  would  be  now  lying  in  those  nnfathomed 
depths  that  the  bravest  of  us  fear." 

The  stranger  shuddered  a  little. 

"  I  was  a  madman  to  try  the  lake  with  such  an  overcast  sky;  but  I  had 
missed  my  road,  and  I  was  told  that  it  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Some 
peasants  tried  to  dissuade  me  from  crossing,  but  I  am  a  good  rower  and  swimmer 
too:  so  I  set  forth  to  pull  myself  over  your  lake." 

"  With  a  sky  black  as  ink  !  I  suppose  you  arenised  to  more  serene  summers. 
Midsummer  is  not  so  different  from  midwinter  here  that  you  can  trust  to  its 
tender  mercies." 

The  stranger  was  silent. 

"  She  took  my  gun  from  me  in  the  morning,"  he  said,  abruptly.  The 
memory  of  the  indignity  rankled  in  him,  and  made  bitter  the  bread  and  wine. 

The  physician  laughed. 

"  Were  you  poaching  ?  Oh,  that  is  almost  a  hanging-matter  in  the  Hohen- 
szalras  woods.  Had  you  met  Otto  without  our  lady  he  would  most  likely  have 
shot  you  without  warning." 

"  Are  you  savages  in  the  Tauern  ? " 

"Oh,  no;  but  we  are  very  feudal  still,  and  our  forest-laws  have  escaped 
alteration  in  this  especial  part  of  the  province." 

"  She  has  been  very  hospitable  to  me,  since  my  crime  was  so  great." 

"She  is  the  soul  of  hospitality,  and  the  Schloss  is  a  hospice,"  said  the 
physician.  "  When  there  is  no  town  nearer  than  ten  Austrian  miles,  and 
the  nearest  posting-house  is  at  Windisch-Matrey,  it  is  very  necessary  to  exercise 
the  primitive  virtues:  it  is  our  compensation  for  our  feudalism.  But  take 
some  tokay,  my  dear  sir:  you  are  weaker  than  you  know.  You  have  had 
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a  bath  of  ice;  you  had  best  lie  still,  and  I  will  send  you  some  journals  and 
books." 

"  I  would  rather  get  up  and  go  away,"  said  the  stranger.  "  These  bruises 
are  nothing.  I  will  thank  your  lady,  as  you  call  her,  and  then  go  on  my  way 
as  quickly  as  I  may." 

"  I  see  you  do  not  understand  feudal  ways,  though  you  have  suffered  from 
them,"  said  the  doctor.  "  You  shall  get  up  if  you  wish;  but  I  am  certain  my 
lady  will  not  let  you  leave  here  to-day.  The  rains  are  falling  in  torrents;  the 
roads  are  dangerous;  a  bridge  has  broken  down  over  the  Burgenbach,  which  you 
must  cross  to  get  away.  In  a  word,  if  you  insist  on  departure,  they  will  harness 
their  best  horses  for  you,  for  all  the  antique  virtues  have  refuge  here,  and  among 
them  is  a  grand  hospitality;  but  you  will  possibly  kill  the  horses,  and  perhaps 
the  postilions,  and  you  will  not  even  then  get  very  far  upon  your  way.  Be 
persuaded  by  me.  Wait  at  least  until  the  morning  dawns." 

"  I  had  better  burden  your  lady  with  an  unbidden  guest  than  kill  her  horses, 
certainly,"  said  the  stranger.  "  How  is  she  sole  mistress  here  ?  Is  there  a 
Count  von  Szalras  ?  Is  she  a  widow  ? " 

"  She  has  never  married,"  answered  Greswold,  and  gave  his  patient  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  tragic  fates  of  the  lords  of  Hohenszalras,  among  whom  death 
had  been  so  busy. 

"  A  very  happy  woman  to  be  so  rich  and  so  free  !  "  said  the  traveller,  with 
a  little  impatient  envy;  and  he  added,  "She  is  very  handsome  also, — indeed, 
beautiful.  I  now  remember  Ho  have  heard  of  her  in  Paris.  Her  hand  has 
been  esteemed  one  of  the  great  prizes  of  Europe." 

"  I  think  she  will  never  marry,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  doctor,  who  can  make  such  a  prophecy  for  any  woman  who 
is  still  young? — at  least  she  looks  young.  What  age  may  she  be?" 

"  She  is  twenty-four  years  of  age  on  Ascension  Day.  As  for  happiness, 
when  you  know  the  Countess  Wanda,  you  will  know  that  she  would  go  out  as 
poor  as  St.  Elizabeth,  and  self-dethroned  like  her,  most  willingly,  could  she 
by  such  a  sacrifice  see  her  brothers  living  around  her." 

The  stranger  gave  a  little  cynical  laugh  of  utter  incredulity,  which  dismayed 
and  annoyed  the  old  professor. 

"  You  do  not  know  her,"  he  said,  angrily. 

"  I  know  humanity,"  said  the  other.  "Will  you  kindly  take  all  my  apolo- 
gies and  regrets  to  the  countess,  and  give  her  my  name, — the  Marquis  de 
Sabran.  She  can  satisfy  herself  as  to  my  identity  at  any  embassy  she  may 
care  to  consult." 

When  he  said  his  name,  the  professor  gave  a  great  cry  and  started  from 
his  seat. 

"  Sabran  !  "  he  echoed.     "  You  edited  the  '  Mexico ' !  "  he  exclaimed,  and 
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gazed  over  his  spectacles  in  awe  and  sympathy  commingled  at  the  stranger, 
who  smiled  and  answered,  "  Long  ago,  yes.  Have  you  heard  of  it  ?  " 

"  Heard  of  it  !  "  echoed  Greswold.  "  Do  you  take  us  for  barbarians,  sir  ? 
It  is  here,  both  in  my  small  library,  which  is  the  collection  of  a  specialist,  and 
in  the  great  library  of  the  castle,  which  contains  half  a  million  of  volumes." 

"  I  am  twice  honored,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  smile  of  some  irony. 
The  good  professor  was  a  little  disconcerted,  and  his  enthusiasm  was  damped 
and  cooled.  He  felt  as  much  embarrassment  as  though  he  had  been  the 
owner  of  a  discredited  work. 

"  May  I  not  be  permitted  to  congratulate  you,  sir  ?  "  he  said,  timidly.  "  To 
have  produced  that  great  work  is  to  possess  a  title  to  the  gratitude  and  esteem 
of  all  educated  men." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Sabran,  somewhat  indifferently,  "  but  all  that  is 
great  in  that  book  is  the  Marquis  Xavier's.  I  am  but  the  mere  compiler." 

"  The  compilation,  the  editing  of  it  required  no  less  learning  than  the  origi- 
nal writer  displayed,  and  that  was  immense,"  said  the  physician;  and  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  specialist  he  plunged  into  discussion  of  the  many  notable 
points  of  a  mighty  intellectual  labor,  which  had  received  the  praise  of  all  the 
cultured  world. 

Sabran  listened  courteously,  but  with  visible  weariness.  "  You  are  very 
good,"  he  said,  at  last.  "  But  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  I  have  heard  so 
much  of  the  'Mexico'  that  I  am  tempted  to  wish  I  had  never  produced  it.  I 
did  so  as  a  duty:  it  was  all  I  could  do  in  honor  of  one  to  whom  I  owed  far 
more  than  mere  life  itself." 

Greswold  bowed  and  said  no  more. 

"  Give  me  my  belt,"  said  the  stranger  to  the  man  who  waited  on  him:  it 
was  a  leathern  belt,  which  had  been  about  his  loins;  it  was  made  to  hold  gold 
and  notes,  a  small  six-chambered  revolver,  and  a  watch;  these  were  all  in  it, 
and  with  his  money  was  the  imperial  permission  to  shoot,  which  had  been  given 
him  by  Franz  Josef  the  previous  autumn  on  the  Thorstein. 

"  Your  countess  will  doubtless  recognize  her  Emperor's  signature,"  he  said, 
as  he  gave  the  paper  to  the  physician.  "  It  will  serve  at  least  as  a  passport,  if 
not  as  a  letter  of  presentation." 

Rene,  Marquis  de  Sabran-Romaris,  was  one  of  those  persons  who  illustrate 
the  old  fairy-tale  of  all  the  good  gifts  at  birth  being  marred  by  the  malison  of 
one  godmother.  He  had  great  physical  beauty,  personal  charm,  and  facile 
talent;  but  his  very  facility  was  his  bane.  He  did  all  things  so  easily  and  well 
that  he  had  never  acquired  the  sterner  quality  of  application.  He  was  a  brill- 
iant and  even  profound  scholar,  an  accomplished  musician,  a  consummate 
critic  of  art,  and  was  endowed,  moreover,  with  great  natural  tact,  taste,  and 
correct  intuition. 
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Being,  as  he  was,  a  poor  man,  these  gifts  should  have  made  him  an  eminent 
one  or  a  wealthy  one,  but  the  perverse  fairy  who  had  cursed  when  the  other 
had  blessed  him  had  contrived  to  make  all  these  graces  and  talents  barren. 
Whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  the  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men,  it 
is  quite  true  that  its  cleverest  men  very  often  do  nothing  of  importance  all 
their  lives  long.  He  did  nothing  except  acquire  a  distinct  repute  as  a  dilettante 
in  Paris,  and  a  renown  in  the  clubs  of  being  always  serene  and  fortunate 
at  play. 

He  had  sworn  to  himself  when  he  had  been  a  youth  to  make  his  career 
worthy  of  his  name;  but  the  years  had  slipped  away  and  he  had  done  nothing. 
He  was  a  very  clever  man,  and  he  had  once  set  a  high  if  a  cold  and  selfish  aim 
before  him  as  his  goal.  But  he  had  done  worse  even  than  fail:  he  had  never 
even  tried  to  reach  it. 

He  was  only  a  boulevaniier,  popular  and  admired  among  men  for  his  ready 
wit  and  his  cool  courage,  and  by  women  often  adored  and  often  hated,  and  some- 
times, by  himself,  thoroughly  despised, — never  so  much  despised  as  when  by 
simple  luck  at  play  or  on  the  Bourse  he  made  the  money  which  slid  through 
his  fingers  with  rapidity. 

All  he  had  in  the  world  were  the  wind-torn  oaks  and  the  sea-washed  rocks 
of  a  bleak  and  lonely  Breton  village,  and  a  few  hundred  thousands  francs' 
worth  of  pictures,  porcelains,  arms,  and  bibelots,  which  had  accumulated  in  his 
rooms  on  the  Boulevard  Hausmann,  bought  at  the  Drouot  in  the  forenoons 
after  successful  play  at  night.  Only  two  things  in  him  were  unlike  the  men 
whose  associate  he  was:  he  was  as  temperate  as  an  Arab,  seldom  even  touch- 
ing wine,  and  he  was  a  keen  mountaineer  and  athlete,  once  off  the  asphalte 
of  the  Boulevards.  For  the  rest,  popular  though  he  was  in  the  society  he  fre- 
quented, no  living  man  could  boast  of  any  real  intimacy  with  him.  He  had  a 
thousand  acquaintances,  but  he  accepted  no  friend.  Under  the  grace  and 
suavity  of  a  very  courtly  manner  he  wore  the  armor  of  a  great  reserve. 

"  At  heart  you  have  the  taciturnity  and  the  sauvagerie  of  the  Armorican 
beneath  all  your  polished  suavity,"  said  a  woman  of  his  world  to  him  once; 
and  he  did  not  contradict  her. 

Men  did  not  quarrel  with  him  for  it:  he  was  a  fine  swordsman  and  a  dead 
shot:  and  women  were  allured  all  the  more  surely  to  him  because  they  felt  that 
they  never  really  entered  his  life  or  took  any  strong  hold  on  it. 

Such  as  he  was,  he  lay  now  half  awake  on  the  great  bed  under  its  amber 
canopy,  and  gazed  dreamily  at  the  colossal  figures  of  the  storied  tapestry,  where 
the  Tuscan  idlers  of  the  Decamerone  wore  the  sombre  hues  and  the  stiff  and 
stately  garb  of  Flemish  fashion  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

"I  wonder  why  I  tried  so  hard  to  live  last  night  !  I  am  not  in  love  with 
life,"  he  thought  to  himself,  as  he  slowly  remembered  all  that  had  happened, 
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and  recalled  the  face  of  the  lady  who  had  leaned  down  to  him  from  over 
the  stone  parapet  in  the  play  of  the  torchlight  and  lightnings.  And  yet  life 
seemed  good  and  worth  having  as  he  recalled  that  boiling  dusky  swirl  of  water 
which  had  so  nearly  swallowed  him  up  in  its  anger. 

He  was  young  enough  to  enjoy;  he  was  blessed  with  a  fine  constitution 
and  admirable  health,  which  even  his  own  excesses  had  not  impaired;  he  had 
no  close  ties  to  the  world,  but  he  had  a  frequent  enjoyment  of  it,  which  made 
it  welcome  to  him.  The  recovery  of  existence  always  enhances  its  savor; 
and  as  he  lay  dreamily  recalling  the  sharp  peril  he  had  run,  he  was  simply  and 
honestly  glad  to  be  among  living  men. 

He  remained  still  when  the  physician  had  left,  and  looked  around  him. 
In  the  wide  hearth  a  fire  of  oak  logs  was  burning;  rain  was  beating  against 
the  painted  panes  of  the  oriel  casements;  there  was  old  oak,  old  silver,  old 
ivory,  in  the  furniture  of  the  chamber,  and  the  tapestries  were  sombre  and 
gorgeous.  It  was  a  room  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  the  wine  was  in  jugs 
of  Baccarat  glass,  and  a  bag  of  Turkish  cigarettes  stood  beside  them,  with  the 
Paris  and  Vienna  newspapers.  Everything  had  been  thought  of  that  could 
contribute  to  his  comfort:  he  wondered  if  the  doctor  had  thought  of  all  this, 
or  if  it  was  due  to  the  lady.  "  It  is  a  magnificent  hospice,"  he  said  to  himself, 
with  a  smile,  and  then  he  angrily  remembered  his  rifle,  his  good  English  rifle, 
that  was  now  sunk  forever  with  his  little  boat  in  the  waters  of  the  Szalrassee. 
"Why  did  she  offer  me  that  outrage?"  he  said  to  himself:  it  went  hard  with 
him  to  lie  under  her  roof,  to  touch  her  wine  and  bread.  Yet  he  was  aching 
in  every  limb,  the  bed  was  easy  and  spacious,  the  warmth  and  the  silence 
and  the  aromatic  scent  of  the  burning  pine-cones  were  alluring  him  to  rest: 
he  dropped  off  to  sleep  again,  the  same  calm  sleep  of  fatigue  that  had  changed 
into  repose,  and  nothing  woke  him  till  the  forenoon  was  passed. 

"  Good  heavens  !  how  I  am  trespassing  on  this  woman's  hospitality  !  "  he 
thought,  as  he  did  awake,  angry  with  himself  for  having  been  lulled  into  this 
oblivion;  and  he  began  to  rise  at  once,  though  he  felt  his  limbs  stiff  and  his 
head  for  the  moment  light. 

"  Cannot  I  get  a  carriage  for  Lend  ?  My  servant  is  waiting  for  me  there," 
he  said  to  the  youth  attending  on  him,  when  his  bath  was  over. 

The  lad  smiled  with  amusement. 

"  There  are  no  carriages  here  but  our  lady's,  and  she  will  not  let  you  stir  this 
afternoon,  my  lord,"  he  answered,  in  German,  as  he  aided  the  stranger  to  put 
on  his  own  linen  and  shooting-breeches,  now  dry  and  smoothed  out  by  careful 
hands. 

"  But  I  have  no  coat  !  "  said  the  traveller,  in  discomfiture,  remembering 
that  his  coat  was  gone  with  his  rifle  and  his  powder-flask. 

"  The  Herr  Professor  thought  you  could  perhaps  manage  with  one  of  these. 
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They  were  all  of  Count  Gela's,  who  was  a  tall  man  and  about  your  make,"  said 
an  older  man-servant  who  had  entered  and  now  showed  him  several  unworn  or 
scarcely- worn  suits. 

"  If  you  could  wear  one  of  these,  my  lord,  for  this  evening,  we  will  send 
as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  your  servant  and  your  clothes  to  Sanct  Johann; 
but  it  is  impossible  to-day,  because  a  bridge  is  down  over  the  Burgenbach." 

"  You  are  all  of  you  too  good,"  said  Sabran,  as  he  essayed  a  coat  of  black 
velvet. 

Full  of  his  new  acquaintance  and  all  his  talents,  the  good  man  Greswold  had 
hurried  away  to  obey  the  summons  of  his  ladies,  who  had  desired  to  see  him. 
He  found  them  in  the  white  room,  a  grand  salon  hung  with  white  satin  silver- 
fringed,  and  stately  with  white  marble  friezes  and  columns,  whence  it  took  its 
name.  It  was  a  favorite  room  with  the  mistress  of  Schloss:  at  either  end  of 
it  immense  windows,  emblazoned  and  deeply  embayed,  looked  out  over  the 
sublime  landscape  without,  of  which  at  this  moment  every  outline  was  shrouded 
in  the  gray  veil  of  an  incessantly  falling  rain. 

With  humble  obeisances  Greswold  presented  the  message  and  the  creden- 
tials of  her  guest  to  Wanda  von  Szalras:  it  was  the  first  occasion  that  he 
had  had  of  doing  so.  She  read  the  document  signed  by  the  Kaiser  with 
a  smile. 

"  This  is  the  paper  which  this  unhappy  gentleman  spoke  of  when  I  arrested 
him  as  a  poacher,"  she  said  to  her  aunt.  "  The  Marquis  de  Sabran.  The 
name  is  familiar  to  me:  I  have  heard  it  before." 

"  Surely  you  do  not  forget,"  said  the  princess,  with  some  severity,  "  that 
St.  Eleazar  was  a  Comte  de  Sabran  ?  " 

"  I  know  !  But  it  is  of  something  nearer  to  us  than  St.  Eleazar  that  I  am 
thinking;  there  was  surely  some  work  or  other  which  bore  that  name  and  was 
much  read  and  quoted." 

"  He  edited  and  annotated  the  great  '  Mexico,' "  said  Herr  Greswold,  as 
though  all  were  told  in  that. 

"Le  savant?"  murmured  the  princess,  in  some  contemptuous  chagrin. 
"  Pray  what  is  the  '  Mexico  '  ?  " 

"  The  grandest  archaeological  and  botanical  work,  the  work  of  the  finest 
research  and  most  varied  learning,  that  has  been  produced  out  of  Germany," 
commenced  the  professor,  with  eagerness;  but  the  princess  arrested  him 
midway  in  his  eloquence. 

"The  French  are  all  infidels,  we  know  that;  but  one  might  have  hoped  that 
in  one  of  the  old  nobility,  as  his  name  would  imply,  some  lingering  reverence 
for  tradition  remained." 

"  It  is  not  a  subversive,  not  a  philosophic  work,"  said  the  professor,  eagerly; 
but  she  silenced  him. 
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"  It  is  a  book  !  "  said  the  princess,  with  ineffable  disdain.  "  Why  should 
he  write  a  book  ?  " 

There  were  all  the  Fathers  for  any  one  who  wanted  to  read:  what  need  for 
any  other  use  of  printers'  type  ?  So  she  was  accustomed  to  think  and  to  say 
when,  scandalized,  she  saw  the  German,  French,  and  English  volumes,  of  which 
whole  cases  were  wont  to  arrive  at  Hohenszalras  for  the  use  of  Wanda  von 
Szalras  alone, — works  of  philosophy  and  of  science  among  them,  which  had 
been  denounced  in  the  "  Index." 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  the  Countess  Wanda,  "  I  have  read  the  '  Mexico ':  it 
is  a  grand  monument  raised  to  a  dead  man's  memory  out  of  his  own  labors  by 
one  of  his  own  descendants, — his  only  descendant,  if  I  remember  aright." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  the  princess,  unconvinced.  "  I  know  those  scientific 
works  by  repute;  they  always  consider  the  voyage  of  a  germ  of  moss,  carried 
on  an  aerolite  through  an  indefinite  space  for  a  billion  of  ages,  a  matter  much 
easier  of  credence  than  the  '  Life  of  St.  Jerome.'  I  believe  they  call  it  sporadic 
transmission;  they  call  typhus  fever  the  same." 

"  There  is  nothing  of  that  in  the  '  Mexico ' :  it  is  a  very  fine  work  on  the 
archaeology  and  history  of  the  country,  and  on  its  flora." 

"  I  should  have  supposed  a  Marquis  de  Sabran  a  gentleman,"  said  the  prin- 
cess, whom  no  precedent  from  the  many  monarchs  who  have  been  guilty  of 
inferior  literature  could  convince  that  literature  was  other  than  a  trade,  much 
like  shoemaking, — at  its  best  a  sort  of  clerk's  quill-driving,  to  be  equally  pitied 
and  censured. 

Here  Greswold,  who  valued  his  post  and  knew  his  place  too  well  to  defend 
either  literature  or  sporadic  germs,  timidly  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  Mar- 
quises of  Sabran  were  well  known  among  the  nobility  of  Western  France, 
although  not  of  that  immense  distinction  which  finds  its  chronicle  in  the  Hof- 
Kalender.  The  princess  smiled. 

"  Petite  noblesse.  You  mean /£///£  noblesse,  my  good  Greswold  ?  But  even 
the  petite  noblesse  need  not  write  books." 

When,  however,  the  further  question  arose  of  inviting  the  stranger  to  come 
to  their  dinner-table,  it  was  the  haughtier  princess  who  advocated  the  invitation. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  demurred.  She  thought  that  all  requirements  of 
courtesy  and  hospitality  would  be  fulfilled  by  allowing  him  to  dine  in  his  own 
apartments. 

"  We  do  not  know  him,"  she  urged.  "  No  doubt  he  may  very  well  be  what 
he  says,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  refer  to  an  embassy  while  the  rains  are  making  an 
island  of  the  Tauern  !  Nay,  dear  mother,  I  am  not  suspicious,  but  I  think,  as 
we  are  two  women  alone,  we  can  fulfil  all  obligations  of  hospitality  towards  this 
gentleman  without  making  him  personally  acquainted  with  ourselves." 

"  That  is  really  very  absurd.     It  is  acting  as  if  Hohenszalras  were  zgasthof" 
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said  the  princess,  with  petulance.  "  It  is  not  so  often  that  we  have  any  relief 
to  the" tedium  with  which  you  are  pleased  to  surround  yourself,  that  we  should 
be  required  to  shut  ourselves  from  any  chance  break  in  it.  Of  course,  if  you 
send  this  person  his  dinner  to  his  own  rooms,  he  will  feel  hurt,  mortified;  he  will 
go  away,  probably  on  foot,  rather  than  remain  where  he  is  insulted.  Breton 
nobility  is  not  very  eminent,  but  it  is  very  proud:  it  is  provincial,  territorial,  but 
every  one  knows  it  is  ancient,  and  usually  of  the  most  loyal  traditions  alike  to 
Church  and  State.  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  advocate  making  a  friend- 
ship, or  even  an  acquaintance,  without  the  fullest  inquiry;  but  when  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  a  politeness  for  twenty-four  hours,  which  can  entail  no  consequences, 
then  I  must  confess  that  I  think  prejudices  should  yield  before  the  obligations 
of  courtesy.  But  of  course,  my  love,  decide  as  you  will:  you  are  mistress." 

The  Countess  Wanda  smiled,  and  did  not  press  her  own  opposition.  She 
perceived  that  the  mind  of  her  aunt  was  full  of  vivid  and  harmless  curiosity. 

In  the  end  she  suggested  that  her  aunt  should  represent  her,  and  receive 
the  foreign  visitor  with  all  due  form  and  ceremony;  but  she  herself  was  still 
indisposed  to  admit  a  person  of  whose  antecedents  she  had  no  positive  guarantee 
so  suddenly  and  entirely  into  her  intimacy. 

"You  are  extraordinarily  suspicious,"  said  the  elder  lady,  pettishly.  "If 
he  were  a  peddler  or  a  colporteur,  you  would  be  willing  to  talk  with  him." 

"  Peddlers  and  colporteurs  cannot  take  any  social  advantage  of  one's  con- 
versation afterwards,"  replied  her  niece.  "  We  are  not  usually  invaded  by 
men  of  rank  here:  so  the  precedent  may  not  be  perilous.  Have  your  own 
way,  mother  mine." 

The  princess  demurred,  but  finally  accepted  the  compromise,  reflecting 
that  if  this  stranger  were  to  dine  alone  with  her  she  would  be  able  to  ascertain 
much  more  about  him  than  Wanda,  who  had  been  created  void  of  all  natural 
curiosity,  and  who  would  have  been  capable  of  living  with  people  twelve  months 
without  asking  them  a  single  question,  would  render  it  possible  to  do  were  she 
present. 

Meanwhile,  the  physician  hurried  back  to  his  new  friend,  who  had  a  great 
and  peculiar  interest  for  him  as  the  editor  of  the  "  Mexico,"  and  offered  him, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Countess  von  Szalras,  to  while  away  the  chill  and 
gloomy  day  by  an  inspection  of  the  Schloss. 

The  professor  was  a  very  learned  and  shrewd  man,  whom  poverty  and 
love  of  tranquil  opportunities  of  study  had  induced  to  bury  himself  in  the 
heart  of  the  Glockner  mountains.  He  had  already  led  a  long,  severe,  and 
blameless  life  of  deep  devotion  and  hard  privation,  when  the  post  of  private 
physician  at  Hohenszalras  in  general,  and  to  the  Princess  Ottilie  in  especial, 
had  been  procured  for  him  by  the  interest  of  Prince  i,ilienhohe.  He  had 
had  many  sorrows,  trials,  and  disappointments,  which  made  the  simple  routine 
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and  the  entire  solitude  of  his  existence  here  welcome  to  him.  But  he  was  none 
the  less  delighted  to  find  any  companion  of  culture  and  intelligence  to  converse 
with,  and  in  his  monotonous  and  lonely  life  it  was  a  rare  treat  to  be  able  to  ex- 
change ideas  with  one  fresh  from  the  intellectual  movements  of  the  outer  world. 

The  professor  found,  not  to  his  surprise  (since  he  had  read  the  "  Mexico"), 
that  his  elegant  grand  seigneur  knew  very  nearly  as  much  as  he  did  of  botany 
and  of  comparative  anatomy, — that  he  had  travelled  nearly  all  over  the 
world,  and  travelled  to  much  purpose,  and  knew  many  curious  things  of  the 
flora  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  it  appeared  that  he  possessed  in  his  cabinets  in 
Paris  a  certain  variety  of  orchid  that  the  doctor  had  always  longed  to  possess. 
He  was  entirely  won  over  when  Sabran,  to  whom  the  dried  flower  was  very 
indifferent,  promised  to  send  it  to  him.  The  French  marquis  had  not  Greswold's 
absolute  love  of  science;  he  had  studied  everything  that  had  come  to  his  hand, 
because  he  had  a  high  intelligence  and  an  insatiable  appetite  for  knowledge, 
and  he  had  no  other  kind  of  devotion  to  it:  when  he  had  penetrated  its  mysteries, 
it  lost  all  interest  for  him. 

At  any  rate,  he  knew  enough  to  "make  him  an  enchanting  companion  to  a 
learned  man  who  was  all  alone  in  his  learning  and  received  little  sympathy  in 
it  from  any  one  near  him. 

"  What  a  grand  house  to  be  shut  up  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  !  "  said 
Sabran,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  do  believe  what  romance  there  still  is  in  the  world 
does  lie  in  these  forests  of  Austria,  which  have  all  the  twilight  and  the  solitude 
that  would  suit  Merlin  or  the  Sleeping  Beauty  better  than  anything  we  have  in 
France,  except,  indeed,  here  and  there  an  old  chateau  like  Chenonceaux  or 
Maintenon." 

"  The  world  has  not  spoiled  us  as  yet,"  said  the  doctor.  "  We  see  few 
strangers.  Our  people  are  full  of  old  faiths,  old  loyalties,  old  traditions.  They 
are  a  sturdy  and  yet  tender  people.  They  are  as  fearless  as  their  own  steinbock, 
and  they  are  as  reverent  as  saints  were  in  monastic  days.  Our  mountains  are 
as  grand  as  the  Swiss  ones,  but  thank  heaven  they  are  unspoiled  and  little 
known.  I  tremble  when  I  think  they  have  begun  to  climb  the  Gross  Glockner: 
all  the  mystery  and  glory  of  our  glaciers  will  vanish  when  they  become  mere 
points  of  ascension.  The  alpenstock  of  the  tourist  is  to  the  everlasting  hills 
what  railway-metals  are  to  the  plains.  Thank  God,  the  few  railroads  we  have 
are  hundreds  of  miles  asunder." 

"You  are  a  reactionist,  doctor?" 

"I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  have  learned  the  value  of  repose,"  said  Greswold. 
"  You  know  we  are  called  a  slow  race.  It  is  only  the  unwise  among  us  who 
have  quicksilver  in  their  brains  and  toes." 

"You  have  gold  in  the  former,  at  least,"  said  Sabran,  kindly,  "and  I  dare- 
say quicksilver  is  in  your  feet,  too,  when  there  is  charity  to  be  done." 
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Herr  Joachim,  who  was  simple  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  though  shrewd 
in  mother-wit,  colored  a  little  with  pleasure.  How  well  this  stranger  under- 
stood him  ! 

The  day  went  away  imperceptibly  and  agreeably  to  the  physician  and  to 
the  stranger  in  this  pleasant  rambling  talk,  whilst  the  rain  poured  down  in  fury 
on  the  stone  terraces  and  green  lawns  without,  and  the  Szalrassee  was  hidden 
under  a  veil  of  fog. 

"  Am  I  not  to  see  her  at  all  ?"  thought  Sabran:  he  did  not  like  to  express 
his  disquietude  on  that  subject  to  the  physician,  and  he  was  not  sure  himself 
whether  he  most  desired  to  ride  away  without  meeting  the  serene  eyes  of  his 
chatelaine,  or  to  be  face  to  face  with  her  once  more. 

He  stood  long  before  her  portrait,  done  by  Carolus  Duran;  she  wore  in  it 
a  close-fitting  gown  of  white  velvet,  and  held  in  her  hand  a  great  Spanish  hat 
with  white  plumes;  the  two  hounds  were  beside  her.  The  attitude  had  a  certain 
grandeur  and  gravity  in  it  which  were  very  impressive. 

"  This  was  painted  last  year,"  said  Greswold,  "  at  the  princess's  request. 
It  is  admirably  like " 

"  It  is  a  noble  picture,"  said  Sabran.  "  But  what  a  very  proud  woman  she 
looks  !  " 

"Blood  tells,"  said  Greswold, — "far  more  than  most  people  know  or 
admit.  It  is  natural  that  my  lady,  with  the  blood  in  her  of  so  many  mighty 
nobles,  who  had  the  power  of  judgment  and  chastisement  over  whole  provinces, 
should  be  sometimes  disposed  to  exercise  too  despotic  a  will,  to  be  sometimes 
contemptuous  of  the  dictates  of  modern  society,  which  sends  the  princess  and 
the  peasant  alike  to  a  law  court  for  sole  redress  of  their  wrongs.  She  is  at 
times  irreconcilable  with  the  world  as  it  stands;  she  is  the  representative  and 
descendant  in  a  direct  line  of  arrogant  and  omnipotent  princes.  That  she 
combines  with  that  natural  arrogance  and  instinct  of  dominion  a  very  beautiful 
pitifulness  and  even  humility  is  a  proof  of  the  chastening  influence  of  religious 
faith  on  the  nature  of  women:  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  that,  in  our  haste  to 
destroy  the  Church.  Men  might  get  on  perhaps  very  well  without  a  religion 
of  any  kind;  but  I  tremble  to  think  what  their  mothers  and  their  mistresses 
would  become." 

They  passed  the  morning  in  animated  discussion,  and,  as  it  drew  to  a  close, 
the  good  doctor  did  not  perceive  how  adroitly  his  new  acquaintance  drew  out 
from  him  all  details  of  the  past  and  present  of  Hohenszalras,  and  of  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  its  chatelaine,  until  he  knew  all  that  there  was  to  be  known  of 
that  pure  and  austere  life. 

"  You  may  think  her  grief  for  her  brother  Bela's  death — for  all  her  brothers' 
deaths— a  morbid  sentiment,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  spoke  of  her.  "  But  it  is 
not  so:  no.  It  is,  perhaps,  overwrought,  but  no  life  can  be  morbid  that  is  so 
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active  in  duty,  so  untiring  in  charity,  so  unsparing  of  itself.  Her  lands  and 
riches,  and  all  the  people  dependent  on  her,  are  to  the  Countess  Wanda 
only  as  so  much  trust,  for  which  hereafter  she  will  be  responsible  to  Bela  and 
to  God.  You  and  I  may  smile,  you  and  I,  who  are  philosophers,  and  have 
settled  past  dispute  that  the  human  life  has  no  more  future  than  the  snail- 
gnawed  cabbage,  but  yet — yet,  my  dear  sir — one  cannot  deny  that  there  is 
something  exalted  in  such  a  conception  of  duty;  and — of  this  I  am  convinced 
— that  on  the  character  of  a  woman  it  has  a  very  ennobling  influence." 

"  No  doubt.  But  has  she  renounced  all  her  youth  ?  Does  she  mean  never 
to  go  into  the  world  or  to  marry  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  sure  she  has  made  no  resolve  of  the  sort.  But  I  do  not  think 
she  will  ever  alter.  She  has  refused  many  great  alliances.  Her  temperament 
is  serene,  almost  cold;  and  her  ideal  it  would  be  difficult,  I  imagine,  for  any 
mortal  man  to  realize." 

"  But  when  a  woman  loves " 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Herr  Joachim,  rather  dryly.     "  If  the  aloe  flower ! 

-Love  does  not,  I  think,  possess  any  part  of  the  Countess  Wanda's  thoughts 


or  desires.     She  fancies  it  a  mere  weakness." 

"  A  woman  can  scarcely  be  amiable  without  that  weakness." 
"  No.  Perhaps  she  is  not  precisely  what  we  term  amiable.  She  is  rather 
too  far  also  from  human  emotions  and  human  needs.  The  women  of  the 
house  of  Szalras  have  been  mostly  very  proud,  silent,  brave,  and  resolute, — 
great  ladies  rather  than  lovable  wives.  Luitgarde  von  Szalras  held  this  place 
with  only  a  few  archers  and  spearmen  against  Heinrich  Jasomirgott  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  he  raised  the  siege  after  five  months.  'She  is  not  a 
woman,  nor  human:  she  is  a  kutengeier,'  he  said,  as  he  retreated  into  his 
Wienerwald.  All  the  great  monk-vultures  and  the  gyps  and  the  pygargues 
have  been  sacred  all  through  the  Hohe  Tauern  since  that  year." 

"  And  I  was  about  to  shoot  a  kutengeier  !  Now  I  see  that  my  offence  was 
beyond  poaching:  it  was  high  treason,  almost  !  " 

"  I  heard  the  story  from  Otto.  He  would  have  hanged  you  cheerfully. 
But  I  hope,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  pang  of  misgiving,  "  that  I  have  not  given 
you  any  false  impression  of  my  lady,  as  cold  and  hard  and  unwomanly.  She 
is  full  of  tenderness  of  a  high  order;  she  is  the  noblest,  most  truthful,  and 
most  generous  nature  that  I  have  ever  known  clothed  in  human  form;  and  if 
she  be  too  proud — well,  it  is  a  stately  sin,  pardonable  in  one  who  has  behind 
her  eleven  hundred  years  of  fearless  and  unblemished  honor." 

"  I  am  a  socialist,"  said  Sabran,  a  little  curtly,  then  added,  with  a  little 
laugh,  "  though  I  believe  not  in  rank,  I  do  believe  in  race." 

"Bon  sang  ne pent  mentir"  murmured  the  old  physician.  The  fair  face 
of  Sabran  changed  slightly. 
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"  Will  you  come  and  look  over  the  house  ? "  said  the  professor,  who  noticed 
nothing,  and  only  thought  of  propitiating  the  owner  of  the  rare  orchid. 
"  There  is  almost  as  much  to  see  as  in  the  Burg  at  Vienna.  Everything  has 
accumulated  here  undisturbed  for  a  thousand  years.  Hohenszalras  has  been 
besieged,  but  never  deserted  or  dismantled." 

"  It  is  a  grand  place  !  "  said  Sabran,  with  a  look  of  impatience.  "  It  seems 
intolerable  that  a  woman  should  possess  it  all,  while  I  only  own  a  few  wind- 
blown oaks  in  the  wilds  of  Morbihan." 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  that  is  pure  socialism  !  "  said  the  doctor,  with  a  little  chuckle. 
"  Ote-toi,  que  je  m'y  mette.  That  is  genuine  Liberalism  all  the  world  over." 

"  You  are  no  communist  yourself,  doctor  !  " 

"  No,"  said  Herr  Joachim,  simply.  "  All  my  studies  lead  me  to  the  con- 
viction that  equality  is  impossible,  and  were  it  possible  it  would  be  hideous. 
Variety,  infinite  variety,  is  the  beneficent  law  of  the  world's  life.  Why,  in 
that  most  perfect  of  all  societies,  the  bee-hive,  flawless  mathematics  are 
found  coexistent  with  impassable  social  barriers  and  unalterable  social 
grades." 

Sabran  laughed  good-humoredly. 

"  I  thought  at  least  the  bees  enjoyed  an  undeniable  republic." 

"  A  republic  with  helots,  sir,  like  Sparta.  A  republic  will  always  have  its 
helots.  But  come  and  wander  over  the  castle.  Come  first  and  see  the  parch- 
ments." 

"  Where  are  the  ladies  ? "  asked  Sabran,  wistfully. 

"  The  princess  is  at  her  devotions  and  taking  tisane.  I  visited  her  this 
morning:  she  thinks  she  has  a  sore  throat.  As  for  our  lady,  no  one  ever  dis- 
turbs her  or  knows  what  she  is  doing.  When  she  wants  any  of  us  ordinary  folks 
we  are  summoned.  Sometimes  we  tremble.  You  know  this  alone  is  an  immense 
estate,  and  then  there  is  a  palace  at  the  capital,  and  one  at  Salzburg,  not  to  speak 
of  the  large  estates  in  Hungary  and  the  mines  in  Galicia.  All  these  our  lady 
sees  after  and  manages  herself.  You  can  imagine  that  her  secretary  has  no 
easy  task;  and  that  secretary  is  herself;  for  she  does  not  believe  in  doing  any- 
thing well  by  others." 

"  A  second  Maria  Theresa  !  "  said  Sabran. 

"  Not  dissimilar,  perhaps,"  said  the  doctor,  nettled  at  the  irony  of  the  tone. 
"  Only  where  our  great  queen  sent  thousands  out  to  their  deaths  the  Countess 
von  Szalras  saves  many  lives.  There  are  no  mines  in  the  world,  I  will  make 
bold  to  say,  where  there  is  so  much  comfort  and  so  little  peril  as  those  mines 
of  hers  in  Stanislaw.  She  visited  them  three  years  ago.  But  I  forget  you  are 
a  stranger,  and  as  you  do  not  share  our  cultus  for  the  Grafinn,  cannot  care  to 
hear  its  Canticles.  Come  to  the  muniment-room;  you  shall  see  some  strange 
parchments." 
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"Heavens,  how  it  rains!"  said  Sab  ran,  as  they  left  his  chambers.  "Is 
that  common  here?" 

"Very  common  indeed  !  "  said  the  doctor,  with  a  laugh.  "  We  pass  two- 
thirds  of  the  year  between  snow  and  water.  But  then  we  have  compensation. 
Where  will  you  see  such  grass,  such  forests,  such  gardens,  when  the  summer 
sun  does  shine  ?  " 

The  Mafquis  de  Sabran  charmed  him,  and  as  they  wandered  over  the  huge 
castle  the  physician  delightedly  displayed  his  own  erudition  and  recognized 
that  of  his  companion.  The  Hohenszalrasburg  was  itself  like  some  black  letter 
record  of  old  South-German  history:  it  was  a  chronicle  written  in  stone  and 
wood  and  iron.  The  brave  old  house,  like  a  noble  person,  contained  in  itself 
a  liberal  education,  and  the  stranger  whom  through  an  accident  it  sheltered 
was  educated  enough  to  comprehend  and  estimate  it  at  its  due  value.  In 
his  passage  through  it  he  won  the  suffrages  of  the  household  by  his  varied 
knowledge  and  correct  appreciation.  In  the  stables  his  praises  of  the  various 
breeds  of  horses  there  commended  itself  by  its  accuracy  to  Ulrich,  the  stall- 
meister,  not  less  than  a  few  difficult  shots  in  the  shooting-gallery  proved  his 
skill  to  his  enemy  of  the  previous  day,  Otto,  the  jdgermeister.  Not  less  did  he 
please  Hubert,  who  was  learned  in  such  things,  with  his  cultured  admiration 
of  the  wonderful  old  gold  and  silver  plate,  the  Limoges  dishes  and  bowls,  the 
Vienna  and  Kronenthal  china;  nor  less  the  custodian  of  the  pictures,  a  collec- 
tion of  Flemish  and  German  masters,  with  here  and  there  a  modern  capolavoro, 
hung  all  by  themselves  in  a  little  vaulted  gallery  which  led  into  a  much  larger 
one  consecrated  to  tapestries,  Flemish,  French,  and  Florentine. 

When  twilight  came,  and  the  grayness  of  the  rain-charged  atmosphere 
deepened  into  the  dark  of  night,  Sabran  had  made  all  living  things  at  the 
Hohenszalrasburg  his  firm  friends,  down  to  the  dogs  of  the  house,  save  and 
except  the  ladies  who  dwelt  in  it.  Of  them  he  had  had  no  glimpse.  They 
kept  their  own  apartments.  He  began  to  feel  some  fresh  embarrassment  at 
remaining  another  night  beneath  a  roof  the  mistress  of  which  did  not  deign 
personally  to  recognize  his  presence.  A  salon  hung  with  tapestries  opened  out 
of  the  bedchamber  allotted  to  him:  he  wondered  if  he  were  to  dine  there,  like 
a  prisoner  of  state.  He  felt  an  extreme  reluctance  united  to  a  strong  curiosity 
to  meet  again  the  woman  who  had  treated  him  with  such  cool  authority  and 
indifference  as  a  common  poacher  in  her  woods.  His  cheek  tingled  still  when- 
ever he  thought  of  the  manner  in  which,  at  her  signal,  his  hands  had  been  tied 
and  his  rifle  taken  from  him.  She  was  the  representative  of  all  that  feudal, 
aristocratic,  despotic,  dominant  spirit  of  a  dead  time  which  he  with  his  modern, 
cynical,  reckless  Parisian  liberalism  most  hated  or  believed  that  he  hated. 
She  was  Austria  Felix  personified,  and  he  was  a  man  who  had  always  persuaded 
himself  and  others  that  he  was  a  socialist,  a  Philippe  Egalite.  And  this  haughty 
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patrician  had  mortified  him  and  then  had  benefited  and  sheltered  him  !  He 
would  willingly  have  gone  from  under  her  roof  without  seeing  her,  and  yet  a 
warm  and  inquisitive  desire  impelled  him  to  feel  an  unreasonable  annoyance 
that  the  day  was  going  by  without  his  receiving  any  intimation  that  he  would 
be  allowed  to  enter  her  presence  or  be  expected  to  make  his  obeisances  to  her. 
When,  however,  the  servants  entered  to  light  the  many  candles  in  his  room, 
Hubert  entered  behind  them,  and  expressed  the  desire  of  his  lady  that  the 
marquis  would  favor  them  with  his  presence;  they  were  about  to  dine. 

Sabran,  standing  before  the  mirror,  saw  himself  color  like  a  boy:  he  knew 
not  whether  he  were  most  annoyed  or  pleased.  He  would  willingly  have  ridden 
away  leaving  his  napoleons  for  the  household,  and  seeing  no  more  the  woman 
who  had  made  him  ridiculous  in  his  own  eyes,  yet  the  remembrance  of  her 
haunted  him  as  something  strange,  imperious,  magnetic,  grave,  serene,  stately. 
Vague  memories  of  a  thousand  things  he  had  heard  said  of  her  in  embassies 
and  at  courts  came  to  his  mind;  she  had  been  a  mere  unknown  name  to  him 
then;  he  had  not  listened,  he  had  not  cared,  but  now  he  remembered  all  he  had 
heard;  curiosity  and  an  embarrassment  wholly  foreign  to  him  struggled  together 
in  him.  What  could  he  say  to  a  woman  who  had  first  insulted  and  then  pro- 
tected him  ?  It  would  tax  all  the  ingenuity  and  the  tact  for  which  he  was 
famed.  However,  he  only  said  to  the  major-domo.  "  I  am  much  honored. 
Express  my  profound  gratitude  to  your  ladies  for  the  honor  they  are  so  good  as 
to  do  me."  Then  he  made  his  attire  look  as  well  as  it  could,  and,  considering 
that  punctuality  is  due  from  guests  as  well  as  from  monarchs,  he  said  that  he 
was  ready  to  follow  the  servant  waiting  for  him,  and  did  so  through  the  many 
tapestried  and  panelled  corridors  by  which  the  enormous  house  was  traversed. 

Though  light  was  not  spared  at  the  burg,  it  was  only  such  light  as  oil  and 
wax  could  give  the  galleries  and  passages.  Dim  mysterious  figures  loomed 
from  the  rooms,  and  shadows  seemed  to  stretch  away  on  every  side  to  vast 
unknown  chambers  that  might  hold  the  secrets  of  a  thousand  centuries.  When 
he  was  ushered  into  the  radiance  of  the  great  white  room,  he  felt  dazzled  and 
blinded. 

He  felt  his  bruise  still,  and  he  walked  with  a  slight  lameness  from  a  strain  of 
his  left  foot,  but  this  did  not  detract  from  the  grace  and  distinction  of  his  bear- 
ing, and  the  pallor  of  his  handsome  features  became  them,  and  when  he  advanced 
through  the  open  doors  and  bent  before  the  chair  and  kissed  the  hands  of  the 
Princess  Ottilie  she  thought  to  herself,  "  What  a  perfectly  beautiful  person  ! 
Even  Wanda  will  have  to  admit  that  !  "  Whilst  Hubert,  going  backward,  said 
to  his  regiment  of  under-servants,  "  Look  you,  since  Count  Gela  rode  out  to  his 
death  at  the  head  of  the  White  Hussars,  so  grand  a  man  as  this  stranger  has 
not  set  foot  in  this  house." 

He  expected  to  see  the  Countess  Wanda  von  Szalras.     Instead  he  saw  the 
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loveliest  little  old  lady  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life:  a  person  like  an  imagina- 
tive child's  dream  of  a  fairy  godmother,  leaning  on  a  gold-headed  cane,  with 
clouds  of  fragrant  old  lace  about  her,  and  a  cross  of  emeralds  hung  at  her 
girdle  of  onyx  beads,  saluted  him  with  the  ceremonious  grace  of  that  etiquette 
which  is  still  the  common  rule  of  life  among  the  great  nobilities  of  the  North. 
He  hastened  to  respond  in  the  same  spirit,  with  an  exquisite  deference  of 
manner. 

She  greeted  him  with  affable  and  smiling  words,  and  he  devoted  himself  to 
her  with  deference  and  gallantry,  expressing  all  his  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
succor  and  shelter  he  had  received,  with  a  few  eloquent  and  elegant  phrases 
which  said  enough  and  not  too  much,  with  a  grace  that  it  is  difficult  to  lend  to 
gratitude,  which  is  generally  somewhat  halting  and  uncouth. 

"  His  name  must  be  in  the  Hof-Kalender  !  "  she  thought,  as  she  replied  to 
his  protestations  with  her  prettiest  smile,  which,  despite  her  sacred  calling  and 
her  seventy  years,  was  the  smile  of  a  coquette. 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  she  said,  in  her  tender  and  flute-like  voice,  "  I 
deserve  none  of  your  eloquent  thanks.  Age  is  sadly  selfish.  I  did  nothing  to 
rescue  you,  unless,  indeed,  heaven  heard  my  unworthy  prayer  ! — and  this 
house  is  not  mine,  nor  anything  in  it.  The  owner  of  it,  and,  therefore,  your 
chatelaine  of  the  moment,  is  my  grandniece,  the  Countess  Wanda  von  Szalras." 

"  That  I  had  your  intercession  with  heaven,  however  indirectly,  was  far 
more  than  I  deserved,"  said  Sabran,  still  standing  before  her.  "  For  the 
Countess  Wanda,  I  have  been  twice  in  her  power,  and  she  has  been  very 
generous." 

"  She  has  done  her  duty, — nothing  more,"  said  the  princess,  a  little  primly 
and  petulantly,  if  primness  and  petulance  can  mingle.  "  We  should  have 
scarce  been  Christians  if  we  had  not  striven  for  your  life.  As  to  leaving  us 
this  day,  it  was  out  of  the  question.  The  storm  continues,  the  passes  are 
torrents,  I  fear  much  that  it  will  even  be  impossible  for  your  servant  to  come 
from  Sanct  Johann;  we  could  not  send  to  Matrey  even  this  morning  for  the 
post-bag,  and  they  tell  me  the  bridge  is  down  over  the  Burgenbach." 

"I  have  wanted  for  nothing,  and  my  Parisian  rogue  is  quite  as  well 
yawning  and  smoking  his  days  away  at  Sanct  Johann,"  said  Sabran.  "  Oh, 
madame,  how  can  I  ever  express  to  you  all  my  sense  of  the  profound  obliga- 
tions you  have  laid  me  under,  stranger  that  I  am  ?  " 

"At  least  we  were  bound  to  atone  for  the  incivility  of  the  Szalrassee,"  said 
the  princess,  with  her  pretty  smile.  "  It  is  a  very  horrible  country  to  live  in. 
My  niece,  indeed,  thinks  it  Arcadia;  but  an  Arcadia  subject  to  the  most 
violent  floods  and  imprisoned  in  snow  and  frost  for  so  many  months  does  not 
commend  itself  to  me.  No  doubt  it  is  very  grand  and  romantic." 

The  ideal  of  the  princess  was  neither  grand  nor  romantic:  it  was  life  in  the 
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little,  prim,  yet  gay  North-German  town  in  the  palace  of  which  she  and  all  her 
people  had  been  bora, — a  little  town,  with  red  roofs,  green  alleys,  straight  toy- 
like  streets,  clipped  trees,  stiff  soldiers,  set  in  the  midst  of  a  verdant  plain,  flat 
and  green,  and  smooth  as  a  card-table. 

The  new-comer  interested  her;  she  was  quickly  won  by  personal  beauty, 
and  he  possessed  this  in  a  great  degree.  It  was  a  face  unlike  any  she  had  ever 
seen;  it  seemed  to  her  to  bear  mystery  with  it,  and  melancholy,  and  she  loved 
both  those  things, — perhaps  because  she  had  never  met  with  either  out  of  the 
pages  of  German  poets  and  novelists  of  France.  Those  who  are  united  to 
them  in  real  life  find  them  uneasy  bedfellows. 

"Perhaps  he  is  some  crown-prince  in  disguise,"  she  thought,  with  pleasure; 
but  then  she  sadly  recollected  that  she  knew  every  crown-prince  that  there  was 
in  Europe.  She  would  have  liked  to  ask  him  many  questions,  but  her  high 
breeding  was  still  stronger  than  her  curiosity,  and  a  guest  could  never  be 
interrogated. 

Dinner  was  announced  as  served. 

"My  niece,  the  Countess  Wanda,"  said  the  abbess,  with  a  little  reluctance 
visible  in  her  hesitation,  "will  dine  in  her  own  rooms.  She  begs  you  to  excuse 
her:  she  is  tired  from  the  storm  last  night." 

"  She  will  not  dine  with  me,"  thought  Sabran,  with  the  quick  intuition 
natural  to  him. 

"  You  leave  me  nothing  to  regret,  princess,"  he  said,  readily,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  as  he  offered  his  arm  to  this  lovely  little  lady,  wrapped  in  laces  fine  as 
cobweb,  with  her  great  cross  of  emeralds  pendant  from  her  rosary. 

A  woman  is  never  too  old  to  be  averse  to  the  thought  that  she  can  charm; 
very  innocent  charming  was  that  of  the  Princess  Ottilie,  and  she  thought  with  a 
sigh  if  she  had  married — if  she  had  had  such  a  son;  yet  she  was  not  insensible 
to  the  delicate  compliment  which  he  paid  her  in  appearing  indifferent  to  the 
absence  of  his  chatelaine  and  quite  content  with  her  own  presence. 

Throughout  dinner  in  that  great  hall,  he,  sitting  on  her  right  hand,  amused 
her,  flattered  her  with  that  subtlest  of  all  flattery,  interest  and  attention,  diverted 
her  with  gay  stories  of  worlds  unknown  to  her,  and  charmed  her  with  his  will- 
ingness to  listen  to  her  lament  over  the  degeneracy  of  mankind  and  of  manners. 
After  a  few  words  of  courtesy  as  to  his  hostess's  absence,  he  seemed  not  even 
to  remember  that  Wanda  von  Szalras  was  absent  from  the  head  of  her  table. 

"  And  I  have  said  that  she  was  tired  ! — she  who  is  never  more  tired  than  the 
eagles  are  !  May  heaven  forgive  me  the  untruth  !  "  thought  the  princess  more 
than  once  during  the  meal,  which  was  long  and  magnificent,  and  "at  which  her 
guest  ate  sparingly  and  drank  but  little. 

"  You  have  no  appetite  ?  "  she  said,  regretfully. 

"Pardon  me,  I  have  a  good  one,"  he  answered  her;   "but  I  have  always 
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been  content  to  eat  little  and  drink  less.  It  is  the  secret  of  health;  and  my 
health  is  all  my  riches." 

She  looked  at  him  with  interest. 

"I  should  think  your  riches  in  that  respect  are  inexhaustible?" 

He  smiled. 

"  Oh.  yes  !  I  have  never  had  a  day's  illness,  except  once,  long  ago,  in  the 
Mexican  swamps, — a  marsh-fever  and  a  snake-bite." 

"You  have  travelled  much  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  most  of  the  known  world,  and  a  little  of  the  unknown,"  he 
answered.  "I  am  like  Ulysses:  only  there  will  be  not  even  a  dog  to  welcome 
me  when  my  wanderings  are  done." 

"  Have  you  no  relatives  ?  " 

"  None  !  Every  one  is  dead, — dead  long  ago.  I  have  been  long  alone,  and 
I  am  very  well  used  to  it." 

"  But  you  must  have  troops  of  friends  ?" 

"  Oh,  friends  who  will  win  my  last  napoleon  at  play,  or  remember  me  as 
long  as  they  meet  me  every  day  on  the  Boulevards  ?  Yes,  I  have  many  of  that 
sort,  but  they  are  not  worth  Ulysses's  dog." 

He  spoke  carelessly,  without  any  regard  to  the  truth  as  far  as  it  went,  but 
no  study  could  have  made  him  more  apt  to  coin  words  to  attract  the  sympathy 
of  his  listener. 

"  He  is  unfortunate."  she  thought.  "  How  often  beauty  brings  misfortune  ! 
My  niece  must  certainly  see  him.  I  wish  it  were  a  name  that  one  knew " 

Not  to  have  a  name  that  she  knew,  one  of  those  names  that  fill  all  Europe  as 
with  the  trump  of  an  archangel,  was  to  be  as  one  maimed  or  deformed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  abbess,  an  object  for  charity,  not  for  intercourse. 

"Your  title  is  of  Brittany,  I  think  ?"  she  said,  a  little  wistfully,  and,  as  he 
answered  somewhat  abruptly  in  the  affirmative,'  she  solaced  herself  once  more 
with  the  remembrance  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  petite  noblesse,  honorable 
enough,  though  not  in  the  "  Almanach  de  Gotha";  which  was  a  great  conces- 
sion from  her  prejudices,  invented  on  the  spur  of  the  interest  that  he  excited 
in  her  imagination. 

"  I  never  saw  any  person  so  handsome,"  she  thought,  as  she  glanced  at  his 
face,  while  he  in  return  thought  that  this  silver-haired,  soft-cheeked,  lace- 
enwrapped  Holy  Mother  was  jolie  a  croquer,  in  the  language  of  those  boule- 
vards which  had  been  his  nursery  and  his  palaestrum.  She  was  so  kind  to  him, 
she  was  so  gracious  and  graceful,  she  chatted  with  him  so  frankly  and  pleas- 
antly, and  she  took  so  active  an  interest  in  his  welfare,  that  he  was  touched 
and  grateful.  He  had  known  many  women,  many  young  ones  and  gay  ones; 
he  had  never  known  what  the  charm  of  a  kindly  and  serene  old  age  can  be  like 
in  a  woman  who  has  lived  with  pure  thoughts  and  will  die  in  hope  and  in  faith; 
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and  this  lovely  old  abbess,  with  her  pretty  touch  of  worldliness,  was  a  study  to 
him,  new  with  the  novelty  of  innocence  and  of  a  kind  of  veneration.  And  he 
was  careful  riot  to  let  her  perceive  his  mortification  that  the  Countess  von 
Szalras  would  not  deign  to  dine  in  his  presence.  In  truth,  he  thought  of  little 
else;  but  no  trace  of  irritation  or  of  absence  of  mind  was  to  be  seen  in  him  as 
he  amused  the  princess  and  discovered  with  her  that  they  had  in  common  some 
friends  among  the  nobilities  of  Saxony,  of  Wurtemberg,  and  of  Bohemia. 

"  Come  and  take  your  coffee  in  my  own  room,  the  blue  room,"  she  said  to 
him,  and  she  rose  and  took  his  arm.  "We  will  go  through  the  library:  you  saw 
it  this  morning,  I  imagine  ?  It  is  supposed  to  contain  the  finest  collection  of 
black  letter  in  the  empire,  or  so  we  think." 

And  she  led  him  through  the  great  halls  and  up  a  few  low  stairs  into  a  large 
oval  room  lined  with  oaken  bookcases,  which  held  the  manuscripts,  missals,  and 
volumes  of  all  dates,  that  had  been  originally  gathered  togethe'r  by  one  of  the 
race  who  had  been  also  a  bishop  and  a  cardinal. 

The  library  was  oak-panelled,  and  had  an  embossed  and  emblazoned  ceil- 
ing; silver  lamps  of  old  Italian  trasvorato  work,  hung  by  silver  chains,  shed  a 
subdued  clear  light;  beneath  the  porphyry  sculptures  of  the  hearth  a  fire  of 
logs  was  burning,  for  the  early  summer  evening  here  is  chill  and  damp;  there 
were  many  open  fireplaces  in  Hohenszalras,  introduced  there  by  a  chilly  Pro- 
vencal princess  who  had  wedded  a  Szalras  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who 
had  abolished  the  huge  porcelain  stoves  in  many  apartments  in  favor  of  grand 
carved  mantel-pieces,  and  gilded  andirons,  and  sweet-smelling  simple  fires  of 
aromatic  woods,  such  as  made  glad  the  sombre  hotels  and  lonely  chateaux  of 
the  France  of  the  Bourbons. 

Before  this  hearth,  with  the  dogs  stretched  on  the  black  bearskin  rugs,  his 
hostess  was  seated:  she  had  dined  in  a  small  dining-hall  opening  out  of  the 
library,  and  was  sitting  reading  with  a  shaded  light  behind  her.  She  rose  with 
astonishment,  and,  as  he  fancied,  anger,  upon  her  face  as  she  saw  him  enter, 
and  stood  in  her  full  height  beneath  the  light  of  one  of  the  silver  hanging 
lamps.  She  wore  a  gown  of  olive-colored  velvet,  with  some  pale  roses  fastened 
among  the  old  lace  at  her  breast;  she  had  about  her  throat  several  rows  of 
large  pearls,  which  she  always  wore,  night  and  day,  that  they  should  not  change 
their  pure  whiteness  by  disuse.  She  looked  very  stately,  cold,  annoyed,  dis- 
dainful, as  she  stood  there  without  speaking. 

"It  is  my  niece,  the  Countess  von  Szalras,"  said  the  princess  to  her  com- 
panion, in  some  trepidation.  "  Wanda,  my  love,  I  was  not  aware  you  were 
here:  I  thought  you  were  in  your  own  octagon  room.  Allow  me  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  your  guest,  whom  you  have  already  received  twice  with  little 
ceremony,  I  believe." 

The  trifling  falsehoods  were  trippingly  but  timidly  said;  the  princess's  blue 
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eyes  sought  consciously  her  niece's  forgiveness  with  a  pathetic  appeal,  to  which 
Wanda,  who  loved  her  tenderly,  could  not  be  long  obdurate.  Had  it  been  any 
other  than  Frau  Ottilie  who  had  thus  brought  by  force  into  her  presence  a 
stranger  whom  she  had  marked  her  desire  to  avoid,  the  serene  temper  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  Hohenszalrasburg  would  have  not  preserved  its  equanimity,  and  she 
would  have  quitted  her  library  on  the  instant,  sweeping  a  grand  courtesy  which 
should  have  been  greeting  and  farewell  at  once  to  one  too  audacious.  But  the 
shy  entreating  appeal  of  the  princess's  look  touched  her  heart,  and  the  venera- 
tion she  had  borne  from  childhood  to  one  so  holy,  and  so  sacred  by  years  of 
grace,  checked  in  her  any  utterance  or  sign  of  annoyance. 

Sabran,  meanwhile,  standing  by  in  some  hesitation  and  embarrassment, 
bowed  low  with  consummate  grace  and  a  timidity  not  less  graceful. 

She  advanced  a  step  and  held  her  hand  out  to  him. 

"  I  fear  I  have  been  inhospitable,  sir,"  she  said  to  him,  in  his  own  tongue. 
"Are  you  wholly  unhurt?  You  had  a  rough  greeting  from  Hohenszalras." 

He  took  the  tip  of  her  fingers  on  his  own  and  bent  over  them  as  humbly 
as  over  an  empress's. 

Well  used  to  the  world  as  he  was,  to  its  ceremonies,  courts,  and  etiquettes, 
he  was  awed  by  her  as  if  he  were  a  youth:  he  lost  his  ready  aptness  of  language 
and  his  easy  manner  of  adaptability. 

"  I  am  but  a  vagrant,  madame  !  "  he  murmured,  as  he  bowed  over  her 
hand.  "  I  have  no  right  even  to  your  charity  !  " 

For  the  moment  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  he  spoke  in  bitter  and  melancholy 
earnest,  and  she  looked  at  him  in  a  passing  surprise  that  changed  into  a  smile. 

"  You  were  a  poacher,  certainly;  but  that  is  forgiven.  My  aunt  has  taken 
you  under  her  protection,  and  you  had  the  Kaiser's  already:  with  such  a  dual 
shelter  you  are  safe.  Are  you  quite  recovered  ?  "  she  said,  bending  her  grave 
glance  upon  him.  "  I  have  to  ask  your  pardon  for  my  great  negligence  in  not 
sending  one  of  my  men  to  guide  you  over  the  pass  to  Matrey." 

"  Nay,  if  you  had  done  so  I  should  not  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  being 
your  debtor,"  he  replied,  meeting  her  close  gaze  with  a  certain  sense  of  confu- 
sion most  rare  with  him,  and  added  a  few  words  of  eloquent  gratitude,  which 
she  interrupted  almost  abruptly: 

"  Pray  carry  no  such  burden  of  imaginary  debt,  and  have  no  scruples  in 
staying  as  long  as  you  like:  we  are  a  mountain-refuge;  use  it  as  you  would 
a  monastery.  In  the  winter  we  have  many  travellers.  We  are  so  entirely  in 
the  heart  of  the  hills  that  we  are  bound  by  all  Christian  laws  to  give  a  refuge 
to  all  who  need  it.  But  how  came  you  on  the  lake  last  evening  ?  Could  you 
not  read  the  skies  ?  " 

He  explained  his  own  folly  and  hardihood,  and  added,  with  a  glance  at  her, 
''  The  offending  rifle  is  in  the  Szalrassee.  It  was  my  haste  to  quit  your 
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dominions  that  made  me  venture  on  to  the  lake.  I  had  searched  in  vain  for 
the  high-road  that  you  had  told  me  of,  and  I  thought  if  I  crossed  the  lake 
I  should  be  off  your  soil." 

"No;  for  many  leagues  you  would  not  have  been  off  it,"  she  answered 
him.  "  Our  lands  are  very  large,  and,  like  the  Archbishopric  of  Berchtesgaden, 
are  as  high  as  they  are  broad.  Our  hills  are  very  dangerous  for  strangers,  espe- 
cially until  the  snows  of  the  passes  have  all  melted.  I  repented  me  too  late  that 
I  did  not  send  a  ja'ger  with  you  as  a  guide." 

"  All  is  well  that  ends  well,"  said  the  princess.  "  Monsieur  is  not  the  worse 
for  his  bath  in  the  lake,  and  we  have  the  novelty  of  an  incident,  and  of  a  guest 
who  we  will  hope  in  the  future  will  become  a  friend." 

"  Madame,  if  I  dared  hope  that  I  should  have  much  to  live  for  !  "  said  the 
stranger,  and  the  princess  smiled  sweetly  upon  him. 

"  You  must  have  very  much  to  live  for,  as  it  is.  Were  I  a  man,  and  as 
young  as  you,  and  as  favored  by  nature,  I  am  afraid  I  should  be  tempted  to  live 
for — myself." 

"  And  I  am  most  glad  when  I  can  escape  from  so  poor  a  companion,"  said 
he,  with  a  melancholy  in  the  accent  and  a  passing  pain  that  was  not  assumed. 

Before  this  gentle  and  gracious  old  woman  in  this  warm  and  elegant  chamber 
he  felt  suddenly  that  he  was  a  wanderer, — perhaps  an  outcast." 

"  You  need  not  use  the  French  language  with  him,  Wanda,"  interrupted  the 
abbess.  "The  marquis  speaks  admirable  German:  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
better." 

"  We  will  speak  our  own  tongue,  then,"  said  Wanda,  who  always  regarded 
her  aunt  as  though  she  were  a  petted  and  rather  wayward  child.  "  Are  you 
quite  rested,  M.  de  Sabran  ?  and  quite  unhurt  ?  I  did  not  dine  with  you.  It 
must  have  seemed  churlish.  But  I  am  very  solitary  in  my  habits,  and  my  aunt 
entertains  strangers  so  much  better  than  I  do  that  I  grow  more  hermit-like 
every  year." 

He  smiled;  he  thought  there  was  but  little  of  the  hermit  in  this  woman's 
supreme  elegance  and  dignity  as  she  stood  beside  her  hearth,  with  its  ruddy, 
fitful  light  playing  on  the  great  pearls  at  her  throat  and  burnishing  into  gold 
the  bronze  shadows  of  her  velvet  gown. 

"  The  princess  has  told  me  that  you  are  cruel  to  the'world,"  he  answered 
her.  "  But  it  is  natural  with  such  a  kingdom  that  you  seldom  care  to  leave  it." 

"  It  is  a  kingdom  of  snow  for  seven  months  out  of  the  year,"  said  the  abbess, 
peevishly,  "and  a  water  kingdom  the  other  five.  You  see  what  it  is  to-day; 
and  this  is  the  middle  of  May  !  " 

"  I  think  one  might  well  forget  the  rain  and  every  other  ill  between  these 
four  walls,"  said  the  French  marquis,  as  he  glanced  around  him  and  then  slowly 
let  his  eyes  rest  on  his  chatelaine. 
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"  It  is  a  grand  library,"  she  answered  him,  "  but  I  must  warn  you  that  there 
is  nothing  more  recent  in  it  than  Diderot  and  Descartes.  The  cardinal — Hugo 
von  Szalras — who  collected  it  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  last  century,  and  since 
his  day  no  Szalras  has  been  bookish  save  myself.  The  Cardinal,  however,  had 
all  the  MSS.  and  the  black  letters,  or  nearly  all,  ready  to  his  hand:  what  he 
added  is  a  vast  library  of  science  and  history,  and  he  also  got  together  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  missals  in  the  world.  Are  you  curious  in  such  things  ?  " 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  unlocked  one  of  the  doors  of  the  oak  bookcase 
and  brought  out  an  ivory  missal  carved  by  the  marvellous  Pyonner  of  Klagen- 
furt,  with  the  arms  of  the  Szalras  on  one  side  of  it  and  those  of  a  princely 
German  house  on  the  other. 

"  That  was  the  nuptial  missal  of  Georg  von  Szalras  and  Ida  Windischgratz 
in  1501,"  she  said,  "and  these  are  all  the  other  marriage-hours  of  our  people, 
if  you  care  to  study  them;  and  in  that  case  next  to  this  there  is  a  wonderful 
Evangelistarium,  with  miniatures  of  Angelico's.  But  I  see  they  tell  all  their 
stories  to  you;  I  see  by  the  way  you  touch  them  that  you  are  a  connoissuer." 

"  I  fear  I  have  studied  them  chiefly  at  the  sales  of  the  Rue  Drouot,"  said 
Sabran,  with  a  smile;  but  he  had  a  great  deal  of  sound  knowledge  on  all  arts 
and  sciences,  and  a  true  taste,  which  never  led  him  wrong.  With  an  illuminated 
chronicle  in  his  hand,  or  a  book  of  hours  on  his  knee,  he  conversed  easily,  dis- 
cursively, charmingly,  of  the  early  scribes,  and  the  early  masters, — of  monkish 
painters  and  of  church  libraries — of  all  the  world  has  lost,  and  of  all  the  aid 
that  art  had  brought  to  faith. 

He  talked  well,  with  graceful  and  well-chosen  language,  with  picturesque 
illustration,  with  a  memory  that  never  was  at  fault  for  name  or  date  or  apt 
quotation;  he  spoke  fluent  and  eloquent  German,  in  which  there  was  scarcely 
any  trace  of  foreign  accent,  and  he  disclosed  without  effort  the  resources  of  a 
cultured  and  even  learned  mind. 

The  antagonism  she  had  felt  against  the  poacher  of  her  woods  melted  away 
as  she  listened  and  replied  to  him;  there  was  a  melody  in  his  voice  and  a  charm 
in  his  manner  that  it  was  not  easy  to  resist;  and  with  the  pale  lights  from  the 
Italian  lamp  which  swung  near  upon  the  fairness  of  his  face  she  reluctantly 
owned  that  her  aunt  had  been  right,— he  was  singularly  handsome,  with  that 
uncommon  and  grand  cast  of  beauty  which  in  these  days  is  rarer  than  it  was 
in  the  times  of  Vandyck  and  of  Velasquez,  for  manners  and  moods  leave  their 
trace  on  the  features,  and  this  age  is  not  great. 

The  princess  in  her  easy-chair,  for  once  not  sleeping  after  dinner,  listened 
to  her  and  thought  to  herself,  "She  is  angry  with  me;  but  how  much  better  it 
is  to  talk  with  a  living  being  than  to  pass  the  evening  over  a  philosophical 
treatise,  or  the  accounts  of  her  schools  or  her  stables  !  " 

Sabran,  having  conquered  the  momentary  reluctance   and  embarrassment 
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which  had  overcome  him  in  the  presence  of  the  woman  to  whom  he  owed  both 
an  outrage  and  a  rescue,  endeavored,  with  all  the  skill  he  possessed,  to  interest 
and  beguile  her  attention.  He  knew  that  she  was  a  great  lady,  a  proud  woman, 
a  recluse,  a  student,  and  a  person  averse  to  homage  and  flattery  of  every  kind; 
he  met  her  on  the  common  ground  of  art  and  learning,  and  could  prove  himself 
her  equal  at  all  times,  even  occasionally  her  master.  When  he  fancied  she  had 
enough  of  such  serious  themes,  he  passed  by  an  easy  transition  to  song  and 
music.  There  was  a  new  opera  then  out  at  Paris  of  which  the  music  was  as 
yet  scarcely  known.  He  looked  round  the  library  and  said  to  her, — 

"  Were  there  an  organ  here,  or  a  piano,  I  could  give  you  some -idea  of  the 
motive:  I  can  recall  most  of  it." 

"  There  are  both,  in  my  own  room.  It  is  near  here,"  she  said  to  him.  "  Will 
you  come  ?  "  Then  she  led  the  way  across  the  gallery,  which  alone  separated 
the  library  from  that  octagon  room  which  was  so  essentially  her  own,  where  all 
were  hers.  The  abbess  accompanied  her,  content  as  a  child  is  who  has  put  a 
light  to  a  slow  match  that  leads  it  knows  not  whither.  "  She  must  approve  of 
him,  or  she  would  not  take  him  there,"  thought  the  wise  princess. 

"Play  to  us,"  said  Wanda  von  Szalras,  as  her  guest  entered  the  sacred  room. 
"  I  am  sure  you  are  a  great  musician:  you  speak  of  music  as  we  only  speak  of 
what  we  love." 

"What  do  you  love?"  he  wondered,  mutely,  as  he  sat  down  before  the 
grand  piano  and  struck  a  few  chords.  He  sat  down  and  played  without  prelude 
one  of  the  most  tender  and  most  grave  of  Schubert's  sonatas.  It  was  music 
the  most  subtile,  the  most  delicate,  the  most  difficult  to  interpret,  but  he  gave 
it  with  consummate  truth  of  touch  and  feeling. 

He  was  a  great  musician,  and  he  had  always  loved  German  music  best.  He 
played  on  and  on,  dreamily,  with  a  perfection  of  skill  that  was  matched  only  by 
his  tenderness  of  interpretation. 

"You  are  a  great  artist,"  said  his  hostess,  as  he  paused. 

He  rose  and  approached  her. 

"Alas  !  no;  I  am  only  an  amateur,"  he  answered  her.  "To  be  an  artist 
one  must  needs  have  immense  faith  in  one's  art  and  in  one's  self:  I  have  no 
faith  in  anything.  An  artist  steers  straight  to  one  goal;  I  drift." 

"  You  have  drifted  to  wise  purpose.     You  must  have  studied  much." 

"In  my  youth:  not  since.  An  artist!  Ah  !  how  I  envy  artists  !  They 
believe;  they  aspire;  even  if  they  never  attain,  they  are  happy,  happy  in  their 
very  torment,  and  through  it,  like  lovers." 

"  But  your  talent " 

"  Ah,  madame,  it  is  only  talent:  it  is  nothing  else.     The  feu  sacre  is  wanting." 

She  looked  at  him  with  some  curiosity. 

"Perhaps  the  habit  of  the  world  has  put  out  that  fire;  it  often  does.     But, 
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if  even  it  be  only  talent,  what  a  beautiful  talent  it  is  !  To  carry  all  that  store 
of  melody  safe  in  your  memory, — it  is  like  having  sunlight  and  moonlight  ever 
at  command." 

Liszt  had  more  than  once  summoned  the  spirits  of  heaven  to  his  call  there 
in  that  same  room  in  Hohenszalras;  and  since  his  touch  no  one  had  ever  made 
the  dumb  notes  speak  as  this  stranger  could  do,  and  the  subdued  power  of  his 
voice  added  to  the  melody  he  evoked.  The  light  of  the  lamps  filled  with  silvery 
shadows  the  twilight  of  the  chamber;  the  hues  of  the  tapestries,  of  the  ivories, 
of  the  gold-  and  silver-work,  of  the  paintings,  of  the  embroideries,  made  a  rich 
chiar-oscuro  of  color;  the  pine-cones  and  the  dried  thyme  burning  on  the 
hearth  shed  an  aromatic  smell  on  the  air;  there  were  large  baskets  and  vases 
full  of  hot-house  roses  and  white  lilies  from  the  gardens.  She  sat  by  the  hearth, 
left  in  shadow  except  where  the  twilight  caught  the  gleam  of  her  pearls  and  the 
shine  of  her  eyes;  she  listened,  the  jewels  on  her  hand  glancing  like  little  stars 
as  she  slowly  waved  to  and  fro  a  feather  screen  in  rhythm  with  what  he  sang 
or  played;  so  might  Mary  Stuart  have  looked,  listening  to  Rizzio  or  Ronsard. 
"  She  is  a  queen  ! "  he  thought,  and  he  sang, — 

"  Si  j'6tais  roi  !" 

"Go  on  !"  she  said,  as  he  paused:  he  had  thrown  eloquence  and  passion 
into  the  song. 

"  Shall  I  not  tire  you  ?  " 

"  That  is  only  a  phrase  !  Save  when  Liszt  passes  by  here,  I  never  hear 
such  music  as  yours." 

He  obeyed  her,  and  played  and  sang  many  and  very  different  things. 

At  last  he  rose  a  little  abruptly. 

Two  hours  had  gone  by  since  they  had  entered  the  octagon  chamber. 

"  It  would  be  commonplace  to  thank  you,"  she  murmured,  with  a  little 
hesitation.  "  You  have  a  great  gift, — one  of  all  gifts  the  most  generous  to 
others." 

He  made  a  gesture  of  repudiation,  and  walked  across  to  a  spinet  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  inlaid  with  curious  devices  by  Martin  Pacher  of  Brauneck, 
and  having  a  painting  of  his  in  its  lid. 

"  What  a  beautiful  old  box  ! "  he  said,  as  he  touched  it.  "  Has  it  any 
sound,  I  wonder  ?  If  one  be  disposed  to  be  sad,  surely  of  all  sad  things  an 
old  spinet  is  the  saddest !  To  think  of  the  hands  that  have  touched  it,  of  the 
children  that  have  danced  to  it,  of  the  tender  old  ballads  that  have  been  sung 
to  the  notes  that  to  us  seem  so  hoarse  and  so  faulty!  All  the  musicians  dead, 
dead  so  long  ago,  and  the  old  spinet  still  answering  when  anyone  calls  !  Shall 
I  sing  you  a  madrigal  to  it  ?  " 
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Very  tenderly,  very  lightly,  he  touched  the  ivory  keys  of  the  painted  toy 
of  the  ladies  so  long  dead  and  gone,  and  he  sang  in  a  minor  key  the  sweet,  sad, 
quaint  poem, — 

"  Ou  sont  les  neiges  d'antan  ?" 

That  ballad  of  fair  women  echoed  softly  through  the  stillness  of  the  chamber, 
touched  with  the  sobbing  notes  of  the  spinet,  even  as  it  might  have  been  in 
the  days  of  its  writer: 

"  Oti  sont  les  neiges  d'antan  ?" 

The  chords  of  the  old  music-box  seemed  to  sigh  and  tremble  with  remem- 
brance. Where  were  they,  all  the  beautiful  dead  women,  all  the  fair 
imperious  queens,  all  the  loved,  and  all  the  lovers  ?  Where  were  they  ?  The 
snow  had  fallen  through  so  many  white  winters  since  that  song  was  sung, — so 
many  !  so  many  ! 

The  last  words  thrilled  very  sadly  and  sweetly  through  the  silence. 

He  rose  and  bowed  very  low. 

"  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  your  patience,  madame:  I  have  the  honor 
to  wish  you  good-night." 

Wanda  von  Szalras  was  not  a  woman  quickly  touched  to  any  emotion,  but 
her  eyelids  were  heavy  with  a  mist  of  unshed  tears,  as  she  raised  them  and 
looked  up  from  the  fire,  letting  drop  on  her  lap  the  screen  of  plumes. 

"  If  there  be  a  Lorelei  in  our  lake,  no  wonder  from  envy  she  tried  to  drown 
you,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  that  cost  her  a  little  effort.  "  Good-night,  sir. 
Should  you  wish  to  leave  us  in  the  morning,  Hubert  will  see  you  reach  Sanct 
Johann  safely  and  as  quickly  as  can  be." 

"Your  goodness  overwhelms  me,"  he  murmured.  "I  can  never  hope  to 
show  my  gratitude " 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  grateful  for,"  she  said,  quickly.  "And  if  there 
were,  you  would  have  repaid  it:  you  have  made  a  spinet,  silent  for  centuries, 
speak,  and  speak  to  our  hearts.  Good-night,  sir:  may  you  have  good  rest  and 
a  fair  journey  !  " 

When  he  had  bowed  himself  out,  and  the  tapestry  of  the  door  had  closed 
behind  him,  she  rose  and  looked  at  a  clock. 

"  It  is  actually  twelve  !  " 

"  Acknowledge  at  least  that  he  has  made  the  evening  pass  well  !  "  said  the 
princess,  with  a  little  petulance  and  much  triumph. 

"  He  has  made  it  pass  admirably,"  said  her  niece.  "  At  the  same  time, 
dear  aunt,  I  think  it  would  have  been  perhaps  better  if  you  had  not  made 
a  friend  of  a  stranger." 

"  Why  ?  "  said  the  abbess,  with  some  asperity. 
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"  Because  I  think  we  can  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  hospitality  without  doing 
so,  and  we  know  nothing  of  this  gentleman." 

"  He  is  certainly  a  gentleman,"  said  the  princess,  with  no  abatement  of  her 
asperity.  "  It  seems  to  me,  my  dear  Wanda,  that  you  are  for  once  in  your 
life — if  you  will  pardon  me  the  expression — ill-natured." 

The  Countess  Wanda  smiled  a  little. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  myself  ill-natured,  but  I  may  be  so.  One  never  knows 
one's  self." 

"  And  ungrateful,"  added  the  princess.  "  When,  I  should  like  to  know, 
have  you  for  years  reached  twelve  o'clock  at  night  without , being  conscious 
of  it?" 

"  Oh,  he  sang  beautifully,  and  he  played  superbly,"  said  her  niece,  still 
with  the  same  smile,  balancing  her  ostrich-feathers.  "  But  let  him  go  on  his 
way  to-morrow:  you  and  I  cannot  entertain  strange  men,  even  though  they 
give  us  music  like  Rubinstein's." 

"  If  Egon  were  here " 

"  Oh,  poor  Egon  !  I  think  he  would  not  like  your  friend  at  all.  They  both 
want  to  shoot  eagles " 

"  Perhaps  he  would  not  like  him  for  another  reason,"  said  the  abbess,  with 
a  look  of  mystery.  "  Egon  could  never  make  the  spinet  speak." 

"  No;  but — who  knows? — perhaps  he  can  take  better  care  of  his  own  soul 
because  he  cannot  lend  one  to  a  spinet !  " 

"  You  are  perverse,  Wanda  !  " 

" Perverse,  inhospitable,  and  ill-natured?  I  fear  I  shall  carry  a  heavy 
burden  of  sins  to  Father  Ferdinand  in  the  morning  !  " 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  send  horses  to  Sanct  Johann  in  the  morning.  We 
never  have  anything  to  amuse  us  in  this  solemn  solitary  place." 

"  Dear  aunt,  one  would  think  you  were  very  indiscreet." 

"  I  wish  you  were  more  so  !  "  said  the  pretty  old  lady,  with  impatience,  and 
then  her  hand  made  a  sign  over  the  cross  of  emeralds,  for  she  knew  that  she 
had  uttered  an  unholy  wish.  She  kissed  her  niece  with  repentant  tenderness, 
and  went  to  her  own  apartments. 

Wanda  von  Szalras,  left  alone  in  her  chamber,  stood  awhile  thoughtfully 
beside  the  fire;  then  she  moved  away  and  touched  the  yellow  ivory  of  the 
spinet-keys. 

"Why  could  he  make  them  speak,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  when  every  one 
else  always  failed  ?" 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

SABRAN,  as  he  undressed  himself  and  laid  himself  down  under  the  great 
gold-fringed  canopy  of  the  stately  bed,  thought,  "  Was  I  only  a  clever  come- 
dian to-night?  Or  did  my  eyes  really  grow  wet  as  I  sang  that  old  song  and 
saw  her  face  through  a  mist  as  if  she  and  I  had  met  in  the  old  centuries 
long  ago  ? " 

He  stood  and  looked  a  moment  at  his  own  reflection  in  the  great  mirror 
with  the  wax  candles  burning  in  its  sconces.  He  was  very  pale. 

"  Ou  sont  les  neiges  d'antan  ?  " 

The  burden  of  it  ran  through  his  mind. 

Almost  it  seemed  to  him  that  long  ago — long  ago — she  had  been  his  lady 
and  he  her  knight,  and  she  had  stooped  to  him,  and  he  had  died  for  her.  Then 
he  laughed  a  little  harshly. 

"  I  grow  that  best  of  all  actors,"  he  thought,  "  an  actor  who  believes  in 
himself  ! " 

Then  he  turned  from  the  mirror  and  stretched  himself  on  the  great  bed, 
with  its  carved  warriors  at  its  foot,  and  its  golden  crown  at  its  head,  and  its 
heavy  amber  tissues  shining  in  the  shadows.  He  was  a  sound  sleeper  at  all 
times.  He  had  slept  as  peacefully  on  a  wreck,  in  a  hurricane,  in  a  lonely  hut 
on  the  Andes,  as  after  a  night  of  play  in  Paris,  in  Vienna,  in  Monaco.  He 
had  a  nerve  of  steel,  and  that  perfect  natural  constitution  which  even  excess 
and  dissipation  cannot  easily  impair.  But  this  night,  in  the  guest-chamber  of 
Hohenszalras,  he  could  not  summon  sleep  at  his  will,  and  he  lay  long  wide 
awake  and  restless,  watching  the  firelight  play  on  the  figures  upon  the  tapes- 
tried walls,  where  the  lords  and  ladies  of  Tuscan  Boccaccio  and  their  sinful 
loves  were  portrayed  in  stately  and  sombre  guise  and  German  costumes  of 
the  days  of  Maximilian. 

"  Ou  sont  les  neiges  d'antan  ?" 

The  line  of  the  old  romaunt  ran  through  his  brain,  and  when  towards  dawn  he 
did  at  length  fall  asleep  it  was  not  of  Hohenszalras  that  he  dreamed,  but  of 
wide  white  steppes,  of  a  great  ice-fed  rolling  river,  of  monotonous  pine  woods, 
with  the  gilded  domes  of  a  half-Eastern  city  rising  beyond  them  in  the  pale 
blue  air  of  a  Northern  twilight. 

With  the  early  morning  he  awoke,  resolute  to  get  away  be  the  weather  what 
it  would.  As  it  chanced,  the  skies  were  heavy  still,  but  no  rain  fell;  the  sun 
was  faintly  struggling  through  the  great  black  masses  of  clouds;  the  roads 
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might  be  dangerous,  but  they  were  not  impassable;  the  bridge  over  the  Bur- 
genbach  might  be  broken,  but  at  least  Matrey  could  be  reached,  if  it  were  not 
possible  to  go  on  farther  to  Taxenbach  or  Sanct  Johannim  Wald.  To  the 
north,  where  far  away  stretched  the  wild  marshes  and  stony  «swamps  of  the 
Pinzgau  (the  Pinzgau  so  beautiful,  where  in  its  hilly  district  the  grand  Salzach 
rolls  on  its  impetuous  way  beneath  the  deep  shade  of  fir-clad  hills),  the  sky 
was  overcast,  and  of  an  angry  tawny  color  that  boded  ill  for  the  fall  of  night. 
But  the  skies  were  momentarily  clear,  and  he  desired  to  rid  of  his  presence  the 
hospitable  roof  beneath  which  he  was  but  an  alien  and  unbidden. 

He  proposed  to  leave  on  foot,  but  of  this  neither  Greswold  nor  the  major- 
domo  would  hear:  they  declared  that  such  an  indignity  would  dishonor  the 
Hohenszalrasburg  for  evermore.  Guests  there  were  masters.  •'"  Bidden  guests, 
perhaps,"  said  Sabran,  reluctantly  yielding  to  be  sped  on  his  way  by  a  pair  of 
the  strong  Hungarian  horses  that  he  had  seen  and  admired  in  their  stalls.  He 
did  not  venture  to  disturb  the  ladies  of  the  castle  by  a  request  for  a  farewell 
audience  at  the  early  hour  at  which  it  was  necessary  he  should  depart  if  he 
wished  to  try  to  reach  a  railway  the  same  evening,  but  he  left  two  notes  for 
them,  couched  in  that  graceful  compliment  of  which  his  Parisian  culture  made 
him  an  admirable  master,  and  took  a  warm  adieu  of  the  good  physician,  with 
a  promise  not  to  forget  the  orchid  of  the  Esperitu  Santo.  Then  he  break- 
fasted hastily,  and  left  the  tapestried  chamber  in  which  he  had  dreamed  of 
the  Nibelungen  queen. 

At  the  door  he  drew  a  ring  of  great  value  from  his  finger  and  offered  it  to 
Hubert,  but  the  old  man,  thanking  him,  protested  he  dared  not  take  it. 

"  Old  as  I  am  in  her  service,"  he  said,  "the  countess  would  dismiss  me  in 
an  hour  if  I  accepted  any  gifts  from  a  guest." 

"  Your  lady  is  very  severe,"  said  Sabran.  "  It  is  happy  for  her  she  has 
servitors  who  subscribe  to  feudalism.  If  she  were  in  Paris " 

"  We  are  bound  to  obey,"  said  the  old  man,  simply.  "  The  countess  deals 
with  us  most  generously  and  justly.  We  are  bound,  in  return,  to  render  her 
obedience." 

"  All  the  antique  virtues  have  found  refuge  here,"  said  Sabran;  but  he  left 
the  ring  behind  him  lying  on  a  table  in  the  Rittersaal. 

Four  instead  of  two  vigorous  and  half-broke  horses  from  the  Magyar  plains 
bore  him  away  in  a  light  travelling-carriage  towards  the  Virgenthal,  the  house- 
hold, with  Herr  Joachim  at  their  head,  watching  with  regret  the  travelling- 
carriage  wind  up  among  the  woods  and  disappear  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
lake.  He  himself  looked  back  with  a  pang  of  envy  and  regret  at  the  stately 
pile  towering  towards  the  clouds,  with  its  deep-red  banner  streaming  out  on 
the  wind  that  blew  from  the  Northern  plains. 

"Happy  woman!"  he  thought;  "happy — thrice  happy — to  possess  such 
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dominion,  such  riches,  and  such  ancestry  !  If  I  had  had  them,  I  would  have 
had  the  world  under  my  foot  as  well  !  " 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  pain  that  he  saw  the  great  house  disappear  behind  its 
screen  of  mantling  woods,  as  his  horses  climbed  the  hilly  path  beyond,  higher 
and  higher  at  every  step,  until  all  that  he  saw  of  Hohenszalras  was  a  strip  of 
the  green  lake — green  as  an  arum-leaf — lying  far  down  below,  bearing  on  its 
waters  the  gray  willows  of  the  Holy  Isle. 

"  When  I  am  very  old  and  weary  I  will  come  and  die  there,"  he  thought, 
with  a  touch. of  that  melancholy  which  all  his  irony  and  cynicism  could  not 
dispel  from  his  natural  temper.  There  were  moments  when  he  felt  that  he  was 
but  a  lonely  and  homeless  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  this  was  one 
of  those  moments,  as,  alone,  he  went  upon  his  way  along  the  perilous  path, 
cut  along  the  face  of  precipitous  rocks,  passing  over  rough  bridges  that  spanned 
deep  defiles  and  darkening  ravines,  clinging  to  the  side  of  a  mountain  as  a 
swallow's  nest  clings  to  the  wall  of  a  house,  and  running  high  on  swaying 
galleries,  above  dizzy  depths  where  nameless  torrents  plunged  with  noise  and 
foam  into  impenetrable  chasms.  The  road  has  been  made  in  the  fifteenth 
century  by  the  Szalras  lords  themselves,  and  the  engineering  of  it  was  bold 
and  vigorous  though  rude,  and  kept  in  sound  repair,  though  not  much  changed. 

He  had  left  a  small  roll  of  paper  lying  beside  the  ring  in  the  knight's  hall. 
Hubert  took  them  both  to  his  mistress  when,  a  few  hours  later,  he  was  admitted 
to  her  presence.  Opening  the  paper,  she  saw  a  roll  of  a  hundred  napoleons, 
and  on  the  paper  was  written,  "  There  can  be  no  poor  where  the  Countess  von 
Szalras  rules.  Let  these  be  spent  in  masses  for  the  dead." 

"  What  a  delicate  and  graceful  sentiment !  "  said  the  Princess  Ottilie,  with 
vivacity  and  emotion. 

"  It  is  prettily  expressed  and  gracefully  thought  of,"  her  niece  admitted. 

"  Charmingly  !  admirably  !  "  said  the  princess,  with  a  much  warmer  accent. 
"  There  is  delicate  gratitude  there,  as  well  as  a  proper  feeling  towards  a 
merciful  God." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  her  niece,  with  a  little  smile,  "  the  money  was  won  at  play, 
in  giving  some  one  else  what  they  call  a  culotte:  what  would  you  say  then, 
dear  aunt  ?  Would  it  be  purified  by  entering  the  service  of  the  Church  ? " 

"I  do  not  know  why  you  are  satirical,"  said  the  princess;  "and  I  cannot 
tell,  either,  how  you  can  bring  yourself  to  use  Parisian  bad  words." 

"  I  will  send  these  to  the  bishop,"  said  Wanda,  rolling  up  the  gold.  "Alas  ! 
alas  !  there  are  always  poor.  As  for  the  ring,  Hubert,  give  it  to  Herr  Gres- 
wold,  and  he  will  transmit  it  to  this  gentleman's  address  in  Paris,  as  though 
it  had  been  left  behind  by  accident.  You  were  so  right  not  to  take  it;  but  my 
dear  people  are  always  faithful." 

These  few  words  were  dearer  and  more  precious  to  the  honest  old  man 
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than  all  the  jewels  in  the  world  could  ever  have  become.  But  the  offer  of  it, 
and  the  gift  of  the  gold  for  the  Church's  use,  had  confirmed  the  high  opinion 
in  which  he  and  the  whole  household  of  Hohenszalras  held  the  departed 
guest. 

"  Allow  at  least  that  this  evening  will  be  much  duller  than  last,"  said  the 
princess,  with  much  irritation. 

"  Your  friend  played  admirably,"  said  Wanda  von  Szalras,  as  she  sat  at  her 
embroidery-frame. 

"  You  speak  as  if  he  were  an  itinerant  pianist !  What  is  your  dislike  to 
your  fellow-creatures,  when  they  are  of  your  own  rank,  based  upon  ?  If  he 
had  been  a  carpet-weaver  from  the  Defereggenthal,  as  I  said  before,  you  would 
have  bidden  him  stay  a  month." 

"  Dearest  aunt,  be  reasonable.  How  was  it  possible  to  keep  here  on  a 
visit  a  French  marquis  of  whom  we  know  absolutely  nothing  except  from 
himself  ? " 

"  I  never  knew  you  were  prudish  !  " 

"  I  never  knew  either  that  I  was,"  said  the  Countess  Wanda,  with  her  serene 
temper  unruffled.  "  I  quite  admit  your  new  friend  has  many  attractive  quali- 
ties,— on  the  surface,  at  any  rate;  but,  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  be  angry 
with  you,  I  should  be  so  for  bringing  him  as-  you  did  into  the  library  last 
night." 

"You  would  never  have  known  your  spinet  could  speak  if  I  had  not.  You 
are  very  ungrateful;  and  I  should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  to  find  that  he 
is  a  crown  prince  or  a  grand  duke  travelling  incognito." 

"We  know  them  all,  I  fear." 

"  It  is  impossible  he  should  not  have  his  name  in  the  Hof-Kalender," 
insisted  the  princess.  "  He  looks  prince  du  sang,  if  ever  any  one  did;  so " 

"There  is  good  blood  outside  your  Hof-Kalender,  dear  mother  mine." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  princess;  "though  I  grant  it  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory if  one  found  his  record  there.  One  can  never  know  too  much  or  too 
certainly  of  a  person  whom  one  admits  to  friendship." 

"  Friendship  is  a  very  strong  word,"  said  Wanda  von  Szalras,  with  a  smile. 
"  This  gentleman  has  only  made  a  hostelry  of  Hohenszalras  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  even  that  was  made  against  his  will.  But,  as  you  are  so  interested  in  him, 
meine  Hebe,  read  this  little  record  I  have  found." 

She  gave  the  princess  an  old  leather-bound  volume  of  memoirs  written 
and  published  at  Lausanne,  by  an  obscure  noble  in  his  exile,  in  the  year 
1798.  She  had  opened  the  book  at  one  of  the  pages  that  narrated  the  fates 
of  many  nobles  of  Brittany,  relatives  or  comrades  of  the  writer. 

"  And  foremost  among  these,"  said  this  little  book,  "  do  I  ever  and 
unceasingly  regret  the  loss  of  my  beloved  cousin  and  friend,  Yvon,  Marquis 
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de  Sabran-Romaris.  So  beloved  was  he  in  his  own  province  that  even  the 
Convention  was  afraid  to  touch  him,  and,  being  poor,  despite  his  high  descent, 
as  his  father  had  ruined  his  fortunes  in  play  and  splendor  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XV.,  he  thought  to  escape  the  general  proscription,  and  dwell  peaceably 
on  his  rock-bound  shores  with  his  young  children.  But  the  blood-madness  of 
the  time  so  grew  upon  the  nation  that  even  the  love  of  his  peasantry  and  his  own 
poverty  could  not  defend  him,  and  one  black,  bitter  day  an  armed  mob  from 
Vannes  came  over  the  heath,  burning  all  they  saw  of  ricks,  or  homesteads,  or 
chateaux,  or  cots,  that  they  might  warm  themselves  by  those  leaping  fires;  and 
so  they  came  on  at  last,  yelling  and  drunk,  and  furious,  with  torches  flaming 
and  pikes  blood-stained,  up  through  the  gates  of  Romaris.  Sabran  went  out 
to  meet  them,  leading  his  eldest  son  by  the  hand,  a  child  of  eight  years.  '  What 
seek  ye  ? '  he  said  to  them.  '  I  am  as  poor  as  the  poorest  of  you,  and  con- 
sciously have  done  no  living  creature  wrong.  What  do  you  come  for  here  ? ' 
The  calm  courage  of  him,  and  the  glance  of  his  eyes,  which  were  very  beautiful 
and  proud,  quelled  the  disordered,  mouthing,  blood-drunk  multitude  in  a 
manner,  and  moved  them  to  a  sort  of  reverence,  so  that  the  leader  of  them, 
stepping  forth,  said,  roughly,  '  Citizen,  we  come  to  slit  your  throat  and  burn 
your  house;  but  if  you  will  curse  God  and  the  king,  and  cry,  "Long  live  the 
sovereign  people  !  "  we  will  leave  you  alone,  for  you  have  been  the  friend  of 
the  poor.  Come,  say  it  ! — come,  shout  it  with  both  lungs  !— it  is  not  much  to 
ask.'  Sabran  put  his  little  boy  behind  him  with  a  tender  gesture,  then  kissed 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  which  he  held  unsheathed  in  his  hand.  '  I  sorrow  for  the 
people,'  he  said,  '  since  they  are  misguided  and  mad.  But  I  believe  in  my 
God,  and  I  love  my  king,  and  even  so  shall  my  children  do  after  me; '  and  the 
words  were  scarce  out  of  his  mouth  before  a  score  of  pikes  ran  him  through 
the  body,  and  the  torches  were  tossed  into  his  house,  and  he  and  his  perished, 
like  so  many  gallant  gentlemen  of  the  time,  a  prey  to  the  blind  fury  of  an 
ingrate  mob." 

The  Princess  Ottilie's  tender  eyes  moistened  as  she  read,  and  she  closed  the 
volume  reverently,  as  though  it  were  a  sacred  thing. 

"  I  thank  you  for  sending  me  such  a  history,"  she  said.  "  It  does  one's  soul 
good  in  these  sad,  bitter  days  of  spiritless  selfishness  and  utter  lack  of  all  im- 
personal devotion.  This  gentleman  must,  then,  be  a  descendant  of  the  child 
named  in  this  narrative  ?  " 

"  The  story  says  that  he  and  his  perished,"  replied  her  niece.  "  But  I  sup- 
pose that  child,  or  some  other  younger  one,  escaped  the  fire  and  the  massacre. 
If  ever  we  see  him  again,  we  will  ask  him.  Such  a  tradition  is  as  good  as  a 
page  in  the  Almanach  de  Gotha." 

"  It  is,"  assented  the  abbess.     "  Where  did  you  find  it  ?  " 

"  I  read  those  memoirs  when  I  was  a  child,  with  so  many  others  of  that 
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time,"  answered  the  Countess  Wanda.  "  When  I  heard  the  name  of  your  new 
friend,  it  seemed  familiar  to  me,  and,  thinking  over  it,  I  remembered  these 
Breton  narratives." 

"  At  least  you  need  not  have  been  afraid  to  dine  with  him  ! "  said  the 
Princess  Ottilie,  who  could  never  resist  having  the  last  word,  though  she  felt 
that  the  retort  was  a  little  ungenerous  and  perhaps  undeserved. 

Meantime,  Sabran  went  on  his  way  through  the  green  valley,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Klein  and  the  Kristallwand,  with  the  ice  of  the  great  Schaltten 
Gletscher  descending  like  a  huge  frozen  torrent.  When  he  reached  the  last 
stage  before  Matrey,  he  dismissed  his  postilions  with  a  gratuity  as  large  as  the 
money  remaining  in  his  belt  would  permit,  and  insisted  on  taking  his  way  on 
foot  over  the  remaining  miles.  Baggage  he  had  none,  and  he  had  not  even  the 
weight  of  his  knapsack  and  rifle.  The  men  remonstrated  with  him,  for  they 
were  afraid  of  their  lady's  anger  if  they  returned  when  they  were  still  two  long 
German  miles  off  their  destination.  But  he  was  determined,  and  sent  them 
backwards  whilst  they  could  yet  reach  home  by  daylight.  The  path  to  Matrey 
passed  across  pastures  and  tracts  of  stony  ground:  he  took  a  little  goatherd 
with  him  as  a  guide,  being  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  a  second  misadventure, 
and  pressed  on  his  way  without  delay. 

The  sun  had  come  forth  from  out  a  watery  world  of  cloud  and  mist,  which 
shrouded  from  sight  all  the  domes  and  peaks  and  walls  of  ice  of  the  mountain- 
region  in  which  he  was  once  more  a  wanderer.  But  when  the  mists  had  lifted, 
and  the  sun  was  shining,  it  was  beautiful  exceedingly:  all  the  grasses  were  full 
of  the  countless  wild-flowers  of  the  late  Austrian  spring;  the  swollen  brooks 
were  blue  with  mouse-ear,  and  the  pastures  with  gentian;  clumps  of  daffodils 
blossomed  in  all  the  mossy  nooks,  and  hyacinths  purpled  the  pine  woods.  On 
the  upper  slopes  the  rain-fog  still  hung  heavily,  but  the  sun-rays  pierced  it  here 
and  there,  and  the  white  vaporous  atmosphere  was  full  of  fantastic  suggestions 
and  weird  half-seen  shapes,  as  pine-trees  loomed  out  of  the  mist  or  a  vast  black 
mass  of  rock  towered  above  the  clouds.  A  love  of  nature,  of  out-of-door  move- 
ment, of  healthful  exercise  and  sports,  resisted  in  him  the  enervating  influences 
of  the  Paris  life  which  he  had  led.  He  had  always  left  the  gay  world  at  inter- 
vals for  the  simple  and  rude  pleasures  of  the  mountaineer  and  the  hunter. 
There  was  an  impulse  towards  that  forest  freedom  which  at  times  mastered  him 
and  made  the  routine  of  worldly  dissipation  and  diversion  wholly  intolerable  to 
him.  It  was  what  his  fair  critic  of  Paris  had  called  his  barbarism,  which  broke 
up  out  of  the  artificial  restraints  and  habits  imposed  by  the  world. 

His  wakeful  night  had  made  him  fanciful,  and  his  departure  from  Hohen- 
szalras  had  made  him  regretful;  for  he,  on  his  way  back  to  Paris  and  all  his 
habits  and  associates  and  pleasures,  looking  around  him  on  the  calm  white 
mountain-sides,  and  penetrated  by  the  pure,  austere  mountain  silence,  suddenly 
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felt  an  intense  desire  to  stay  amidst  that  stillness  and  that  solitude  and  rest  here 
in  the  green  heart  of  the  Tauern. 

"  Who  knows  but  one  might  see  her  again  ? "  he  thought,  as  the  sound  of 
the  fall  of  the  Schlossbach  came  on  his  ear  from  the  distance.  That  stately 
figure  seated  by  the  great  wood  fire,  with  the  light  on  her  velvet  skirts,  and  the 
pearls  at  her  throat,  and  the  hounds  lying  couched  beside  her,  was  always  before 
his  memory  and  his  vision. 

And  he  paid  and  dismissed  his  guide  at  the  humble  door  of  the  Zum  Rautter 
in  Windisch-Matrey,  and  that  evening  began  discussing  with  Christ  Rangediner 
and  Egger,  the  guides  there,  the  ascent  of  the  Kahralpe  and  the  Lasorling,  and 
the  pass  to  Krimml,  over  the  ice-crests  of  the  Venediger  group. 

A  mountaineer  who  had  dwelt  beneath  the  shadow  of  Orizaba  was  not 
common  in  the  heart  of  the  Tauern,  and  the  men  made  much  of  their  new 
comrade,  not  the  less  because  the  gold  pieces  rattled  in  his  pouch  and  the 
hunting-watch  he  carried  had  jewels  at  its  back. 

"  If  any  one  had  told  me  that  in  the  month  of  May  I  should  bury  myself 
under  an  Austrian  glacier  !  "  he  thought,  with  some  wonder  at  his  own  decision, 
for  he  was  one  of  those  foster-sons  of  Paris  to  \vhomflaristne  is  an  habitual  and 
necessary  intoxication. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  even  parisine,  like  chloral,  ceases  to  have 
power  to  charm.  In  a  vague  way  he  had  often  felt  the  folly  and  the  hollowness 
of  the  life  that  turned  night  into  day,  made  the  green  cloth  of  the  gaming-table 
the  sole  field  of  battle,  and  offered  as  all  form  of  love  the  purchased  smile 
of  the  belle  petite.  A  sense  of  repose  and  of  freshness,  like  the  breath  of  a  cool 
morning  blowing  on  tired  eyes,  came  to  him  as  he  sat  in  the  gray  twilight 
amidst  the  green  landscape,  with  the  night  coming  down  upon  the  eternal  snows 
above,  whilst  the  honest,  simple  souls  around  him  talked  of  hill-perils  and 
mountaineers'  adventures  and  all  the  exploits  of  a  hardy  life;  and  in  the  stillness, 
when  their  voices  ceased,  there  was  no  sound  but  the  sound  of  water  up  above 
amidst  the  woods,  tumbling  and  rippling  in  a  hundred  unseen  brooks  and  falls. 

"  If  they  had  let  me  alone,"  he  thought,  "  I  should  have  been  a  hunter  all 
my  days;  a  guide,  perhaps,  like  this  Christ  and  this  Egger  here.  An  honest 
man,  at  least " 

His  heart  was  heavy  and  his  conscience  ill  at  ease.  The  grand,  serene 
glance  of  Wanda  von  Szalras  seemed  to  have  reached  his  soul  and  called  up  in 
him  unavailing  regrets,  pangs  of  doubt  long  dormant,  vague  remorse  long  put 
to  sleep  with  the  opiate  of  the  world-taught  cynicism  which  had  become  his 
second  nature.  The  most  impenetrable  cynicism  will  yield  and  melt,  and  seem 
but  a  poor  armor  when  it  is  brought  amidst  the  solemnity  and  solitude  of  the 
high  hills. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

A  FEW  days  later  there  arrived  by  post  the  "  Espiritu  Santo,"  of  Mexico, 
addressed  to  the  Professor  Joachim  Greswold. 

If  he  had  received  the  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit  he  would  not  have  been 
more  honored,  more  enchanted;  and  he  was  deeply  touched  by  the  remem- 
brance of  him  testified  by  the  gift,  whose  donor  he  supposed  was  back  in  the 
gay  world  of  men,  not  knowing  the  spell  which  the  snow-mountains  of  the 
Tauern  had  cast  on  a  worldly  soul.  When  he  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  Princess  Ottilte  to  consult  with  her  on  her  various  ailments,  she  conversed 
with  him  of  this  passer-by  who  had  so  fascinated  her  fancy,  and  she  even  went 
so  far  as  to  permit  him  to  bring  her  the  great  volumes  of  the  "  Mexico  "  out  of 
the  library  and  point  her  out  those  chapters  which  he  considered  most  likely 
to  interest  her. 

"  It  is  the  work  of  a  true  Catholic  and  gentleman,"  she  said,  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  perused  with  special  commendation  the  passages  which  treated  of 
the  noble  conduct  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  those  regions,  their  frequent 
martyrdom  and  their  devoted  self-negation.  When  she  had  thoroughly  identi- 
fied their  late  guest  with  the  editor  of  these  goodly  and  blameless  volumes,  she 
was  content  to  declare  that  better  credentials  no  man  could  bear.  Indeed,  she 
talked  so  continually  of  this  single  point  of  interest  in  her  monotonous  routine 
of  life,  that  her  niece  said  to  her,  with  a  jest  that  was  more  than  half  earnest, 
"  Dearest  mother,  almost  you  make  me  regret  that  this  gentleman  did  not 
break  his  neck  over  the  Engelhorn,  or  sink  with  his  rifle." 

"The  spinet  would  never  have  spoken,"  said  the  princess;  "and  I  am 
surprised  that  a  Christian  woman  can  say  such  things,  even  in  joke  !  " 

The  weather  cleared,  the  sun  shone,  the  gardens  began  to  grow  gorgeous, 
and  great  parterres  of  roses  glowed  between  the  emerald  of  the  velvet  lawns: 
an  Austrian  garden  has  not  a  long  life,  but  it  has  a.  very  brilliant  one.  All  on 
a  sudden,  as  the  rains  ceased,  every  alley,  group,  and  terrace  was  filled  with 
every  variety  of  blossom,  and  the  flora  of  Africa  and  India  was  planted  out  side 
by  side  with  the  gentians  and  the  Alpine  roses  natural  to  the  soil.  All  the 
Northern  Coniferae  spread  the  deep  green  of  their  branches  above  the  turf,  and 
the  larch,  the  birch,  the  beech,  and  the  oak  were  massed  in  clusters,  or  spread 
away  in  long  avenues, — deep  defiles  of  foliage,  through  which  the  water  of  the 
lake  far  down  below  glistened  like  a  jewel. 

"  If  your  friend  had  been  a  fortnight  later,  he  would  have  seen  Hohenszalras 
in  all  its  beauty,"  said  its  mistress  once  to  the  Princess  Ottilie.  "  It  has  two 
seasons  of  perfection:  one  its  midsummer  flowering,  and  the  other  when  all 
the  world  is  frozen  round  it." 
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The  princess  shivered  in  retrospect  and  in  anticipation.  She  hated  winter. 
"  I  should  never  live  through  another  winter,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh. 

"Then  yous  hall  not  be  tried  by  one:  we  will  go  elsewhere,"  said  Wanda, 
to  whom  the  ice-bound  world,  the  absolute  silence,  the  sense  of  the  sleigh  flying 
over  the  hard  snow,  the  perfect  purity  of  the  rarefied  air  of  night  and  day, 
made  up  the  most  welcome  season  of  the  year. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  dull  for  you,"  she  added,  indulgently.  "  I  have  so  many 
occupations  in  the  winter:  a  pair  of  skates  and  a  sleigh  are  to  me  of  all  forms 
of  motion  the  most  delightful.  But  you,  shut  up  in  your  blue-room,  do  no 
doubt  find  our  winter  hard  and  long." 

"I  hibernate;  I  do  not  live,"  said  the  princess,  pettishly.  "  It  is  not  even 
as  if  the  house  were  full." 

"With  ill-assorted  guests,  whose  cumbersome  weariness  one  would  have  to 
try  all  day  long  to  dissipate  !  Oh,  my  dear  aunt,  of  all  wearisome  corvees  the 
world  holds  there  is  nothing  so  bad  as  a  house-party, — even  when  Egon  is  here 
to  lead  the  cotillon  and  the  hunting." 

"  You  are  very  inhospitable  ! " 

"  That  is  the  third  time  lately  you  have  made  that  charge  against  me.  I 
begin  to  fear  that  I  must  deserve  it." 

"  You  deserve  it,  certainly.  Oh,  you  are  hospitable  to  the  poor.  You  set 
peddlers,  or  mule-drivers,  or  travelling  clock-makers,  by  the  dozen  round  your 
hall  fires,  and  you  would  feed  a  pilgrimage  all  the  winter  long.  But  to  your  own 
order,  to  your  own  society,  you  are  inhospitable.  In  your  mother's  time  the 
Schloss  had  two  hundred  guests  for  the  autumn  parties,  and  then  the  winter 
season,  from  Carnival  to  Easter,  was  always  spent  in  the  capital." 

"  She  liked  that,  I  suppose." 

"Of  course  she  liked  it:  every  one  ought  to  like  it  at  what  was  her  age 
then,  and  what  is  yours  now." 

"  I  like  this,"  said  the  Countess  Wanda,  to  change  the  .subject,  as  the  ser- 
vants set  a  little  Japanese  tea-table  and  two  arm-chairs  of  gilt  osier-work  under 
one  of  the  Siberian  pines,  whose  great  velvet-like  boughs  spread  tent-like  over 
the  grass,  on  which  the  dogs  were  already  stretched  in  anticipation  of  sugar 
and  cakes. 

From  this  lawn  there  were  seen  only  the  old  keep  of  the  burg,  and  the 
turrets  and  towers  of  the  rest  of  the  building;  ivy  clambered  over  one-half  of 
the  great  stone  pile,  that  had  been  raised  with  hewn  rock  in  the  ninth  century; 
and  some  arolla  pines  grew  about  it.  A  low  terrace,  with  low  broad  steps, 
separated  it  from  the  gardens.  A  balustrade  of  stone,  ivy-mantled,  protected 
the  gardens  from  the  rocks;  while  these  plunged  in  a  perpendicular  descent 
of  a  hundred  feet  into  the  lake.  Some  black  yews  and  oaks,  very  large  and 
old,  grew  against  the  low  stone  pillars.  It  was  a  favorite  spot  with  the  mistress 
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of  Hohenszalras;  it  looked  westward,  and  beyond  the  masses  of  the  vast 
forests  there  shone  the  snow-summit  of  the  Vanediger,  and  the  fantastic  peaks 
of  the  Klein  and  the  Kristallwand,  whilst  on  a  still  day  there  could  be  heard 
a  low  sound  which  she,  familiar  with  it,  knew  came  from  the  thunder  of  the 
subterranean  torrents  filling  the  Szalrassee. 

"  Oh,  it  is  very  nice,"  said  the  princess,  a  little  deprecatingly.  "  And  of 
course  I  at  my  years  want  nothing  better  than  a  gilt  chair  in  the  sunshine. 
But  then  there  is  so  very  little  sunshine  !  The  chair  must  generally  stand  by 
the  stove  !  And  I  confess  that  I  think  it  would  be  fitter  for  your  years  and 
your  rank  if  these  chairs  were  multiplied  by  ten  or  twenty,  and  if  there  were 
some  pretty  people  laughing  and  talking  and  playing  games  in  those  great 
gardens." 

"  It  is  glorious  weather  now,"  said  her  niece,  who  would  not  assent  and  did 
not  desire  to  dispute. 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  the  princess.  "  But  it  will  rain  to-morrow.  You  know 
we  never  have  two  fine  days  together." 

"  We  will  take  it  while  we  have  it,  and  be  thankful,"  said  Wanda,  with  a 
good  humor  that  refused  to  be  ruffled.  "  Here  is  Hubert  coming  out  to  us. 
What  can  he  want  ?  He  looks  very  startled  and  alarmed." 

The  old  major-domo's  face  was  indeed  gravely  troubled,  as  he  bowed  before 
his  lady. 

"  Pardon  me  the  intrusion,  my  countess,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  "  but  I  thought 
it  right  to  inform  you  myself  that  a  lad  has  come  over  from  Steiner's  Inn  to 
say  that  the  foreign  gentleman  who  was  here  fifteen  days  ago  has  had  an  accident 
on  the  Umbal  glacier.  It  seems  he  stayed  on  in  Matrey  for  the  sake  of  the 
climbing  and  the  shooting.  I  do  not  make  out  from  the  boy  what  the  accident 
was,  but  the  Umbal  is  very  dangerous  at  this  season.  The  gentleman  lies  now 
at  Pregratten.  You  know,  my  ladies,  what  a  very  wretched  place  that  is." 

"  I  suppose  they  have  come  for  the  Herr  Professor?"  said  Wanda,  vaguely 
disturbed,  while  the  princess  very  sorrowfully  was  putting  a  score  of  irrelevant 
questions  which  Hubert  could  not  answer. 

"  No  doubt  he  has  no  doctor  there,  and  these  people  send  for  that  reason," 
said  Wanda,  interrupting  with  an  apology  the  useless  interrogations.  "  Get 
horses  ready  directly,  and  send  for  Greswold  at  once,  wherever  he  maybe;  but 
it  is  a  long  bad  way  to  Pregratten;  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  return  under 
twenty-four  hours." 

"  Let  him  stay  two  nights,  if  he  be  wanted,"  said  the  princess,  to  whom  she 
spoke.  She  had  always  insisted  that  the  physician  should  never  be  an  hour  out 
of  Hohenszalras  whilst  she  was  in  it. 

"  Your  friend  has  been  trying  to  shoot  a  kutengeier  again,  I  suppose,"  said 
her  niece,  with  a  smile.  "  He  is  very  adventurous." 
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"  And  you  are  very  heartless." 

Wanda  did  not  deny  the  charge;  but  she  went  into  the  house,  saw  the  doctor, 
and  requested  him  to  take  everything  with  him  of  linen,  wines,  food,  or  cordials 
that  might  possibly  be  wanted. 

"  And  stay  as  long  as  you  are  required,"  she  added,  "  and  send  mules  over 
to  us  for  anything  you  wish  for.  Do  not  think  of  us.  If  my  dear  aunt  should 
ail  anything  I  can  despatch  a  messenger  to  you,  or  call  a  physician  from 
Salzburg." 

.Herr  Joachim  said  a  very  few  words,  thanked  her  gratefully,  and  took  his 
departure  behind  two  sure-footed  mountain-cobs,  that  could  climb  almost  like 
chamois. 

"  I  think  one  of  the  Fathers  should  have  gone  too,"  said  Princess  Ottilie, . 
regretfully. 

"I  hope  he  is  not  in  extremis"  said  her  niece.  "  And  I  fear  if  he  were  he 
would  hardly  care  for  spiritual  assistance." 

"You  are  so  prejudiced  against  him,  Wanda  !  " 

"  I  do  not  think  I  am  ever  prejudiced,"  said  the  Countess  von  Szalras. 

"  That  is  so  like  a  prejudiced  person  !  "  said  the  princess,  triumphantly. 

For  twenty-four  hours  they  heard  nothing  from  Pregratten,  which  is  in 
itself  a  miserable  little  hamlet  lying  amidst  some  of  the  grandest  scenes  that 
the  earth  holds:  towards  evening  the  next  day  a  lad  of  the  village  came  on  a 
mule  and  brought  a  letter  to  his  ladies  from  the  Herr  Professor,  who  wrote 
that  the  accident  had  been  due,  as  usual,  to  the  gentleman's  own  carelessness, 
and  to  the  fact  of  the  snow  being  melted  by  the  midsummer  sun  until  it  was  a 
thin  crust  over  a  deep  crevasse:  he  had  found  his  patient  suffering  from  severe 
contusions,  high  fever,  lethargy,  and  neuralgic  pains,  but  he  did  not  as  yet 
consider  there  were  seriously  dangerous  symptoms.  He  begged  permission 
to  remain,  and  requested  certain  things  to  be  sent  to  him  from  his  medicine- 
chests  and  the  kitchens. 

The  boy  slept  at  Hohenszalras  that  night,  and  in  the  morning  returned  over 
the  hills  to  Pregratten  with  all  the  doctor  had  asked  for.  Wanda  selected  the 
medicines  herself,  and  sent  also  some  fruit  and  wine,  for  which  he  did  not  ask. 
The  princess  sent  a  bone  of  St.  Ottilie  in  an  ivory  case,  and  the  assurance 
of  her  constant  prayers.  She  was  sincerely  anxious  and  troubled.  "  Such  a 
charming  person,  and  so  handsome,"  she  said,  again  and  again.  "  I  suppose 
the  priest  of  Pregratten  is  with  him." 

Her  niece  did  not  remind  her  that  her  physician  did  not  greatly  love  any 
priests  whatever,  though  on  that  subject  he  was  always  discreetly  mute  at 
Hohenszalras. 

For  the  next  ten  days  Greswold  stayed  at  Pregratten,  and  the  princess 
bore  his  absence,  since  it  was  to  serve  a  person  who  had  had  the  good  fortune 
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to  fascinate  her,  and  whom  also  she  chose  to  uphold  because  her  niece  was,  as 
she  considered,  unjust  to  him.  Moreover,  life  at  the  burg  was  very  dull  to  the 
canoness,  whatever  it  might  be  to  its  chatelaine,  who  had  so  much  interest 
in  its  farms,  its  schools,  its  mountains,  and  its  villages, — an  interest  which  to 
her  great-aunt  seemed  quite  out  of  place,  as  all  those  questions,  she  considered, 
should  belong  to  the  priesthood  and  the  stewards,  who  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  their  direction,  the  one  of  spiritual  and  the  other  of  agricultural 
matters.  This  break  in  the  monotony  of  her  time  was  agreeable  to  her:  of  the 
bulletins  from  Pregratten,  of  the  despatch  of  all  that  was  wanted,  of  the  addi- 
tional pleasure  of  complaining  that  she  was  deprived  of  her  doctor's  counsels, 
and  also  of  feeling  at  the  same  time  that  in  enduring  this  deprivation  she  was 
doing  a  charitable  and  self-denying  action.  She  further  insisted  on  sending 
out  to  Steiner's  Inn,  greatly  to  his  own  discomfort,  her  own  confessor. 

"  Nobles  of  Brittany  have  always  deep  religious  feeling,"  she  said  to  her 
niece,  "  and  Father  Ferdinand  has  such  skill  and  persuasion  with  the  dying." 

"  But  no  one  is  dying/'  said  Wanda,  a  little  impatiently. 

"  That  is  more  than  any  human  being  can  tell,"  said  the  princess,  piously. 
"  At  all  events,  Father  Ferdinand  always  uses  every  occasion  judiciously  and 
well." 

Father  Ferdinand,  however,  was  not  very  comfortable  in  Pregratten,  and 
soon  returned,  much  jolted  and  worn  by  the  transit  on  a  hill-pony.  He  was 
reserved  about  his  visitation,  and  told  his  patroness  sadly  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  effect  much  spiritual  good,  but  that  the  stranger  was  certainly  recover- 
ing from  his  hurts,  and  had  the  ivory  case  of  St.  Ottilie  on  his  pillow:  he  had 
seemed  averse,  however,  to  confession,  and  therefore,  of  course,  there  had  been 
no  possibility  for  administration  of  the  sacrament. 

The  princess  was  inclined  to  set  this  rebelliousness  down  to  the  fault  of  the 
physician,  and  determined  to  talk  seriously  to  Greswold  on  spiritual  belief  as 
soon  as  he  should  return. 

"  If  he  be  not  orthodox  we  cannot  keep  him,"  she  said,  severely. 

"  He  is  orthodox,  dear  aunt,"  said  Wanda  von  Szalras,  with  a  smile.  "  He 
adores  the  wonders  of  every  tiny  blossom  that  blows,  and  every  little  moss  that 
clothes  the  rocks." 

"  What  a  profane,  almost  sacrilegious  answer  !  "  said  the  princess.  "  I 
never  should  have  imagined  that_>w/  would  have  jested  on  sacred  themes." 

"  I  did  not  intend  a  jest.  I  was  never  more  serious.  A  life  like  our  old 
professor's  is  a  perpetual  prayer." 

"Your  great-aunt  Walburga  belonged  to  the  Perpetual  Adoration,"  rejoined 
the  princess,  who  only  heard  the  last  word  but  one.  "  The  order  was  very 
severe.  I  always  think  it  too  great  a  strain  on  finite  human  powers.  She  was 
betrothed  to  the  Markgraf  Paul,  but  he  was  killed  at  Austerlitz,  and  she  took 
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refuge  in  a  life  of  devotion.  I  always  used  to  think  that  you  would  change 
Hohenszalras  into  a  sacred  foundation,  but  now  I  am  a*fraid.  You  are  a 
deeply  religious  woman,  Wanda, — at  least,  I  have  always  thought  so, — but  you 
read  too  much  German  and  French  philosophy,  and  I  fear  it  takes  something 
from  your  fervor,  from  your  entirety  of  devotion.  You  have  a  certain  liberty 
of  expression  that  alarms  me  at  times." 

"  I  think  it  is  a  poor  faith  that  dares  not  examine  its  adversaries'  charges," 
said  her  niece,  quietly.  "  You  would  have  faith  blindfolded.  They  call  me  a 
bigot  at  the  court,  however.  So  you  see,  it  is  hard  to  please  all." 

"  Bigot  is  not  a  word  for  a  Christian  and  Catholic  sovereign  to  employ," 
said  the  canoness,  severely.  "  Her  majesty  must  know  that  there  can  never 
be  too  great  an  excess  in  faith  and  service." 

On  the  eleventh  day  Greswold  returned  over  the  hills,  and  was  admitted  to 
immediate  audience  with  his  ladies. 

"  Herr  von  Sabran  is  well  enough  for  me  to  leave  him,"  he  said,  after  his 
first  very  humble  salutations.  "  But,  if  your  excellencies  permit,  it  would  be 
desirable  for  me  to  return  there  in  a  day  or  two.  Yes,  my  ladies,  he  is  lying 
at  Steiner's  Inn  in  Pregratten,  a  poor  place  enough,  but  your  goodness  supplied 
much  that  was  lacking  in  comfort.  He  can  be  moved  before  long.  There 
was  never  any  great  danger,  but  it  was  a  very  bad  accident.  He  is  a  good 
mountaineer,  it  seems,  and  he  had  been  climbing  a  vast  deal  in  the  Venediger 
group:  that  morning  he  meant  to  cross  the  Umbal  glazier  to  the  Ahrenthal, 
and  he  refused  to  take  a  guide,  so  Steiner  tells  me." 

"  But  I  thought  he  left  here  to  go  to  Paris  ?  " 

"  He  did  so,  my  countess,"  answered  the  doctor.  "  But  it  seems  he  loves 
the  mountains,  and  their  spell  fell  on  him.  When  he  sent  back  your  postilions 
he  went  on  foot  to  Matrey,  and  there  he  remained;  he  thought  the  weather 
advanced  enough  to  make  climbing  safe,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  pastime  so  early 
in  summer,  though  Christ  from  Matrey,  who  came  over  to  see  him,  tells  me  he 
is  of  the  first  form  as  a  mountaineer.  He  reached  the  Clarabutte  safely,  and 
broke  his  fast  there;  crossing  the  Umbal  the  ice  gave  way,  and  he  fell  into  a 
deep  crevasse.  He  would  have  been  a  dead  man  if  a  hunter  on  the  Welitz  side 
had  not  seen  him  disappear  and  given  the  alarm  at  the  hut.  With  ropes  and 
men  enough  they  contrived  to  haul  him  up,  after  some  hours,  from  a  great  depth. 
These  accidents  are  very  common,  and  he  has  to  thank  his  own  folly  in  going 
out  on  to  the  glacier  unaccompanied.  Of  course  he  was  insensible,  contused, 
and  in  high  fever  when  I  reached  there:  the  surgeon  they  had  called  from 
Matrey  was  an  ignorant,  who  would  soon  have  sent  him  forever  to  as  great  a 
deep  as  the  crevasse.  He  is  very  grateful  to  you  both,  my  ladies,  and  would 
be  more  so  were  he  not  so  angry  with  himself  that  it  makes  him  sullen  with  the 
world.  Men  of  his  kind  bear  isolation  and  confinement  ill.  Steiner's  is  a  dull 
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place:  there  is  nothing  to  hear  but  the  tolling  of  the  church-bell  and  the  fret 
of  the  Isel  waters."* 

"  That  means,  my  friend,  that  you  want  him  moved  as  soon  as  he  can  bear 
it  ? "  said  Wanda.  "  I  think  he  cannot  very  well  come  here.  We  know  nothing 
of  him.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  bring  him  to  the  lake 
monastery.  There  is  a  good  guest-chamber  (the  archbishop  stayed  there  once), 
and  he  could  have  your  constant  care  there,  and  from  here  every  comfort." 

"Why  should  he  not  be  brought  to  this  house?"  interrupted  Princess 
Ottilie:  "  there  are  fifty  men  in  it  already — " 

"  Servants  and  priests,  no  strangers.  Besides,  this  gentleman  will  be  much 
more  at  his  ease  on  the  Holy  Isle,  where  he  can  recompense  the  monks  at 
his  pleasure:  he  would  feel  infinitely  annoyed  to  be  further  burdened  with  a 
hospitality  he  never  asked." 

"  Of  course  it  is  as  you  please,"  said  the  princess,  a  little  irritably. 

"  Dear  aunt,  when  he  is  on  the  island  you  can  send  him  all  the  luxuries  and 
all  the  holy  books  you  may  think  good  for  him.  Go  over  to  the  monks,  if  you 
will  be  so  good,  Herr  Joachim,  and  prepare  them  for  a  sick  guest;  and  as  for 
transport  and  all  the  rest  of  the  assistance  you  may  need,  use  the  horses  and 
the  household  as  you  see  fit.  I  give  you  carte  blanche.  I  know  your  wisdom 
and  your  prudence  and  your  charity." 

The  physician  again  returned  to  Pregratten,  where  he  found  his  patient 
fretting  with  restless  impatience  at  his  enforced  imprisonment:  he  had  a 
difficulty  in  persuading  Sabran  to  go  back  to  that  Szalrassee  which  had  cost 
him  so  dear,  but  when  he  was  assured  that  he  could  pay  the  monks  what  he 
chose  for  their  hospitality,  he  at  last  consented  to  be  taken  to  the  island. 

"  I  shall  see  her  again,"  he  thought,  with  a  little  anger  at  himself.  The 
mountain-spirits  had  their  own  way  of  granting  wishes,  but  they  had  granted  his. 

On  the  Holy  Isle  of  the  Szalrassee  there  was  a  small  Augustinian  congrega- 
tion, never  more  than  twelve,  of  men  chiefly  peasant-born,  and  at  this  time  all 
advanced  in  years.  The  monastery  was  a  low,  gray  pile,  almost  hidden  beneath 
the  great  willows  and  larches  of  the  isle,  but  rich  within  from  many  centuries 
of  gifts  in  art  from  the  piety  of  the  lords  of  Szaravola.  It  had  two  guest- 
chambers  for  male  visitors,  which  were  lofty  and  hung  with  tapestry,  and  which 
looked  down  the  lake  towards  the  north,  and  west  to  where,  beyond  the  length 
of  water,  there  rose  the  mighty  forest-hills  washed  by  the  Salzach  and  the 
Ache,  backed  by  the  distant  Rhastian  Alps. 

The  island  was  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and,  at  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  the  rocks,  on  which  the  fortress  and  palace  stood,  faced  it  across  the 
water  that  rippled  around  it  and  splashed  its  trees  and  banks.  It  was  a  refuge 
chosen  in  wild  and  rough  times,  when  repose  was  precious,  and  no  spot  on  earth 
was  ever  calmer,  quieter,  more  secluded  than  this,  where  the  fishermen  never 
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landed  without  asking  a  blessing  of  those  who  dwelt  there,  and  nothing  divided 
the  hours  except  the  bells  that  called  to  prayer  or  frugal  food.  •  The  green  willows 
and  the  green  waters  met  and  blended  and  covered  up  this  house  of  peace,  as 
a  warbler's  nest  is  hidden  in  the  reeds.  A  stranger  resting-place  had  never 
befallen  the  world-tossed,  restless,  imperious,  and  dissatisfied  spirit  of  the  man 
who  was  brought  there  by  careful  hands  lying  on  a  litter,  on  a  raft,  one  gor- 
geous evening  of  a  summer's  day,  one  month  after  he  had  lifted  his  rifle  to 
bring  down  the  kutengeier  in  the  woods  of  Wanda  von  Szalras. 

''Almost  thou  makest  me  believe,"  he  murmured,  when  he  lay  and  looked 
upward  at  the  cross  that  shone  against  the  evening  skies,  while  the  raft  glided 
slowly  over  the  water,  and  from  the  walled  retreat  upon  the  isle  there  came  the 
low  sound  of  the  monks  chanting  their  evensong. 

They  laid  him  down  on  a  low,  broad  bed  opposite  a  window  of  three  bays, 
which  let  him  look  from  his  couch  along  the  shining  length  of  the  Szalrassee 
towards  the  great  burg,  where  it  frowned  upon  its  wooded  cliffs,  with  the  stone 
brows  of  many  mountains  towering  behind  it,  and  behind  them  the  glaciers  of 
the  Glockner  and  its  lesser  comrades. 

The  sun  had  just  then  set.  There  was  a  lingering  glow  upon  the  water,  a 
slender  moon  had  risen  above  a  distant  chain  of  pine-clothed  hills,  the  slow, 
soft  twilight  of  the  German  Alps  was  bathing  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  with 
tenderest,  faintest  colors  and  mists  ethereal.  The  Ave  Maria  was  ringing  from 
the  chapel,  and  presently  the  deep  bells  of  the  monastery  chimed  a  Laus  Deo. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  fate  ?  "  said  Sabran  abruptly  to  his  companion,  Greswold. 

The  old  physician  gave  a  little  gesture  of  doubt. 

"  Sometimes  there  seems  something  stronger  than  ourselves  and  our  will, 
but  maybe  it  is  only  our  own  weakness  that  has  risen  up  and  stands  in  another 
shape  like  a  giant  before  us,  as  our  shadow  will  do  on  a  glacier  in  certain 
seasons  and  states  of  the  atmosphere." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  all,"  said  Sabran.  But  he  laid  his  head  back  on  his  pillow 
with  a  deep  breath  that  had  in  it  an  equal  share  of  contentment  and  regret, 
and  lay  still,  looking  eastward,  while  the  peaceful  night  came  down  upon  land 
and  water  unbroken  by  any  sound  except  that  of  a  gentle  wind  stirring  amidst 
the  willows  or  the  plunge  of  an  otter  in  the  lake. 

That  deep  stillness  was  strange  to  him  who  had  lived  so  long  in  all  the 
gayest  cities  of  the  world,  but  it  was  welcome;  it  seemed  like  a  silent  blessing: 
his  life  seemed  to  stand  still  while  holy  men  prayed  for  him  and  the  ramparts 
of  the  mountains  shut  out  the  mad  and  headlong  world. 

With  these  fancies  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  of  pathless  steppes,  which  in 
the  winter  snows  were  so  vast  and  vague,  stretching  away,  away,  away  to  the 
frozen  sea  and  the  ice,  that  no  suns  can  melt,  and  ceaseless  silence,  where 
sleep  is  death. 
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In  the  monastic  quiet  of  the  isle  he  soon  recovered  sufficient  strength  to 
leave  his  hut,  and  move  about  slowly,  though  he  was  still  stiff  and  sprained 
from  the  fall  on  the  Umbal;  he  could  take  his  dinner  in  the  refectory,  could 
get  out  and  sit  under  the  great  willows  of  the  bank,  and  could  touch  their 
organ  as  the  monks  never  had  heard  it  played. 

It  was  a  monotonous  and  perfectly  simple  life,  but,  either  because  his 
health  was  not  yet  strong,  or  because  he  had  been  surfeited  with  excitement,  it 
was  not  disagreeable  or  irksome  to  him;  he  bore  it  with  a  serenity  and  cheer- 
fulness which  the  monks  attributed  to  religious  patience,  and  Herr  Joachim  to 
philosophy.  It  was  not  one  or  the  other:  it  was  partly  from  such  willingness 
as  an  overtaxed  racer  feels  to  lie  down  in  the  repose  of  the  stall  for  a  while  to 
recruit  his  courage  and  speed;  it  was  partly  due  to  the  certainty  which  he  felt 
that  now,  sooner  or  later,  he  must  see  face  to  face  once  more  the  woman  who 
had  forbidden  him  to  shoot  the  vulture. 

The  face  which  had  looked  on  him  in  the  pale  sunlight  of  the  pine  woods 
and  made  him  think  of  the  Nibelungen  queen  had  been  always  present  to  his 
thoughts,  even  during  the  semi-stupor  of  sedative-lulled  rest  in  his  dull  cham- 
ber by  the  lonely  Isel  stream. 

From  this  guest-room,  where  he  passed  his  convalescence,  the  wide  case- 
ments all  day  long  showed  him  the  towers  and  turrets,  the  metal  roofs  and 
pinnacles  and  spires,  of  her  mighty  home,  backed  by  its  solemn  neighbors,  the 
glacier  and  the  alps,  and  girdled  with  the  sombre  green  of  the  great  forests. 
Once  or  twice  he  thought  as  he  looked  at  it  and  saw  the  noon  sun  make  its 
countless  oriels  sparkle  like  diamonds,  or  the  starlight  change  its  stones  and 
marbles  into  dream-like  edifices  meet  for  Arthur's  own  Avalon,  once  or  twice 
he  thought  to  himself,  "  If  I  owned  Hohenszalras,  and  she  Romans,  I  would 
write  to  her  and  say,  'A  moment  is  enough  for  love  to  be  born.' ' 

But  Romaris  was  his;  those  aged  oaks,  torn  by  sea-winds  and  splashed  with 
Atlantic  spray,  were  all  he  had;  and  she  was  mistress  here. 

When  a  young  man  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  society  of  Paris  who 
was  called  Rene  Philippe  Xavier,  Marquis  de  Sabran-Romaris,  his  personal 
appearance,  which  was  singularly  attractive,  his  manners,  which  were  of  extreme 
distinction,  and  his  talents,  which  were  great,  made  him  at  once  successful  in 
its  highest  society.  He  had  a  romantic  history. 

The  son  of  that  Marquis  de  Sabran  who  had  fallen  under  the  pikes  of  the 
mob  of  Carrier  had  been  taken  in  secret  out  of  the  country  by  a  faithful  servant, 
smuggled  on  board  a  chassemaree,  which  had  carried  him  to  an  outward-bound 
sailing-ship  destined  for  the  seaboard  of  America.  The  chaplain  was  devoted, 
the  servant  faithful.  The  boy  was  brought  up  well  at  a  Jesuit  college  in  Mexico, 
and  placed  in  full  possession,  when  he  reached  manhood,  of  his  family  papers 
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and  of  such  remnants  of  the  family  jewels  as  had  been  brought  away  with  him. 
His  identity  as  his  father's  only  living  son  and  the  sole  representative  of  the 
Sabrans  of  Romans  was  fully  established  and  confirmed  before  the  French 
consulate  of  the  city.  Instead  of  returning  to  his  country,  as  his  Jesuit  tutors 
advised  and  desired,  the  youth,  when  he  left  college,  gave  the  reins  to  a  spirit 
of  adventure  and  a  passion  for  archaeology  and  natural  history.  He  was  pos- 
sessed beyond  all  with  the  desire  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  buried  cities, 
and  he  had  conceived  a  strong  attachment  to  the  flowery  and  romantic  land  of 
Nezahualcoyotl  and  of  Montezuma.  He  plunged,  therefore,  into  the  interior 
of  that  country,  and,  half  as  a  Jesuit  lay-missionary  and  half  as  an  archaeological 
explorer,  let  all  his  best  years  slip  away  under  the  twilight  shadows  of  the  virgin 
forests,  and  amidst  the  flowering  wilderness  of  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers, 
making  endless  notes  upon  the  ancient  and  natural  history  of  these  solitudes, 
and  gathering  together  an  interminable  store  of  tradition  from  the  Indians  and 
the  half-breeds  with  whom  he  grew  familiar.  He  went  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  cities,  and  let  longer  and  longer  intervals  elapse  without  his  old  friends 
and  teachers  hearing  anything  of  him.  All  that  was  known  of  him  was  that  he 
had  married  a  beautiful  Mexican  woman,  who  was  said  to  have  in  her  the 
blood  of  the  old  royal  race,  and  that  he  lived  far  from  the  steps  of  white  men 
in  the  depths  of  the  hills  whence  the  Pacific  was  in  sight. 

Once  he  went  to  the  capital  for  the  purpose  of  registering  and  baptizing  his 
son  by  his  Mexican  wife.  After  that  he  was  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  cared 
for  him,  and  it  was  only  known  that  he  was  compiling  a  history  of  those  lost 
nations  whose  temples  and  tombs,  amidst  the  wilderness,  had  so  powerfully 
attracted  his  interest  as  a  boy.  A  quarter  of  a  century  passed;  his  old  friends 
died  away  one  by  one,  nobody  remained  in  the  country  who  remembered  or 
asked  for  him.  The  west  is  wide,  and  wild,  and  silent;  endless  wars  and  revolu- 
tions changed  the  surface  of  the  country  and  the  thoughts  of  men;  the  scholarly 
Marquis  de  Sabran,  who  cared  only  for  a  hieroglyphic,  or  an  orchid,  or  a  piece 
of  archaic  sculpture,  passed  away  from  the  memories  of  the  white  men  whose 
fellow-students  he  had  been.  The  land  was  soaked  in  blood,  the  treasures 
were  given  up  to  adventurers,  the  chiefs  that  each  reigned  their  little  hour 
slew,  and  robbed,  and  burned,  and  fell  in  their  turn,  shot  like  vultures  or  stabbed 
like  sheep,  and  no  one  in  that  murderous  tohu-bohu  had  either  time  or  patience 
to  give  to  the  thought  of  a  student  of  perished  altars  and  of  swamp  flora.  The 
college,  even,  where  the  Jesuits  had  sheltered  him,  had  been  sacked  and  set 
on  fire,  and  the  old  men  and  the  young  men  butchered  indiscriminately. 
When,  six-and-twenty  years  later,  he  again  returned  to  the  capital  to  register 
the  birth  of  his  grandson,  there  was  no  one  who  remembered  his  name. 
Another  quarter  of  a  century  passed  by,  and  when  his  young  representative  left 
the  Western  world  for  Paris  he  received  a  tender  and  ardent  welcome  from 
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men  and  women  to  whom  his  name  was  still  a  talisman,  and  found  a  cordial 
recognition  from  that  old  nobility  whose  pride  is  so  cautious  and  impregnable 
in  its  isolation  and  reserve.  Every  one  knew  that  the  young  Marquis  de 
Sabran  was  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  old  race  that  had  made  its  nest 
on  the  rocks  with  the  sea-birds  through  a  dozen  centuries:  that  he  had  but 
little  wealth  was  rather  to  his  credit  than  against  it. 

When  he  gave  to  the  world,  in  his  grandfather's  name,  the  result  of  all 
those  long  years  of  study  and  of  solitude  in  the  heart  of  the  Mexican  forests, 
he  carried  out  the  task  as  only  a  scientific  scholar  could  have  done  it,  and  the 
vast  undigested  mass  of  record,  tradition,  and  observation  which  the  elder  man 
had  collected  together  in  his  many  years  of  observation  and  abstraction  were 
edited  and  arranged  with  so  much  skill  that  their  mere  preparation  placed  their 
young  compiler  in  the  front  rank  of  culture.  That  he  disclaimed  all  merit  of 
his  own,  affirming  that  he  had  simply  put  together  into  shape  all  the  scattered 
memoranda  of  the  elder  scholar,  did  not  detract  from  the  value  of  his  annota- 
tions. The  volumes  became  the  first  authority  on  the  ancient  history  and  the 
natural  history  of  a  strange  country,  of  which  alike  the  past  and  the  present 
were  of  rare  interest,  and  their  production  made  his  name  known  where  neither 
rank  nor  grace  would  have  taken  it.  To  those  who  congratulated  him  on  the 
execution  of  so  complicated  and  learned  a  work,  he  only  replied,  "It  is  no 
merit  of  mine:  all  the  learning  is  his.  In  giving  it  to  the  world  I  do  but 
pay  my  debt  to  him,  and  I  am  but  a  mere  instrument  of  his,  as  the  printing- 
press  is  that  prints  it."  This  modesty,  this  affectionate  loyalty,  in  a  young 
man  whose  attributes  seemed  rather  to  lie  on  the  side  of  arrogance,  of  dis- 
dainfulness, and  of  coldness,  attracted  to  him  the  regard  of  many  persons  to 
whom  the  mere  idler,  which  he  soon  became,  would  have  been  utterly  indifferent. 
He  chose,  as  such  persons  thought  most  unfortunately,  to  let  his  intellectual 
powers  lie  in  abeyance,  but  he  had  shown  that  he  possessed  them.  No  one 
without  large  stores  of  learning  and  a  great  variety  of  attainments  could  have 
edited  and  annotated  as  he  had  done  the  manuscripts  bequeathed  to  him  by 
the  Marquis  Xavier  as  his  most  precious  legacy.  He  might  have  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  world  of  science,  but  he  was  too  indolent,  or  too  scep- 
tical even  of  natural  facts,  or  too  swayed  towards  the  pleasures  of  manhood, 
to  care  for  continued  consecration  of  his  life  to  studies  of  which  he  was  early 
a  master,  and  it  was  the  only  serious  work  that  he  ever  carried  out  or  seemed 
likely  ever  to  attempt.  Gradually  these  severe  studies  had  been  left  farther 
and  farther  behind  him;  but  they  had  given  him  a  certain  place  that  no  future 
carelessness  could  entirely  forfeit.  He  had  grown  to  prefer  to  hear  a  bluctte 
a  amateur  praised  at  the  Mirliton,  to  be  more  flattered  when  his  presence  was 
prayed  for  at  a  premiere  of  the  Francaise;  but  it  had  carried  his  name  wherever 
in  remote  corners  of  the  earth  two  or  three  wise  men  were  gathered  together. 
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"  You  edited  the  great  '  Mexico  '  !  "  Herr  Greswold  had  cried,  who  would 
not  have  known  the  name  of  Gounod,  of  Gerome,  or  of  Octave  Feuillet.  The 
"  Mexico  "  was  a  noble  monument  raised  to  the  memory  of  a  dead  man,  who  in 
an  entirely  obscure  and  almost  entirely  lonely  life  had  been  both  beloved  and 
revered. 

He  had  no  possessions  in  France  to  entail  any  obligations  upon  him.  The 
single  tower  of  the  manor  which  the  flames  had  left  untouched,  and  an  acre  or 
two  of  barren  shore,  were  all  that  the  documents  of  the  Sabrans  enabled  him 
to  claim.  The  people  of  the  department  were  indeed  ready  to  adore  him  for 
the  sake  of  the  name  he  bore,  but  he  had  the  true  Parisian's  impatience  of  the 
province,  and  the  hamlet  of  Romans  but  rarely  saw  his  face.  He  seldom  went 
near  Romaris.  The  sombre  seaboard,  with  its  primitive  people,  its  wintry 
storms,  its  monotonous  country,  its  sad,  hard,  pious  ways  of  life,  had  nothing  to 
attract  a  man  who  loved  the  gaslights  of  the  Champs-Elysees.  Women  loved 
him  for  that  union  of  coldness  and  of  romance  which  always  most  allured  them, 
and  men  felt  a  certain  charm  of  unused  power  in  him  which,  coupled  with  his 
great  courage  and  his  skill  at  all  games,  fascinated  them  often  against  their 
judgment.  He  was  a  much  weaker  man  than  they  thought  him,  but  none  of 
either  sex  ever  discovered  it.  Perhaps  he  was  also  a  better  man  than  he  himself 
believed.  As  he  dwelt  in  the  calm  of  this  religious  community,  his  sins  seemed 
to  him  many  and  beyond  the  reach  of  pardon. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  days  drifted  by;  the  little  boat  crossed  thrice  a  day  from  castle  to 
monastery,  bringing  the  physician,  bringing  books,  food,  fruit,  wine;  the  rain 
came  often,  sheets  of  white  water  sweeping  over  the  lake  and  blotting  the  burg 
and  the  hills  and  the  forests  from  sight;  the  sunshine  came  more  rarely,  but 
when  it  came  it  lit  up  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Glockner  group  to  a  supreme 
splendor,  of  solemn  darkness  of  massed  pines,  of  snow  peaks  shrouded  in  the 
clouds.  So  the  month  wore  away:  he  was  in  no  haste  to  recover  entirely;  he 
could  pay  the  monks  for  his  maintenance,  and  so  felt  free  to  stay,  not  being 
allowed  to  know  that  his  food  came  from  the  castle,  as  his  books  did.  The 
simple  priests  were  conquered  and  fascinated  by  him:  he  played  grand  Sistine 
masses  for  them,  and -canticles  which  he  had  listened  to  in  Notre  Dame.  Herr 
Joachim  marvelled  to  see  him  so  passive  and  easily  satisfied;  for  he  perceived 
that  his  patient  could  not  be  by  nature  either  very  tranquil  or  quickly  content; 
but  the  doctor  thought  that  perhaps  the  severe  nervous  shock  of  the  descent  on 
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the  Umbal  might  have  shakened  and  weakened  him,  and  knew  that  the  pure 
Alpine  air,  the  harmless  pursuits,  and  the  early  hours  were  the  best  tonics  and 
restoratives  in  the  pharmacy  of  nature.  Therefore  he  could  consistently 
encourage  him  to  stay,  as  his  own  wishes  moved  him  to  do;  for  to  the  professor 
the  companionship  and  discussion  of  a  scholarly  and  cultivated  man  were 
rarities,  and  he  had  conceived  an  affectionate  interest  in  one  whose  life  he  had 
in  some  measure  saved;  for  without  skilled  care  the  crevasse  of  the  Iselthal 
might  have  been  fatal  to  a  mountaineer  who  had  successfully  climbed  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Andes. 

"  No  doubt  if  I  passed  a  year  here,"  he  thought,  "  I  should  rebel  and  grow 
sick  with  longing  for  the  old  unrest,  the  old  tumult,  the  old  intoxication;  no 
doubt;  but  just  now  it  is  very  welcome:  it  makes  me  comprehend  why  De 
Rancy  created  La  Trappe,  why  so  many  soldiers  and  princes  and  riotous 
livers  were  glad  to  go  out  into  a  Paraclete  among  the  hills  with  St.  Bruno  or 
St.  Bernard." 

He  said  something  of  the  sort  to  Herr  Joachim,  who  nodded  assent,  but 
added,  "  Only  they  took  a  great  belief  with  them,  and  a  great  penitence,  the 
recluses  of  that  time;  in  ours  men  mistake  satiety  for  sorrow,  and  so  when 
their  tired  hearts  have  had  time  to  grow  again  like  nettles  that  have  been 
gnawed  to  the  root,  but  can  spring  up  with  fresh  power  to  sting,  then,  as  their 
penitence  was  nothing  but  fatigue,  they  get  quickly  impatient  to  go  out  and 
become  beasts  again.  All  the  difference  between  our  times  and  St.  Bruno's 
lies  there:  they  believed  in  sin,  we  do  not.  I  say,  'we';  I  mean  the  voluptu- 
aries and  idlers  of  your  world." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  answered  Sabran,  a  little  gloomily.  "  But  we  do  believe  in 
dishonor." 

"  Do  you  ? "  said  the  doctor,  with  some  irony.  "  Oh,  I  suppose  you  do. 
You  may  seduce  Gretchen,  you  must  not  forsake  Faustine;  you  must  not  lie 
to  a  man,  you  may  lie  to  a  woman.  You  must  not  steal,  you  may  beggar  your 
friend  at  baccara.  I  confess  I  have  never  understood  the  confusion  of  your 
unwritten  laws  on  ethics  and  etiquette." 

Sabran  laughed,  but  he  did  not  take  up  the  argument;  and  the  doctor 
thought  that  he  seemed  to  be  becoming  a  little  morose.  Since  his  escape  from 
the  tedium  of  confinement  at  Pregratten,  confinement  intolerable  to  a  man 
of  strength  and  spirit,  he  had  always  found  his  patient  of  great  equability  of 
temper  and  of  a  good-humor  and  docility  that  had  seemed  as  charming  as  they 
were  invariable. 

Yet,  even  with  remorse  and  a  sense  of  shame  in  the  background  of  the 
simple,  tranquil  life,  it  did  him  good.  The  simple  fare,  the  absence  of  excite- 
ment, the  silent  lake-dwelling  where  no  sound  came,  except  that  of  the  bells  or 
the  organ,  or  the  voices  of  fishermen  on  the  waters,  the  "  early  to  bed  and 
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early  to  rise,"  which  were  the  daily  laws  of  the  monastic  life,  these  soothed, 
refreshed,  and  ennobled  his  life. 

When  he  was  recovered  enough  to  make  movement  and  change  harmless 
to  him,  there  came  to  him  a  note  in  the  fine  and  miniature  writing  of  the 
Princess  Ottilie,  bidding  him  come  over  to  the  castle  at  his  pleasure,  and 
especially  requesting  him,  in  her  niece's  name,  to  the  noonday  breakfast  at 
the  castle  on  the  following  day,  if  his  strength  allowed. 

He  sat  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  with  the  note  on  his  knee,  looking  out 
at  the  light-green  willow  foliage  as  it  drooped  above  the  deeper  green  of  the  lake. 

"  Our  ladies  are  not  used  to  refusals,"  said  the  doctor,  seeing  his  hesitation. 

"  I  should  be  a  churl  to  refuse,"  said  Sabran,  with  some  little  effort,  which 
the  doctor  attributed  to  a  remembered  mortification,  and  so  hastened  to  say,— 

"  You  are  resentful  still  that  the  Countess  Wanda  took  your  rifle  away  ? 
Surely  she  has  made  amends  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  that.  She  was  perfectly  right.  She  only  treated 
me  too  well.  She  placed  her  house  and  her  household  at  my  disposition  with 
a  hospitality  quite  Spanish.  I  owe  her  too  much  ever  to  be  able  to  express  my 
sense  of  it." 

"  Then  you  will  come  and  tell  her  so  ? " 

"  I  can  do  no  less." 

Princess  Ottilie  and  the  mistress  of  Hohenszalras  had  had  a  discussion 
before  that  note  of  invitation  was  sent, — a  discussion  which  had  ended,  as 
usual,  in  the  stronger  reasoner  giving  way  to  the  whim  and  will  of  the  weaker. 

"Why  should  we  not  be  kind  to  him  ?"  the  princess  had  urged;  "he  is  a 
gentleman.  You  know  I  took  the  precaution  to  write  to  Kaulnitz;  Kaulnitz's 
answer  is  clear  enough:  and  to  Frohsdorf,  from  which  it  was  equally  satisfac- 
tory. I  wrote  also  to  the  Comte  de  la  Baree;  his  reply  was  everything  that  could 
be  desired." 

"  No  doubt,"  her  niece  had  answered  for  the  twentieth  time;  "  but  I  think 
we  have  already  done  enough  for  Christianity  and  hospitality:  we  need  not 
offer  him  our  personal  friendship;  as  there  is  no  master  in  this  house,  he  will 
not  expect  to  be  invited  to  it.  We  will  wish  him  God-speed  when  he  is  fully 
restored  and  is  going  away." 

"You  are  really  too  prudish  !  "  said  the  princess,  very  angrily.  "I  should 
be  the  last  person  to  counsel  an  imprudence,  a  failure  in  due  caution,  in  correct 
reserve  and  hesitation;  but  for  you  to  pretend  that  a  Countess  von  Szalras 
cannot  venture  to  invite  a  person  to  her  own  residence  because  that  person  is 
of  the  opposite  sex — 

"That  is  not  the  question:  the  root  of  the  matter  is  that  he  is  a  chance 
acquaintance  made  quite  informally.  We  should  have  been  cruel  if  we  had 
done  less  than  we  have  done,  but  there  can  be  no  need  that  we  should  do  more." 
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"I  can  ask  more  about  him  of  Kaulnitz,"  said  Madame  Ottilie. 

Kaulnitz  was  one  of  her  innumerable  cousins,  and  was  then  minister  in 
Paris. 

"  Why  should  you  ?  "  said  her  niece.  "  Do  you  think,  either,  that  it  is  quite 
honorable  to  make  inquiries  unknown  to  people  ?  It  always  savors  to  me  too 
much  of  the  Third  Section." 

"You  are  so  exaggerated  in  all  your  scruples:  you  prefer  to  be  suspicious 
of  a  person  in  silence  rather  than  to  ask  a  few  questions,"  said  the  princess. 
"  But  surely,  when  two  ambassadors  and  the  King  of  France  guarantee  his 
position? " 

The  answer  she  had  received  from  Kaulnitz  had  indeed  only  moderately 
satisfied  her.  It  said  that  there  was  nothing  known  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Marquis  de  Sabran,  that  he  had  never  been  accused  of  anything  unfitting  his 
rank  and  name,  but  that  he  was  a  viveur,  and  was  said  to  be  very  successful  at 
play;  he  was  not  known  to  have  any  debts,  but  he  was  believed  to  be  poor  and 
of  precarious  fortunes.  On  the  whole,  the  princess  had  decided  to  keep  the 
answer  to  herself;  she  had  remembered  with  irritation  that  her  niece  had 
suggested  baccara  as  the  source  of  the  hundred  gold  pieces. 

"  I  never  intended  to  convey  that  ambassadors  would  disown  him,  or  the 
Kaiser  either,  whose  signature  is  in  his  pocket-book.  Only,  as  you  and  I  are 
all  alone,  surely  it  will  be  as  well  to  leave  this  gentleman  to  the  monks  and  to 
Greswold.  That  is  all  I  mean." 

"  It  is  a  perfectly  unnecessary  scruple,  and  not  at  all  like  one  of  your  race. 
The  Szalras  have  always  been  hospitable  and  headstrong." 

"  I  hope  I  am  the  first;  I  have  done  my  best  for  M.  de  Sabran.  As  for 
being  headstrong,  surely  that  is  not  a  sweet  or  wise  quality,  that  you  should 
lament  my  loss  of  it." 

"  You  need  not  quarrel  with  me,"  said  the  princess,  pettishly.  "  You  have 
a  terrible  habit  of  contradiction,  Wanda;  and  you  never  give  up  your  opinion." 

The  mistress  of  Hohenszalras  smiled,  and  sighed  a  little. 

"  Dear  mother,  we  will  do  anything  that  amuses  you." 

So  the  note  was  sent. 

The  princess  had  been  always  eager  for  such  glimpses  of  the  moving  world 
as  had  been  allowed  to  her  by  any  accidental  change.  Her  temperament  would 
have  led  her  to  find  happiness  in  the  frivolous  froth  and  fume  of  a  worldly 
existence;  she  delighted  in  gossip,  in  innocent  gayety,  in  curiosity,  in  wonder; 
all  her  early  years  had  been  passed  under  repression  and  constraint,  and  now 
in  her  old  age  she  was  as  eager  as  a  child  for  any  plaything,  as  inquisitive  as  a 
marmoset,  as  animated  as  a  squirrel.  Her  mother  had  been  a  daughter  of 
a  great  French  family  of  the  south,  and  much  of  the  vivacity  and  sportive  malice 
and  quick  temper  of  the  Gallic  blood  was  in  her  still,  beneath  the  primness  and 
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the  placidity  that  had  become  her  habit  from  long  years  passed  in  a  little  German 
court  and  in  a  stately  semi-religious  order. 

This  stranger  whom  chance  had  brought  to  them  was  to  her  idea  a  precious 
and  providential  source  of  excitement;  already  a  hundred  romances  had  sug- 
gested themselves  to  her  fertile  mind;  already  a  hundred  impossibilities  had 
suggested  themselves  to  her  as  probable.  She  did  not  in  the  least  believe  that 
accident  had  brought  him  there.  She  imagined  that  he  had  wandered  there 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  mistress  of  Hohenszalras,  who  had  for  so  long  been 
unseen  by  the  world,  but  whose  personal  graces  and  great  fortune  had  remained 
in  the  memories  of  many.  To  the  romantic  fancy  of  the  princess,  which  had 
never  been  blunted  by  contact  with  harsh  facts,  nothing  seemed  prettier  or  more 
probable  than  that  the  French  marquis,  when  arrested  as  a  poacher,  had  been 
upon  a  pilgrimage  of  poetic  adventure.  It  should  not  be  her  fault,  she  resolved, 
if  the  wounded  knight  had  to  go  away  in  sorrow  and  silence,  without  the  castle 
gates  being  swung  open  once  at  least. 

"After  all,  if  she  would  only  take  an  interest  in  anything  human,"  she 
thought,  "  instead  of  always  horses,  and  mountains,  and  philosophical  treatises, 
and  councils,  and  calculations  with  the  Vervalter  !  She  ought  not  to  live  and 
die  alone.  They  made  me  vow  to  do  so,  and  perhaps  it  was  for  the  best;  but 
I  would  never  say  to  any  one,  Do  likewise." 

And  then  the  princess  felt  the  warm  tears  on  her  own  cheeks,  thinking  of 
herself  as  she  had  been  at  seventeen,  pacing  up  and  down  the  stiff  straight 
alley  of  clipped  trees  at  Lilienhohe  with  a  bright  young  soldier  who  had  fallen 
in  a  duel  ere  he  was  twenty.  It  was  all  so  long  ago,  so  long  ago,  and  she 
was  a  true  submissive  daughter  of  her  princely  house  and  of  her  Holy  Church: 
yet  she  knew  that  it  was  not  meet  for  a  woman  to  live  and  die  without  a  man's 
heart  to  beat  by  her  own,  without  a  child's  hands  to  close  her  glazing  eyes. 

And  Wanda  von  Szalras  wished  so  to  live  and  so  to  die  !  Only  one 
magician  could  change  her.  Why  should  he  not  come  ? 

So  on  the  morrow  the  little  boat  that  had  brought  the  physician  to  him  so 
often  took  him  over  the  two  miles  of  water  to  the  landing  stairs  at  the  foot  of 
the  castle  rock.  In  a  little  while  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  Wanda  von 
Szalras. 

He  was  a  man  who  never  in  his  life  had  been  confused,  unnerved,  or  at  a 
loss  for  words;  yet  now  he  felt  as  a  boy  might  have  done,  as  a  rustic  might: 
he  had  a  mist  before  his  eyes,  his  heart  beat  quickly,  he  grew  very  pale. 

She  thought  he  was  still  suffering,  and  looked  at  him  with  interest. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  we  did  wrong  to  tempt  you  from  the  monastery,"  she 
said,  in  her  grave  melodious  voice;  and  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him  with 
a  look  of  sympathy.  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  still  suffering  and  weak,  are  you 
not  ?  " 
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He  bent  low  as  he  touched  it. 

"  How  can  I  thank  you  ? "  he  murmured.  "  You  have  treated  a  vagrant 
like  a  king  !  " 

"  You  were  a  munificent  vagrant  to  our  chapel  and  our  poor,"  she  replied, 
with  a  smile.  "  And  what  have  we  done  for  you  ?  Nothing  more  than  is  our 
commonest  duty,  far  removed  from  cities  or  even  villages  as  we  are.  Are  you 
really  recovered  ?  I  may  tell  you  now  that  there  was  a  moment  when  Herr 
Greswold  was  alarmed  for  you." 

The  Princess  Ottilie  entered  at  that  moment,  and  welcomed  him  with  more 
effusion  and  congratulation.  They  breakfasted  in  a  chamber  called  the  Saxe- 
room,  an  oval  room  lined  throughout  with  lacquered  white  wood,  in  the  Louis 
Seize  style;  the  panels  were  painted  in  Watteau-like  designs;  it  had  been 
decorated  by  a  French  artist  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  with 
its  hangings  of  flowered  white  satin,  and  its  collection  of  Meissen  china  figures, 
and  its  great  window  which  looked  over  a  small  garden  with  velvet  grass  plots 
and  huge  yews,  was  the  place  of  all  others  to  make  an  early  morning  meal 
most  agreeable,  whether  in  summer  when  the  casements  were  open  to  the  old- 
fashioned  roses  that  climbed  about  them,  or  in  winter  when  on  the  open  hearth 
great  oak  logs  burned  beneath  the  carved  white  wood  mantel-piece,  gay  with 
its  plaques  of  Saxe  and  its  garlands  of  foliage.  The  little  oval  table  bore  a 
service  of  old  Meissen  with  tiny  Watteau  figures  painted  on  a  ground  of  palest 
rose.  Watteau  figures  of  the  same  royal  china  upheld  great  shells  filled  with 
the  late  violets  of  the  woods  of  Hohenszalras. 

"What  an  enchanting  little  room!"  said  Sabran,  glancing  round  it,  and 
appreciating  with  the  eyes  of  a  connoisseur  the  Lancret  designs,  the  Riesener 
cabinets,  and  the  old  china.  He  was  as  well  versed  in  the  art  and  lore  of  the 
Beau  Siecle  as  Arsene  Houssaye  or  the  Goncourts;  he  talked  now  of  the  epoch 
with  skill  and  grace,  with  that  accuracy  of  knowledge  and  that  fineness  of 
criticism  which  had  made  his  observations  and  his  approval  treasured  and 
sought  for  by  the  artists  and  the  art  patrons  of  Paris. 

The  day  was  gray  and  mild;  the  casements  were  open;  the  fresh,  pure 
fragrance  of  the  forests  came  in  through  the  aromatic  warmth  of  the  chamber; 
the  little  gay  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  seemed  to  breathe  and  laugh. 

"  This  room  was  a  caprice  of  an  ancestress  of  mine,  who  was  of  your 
country,  and  was,  I  am  afraid,  very  wretched  here,"  said  Wanda  von  Szalras. 
"  She  brought  her  taste  from  Marly  and  Versailles.  It  is  not  the  finest  or  the 
purest  taste,  but  it  has  a  grace  and  elegance  of  its  own  that  is  very  charming, 
as  a  change." 

"  It  is  a  madrigal  in  porcelain,"  he  said,  looking  round  him.  "  I  am  glad 
that  the  alouette  gauloise  has  sung  here  beside  the  dread  and  majestic  Austrian 
vulture." 
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"The  alouette gauloise  always  sings  in  Aunt  Ottilie's  heart;  it  is  what  keeps 
her  so  young  always.  I  assure  you  she  is  a  great  deal  younger  than  I  am,"  said 
his  chatelaine,  resting  a  glance  of  tender  affection  on  the  pretty  figure  of  the 
princess  caressing  her  Spitz  dog  Bijou. 

She  herself,  with  her  great  pearls  about  her  throat,  and  a  gown  of  white 
serge,  looked  a  stately  and  almost  severe  figure  beside  the  dainty  picturesque 
prettiness  of  the  elder  lady  and  the  fantastic  gayety  and  gilding  of  the  por- 
celain and  the  paintings.  He  felt  a  certain  awe  of  her,  a  certain  hesitation 
before  her,  which  the  habits  of  the  world  enabled  him  to  conceal,  but  which 
moved  him  with  a  sense  of  timidity  novel  and  almost  painful. 

"  One  ought  to  be  Dorat  and  Marmontel  to  be  worthy  of  such  a  repast,"  he 
said,  as  he  seated  himself  between  his  hostesses. 

"  Neither  Dorat  nor  Marmontel  would  have  enjoyed  your  very  terrible 
adventure,"  said  the  princess,  reflecting  with  satisfaction  that  it  was  herself 
who  had  saved  this  charming  and  chivalrous  life,  since,  at  her  own  risk  and 
loss,  she  had  sent  her  physicians,  alike  of  body  and  of  soul,  to  wrestle  for  him 
with  death  by  his  sick-bed  at  Pregratten. 

"Wanda  would  never  have  sent  any  one  to  him,"  thought  the  abbess: 
"  she  is  so  unaccountably  indifferent  to  any  human  life  higher  than  her 
peasantry." 

"Adventures  are  to  the  adventurous,"  quoted  Sabran. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  princess;  "  but  the  pity  is  that  the  adventurous  are  too  often 
the  questionable " 

"Perhaps  that-  is  saying  too  much,"  said  Wanda;  "but  it  is  certain  that 
the  more  solid  qualities  do  not  often  lead  into  a  career  of  excitement.  It 
has  been  always  conceded  " — with  a  sigh — "  that  duty  is  dull." 

"I  think  adventure  is  like  calamity:  some  people  are  born  to  it,"  replied 
Sabran,  "  and  such  cannot  escape  from  it.  Loyola  may  cover  his  head  with  a 
cowl'  he  cannot  become  obscure.  Eugene  may  make  himself  an  abbe:  he 
cannot  escape  his  horoscope  cast  in  the  House  of  Mars." 

"  What  a  fatalist  you  are  !  " 

"  Do  you  think  we  ever  escape  our  fate  ?  Alexander  slew  all  whom  he 
suspected,  but  he  did  not  for  that  die  in  his  bed  of  old  age." 

"  That  merely  proves  that  crime  is  no  buckler." 

Sabran  was  silent. 

"  My  life  has  been  very  adventurous,"  he  said,  lightly,  after  a  pause;  "  but 
I  have  only  regarded  that  as  another  name  for  misfortune.  The  picturesque 
is  not  the  prosperous:  all  beggars  look  well  on  canvas,  whilst  Carolus  Duran 
himself  can  make  nothing  of  a  portrait  of  Dives,  roulant  carrosse  through  his 
fifty  millions." 

He  had  not  his  usual  strength;  his  loins  had  had  a  wrench  in  the  crashing 
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fall  from  the  Umbal,  from  which  they  had  not  wholly  recovered,  despite  the 
wise  medicaments  of  Greswold. 

He  moved  with  some  difficulty,  and,  not  to  weary  him,  she  remained  after 
breakfast  in  the  Watteau  room,  making  him  recline  at  length  in  a  long  chair 
beside  one  of  the  windows.  She  was  touched  by  the  weakness  of  a  man  evi- 
dently so  strong  and  daring  by  nature,  and  she  regretted  the  rough  and  inhos- 
pitable handling  which  he  had  experienced  from  her  beloved  hills  and  waters. 
She,  who  spoke  to  no  one  all  the  year  through  except  her  stewards  and  her 
priests,  did  not  fail  to  be  sensible  of  the  pleasure  she  derived  from  the  cultured 
and  sympathetic  companionship  of  a  brilliant  and  talented  mind. 

"  Ah  !  if  Egon  had  only  talent  like  that !  "  she  thought,  with  a  sigh  of 
remembrance.  Her  cousin  was  a  gallant  nobleman  and  soldier,  but  of  litera- 
ture he  had  no  knowledge,  for  art  he  had  a  consummate  indifference,  and  the 
only  eloquence  he  could  command  was  a  brief  address  to  his  troopers,  which 
would  be  answered  by  an  Elgen !  ringing  loud  and  long,  like  steel  smiting 
upon  iron. 

Sabran  could  at  all  times  talk  well. 

He  had  the  gift  of  facile  and  eloquent  words,  and  he  had  also,  what  most 
attracted  the  sympathies  of  his  hostess,  a  genuine  and  healthful  love  of  the 
mountains  and  forests.  All  his  life  in  Paris  had  not  eradicated  from  his 
character  a  deep  love  for  nature  in  her  wildest  and  her  stormiest  moods.  They 
conversed  long  and  with  mutual  pleasure  of  this  country  around  them,  of  which 
she  knew  every  ravine  and  torrent,  and  of  whose  bold  and  sombre  beauty  he 
was  honestly  enamoured. 

The  noon  had  deepened  into  afternoon,  and  the  chimes  of  the  clock-tower 
were  sounding  four,  when  he  rose  to  take  his  leave  and  go  on  his  way  across 
the  green  brilliancy  of  the  tumbling  water  to  his  quiet  home  with  the  Augus- 
tinian  brethren.  He  had  still  the  languor  and  fatigue  about  him  of  recent 
illness,  and  he  moved  slowly  and  with  considerable  weakness.  She  said  to  him 
in  parting,  with  unaffected  kindness,  "Come  across  to  us -whenever  you  like: 
we  are  concerned  to  think  that  one  of  our  own  glaciers  should  have  treated  you 
so  cruelly.  I  am  often  out  riding  far  and  wide,  but  my  aunt  will  always  be 
pleased  to  receive  you." 

"  I  am  the  debtor  of  the  Umbal  ice,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "  But  for  that 
happy  fall,  I  should  have  gone  on  my  way  to  my  old  senseless  life  without  ever 
having  known  true  rest  as  I  know  it  yonder.  Will  you  be  offended,  too,  if  I  say 
that  I  stayed  at  Matrey  with  a  vague,  faint,  unfounded  hope  that  your  mountains 
might  be  merciful,  and  let  me " 

"  Shoot  a  kutengeier  ?  "  she  said,  quickly,  as  though  not  desiring  to  hear  his 
sentence  finished.  "You  might  shoot  one  easily,  sitting  at  a  window  in  the 
monastery  and  watching  till  the  vultures  flew  across  the  lake;  but  you  will 
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remember  you  are  on  parole.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  faithful."  Long,  long 
afterwards  she  remembered  that  he  shrank  a  little  at  the  word,  and  that  a  flush 
of  color  went  over  his  face. 

"I  will,"  he  said,  simply;  "and  it  was  not  the  kutengeier  for  which  I  desired 
to  be  allowed  to  revisit  Hohenszalras." 

"  Well,  if  the  monks  starve  you  or  weary  you,  you  can  remember  that  we 
are  here,  and  you  must  not  give  their  organ  quite  all  the  music  that  you  bear 
so  wonderfully  in  your  mind  and  hands." 

"  I  will  play  to  you  all  day,  if  you  will  only  allow  me." 

"  Next  time  you  come, — to-morrow  if  you  like." 

He  went  away,  lying  listlessly  in  the  little  boat,  for  he  was  still  far  from 
strong;  but  life  seemed  to  him  very  sweet  and  serene  as  the  evening  light 
spread  over  the  broad,  bright  water,  and  the  water-birds  rose  and  scattered 
before  the  plunge  of  the  oars. 

Had  the  sovereign  mistress  of  Hohenszalras  ever  said  before  to  any  other 
living  friend,  "To-morrow"?  Yet  he  was  too  clever  a  man  to  be  vain;  and 
he  did  not  misinterpret  the  calm  kindness  of  her  invitation. 

He  went  thither  again  the  next  day,  though  he  left  them  early,  for  he  had 
a  sensitive  fear  of  wearying  with  his  presence  ladies  to  whom  he  owed  so 
much. 

But  the  princess  urged  his  speedy  return,  and  the  chatelaine  of  Szaravola 
said  once  more,  with  that  grave  smile  which  was  rather  in  the  eyes  than  on  the 
lips,  "We  shall  always  be  happy  to  see  you  when  you  are  inclined  to  cross 
the  lake." 

He  was  a  great  adept  at  painting,  and  he  made  several  broad,  bold  sketches 
of  the  landscapes  visible  from  the  lake;  he  was  famous  for  many  a  drawing 
brosst  dans  le  vrat,  which  hung  at  his  favorite  club,  the  Mirliton;  he  could 
paint,  more  finely  and  delicately  also,  on  ivory,  on  satin,  on  leather.  He  sent 
for  some  fans  and  screens  from  Vienna,  and  did  in  gauche  upon  them  exquisite 
birds,  foliage,  flowers,  legends  of  saints,  which  were  beautiful  enough  to  be  not 
unworthy  a  place  in  those  rooms  of  the  burg  where  the  Penicauds,  the  Frago- 
nards,  the  Pettitots  were  represented  by  much  of  their  most  perfect  work. 

He  passed  his  mornings  in  labor  of  this  sort;  at  noonday  or  in  the  after- 
noon he  rowed  across  to  Hohenszalras  and  loitered  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
gardens  or  the  library.  Little  by  little  they  became  so  accustomed  to  his 
coming  that  it  would  have  seemed  strange  if  more  than  a  day  had  gone  by 
without  the  little  striped  blue  boat  gliding  from  the  Holy  Isle  to  the  castle- 
stairs.  He  never  stayed  very  long;  not  so  long  as  the  abbess  desired. 

"  Never  in  my  life  have  I  spent  weeks  so  harmlessly  ! "  he  said  once,  with 
a  smile,  to  the  doctor;  then  he  gave  a  quick  sigh  and  turned  away,  for  he 
thought  to  himself  in  a  sudden  repentance  that  these  innocent  and  blameless 
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days  were  perhaps  but  the  prelude  to  one  of  the  greatest  sins  of  a  not 
sinless  life. 

He  came  to  be  looked  for  quite  naturally  at  the  noonday  breakfast  in  the 
pretty  Saxe  chamber.  He  would  spend  hours  playing  on  the  chapel  organ,  or 
on  the  piano  in  the  octagon  room,  which  Liszt  had  chosen.  The  grand  and 
dreamy  music  rolled  out  over  the  green  lake  towards  the  green  hills,  and  she 
would  look  often  at  the  marble  figure  of  her  brother  on  his  tomb,  lying  like  the 
young  Gaston  de  Foix,  and  think  to  herself,  "  If  only  Belawere  listening  too  !  " 

Sometimes  she  was  startled  when  she  remembered  into  what  continual 
intimacy  she  had  admitted  a  man  of  whom  she  had  no  real  knowledge. 

The  princess,  indeed,  had  said  to  her,  "I  did  ask  Kaulnitz:  Kaulnitz  knows 
him  quite  well;  "  but  that  was  hardly  enough  to  satisfy  a  woman  as  reserved 
in  her  friendships,  and  as  habituated  to  the  observance  of  a  severe  etiquette,  as 
was  the  chatelaine  of  Hohenszalras.  Every  day  almost  she  said  to  herself  that 
she  would  not  see  him  when  he  came,  or,  if  she  saw  him,  would  show  him,  by 
greater  chilliness  of  manner,  that  it  was  time  he  quitted  the  island.  But,  when 
he  did  come,  if  he  did  not  see  her  he  went  to  the  chapel  and  played  a  mass,  a 
requiem,  an  anthem,  a  sonata,  and  Beethoven,  Palestrina,  Schumann,  Wagner, 
Berlioz,  surely  allured  her  from  her  solitude,  and  she  would  come  on  to  the 
terrace  and  listen  to  the  waves  of  melody  rolling  out  through  the  cool  sunless 
air,  through  the  open  door  of  the  place  where  her  beloved  dead  rested.  Then, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  he  stayed,  and  after  the  noonday  meal  sometimes  he 
rode  with  her  in  the  forests,  or  drove  the  princess  in  her  pony  chair,  or  received 
permission  to  bear  his  chatelaine  company  in  her  mountain-walks.  They  were 
seldom  alone,  but  they  were  much  together. 

"  It  is  much  better  for  her  than  solitude,"  thought  the  princess.  "  It  is  not 
likely  that  she  will  ever  care  anything  for  him,  she  is  so  cold;  but,  if  she  did, 
there  would  be  no  great  harm  done.  He  is  of  old  blood,  and  she  has  wealth 
enough  to  -need  no  more.  Of  course  any  one  of  our  great  princes  would  be 
better;  but,  then,  as  she  will  never  take  any  one  of  them " 

And  the  princess,  who  was  completely  fascinated  by  the  deferential  homage 
to  her  of  Sabran  and  the  pleasure  he  honestly  found  in  her  society,  would  do  all 
she  could,  in  her  innocent  and  delicate  way,  to  give  her  favorite  the  oppor- 
tunities he  desired  of  intercourse  with  the  mistress  of  Hohenszalras.  She 
wanted  to  see  again  the  life  that  she  had  seen  in  other  days  at  the  Schloss, — 
grand  parties  for  the  hunting  season  and  the  summer  season,  royal  and  noble 
people  in  the  guest-chambers,  great  gatherings  for  the  chase  on  the  rond-point 
in  the  woods,  covers  for  fifty  laid  at  the  table  in  the  banqueting-hall,  and 
besides — besides,  thought  the  childless  and  loving  old  woman — little  children 
with  long  fair  curls  and  gay  voices  wakening  the  echoes  in  the  Rittersaal  with 
their  sports  and  pastimes. 
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It  was  noble  and  austere,  no  doubt,  this  life  led  by  Wanda  von  Szalras 
amidst  the  mountains  in  the  Tauern,  but  it  was  lonely  and  monotonous  to  the 
princess,  who  still  loved  a  certain  movement,  gossip,  and  diversion,  as  she 
liked  to  nibble  a  nougat  and  to  sip  her  chocolate  foaming  under  its  thick 
cream.  It  seemed  to  her  that  even  to  suffer  a  little  would  be  better  for  her 
niece  than  this  unvarying  solitude,  this  eternal  calm.  That  she  should  have 
mourned  for  her  brother  was  most  natural,  but  this  perpetual  seclusion  was  an 
exaggeration  of  regret. 

If  the  presence  of  Sabran  reconciled  her  with  the  world,  with  life  as  it  was, 
and  induced  her  to  return  to  the  court  and  to  those  pleasures  natural  to  her 
rank  and  to  her  years,  it  would  be  well  done,  thought  the  princess;  and  as  for 
him,  if  he  carried  away  a  broken  heart  it  would  be  a  great  pity,  but  persons  who 
like  to  move  others  as  puppets  cannot  concern  themselves  with  the  accidental 
injury  of  one  of  their  toys;  and  Frau  Ottilie  was  too  content  with  her  success 
of  the  moment  to  look  much  beyond  it. 

"  The  charm  of  being  here  is  to  me  precisely  what  I  daresay  makes  it 
tiresome  to  you,"  the  mistress  of  Hohenszalras  said  to  him  one  day:  "I  mean 
its  isolation.  One  can  entirely  forget  that  beyond  those  mountains  there  is  a 
world  fussing,  fuming,  brewing  its  storms  in  saucers,  and  inventing  a  quantity 
of  increased  unwholesomeness,  in  noise  and  stench,  which  it  calls  a  higher 
civilization.  No  !  I  would  never  have  a  telegraph-wire  brought  here  from 
Matrey.  There  is  nothing  I  ever  particularly  care  to  know  about.  If  there 
were  any  one  I  loved  who  was  away  from  me,  it  would  be  different.  But  there 
is  no  one.  There  are  people  I  like,  of  course " 

"  But  political  events  ?  "  he  suggested. 

"  They  do  not  attract  me.  They  are  ignoble.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
contemptibly  ill  managed,  and  to  think  that  after  so  many  thousands  of  years 
humanity  has  not  really  progressed  beyond  the  wild  beasts'  method  of  settling 
disputes " 

"  There  is  so  much  of  the  wild  beast  in  it.  With  such  an  opinion  of  political 
life,  why  do  you  counsel  me  to  seek  it  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  man.  There  is  nothing  else  for  a  man  who  has  talent,  and  who 
is — who  is,  as  you  are,  dfaceuvrt.  Intellectual  work  would  be  better,  but  you 
do  not  care  for  it,  it  seems.  Since  your  '  Mexico ' " 

"  The  '  Mexico  '  was  no  work  of  mine." 

"  Oh,  yes,  pardon  me:  I  have  read  it.  All  your  notes,  all  your  addenda,  show 
how  the  learning  of  the  editor  was  even  superior  to  that  of  the  original  author." 

"  No;  all  that  I  could  do  was  to  simplify  his  immense  erudition  and  arrange 
it.  I  never  loved  the  work;  do  not  accredit  me  with  so  much  industry;  but  it 
was  a  debt  that  I  paid,  and  paid  easily  too,  for  the  materials  lay  all  to  my  hand, 
if  in  disorder." 
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"  The  Marquis  Xavier  must  at  least  have  infused  his  own  love  of  archaeology 
and  science  into  you  ?  " 

"  I  can  scarcely  say  even  so  much.  I  have  a  facility  at  acquiring  knowledge 
which  is  not  a  very  high  quality.  Things  come  easily  to  me.  I  fear  if  Herr 
Joachim  examined  me  he  would  find  my  science  shallow." 

"  You  have  so  many  talents  that  perhaps  you  are  like  one  of  your  own 
Mexican  forests;  one  luxuriance  kills  another." 

"  Had  I  had  fewer  I  might  have  been  more  useful  in  my  generation,"  he 
said,  with  a  certain  sincerity  of  regret. 

"  You  would  have  been  much  less  interesting,"  she  thought  to  herself,  as  she 
said,  aloud,  "  There  are  the  horses  coming  up  the  steps:  will  you  ride  with  me  ? 
And  do  not  be  ungrateful  for  your  good  gifts.  Talent  is  a  Schliisselblume  that 
opens  to  all  hidden  treasures." 

"  Why  are  you  not  in  the  Chamber  ?  "  she  had  said  a  little  before  to  him. 
"  You  are  eloquent;  you  have  an  ancestry  that  binds  you  to  do  your  best  for 
France." 

"  I  have  no  convictions,"  he  said,  with  a  flush  on  his  face.  "  It  is  a  sad 
thing  to  confess." 

"  It  is;  but  if  you  have  nothing  better  to  substitute  for  them  you  might  be 
content  to  abide  by  those  of  your  fathers." 

He  had  been  silent. 

"  Besides,"  she  added,  "patriotism  is  not  an  opinion;  it  is  an  instinct." 

"  With  good  men.     I  am  not  one  of  them." 

"Go  into  public  life,"  she  had  repeated.  " Convictions  will  come  to  you 
in  an  active  career,  as  the  muscles  develop  in  the  gymnasium." 

"  I  am  indolent,"  he  had  demurred,  "  and  I  have  desultory  habits." 

"You  may  break  yourself  of  these.  There  must  be  much  in  which  you 
could  interest  yourself.  Begin  with  the  fishing  interests  of  the  coast  that 
belongs  to  you." 

.  "  Honestly,  I  care  for  nothing  except  for  myself.     You  will  say  it  is  base." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  natural." 

He  but  seldom  spoke  of  his  early  life.  When  he  did  so,  it  was  with 
reluctance,  as  if  it  gave  him  pain.  His  father  he  had  never  known;  of  his 
grandfather,  the  Marquis  Xavier,  as  he  usually  called  him,  he  spoke  with 
extreme  and  reverent  tenderness,  but  with  a  little  reticence.  The  grave  old 
man,  in  the  stateliness  and  simplicity  of  his  solitary  life,  had  been  to  his 
youthful  imagination  a  solemn  and  sacred  figure. 

"  His  was  the  noblest  life  I  have  ever  known,"  he  said  once,  with  an  emotion 
in  the  accent  of  the  words  which  she  had  never  heard  in  his  voice  before,  and 
which  gave  her  a  passing  impression  of  a  regret  in  him  that  was  almost  remorse. 

It  might  be,  she  reflected,  the  remorse  of  a  man  who,  in  his  careless  youth, 
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had  been  less  heedful  of  the  value  of  an  affection,  and  the  greatness  of  a 
character  which,  as  he  grew  older  and  wiser,  he  learned  to  appreciate  when  it 
was  too  late.  He  related  willingly  how  the  old  man  had  trusted  him  to  carry 
out  into  the  light  of  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  life  of  research,  and  with  what 
pleasure  he  had  seen  the  instant  and  universal  recognition  of  the  labors  of  the 
brain  and  the  hand  that  were  dust.  But  of  his  own  life  in  the  West  he  said 
little:  he  referred  his  skill  in  riding  to  the  wild  horses  of  the  pampas,  and  his 
botanical  and  scientific  knowledge  to  the  studies  which  the  solitudes  of  the 
sierras  had  made  him  turn  to  as  relaxation  and  occupation;  but  of  himself  he 
said  little,  nothing,  unless  the  conversation  so  turned  upon  his  life  there  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  those  reminiscences  which  were  evidently 
little  agreeable  to  him.  Perhaps,  she  thought,  some  youthful  passion,  some 
unwise  love,  had  made  those  flowering  swamps  and  sombre  plains  painful  in 
memory  to  him.  There  might  be  other  graves  than  that  of  the  Marquis  Xavier 
beneath  the  plumes  of  pampas  grass.  Perhaps,  also,  to  a  man  of  the  world, 
a  man  of  mere  pleasure  as  he  had  become,  that  studious  and  lonesome  youth 
of  his  already  had  drifted  so  far  away  that,  seen  in  distance,  it  seemed  dim  and 
unreal  as  any  dream. 

"  How  happy  you  are  to  have  so  many  admirable  gifts  !  "  said  Wanda  to 
him,  one  day,  when  he  had  offered  her  a  fan  that  he  had  painted  on  ivory.  He 
had  a  facile  skill  at  most  of  the  arts,  and  had  acquired  accuracy  and  technique 
lounging  through  the  painting-rooms  of  Paris.  The  fan  was  an  exquisite  trifle, 
and  bore  on  one  side  her  monogram  and  the  arms  of  her  house,  and  on  the 
other  mountain-flowers  and  birds,  rendered  with  the  delicacy  of  a  miniaturist. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  a  mere  amateur  ? "  he  said,  with  indifference.  "  When 
one  has  lived  among  artists,  one  learns  heartily  to  despise  one's  self  for  daring 
to  flirt  with  those  sacred  sisters  the  Muses." 

"Why?  And,  after  all,  when  one  has  such  perfect  talent  as  yours,  the 
definition  of  amateur  and  artist  seems  a  very  arbitrary  and  meaningless  one. 
If  you  needed  to  make  your  fame  and  fortune  by  painting  faces,  you  could  do 
so.  You  do  not  need.  Does  that  make  the  fan  the  less  precious  ?  The  more, 
I  think,  since  gold  cannot  buy  it." 

"  You  are  too  kind  to  me.  The  world  would  not  be  as  much  so  if  I  really 
wanted  its  suffrages." 

"  You  cannot  tell  that.  T  think  you  have  that  facility  which  is  the  first 
note  of  geuius.  It  is  true,  all  your  wonderful  talents  seem  the  more  wonderful 
to  me  because  I  have  none  myself.  I  feel  art,  but  I  have  no  power  over  it; 
and  as  for  what  are  called  accomplishments,  I  have  none.  I  could,  perhaps, 
beat  you  in  the  .shooting-gallery,  and  I  will  try  some  day  if  you  like,  and  I  can 
ride — well,  like  my  Kaiserinn, — but  accomplishments  I  have  none." 

"  Surely  you  were  yesterday  reading  Plato  in  his  own  text  ?  " 
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"  I  learned  Greek  and  Latin  with  my  brother.  You  cannot  call  that  an 
accomplishment.  The  ladies  of  the  old  time  often  knew  the  learned  tongues, 
though  they  were  greater  at  tapestry  or  distilling  and  at  the  ordering  of  their 
household.  In  a  solitary  place  like  this  it  is  needful  to  know  so  many  useful 
things.  I  can  shoe  my  horse  and  harness  a  sleigh;  I  can  tell  every  useful  herb 
and  flower  in  the  woods;  I  know  well  what  to  do  in  frost-bite  or  accidents;  if  I 
were  lost  in  the  hills  I  could  make  my  way  by  the  stars;  I  can  milk  a  cow  and 
can  row  any  boat,  and  I  can  climb  with  crampons;  I  am  a  mountaineer.  Do 
not  be  so  surprised.  I  do  all  that  I  have  the  children  taught  in  my  schools. 
But  in  a  salon  I  am  useless  and  stupid:  the  last  new  lady  whose  lord  has  been 
decorated  because  he  sold  something  wholesale  or  cheated  successfully  at  the 
Bourse  would,  I  assure  you,  eclipse  me  easily  in  the  talents  of  the  drawing-room." 

Sabran  looked  at  her  and  laughed  outright.  A  compliment  would  have 
seemed  ridiculous  before  this  beautiful  patrician,  with  her  serene  dignity,  her 
instinctive  grace,  her  unconscious  hauteur,  her  entire  possession  of  all  those 
attributes  which  are  the  best  heirlooms  of  a  great  nobility.  To  protest  against 
her  words  would  have  been  like  an  insult  to  this  daughter  of  knights  and  princes, 
to  whom  half  the  sovereigns  of  modern  Europe  would  have  seemed  but  parvenus, 
the  accidental  mushroom  growth  of  the  decay  in  the  contest  of  nations. 

His  laughter  amused  her,  though  it  was,  perhaps,  the  most  discreet  and 
delicate  of  compliments.  She  was  not  offended  by  it  as  she  would  have  been 
with  any  spoken  flattery. 

"  After  all,  do  not  think  me  modest  in  what  I  have  said,"  she  pursued. 
"  Talents  de  societe  are  but  slight  things  at  the  best,  and  in  our  day  need  not 
even  have  either  wit  or  culture;  a  good  travesty  at  a  costume-ball,  a  startling 
gown  on  a  race-course,  a  series  of  adventures  more  or  less  true,  a  trick  of 
laughing  often  and  laughing  long, — any  one  of  these  is  enough  for  renown  in 
your  Paris.  In  Vienna  we  do  more  homage  to  tradition  still;  our  court  life  has 
still  something  of  the  grace  of  the  minuet." 

"  Yet  even  in  Vienna  you  refuse " 

"  To  spend  my  time  ?  Why  not  ?  The  ceremonies  of  a  court  are  wearisome 
to  me;  my  duties  lie  here,  and  for  the  mirth  and  pomp  of  society  I  have  had 
no  heart  since  the  grief  that  you  know  of  fell  upon  me." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  ever  spoken  of  her  brother's  loss  to  him: 
he  bowed  very  low  in  silent  sympathy. 

"  Who  would  not  envy  his  death,  since  it  has  brought  such  remembrance  ? " 
he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  after  some  moments. 

"  Ah,  if  only  we  could  be  sure  that  unceasing  regret  consoles  the  dead  ! " 
she  said,  with  an  emotion  that  softened  and  dimmed  all  her  beauty.  Then,  as 
if  ashamed  or  repentant  of  having  shown  her  feeling  for  Bela  to  a  stranger, 
she  turned  to  him,  and  said,  more  distantly, 
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"  Would  it  entertain  you  to  see  my  little  scholars  ?  I  will  take  you  to  the 
school-houses  if  you  like." 

He  could  only  eagerly  accept  the  offer:  he  felt  his  heart  beat  and  his  eyes 
lighten  as  she  spoke.  He  knew  that  such  a  condescension  in  her  was  a  mark 
of  friendship,  a  sign  of  familiar  intimacy. 

"  It  is  but  a  mile  or  so  through  the  woods.  We  will  walk  there,"  she  said, 
as  she  took  her  tall  cane  from  its  rack  and  called  to  Neva  and  Donau,  where 
they  lay  on  the  terrace  without. 

He  fancied  that  the  vague  mistrust  of  him,  the  vague  prejudice  against 
him,  of  which  he  had  been  sensible  in  her,  were  passing  away  from  her  mind; 
but  still  he  doubted — doubted  bitterly — whether  she  would  ever  give  him  any 
other  thought  than  that  due  to  a  passing  and  indifferent  acquaintance.  That 
she  admired  his  intelligence  and  that  she  pitied  his  loneliness  he  saw;  but  there 
seemed  to  him  that  never,  never,  never  would  he  break  down  in  his  own  favor 
that  impalpable  but  impassable  barrier,  due  half  to  her  pride,  half  to  her 
reserve,  and  absolutely  to  her  indifference,  which  separated  Wanda  von  Szalras 
from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

If  she  had  any  weakness  or  foible,  it  was  the  children's  schools  on  the 
estates  in  the  Hohe  Tauern  and  elsewhere.  They  had  been  founded  on  a 
scheme  of  Bela's  and  her  own,  when  they  had  been  very  young  and  the  world 
to  them  a  lovely  day  without  end.  Their  too  elaborate  theories  had  been  of 
necessity  curtailed,  but  the  schools  had  been  established  on  the  basis  of  their 
early  dreams,  and  were  unlike  any  others  that  existed.  She  had  read  much  and 
deeply,  and  had  thought  out  all  she  had  read,  and,  as  she  enjoyed  that  happy 
power  of  realizing  and  embodying  her  own  theories  which  most  theorists  are 
denied,  she  had  founded  the  schools  of  the  Hohe  Tauern,  in  absolute  opposi- 
tion to  all  that  the  school-boards  of  her  generation  have  decreed  as  desirable. 
And  in  every  one  of  her  villages  she  had  her  schools  on  this  principle,  and 
they  throve,  and  the  children  with  them.  Many  of  these  could  not  read  a 
printed  page,  but  all  of  them  could  read  the  shepherd's  weather-glass  in  sky 
and  flower;  all  of  them  knew  the  worm  that  was  harmful  to  the  crops,  the 
beetle  that  was  harmless  in  the  grass;  all  knew  a  tree  by  a  leaf,  a  bird  by  a 
feather,  an  insect  by  a  grub. 

Modern  teaching  makes  a  multitude  of  gabblers.  She  did  not  think  it 
necessary  for  the  little  goatherds,  and  dairymaids,  and  foresters,  and  char- 
coal-burners, and  sennerinn,  and  carpenters,  and  cobblers,  to  study  the  exact 
sciences  or  draw  casts  from  the  antique.  She  was  of  opinion,  with  Pope,  that 
"a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  and  that  a  smattering  of  it  will  easily 
make  a  man  morose  and  discontented,  whilst  it  takes  a  very  deep  and  even 
life-long  devotion  to  it  to  teach  a  man  content  with  his  lot.  Genius,  she 
thought,  is  too  rare  a  thing  to  make  it  necessary  to  construct  village  schools 
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for  it,  and  whenever  or  wherever  it  comes  upon  earth  it  will  surely  be  its  own 
master. 

She  did  not  believe  in  culture  for  little  peasants  who  have  to  work  for  their 
daily  bread  at  the  plough-tail  or  with  the  reaping-hook.  She  knew  that  a  mere 
glimpse  of  a  Canaan  of  art  and  learning  is  cruelty  to  those  who  never  can 
enter  into  and  never  even  can  have  leisure  to  merely  gaze  on  it.  She  thought 
that  a  vast  amount  of  useful  knowledge  is  consigned  to  oblivion  whilst  children 
are  taught  to  waste  their  time  in  picking  up  the  crumbs  of  a  great  indigestible 
loaf  of  artificial  learning.  She  had  her  scholars  taught  their  "  A  B  C,"  and  that 
was  all.  Those  who  wished  to  write  were  taught,  but  writing  was  not  enforced. 
What  they  were  made  to  learn  was  the  name  and  use  of  every  plant  in  their 
own  country;  the  habits  and  ways  of  all  animals;  how  to  cook  plain  food  well, 
aud  make  good  bread;  how  to  brew  simples  from  the  herbs  of  their  fields  and 
woods,  and  how  to  discern  the  coming  weather  from  the  aspect  of  the  skies, 
the  shutting-up  of  certain  blossoms,  and  the  time  of  day  from  those  "  poor 
men's  watches,"  the  opening  flowers.  In  all  countries  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
useful  household  and  out-of-door  lore  that  is  fast  being  choked  out  of  exist- 
ence under  books  and  globes,  and  which,  unless  it  passes  by  word  of  mouth 
from  generation  to  generation,  is  quickly  and  irrevocably  lost.  All  this  lore 
she  had  cherished  by  her  school  children.  Her  boys  were  taught,  in  addition, 
any  useful  trade  they  liked, — boot-making,  crampon-making,  horseshoeing, 
wheel-making,  or  carpentry.  This  trade  was  made  a  pastime  to  each.  The 
little  maidens  learned  to  sew,  to  cook,  to  spin,  to  card,  to  keep  fowls  and  sheep 
and  cattle  in  good  health,  and  to  know  all  poisonous  plants  and  berries  by 
sight. 

"  I  think  it  is  what  is  wanted,"  she  said.  "  A  little  peasant  child  does  not 
need  to  be  able  to  talk  of  the  corolla  and  the  spathe,  but  he  does  want  to  recog- 
nize at  a  glance  the  flower  that  will  give  him  healing  and  the  berries  that  will 
give  him  death.  His  sister  does  not  in  the  least  require  to  know  why  a  kettle 
boils,  but  she  does  need  to  know  when  a  warm  bath  will  be  good  for  a  sick  baby 
or  when  hurtful.  We  want  a  new  generation  to  be  helpful,  to  have  eyes,  and  to 
know  the  beauty  of  silence.  I  do  not  mind  much  whether  my  children  read 
or  not.  The  laborer  that  reads  turns  Socialist,  because  his  brain  cannot  digest 
'the  hard  mass  of  wonderful  facts  he  encounters.  But  I  believe  every  one  of 
my  little  peasants,  being  wrecked  like  Crusoe,  would  prove  as  handy  as  he." 

She  was  fond  of  her  scholars,  and  proud  of  them,  and  they  were  never 
afraid  of  her.  They  knew  well  it  was  the  great  lady  who  filled  all  their  sacks 
the  night  of  Santa  Claus, — even  those  of  the  naughty  children,  because,  as 
she  said,  childhood  was  so -short  that  she  thought  it  cruel  to  give  it  any 
disappointments. 

The  walk  to  the  school-house  lay  through  the  woods  to  the  south  of  the 
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castle, — woods  of  larch  and  beech  and  walnut  and  the  graceful  Siberian  pine, 
with  deep  mosses  and  thick  fern-brakes  beneath  them,  and  ever  and  again  a 
watercourse  tumbling  through  their  greenery  to  fall  into  the  Szalrassee  below. 

"  I  always  fancy  I  can  hear,  here,  the  echo  of  the  great  Krimler  torrents," 
she  said  to  him,  as  they  passed  through  the  trees.  "  No  doubt  it  is  fancy,  and 
the  sound  is  only  from  our  own  falls.  But  the  peasants'  tradition  is,  you  may 
know,  that  our  lake  is  the  water  of  the  Krimler  come  to  us  underground  from 
the  Pinzgau.  Do  you  know  our  Sahara  of  the  North  ?  It  is  monotonous  and 
barren  enough,  and  yet,  with  its  vast  solitudes  of  marsh  and  stones,  its  flocks 
of  wild  fowl,  its  reedy  wastes,  its  countless  streams,  it  is  grand  in  its  own  way. 
And  then  in  the  heart  of  it  there  are  the  thunder  and  the  boiling  fury  of 
Krimml !  You  will  smile  because  I  am  an  enthusiast  for  my  country,  you  who 
have  seen  Orinoco  and  Chimborazo;  but  even  you  will  own  that  the  old  duchy 
of  Austria,  the  old  archbishopric  of  Salzburg,  the  old  countship  of  Tyrol,  have 
some  beauty  and  glory  in  them.  Here  is  the  school-house.  Now  you  shall 
see  what  I  think  needful  for  the  peasant  of  the  future.  Perhaps  you  will 
condemn  me  as  a  true  Austrian;  that  is,  as  a  Reactionist." 

The  school-house  was  a  chalet,  or  rather  a  collection  of  chalets,  set  one 
against  another  on  a  green  pasture  belted  by  pine  woods,  above  which  the  snows 
of  the  distant  Venediger  were  gleaming  amidst  the  clouds.  There  was  a  loud 
hum  of  childish  voices  rising  through  the  open  lattice,  and  these  did  not  cease 
as  they  entered  the  foremost  house. 

"  Do  not  be  surprised  that  they  take  no  notice  of  our  entrance,"  she  said  to 
him.  "  I  have  taught  them  not  to  do  so  unless  I  bid  them.  If  they  left  off 
their  tasks  I  could  never  tell  how  they  did  them;  and  is  not  the  truest  respect 
shown  in  obedience  ?  " 

"  They  are  as  well  disciplined  as  soldiers,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  as  twenty 
curly  heads  bent  over  desks  were  lifted  for  a  moment  to  instantly  go  down 
again. 

"  Surely  discipline  is  next  to  health,"  added  Wanda.  "  If  the  child  do  not 
learn  it  early,  he  must  suffer  fearfully  when  he  reaches  manhood,  since  all  men, 
even  princes,  have  to  obey  some  time  or  other,  and  the  majority  of  men  are  not 
princes,  but  are  soldiers,  clerks,  porters,  guides,  laborers,  tradesmen, — what 
not;  certainly  something  subject  to  law,  if  not  to  a  master.  How  many  lives 
have  been  lost  because  a  man  failed  to  understand  the  meaning  of  immediate 
and  unquestioning  obedience  !  Soldiers  are  shot  for  want  of  it,  yet  children 
are  not  to  be  taught  it !  " 

Whilst  she  spoke,  not  a  child  looked  up  or  left  off  his  lesson:  the  teacher, 
a  white-haired  old  man,  went  on  with  his  recitation. 

"  Your  teachers  are  not  priests  ?  "  he  said,  in  some  surprise. 

"  No,"  she  answered.     "  I  am  a  faithful  daughter  of  the  Church,  as  you 
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know;  but  every  priest  is  perforce  a  specialist,  if  I  may  be  forgiven  the 
profanity,  and  the  teacher  of  children  should  be  of  perfectly  open,  simple,  and 
unbiassed  mind;  the  priest  can  never  be  that.  Besides,  his  teaching  is  apart. 
The  love  and  fear  of  God  are  themes  too  vast  and  too  intimate  to  be  mingled 
with  the  pains  of  the  alphabet  and  the  multiplication  tables.  There  alone  I 
agree  with  your  French  Radicals,  though  from  a  very  different  reason  from 
theirs.  Now,  in  this  part  of  the  schools  you  see  the  children  are  learning 
from  books.  These  children  have  wished  to  read,  and  are  taught  to  do  so;  but 
I  do  not  enforce  it,  though  I  recommend  it.  You  think  that  very  barbarous  ? 
Oh,  reflect  for  a  moment  how  much  more  glorious  was  the  world,  was  literature 
itself,  before  printing  was  invented.  Sometimes  I  think  it  was  a  book,  not  a 
fruit,  that  Satan  gave.  You  smile  incredulously.  Well,  no  doubt  to  a  Parisian 
it  seems  absurd.  How  should  you  understand  what  is  wanted  in  the  heart  of 
these  hills  ?  Come  and  see  the  other  houses." 

In  the  next  which  they  entered  there  was  a  group  of  small  sturdy  boys,  very 
sunburnt  and  rough  and  bright,  who  were  seated  in  a  row  listening  with  rapt 
attention  to  a  teacher  who  was  talking  to  them  of  birds'  and  their  uses  and 
ways;  there  were  prints  of  birds  and  birds'  nests,  and  the  teacher  was  making 
them  understand  why  and  how  a  bir.d  flew. 

"  That  is  the  natural  history  school,"  she  said.  "  One  day  it  is  birds, 
another  animals,  another  insects,  that  they  are  told  about.  Those  are  all  little 
foresters  born.  They  will  go  about  their  woods  with  eyes  that  see,  and  with 
tenderness  for  all  creation." 

In  the  next  school  Herr  Joachim  himself,  who  took  no  notice  of  their 
entrance,  was  giving  a  simple  little  lecture  on  the  useful  herbs  and  the  edible 
tubers,  the  way  to  know  them  and  to  turn  them  to  profit.  There  were  several 
girls  listening  here. 

"  Those  girls  will  not  poison  their  people  at  home  with  a  false  cryptogam," 
said  Wanda,  as  they  passed  on  to  another  place,  where  a  lesson  on  farriery  and 
the  treatment  of  cattle  was  going  on,  and  to  another,  where  a  teacher  was 
instructing  a  mixed  group  of  boys  and  little  maidens  in  the  lore  of  the  forests, 
of  the  grasses,  of  the  various  causes  that  kill  a  tree  in  its  prime,  of  the  insects 
that  dwell  in  them,  and  of  the  different  soils  that  they  need.  In  another 
chamber  there  was  a  spinning-class  and  a  sewing-class  under  a  kindly-faced 
old  dame;  and  in  yet  another  there  were  music-classes,  some  playing  on  the 
zither,  and  others  singing  part-songs  and  glees  with  baby  voices. 

"  Now  you  have  seen  all  I  have  to  show  you,"  said  Wanda.  "  In  these  two 
other  chalets  are  the  workshops,  where  the  boys  learn  any  trade  they  choose, 
and  the  girls  are  also  taught  to  make  a  shoe  or  a  jacket.  My  children  would 
not  pass  examinations  in  cities,  certainly;  but  they  are  being  fitted  in  the 
best  way  they  can  be  for  their  future  life,  which  will  pass  either  in  these  moun- 
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tains  and  forests,  as  I  hope,  or  in  the  armies  of  the  Emperor  and  the  humble 
work-day  ways  of  poor  folks  everywhere.  If  there  be  a  Grillparzer  or  a  Kaul- 
bach  among  them,  the  education  is  large  and  simple  enough  to  let  the  originality 
he  has  been  born  with  develop  itself;  if,  as  is  far  more  likely,  they  are  all  made 
of  ordinary  human  stuff,  then  the  teaching  they  receive  is  such  as  to  make  them 
contented,  pious,  honest,  and  useful  working-people.  At  least  that  is  what  I 
strive  for;  and  this  is  certain,  that  the  children  come  some  of  them  two  German 
miles  and  more  with  joy  and  willingness  to  their  schools,  and  that  this  at  least 
they  take  away  with  them  into  their  future  life, — the  sense  of  duty  as  a  supreme 
reign  over  all  instincts,  and  mercifulness  towards  every  living  thing  that  God 
has  given  us." 

She  had  spoken  with  unusual .  animation,  and  with  an  earnestness  that 
brought  warmth  over  her  cheek  and  moisture  into  her  eyes. 

Sabran  looked  at  her  timidly;  then  as  timidly  he  touched  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  and  raised  them  to  his  lips. 

'-You  are  a  noble  woman,"  he  said,  very  low:  a  sense  of  his  own  utter 
unworthiness  overwhelmed  him  and  held  him  mute. 

She  glanced  at  him  in  some  surprise,  vaguely  tinged  with  displeasure. 

"  There  are  schools  on  every  estate,"  .she  said,  a  little  angrily  and  discon- 
nectedly. "These  are  modelled  on  my  own  whim;  that  is  all.  The  world 
would  say  I  ought  to  teach  these  little  peasants  the  science  that  dissects  its  own 
sources,  and  the  philosophies  that  resolve  all  creation  into  an  egg.  But  I  follow 
ancient  ways  enough  to  think  the  country  life  the  best,  the  healthiest,  the 
sweetest:  it  is  for  this  that  they  are  born,  and  to  this  I  train  them.  If  we  had 
more  naturalists,  we  should  have  fewer  Communists." 

"Yes,  Audubon  would  scarcely  have  been  a  regicide,  or  Humboldt  a 
Camorrist,"  he  answered  her,  regaining  his  self-possession.  "  No  doubt  a  love 
of  nature  is  a  triple  armor  against  self-love.  How  can  I  say  how  right  I  think 
your  system  with  these  children  ?  You  seem  not  to  believe  me.  There  is 
only  one  thing  in  which  I  differ  with  you:  you  think  the  'eyes  that  see'  bring 
content.  Surely  not !  surely  not !  " 

"  It  depends  on  what  they  see,"  she  said,  meditatively.  "  When  they  are 
wide  open  in  the  woods  and  fields,  when  they  have  been  taught  to  see  how  the 
tree-bee  forms  her  cell  and  the  mole  his  fortress,  how  the  warbler  builds  his 
nest  for  his  love  and  the  water-spider  makes  his  little  raft,  how  the  leaf  comes 
forth  from  the  hard  stem  and  the  fungi  from  the  rank  mould,  then  I  think  that 
sight  is  content, — content  in  the  simple  life  of  the  woodland  place,  and  in  such 
delighted  wonder  that  the  heart  of  its  own  accord  goes  up  in  peace  and  praise 
to  the  Creator.  The  printed  page  may  teach  envy,  desire,  covetousness,  hatred, 
but  the  book  of  nature  teaches  resignation,  hope,  willingness  to  labor  and 
live,  submission  to  die.  The  world  has  gone  farther  and  farther  from  peace 
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since  larger  and  larger  have  grown  its  cities,  and  its  shepherd  kings  are  no 
more." 

He  was  silent, 

Her  voice  moved  him  like  sweet  remembered  music;  yet  in  his  own  remem- 
brance what  were  there  ?  Only  "  envy,  desire,  covetousness,  hatred,"  the 
unlovely  shapes  that  were  to  her  as  emblems  of  the  powers  of  evil.  His  reason 
was  with  her,  and  his  emotions  were  with  her  also,  but  memory  was  busy  in 
him,  and  in  it  he  saw,  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  all  his  passionate,  cold,  embittered 
youth,  all  his  warped,  irresolute,  useless,  and  untrue  manhogd. 

"  Do  not  think,"  she  added,  unconscious  of  the  pain  that  she  had  caused 
him,  "that  I  undervalue  the  blessing  of  great  books;  but  I  do  think  that,  to 
recognize  the  beauty  of  literature,  as  much  culture  and  comprehension  are 
needed  as  to  understand  Leonardo's  painting  or  the  structure  of  Wagner's 
music.  Those  who  read  well  are  as  rare  as  those  who  love  well;  the  curse  of 
our  age  is  superficial  knowledge;  it  is  a  cryptogam  of  the  rankest  sort,  and  I 
will  not  let  my  scholars  touch  it.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  better  for  a  country 
child  to  know  what  flowers  are  poisonous  for  her  cattle  and  what  herbs  are 
useful  in  her  neighbor's  fever,  than  to  be  able  to  spell  through  a  Jesuit's  news- 
paper or  suck  evil  from  a  Communist's  pamphlet  ?  You  will  not  have  your 
horse  well  shod  if  the  smith  be  thinking  of  Bakounine  while  he  hammers  the 
iron." 

"  I  have  held  the  views  of  Bakounine  myself,"  said  Sabran,  with  hesitation. 
"  I  do  not  know  what  you  will  think  of  me.  I  have  even  been  tempted  to  be 
an  anarchist,  a  Nihilist." 

"  You  speak  in  the  past  tense.  You  must  have  abandoned  those  views  ? 
You  are  received  at  Frohsdorf  ?  " 

"  They  have,  perhaps,  abandoned  me.  My  life  has  been  idle,  sinful  often. 
I  have  liked  luxury,  and  have  not  denied  myself  folly.  I  recognized  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  man  as  I  was  joining  in  any  movement  of  seriousness  and 
self-negation;  so  I  threw  away  my  political  persuasions,  as  one  throws  off  a 
knapsack  when  tired  of  a  journey  on  foot." 

"  That  was  not  very  conscientious,  surely  ? " 

"  No,  madame.  It  is,  perhaps,  however,  better  than  helping  to  adjust  the 
contradictions  of  the  world  with  dynamite.  And  I  cannot  even  claim  that  they 
were  persuasions:  I  fear  they  were  mere  personal  impatience  with  narrow 
fortunes  and  useless  ambitions." 

"I  cannot  pardon  any  one  of  an  old  nobility  turning  republican;  it  is  like 
a  son  insulting  the  tombs  of  his  fathers  !  "  she  said,  with  emphasis;  then,  fear- 
ing she  had  repsoved  him  too  strongly,  she  added,  with  a  smile,  "  And  yet  I 
also  could  almost  join  the  anarchists,  when  I  see  the  enormous  wealth  of  base- 
born  speculators  and  Hebrew  capitalists  in  such  bitter  contrast  with  the  hunger 
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of  the  poof,  who  starve  all  over  the  world  in  winter  like  birds  frozen  on  the 
snow.  Oh,  do  not  suppose  that,  though  I  am  an  Austrian,  I  cannot  see  that 
feudalism  is  doomed.  We  are  still  feudal  here,  but  then  in  so  much  we  are 
still  as  we  were  in  crusading  days.  The  nobles  have  been,  almost  everywhere 
except  here,  ousted  by  capitalists,  and  the  capitalists  will  in  turn  be  devoured 
by  the  democracy.  Les  loups  se  mangeront  entre  eux.  You  see,  though  I  may 
be  prejudiced,  I  am  not  blind.  But  you,  as  a  Breton,  should  think  feudalism 
a  loss,  as  I  do." 

"  In  those  days,  Barbe-Bleue  and  Gilles  de  Retz  were  the  nearest  neigh- 
bors of  Romans,"  he  said,  with  a  smile.  "Yet  if  feudalism  could  be  sure  of 
such  chatelaines  as  the  Countess  von  Szalras,  I  would  wish  it  back  to-morrow." 

"  That  is  very  prettily  put  for  a  Socialist.  But  you  cannot  be  a  Socialist. 
You  are  received  at  Frohsdorf.  Bretons  are  always  royal:  they  are  born  with 
the  cultus  of  God  and  the  King." 

He  laughed  a  little,  not  quite  easily. 

"  Paris  is  a  witches'  caldron,  in  which  all  cultes  are  melted  down  and  evap- 
orate in  a  steam  of  disillusion  and  mockery.  Into  the  caldron  we  have  long 
flung,  alas  !  cross  and  crown,  actual  and  allegoric.  I  am  not  a  Breton:  I  am 
that  idle  creation  of  modern  life,  a  boulevardier" 

"  But  do  you  never  visit  Romaris  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  ?  There  is  nothing  but  a  few  sea-tormented  oaks,  endless 
sands,  endless  marshes,  and  a  dark  dirty  village  jammed  among  rocks  and 
reeking  with  the  smell  of  the  oil  and  the  fish." 

"  Then  I  would  go  and  make  the  village  clean  and  the  marshes  healthy, 
were  I  you.  There  must  be  something  of  interest  in  any  people  who  remain 
natural  in  their  ways  and  dwell  beside  a  sea.  Is  Romaris  not  prosperous  ?" 

"  Prosperous  !  God  and  man  have  forgotten  it  ever  since  the  world  began, 
I  should  say.  It  is  on  a  bay  so  treacherous  that  it  is  called  the  Pool  of  Death. 
The  landes  separate  it  by  leagues  from  any  town.  All  it  has  to  live  on  is  the 
fishing.  It  is  dull  as  a  grave,  harried  by  every  storm,  unutterably  horrible." 

"  Well,  I  would  not  forsake  its  horrors  were  I  a  son  of  Romaris,"  she  said, 
softly;  then,  as  she  perceived  that  some  association  made  the  name  and 
memory  of  the  old  Armorican  village  painful  to  him,  she  blew  the  whistle  she 
always  used,  and  at  the  summons  the  eldest  pupil  of  the  school,  a  handsome 
boy  of  fourteen,  came  out  and  stood  bareheaded  before  her. 

"  Hansl,  ask  the  teachers  to  grant  you  all  an  hour's  frolic,  that  you  may 
amuse  this  gentleman,"  she  said  to  him.  "  And,  Hansl,  take  care  that  you  do 
your  best,  all  of  you,  in  dancing,  wrestling,  and  singing,'  and  above  all  with  the 
zither,  for  the  honor  of  the  Empire." 

The  lad,  with  a  face  of  sunshine,  bowed  low  and  ran  into  the  school-houses. 

"  It  is  almost  their  hour  for  rest,  or  I  would  not  have  disturbed  them,"  she 
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said  to  him.  "  They  come  here  at  sunrise;  they  bring  their  bread  and  meat, 
and  milk  is  given  them;  they  disperse,  according  to  season,  a  little  before  sun- 
set. They  have  two  hours'  rest  at  different  times,  but  it  is  hardly  wanted,  for 
their  labors  interest  them,  and  their  classes  are  varied." 

Soon  the  children  all  trooped  out,  made  their  bow  or  courtesy  reverently, 
but  without  shyness,  and  began  with  song  and  national  airs  played  on  the  zither 
or  the  "  jumping  wood."  Their  singing  and  music  were  tender,  ardent,  and 
yet  perfectly  precise.  There  was  no  false  note  or  slurred  passage.  Then  they 
danced  the  merry  national  dances  that  make  gay  the  long  nights  in  the  snow- 
covered  chalets  in  many  a  mountain-village  which  even  the  mountain  letter- 
carrier,  on  his  climbing-irons,  cannot  reach  for  months  together,  when  all  the 
high  lands  are  ice.  They  ended  their  dances  with  the  Hungarian  czardas, 
into  which  they  threw  all  the  vigor  of  their  healthful  young  limbs  and  happy 
hearts. 

"  My  cousin  Egon  taught  them  the  czardas:  have  you  ever  seen  the  Magyar 
nobles  in  the  madness  of  that  dance  ? " 

"  Your  cousin  Egon  ?     Do  you  mean  Prince  Vasarhely  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  him." 

His  face  grew  paler  as  he  spoke.  He  ceased  to  watch  with  interest  the 
figures  of  the  jumping  children  in  their  picturesque  national  dress,  as  they 
whirled  and  shouted  in  the  sunshine  on  the  green  turf,  with  the  woods  and  the 
rocks  towering  beyond  them. 

When  the  czardas  was  ended,  the  girls  sat  down  on  the  sward  to  rest,  and 
the  boys  began  their  leaping,  running,  and  stone-heaving,  with  their  favorite 
wrestling  at  the  close. 

"  They  are  as  strong  as  chamois,"  she  said  to  him.  "  There  is  no  need  here 
to  have  a  gymnasium.  Their  mountains  teach  them  climbing,  and  every  Sunday 
on  their  village  green  their  fathers  make  them  wrestle  and  shoot  at  marks.  The 
favorite  sport  here  is  one  I  will  not  countenance, — the  finger-hooking.  If  I 
gave  the  word,  any  two  of  those  little  fellows  would  hook  their  middle  fingers 
together  and  pull  till  a  joint  broke." 

The  boys  were  duly  commended  for  their  skill,  and  Sabran  would  have 
thrown  them  a  shower  of  florin  notes  had  she  allowed  it.  Then  she  bade  them 
sing  as  a  farewell  the  Kaiser's  Hymn. 

The  grand  melody  rolled  out  on  the  fresh  clear  Alpine  air  in  voices  as  fresh 
and  as  clear,  that  went  upward  and  upward  towards  the  zenith  like  the  carol  of 
the  larks. 

"  I  would  fain  be  the  Emperor  to  have  that  prayer  sung  so  for  me,"  said 
Sabran,  with  truth,  as  the  glad  young  voices  dropped  down  into  silence, — the 
intense  silence  of  the  earth  where  the  glaciers  reign. 
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"  He  heard  them  last  year,  and  he  was  pleased,"  she  said,  as  the  children 
raised  a  loud  "  Hoch  ! "  made  their  reverence  once  more  at  a  sign  of  dismissal 
from  her,  and  vanished  in  a  proud  and  happy  crowd  into  the  school-houses. 

"  Do  you  never  praise  them  or  reward  them  ?  "  he  asked,  in  surprise. 

''Santa  Claus  rewards  them.  As  for  praise,  they  know  when  I  smile  that 
all  is  well." 

"  But  surely  they  have  shown  very  unusual  musical  talent  ?  " 

"  They  sing  well  because  they  are  well  taught.  But  they  are  not  any  of 
them  going  to  become  singers.  Those  zithers  and  part-songs  will  all  serve  to 
enliven  the  long  nights  of  the  farm-house  or  the  summer  solitude  of  the  cattle- 
hut.  We  do  not  cultivate  music  one-half  enough  among  the  peasantry.  It 
lightens  labor;  it  purifies  and  strengthens  the  home-life;  it  sweetens  black  bread. 
Do  you  remember  that  happy  picture  of  Jordaens's, — ''Where  the  old  sing, 
the  young  chirp," — where  the  old  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  the  baby 
in  its  mother's  arms,  and  the  hale  five-year-old  boy,  and  the  rough  servant,  are 
all  joining  in  the  same  melody,  while  the  goat  crops  the  vine-leaves  off  the 
table  ?  I  should  like  to  see  every  cottage  interior  like  that  when  the  work  was 
done.  I  would  hang  up  an  etching  from  Jordaens  where  you  would  hang  up, 
perhaps,  the  programme  of  Proudhon." 

Then  she  walked  back  with  him  through  the  green  sun-gleaming  woods. 

"  I  hope  that  I  teach  them  content,"  she  continued.  "  It  is  the  lesson  most 
neglected  in  our  day.  '  Niemand  will  ein  Schuster  seynj  Jederman  ein  Dichter.' 
It  is  true,  we  are  very  happy  in  our  surroundings.  A  mountaineer's  is  such  a 
beautiful  life, — so  simple,  healthful,  hardy,  and  fine,  always  face  to  face  with 
nature.  I  try  to  teach  them  what  an  inestimable  joy  that  alone  is.  I  do  not 
altogether  believe  in  the  prosaic  views  of  rural  life.  It  is  true  that  the  peasant 
digging  his  trench  sees  the  clod,  not  the  sky;  but  then  when  he  does  lift  his 
head  the  sky  is  there,  not  the  roof,  not  the  ceiling.  That  is  so  much  in  itself. 
And  here  the  sky  is  an  everlasting  grandeur:  clouds  and  domes  of  snow  are 
blent  together.  When  the  stars  are  out  above  the  glaciers,  how  serene  the  night 
is,  how  majestic  !  Even  the  humblest  creature  feels  lifted  up  into  that  eternal 
greatness.  Then  you  think  of  the  home-life  in  the  long  winters  as  dreary;  but 
it  is  not  so.  Over  away  there,  at  Lahn,  and  other  places  on  the  Hallstadtersee, 
they  do  not  see  the  sun  for  five  months;  the  wall  of  rock  behind  them  shuts 
them  from  all  light  of  day;  but  they  live  together,  they  dance,  they  work.  The 
young  men  recite  poems,  and  the  old  men  tell  tales  of  the  mountains  and  the 
French  war,  and  they  sing  the  songs  of  Groheim  and  Grillparzer.  Then  when 
winter  passes,  when  the  sun  comes  again  up  over  the  wall  of  rocks,  when  they 
go  out  into  the  light  once  more,  what  happiness  it  is  !  One  old  man  said  to 
me,  '  It  is  like  being  born  again  ! '  and  another  said,  'Where  it  is  always  warm 
and  light  I  doubt  they  forget  to  thank  God  for  the  sunshine;'  and  quite  a  young 
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child  said,  all  of  his  own  accord,  '  The  primroses  live  in  the  dusk  all  the  winter, 
like  us,  and  then  when  the  sun  comes  up  we  and  they  run  out  together,  and  the 
Mother  of  Christ  has  set  the  waters  and  the  little  birds  laughing.'  I  would 
rather  have  the  winter  of  Lahn  than  the  winter  of  Belleville." 

"  But  they  do  go  away  from  their  mountains  a  good  deal  ?  One  meets 
them " 

"  My  own  people  never  do,  but  from  the  valleys  around  they  go, — yes, 
sometimes;  but  then  they  always  come  back.  The  Defereggenthal  men,  over 
yonder  where  you  see  those  ice-summits,  constantly  go  elsewhere  on  reaching 
manhood;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  made  a  little  money  they  return  to  dwell  at 
home  for  the  remainder  of  their  days.  I  think  living  amidst  the  great  mountains 
creates  a  restfulness,  a  steadfastness,  in  the  character.  If  Paris  were  set  amidst 
Alps  you  would  have  had  Lamartine,  you  would  not  have  had  Rochefort." 

When  she  spoke  thus  of  her  own  country,  of  her  own  people,  all  her  cold- 
ness vanished,  her  eyes  grew  full  of  light,  her  reserve  was  broken  up  into 
animation.  They  were  what  she  truly  loved,  what  touched  her  affections  and 
her  sympathies. 

When  he  heard  her  speak  thus,  he  thought  if  any  man  should  succeed  in 
arousing  in  her  the  love  and  the  loyalty  that  she  gave  her  Austrian  Alps,  what 
treasures  he  would  win,  into  what  a  kingdom  he  would  enter  !  And  then  some- 
thing that  was  perhaps  higher  than  vanity  and  deeper  than  egotism  stirring  in 
him  whispered,  "  If  any,  why  not  you  ?  " 

Herr  Joachim  had  at  a  message  from  her  joined  them.  He  talked  of  the 
flowers  around  them,  and  of  the  culture  and  flora  of  Mexico.  Sabran  answered 
him  with  apparent  interest,  and  with  that  knowledge  which  he  had  always  the 
presence  of  mind  to  recall  at  need,  but  his  heart  was  heavy  and  his  mind 
absent. 

She  had  spoken  to  him  of  Romaris,  and  he  had  once  known  Egon  Vasarhely. 

Those  two  facts  overshadowed  the  sweetness  and  sunshine  of  the  day;  yet 
he  knew  very  well  that  he  should  have  been  prepared  for  both. 

The  Princess  Ottilie,  seated  in  her  gilt  wicker-work  chair  under  the  great 
yew  on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  saw  them  approach  with  pleasure. 

"  Come  and  have  a  cup  of  tea,"  she  said  to  them.  "  But,  my  beloved 
Wanda,  you  should  not  let  the  doctor  walk  beside  you.  Oh,  I  saw  him  in  the 
distance;  of  course  he  left  you  before  you  joined  me.  He  is  a  worthy  man,  a 
most  worthy  man;  but  so  is  Hubert,  and  you  do  not  walk  with  Hubert  and 
converse  with  him  about  flowers." 

"  Are  you  so  inexorable  as  to  social  grades,  madame  ?"  murmured  Sabran, 
as  he  took  his  cup  from  her  still  pretty  hand. 

"  Most  certainly  ! "  said  the  princess,  with  a  little,  a  very  little,  asperity. 
u  The  world  was  much  happier  when  distinctions  and  divisions  were  impassable. 
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There  are  no  sumptuary  laws  now.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  That  your 
bourgeoise  ruins  her  husband  in  wearing  gowns  fit  only  for  a  duchess,  and  your 
prince  imagines  it  makes  him  popular  to  look  precisely  like  a  cabman  or  a 
bailiff." 

"And  even  in  the  matter  of  utility,"  said  Sabran,  who  always  agreed  with 
her,  "  those  sumptuary  laws  had  much  in  their  favor.  If  one  look  through 
the  chronicles  and  miniatures,  say,  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
how  much  more  sensible  for  the  change  of  seasons  and  the  ease  of  work  seems 
the  costume  of  the  working-people  !  The  cotte  hardie  was  a  thousand  times 
more  comfortable  and  more  becoming  than  anything  we  have.  If  we  could 
dress  once  more  as  all  did  under  Louis  Treize,  gentle  and  simple  would 
alike  benefit." 

"  What  a  charmingly  intelligent  person  he  is  ! "  thought  the  princess,  as 
she  remarked  that  in  Austria  they  were  happier  than  the  rest  of  the  world: 
there  were  peasant  costumes  still  there. 

Wanda  left  them  a  little  later  to  confer  with  one  of  her  land-stewards. 
Sabran  remained  seated  by  the  princess,  in  whom  he  felt  that  he  possessed  a 
friend. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  those  schools  ? "  said  Frau  Ottilie.  "  Oh,  of  course 
you  admire  and  approve:  you  must  admire  and  approve  when  they  are  the 
hobby  of  a  beautiful  woman,  who  is  also  your  hostess." 

"  Does  that  mean,  princess,  that  you  do  not  ? " 

"No  doubt  the  schools  are  excellent,"  replied  the  princess,  in  a  tone  which 
condemned  them  as  ridiculous.  "  But  for  my  own  part  I  prefer  those  things 
left  to  the  Church,  of  which  they  constitute  alike  the  privilege  and  the 
province.  I  cannot  see,  either,  why  a  peasant  child  requires  to  know  how  a 
tree  grows;  that  a  merciful  Providence  placed  it  there  is  all  he  can  need  to  be 
told,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  cut  it  down  without  cutting  off  his  own 
fingers  is  all  the  science  that  can  possibly  be  necessary  to  him.  However, 
Wanda  thinks  otherwise,  and  she  is  mistress  here." 

"  But  the  schools  surely  are  eminently  practical  ones." 

"  Practical  !  Is  it  practical  to  weave  a  romance  as  long  as  <  Pamela '  about 
the  changes  of  a  chrysalis  ?•  I  fail  to  see  it.  That  a  grub  is  a  destructive 
creature  is  all  that  any  one  needs  to  know.  There  is  nothing  practical  in 
making  it  the  heroine  of  an  interminable  metempsychosis.  But  all  those  ideas 
of  Wanda's  have  a  taint  of  that  modern  poison  which  her  mind,  though  it  is 
so  strong  in  many  things,  has  not  been  strong  enough  to  resist.  She  does  not 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  our  holy  relics  (such  as  that  which  I  sent  you,  and 
which  wrought  your  cure),  but  she  does  believe  in  the  fables  that  naturalists 
invent  about  weeds  and  beetles,  and  she  finds  a  Kosmos  in  a  puddle  ! " 

"  You  are  very  severe,  princess." 
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"  I  dislike  inconsistency,  and  my  niece  is  inconsistent,  though  she  imagines 
that  perfect  consistency  is  the  staple  of  her  character." 

"  Nay,  madame,  surely  her  character  is  the  most  evenly  balanced,  the 
most  harmonious,  and  consequently  the  most  perfect,  that  is  possible  to 
humanity." 

The  princess  looked  at  him  with  a  keen  little  glance. 

"  You  admire  her  very  much  ?     Are  you  sure  you  understand  her  ?  " 

"  I  should  not  dare  to  say  that,  but  I  dare  to  hope  it.  Her  nature  seems 
to  me  serene  and  transparent  as  fine  sunlight." 

"  So  it  is;  but  she  has  faults,  I  can  assure  you,"  said  the  princess,  with  her 
curious  union  of  shrewdness  and  simplicity.  "  My  niece  is  a  perfectly  good 
woman,  so  far  as  goodness  is  possible  to  finite  nature:  she  is  the  best  woman 
I  have  ever  known  out  of  the  cloister.  But  then  there  is  this  to  be  said:  she 
has  never  been  tempted.  True,  she  might  be  tempted  to  be  arrogant,  despotic, 
tyrannical;  and  she  is  not  so.  But  that  is  not  precisely  the  temptation  to  try 
her.  She  is  mild  and  merciful  out  of  her  very  pride;  but  her  character  would 
be  sure  destruction  of  her  pride  were  such  a  thing  possible.  You  think  she 
is  not  proud  because  she  is  so  gentle  ?  You  might  as  well  say  that  her  majesty 
is  not  Empress  because  she  washes  the  feet  of  the  twelve  poor  men  !  Wanda  is 
the  best  woman  that  I  know  here,  but  she  is  also  the  proudest." 

"  The  countess  has  never  loved  any  one  ? "  said  Sabran,  who  grew  paler  as 
he  heard. 

"  Terrestrial  love;  no.  It  has  not  touched  her.  But  it  would  not  alter  her, 
believe  me.  Some  women  lose  themselves  in  their  affections:  she  would  not. 
She  would  always  remain  the  mistress  of  it,  and  it  would  be  a  love  like  her 
character.  Of  that  I  am  sure." 

Sabran  was  silent:    he  was  discouraged. 

"  I  think  the  boldest  man  would  always  be  held  at  a  distance  from  her," 
he  said,  after  a  pause.  "  I  think  none  would  ever  acquire  dominion  over 
her  life." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  have  said,"  replied  the  princess.  "  Your  phrase  is 
differently  worded,  but  it  comes  to  the  same  thing." 

"  It  would  depend  very  much " 

"  On  what  ?  " 

"  On  how  much  she  loved,  and  perhaps  a  little  on  how  much  she  was 
loved." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  princess,  decidedly.  "  You  cannot  get  more  out  of  a 
nature  than  there  is  in  it,  and  there  is  no  sort  of  passion  in  the  nature  of  my 
niece." 

He  was  silent  again. 

"  She  was  admirably  educated,"  added  the  princess,  hastily,  conscious  of  a 
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remark  not  strictly  becoming  in  herself;  "  and  her  rare  temperament  is  serene, 
well  balanced,  void  of  all  excess.  Heaven  has  mercifully  eliminated  from  her 
almost  all  mortal  errors," 

"  '  By  pride 
Angels  have  fallen  ere  thy  time  ! ' 

suggested  Sabran. 

"  Angels,  perhaps,"  said  the  princess,  dryly.  "  But  for  women  it  is  an 
admirable  preservative,  second  only  to  piety." 

He  went  home,  sculling  himself  across  the  lake,  now  perfectly  calm  beneath 
the  rose  and  gold  of  a  midsummer  sunset.  His  heart  was  heavy,  and  a  dull 
fear  seemed  to  beat  at  his  conscience  like  a  child  suddenly  awaking  who  knocks 
at  a  long-closed  door.  Still,  as  a  crime  allures  men  who  contemplate  it  by  the 
fascination  of  its  weird  power,  so  the  sin  he  desired  to  commit  held  him  with 
its  unholy  beguilement,  and  almost  it  looked  holy  to  him  because  it  wore  the 
guise  of  Wanda  von  Szalras. 

He  was  not  insensible  to  the  charm  of  this  interchange  of  thought.  He 
had  had  many  passions  in  which  his  senses  alone  had  been  enlisted.  There 
was  a  more  delicate  attraction  in  the  gradual  and  numberless  steps  by  which, 
only  slowly  and  with  patience,  could  he  win  any  way  into  her  regard.  She  had 
for  him  the  puissance  that  the  almost  unattainable  has  for  all  humanity.  When 
he  could  feel  that  he  had  awakened  any  sympathy  in  her,  his  pride  was  more 
flattered  than  it  could  have  been  by  the  most  complete  subjection  of  any  other 
woman.  He  had  looked  on  all  women  with  the  chill,  amorous  cynicism  of 
the  Parisian  psychology,  as  /  'eternel  feminin,  at  best  as  "/a  forme  perverse, 
vaporeuse,  langoureuse,  souple  comme  les  roseaux,  blanche  comme  les  Us,  incapable 
de  se  mouvoir  pendant  les  deux  tiers  du  jour — sans  e'quilibre,  sans  but,  sans 
equateur,  dormant  son  corps  en  pature  a  sa  tete"  He  had  had  no  other  ideal, 
no  other  conception.  This  psychology,  like  some  other  sciences,  brutalizes  as 
it  equalizes.  In  the  woman  who  had  risen  up  before  him  in  the  night  of  storm 
upon  the  Szalrassee  he  had  recognized  with  his  intelligence  a  woman  who  made 
his  psychology  at  fault,  who  aroused  something  beyond  his  mere  instincts,  who 
was  not  to  be  classified  with  the  Lias,  or  the  Cesarines,  or  the  Jeanne  de 
Simeroses,  who  had  been  in  his  love,  as  in  his  literature,  the  various  types  of 
the  "  eternel  feminin."  The  simplicity  and  the  dignity  of  her  life  astonished 
and  convinced  him;  he  began  to  understand  that  where  he  had  imagined  he 
had  studied  the  universe  in  his  knowledge  of  women  he  had  in  reality  only  seen 
two  phases  of  it, — the  hot-house  and  the  ditch.  It  is  a  common  error  to  take 
the  forced  flower  and  the  slime-weed  and  think  that  there  is  nothing  between 
or  beyond  the  two. 

He  had  the  convictions  of  his  school  that  all  women  were  at  heart  coquettes 
or  hypocrites,  consciously  or  unconsciously.  Wanda  von  Szalras  routed  all  his 
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theories.  Before  her  candor,  her  directness  and  gravity  of  thought,  her  serene 
indifference  to  all  forms  of  compliment,  all  his  doctrines  and  all  his  experiences 
were  useless.  She  inspired  him  with  reverential  and  hopeless  admiration, 
which  was  mingled  with  an  angry  astonishment  and  something  of  the  bitterness 
of  envy.  Sometimes,  as  he  sat  and  watched  the  green  water  of  the  lake  tumble 
and  roll  beneath  a  north  wind's  wrath,  under  a  cloudy  sky  which  hid  the  snows 
of  the  Glockner  range,  he  remembered  a  horrible  story  that  had  once  fascinated 
him  of  Malatesta  of  Rimini  slaying  the  princess  that  would  have  none  of  his 
love,  striking  his  sword  across  her  white  throat  in  the  dusky  evening  time,  and 
casting  her  body  upon  the  silken  curtains  of  her  wicket  litter.  Almost  he  could 
have  found  it  in  him  to  do  such  a  crime, — almost.  Only  he  thought  that  at 
one  look  of  her  eyes  his  sword  would  have  dropped  upon  the  dust. 

.  Her  personal  beauty  had  inspired  him  with  a  sudden  passion,  but  her 
character  checked  it  with  the  sense  of  fear  which  it  imposed  on  him, — fear  of 
those  high  and  blameless  instincts  which  were  an  integral  part  of  her  nature, 
fear  of  that  frank,  unswerving  truth  which  was  the  paramount  law  of  her  life. 
As  he  rode  with  her,  walked  with  her,  conversed  with  her  in  the  long,  light 
summer  hours,  he  saw  more  and  more  of  the  purity  and  nobility  of  her  temper, 
but  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  also  an  inexorable  pride  and  a  sternness  in 
judgment  which  made  him  believe  that  she  would  be  utterly  unforgiving  to 
weakness  or  to  sin. 

She  remained  the  Nibelungen  queen  to  him,  clothed  in  flawless  armor  and 
aloof  from  men. 

He  lingered  on  at  the  Holy  Isle,  finding  a  fresh  charm  each  day  in  this 
simple  and  peaceful  existence,  filled  with  dreams  of  a  woman  unlike  every  other 
he  had  known.  He  knew  that  it  could  not  last,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  end  it 
himself.  To  rise  to  the  sound  of  the  monks'  matins,  to  pass  his  forenoons  in 
art  or  open-air  exercise,  to  be  sure  that  some  hour  or  other  before  sunset  he 
would  meet  her,  either  in  her  home  or  abroad  in  the  woods,  to  go  early  to  bed, 
seeing,  as  he  lay,  the  pile  of  the  great  burg  looming  high  above  the  water,  like 
the  citadel  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty, — all  this,  together  making  up  an  existence 
so  monotonous,  harmless,  and  calm  that  a  few  months  before  he  would  have 
deemed  it  impossible  to  endure  it,  was  soothing,  alluring,  and  beguiling  to 
him.  He  had  told  no  one  where  he  was;  his  letters  might  lie  and  accumulate 
by  the  hundred  in  his  rooms  in  Paris,  for  aught  that  he  cared;  he  had  no 
creditors,  for  he  had  been  always  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid  all  debt,  and 
he  had  no  friend  for  whose  existence  he  cared  a  straw.  There  were  those  who 
cared  for  him,  indeed,  but  these  seldom  trouble  any  man  very  greatly. 

In  the  last  week  of  August,  however,  a  letter  found  its  way  to  him:  it  was 
written  in  a  very  bad  hand,  on  paper  gorgeous  with  gold  and  silver.  It  was 
signed  "  Cochonette." 
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It  contained  a  torrent  of  reproaches  made  in  the  broadest  language  that  the 
slang  of  the  hour  furnished,  and  every  third  word  was  misspelled.  How  the 
writer  had  tracked  him  she  did  not  say.  He  tore  the  letter  up  and  threw 
the  pieces  into  the  water  floating  beneath  his  window.  Had  he  ever  passion- 
ately desired  and  triumphed  in  the  possession  of  that  woman  ?  It  seemed 
wonderful  to  him  now.  She  was  an  idol  of  Paris, — a  creature  with  the  voice 
of  a  lark  and  the  laugh  of  a  child,  with  a  lovely,  mutinous  face  and  eyes  that 
could  speak  without  words.  As  a  pierrot,  as  a  mousquetaire,  as  a  little  prince, 
as  a  fairy  king  of  operetta,  she  had  no  rival  in  the  eyes  of  Paris.  She  blazed 
with  jewels  when  she  played  a  peasant,  and  she  wore  the  costliest  costume 
of  Felix's  devising  when  she  sung  her  triplets  as  a  soubrette.  She  had  been 
constant  to  no  one  for  three  months,  and  she  had  been  constant  to  him  for 
three  years,  or,  at  the  least,  had  made  him  believe  so:  and  she  wrote  to  him 
now  furiously,  reproachfully,  entreatingly, — fierce  reproaches  and  entreaties, 
all  misspelled. 

The  letter  which  he  threw  into  the  lake  brought  all  the  memories  of  his  old 
life  before  him:  it  was  like  the  flavor  of  absinthe  after  drinking  spring-water. 
It  was  a  life  which  had  had  its  successes,  a  life,  as  the  world  called  it,  of  pleasure; 
and  it  seemed  utterly  senseless  to  him  now  as  he  tore  up  the  note  of  Cochonette, 
and  looked  down  the  water  to  where  the  towers  and  spires  and  battlements  of 
Hohenszalras  soared  upward  in  the  mists.  He  shook  himself,  as  though  to 
shake  off  the  memory  of  an  unpleasant  dream,  as  he  went  out,  descended  the 
landing-steps,  drew  his  boat  from  under  the  willows,  and  sculled  himself  across 
towards  the  water-stairs  of  the  Schloss.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  playing 
the  themes  of  the  "  Gotterdammerung,"  whilst  his  chatelaine  sat  at  her  spinning- 
wheel  a  few  yards  from  him. 

"  Good  heavens  !  can  she  and  Cochonette  belong  to  the  same  human  race  ? " 
he  thought,  as  whilst  he  played  his  glance  wandered  to  that  patrician  figure 
seated  in  the  light  from  the  oriel  window,  with  the  white  hound  leaning  against 
hej  velvet  skirts,  and  her  jewelled  fingers  plying  the  distaff  and  disentangling 
the  flax. 

After  the  noonday  breakfast  the  sun  shone,  the  mists  lifted  from  the  water, 
the  clouds  drifted  from  the  lower  mountains,  only  leaving  the  snow-capped 
head  of  the  Glockner  enveloped  in  them. 

"  I  am  going  to  ride:  will  you  come  ? "  said  Wanda  von  Szalras  to  him.  He 
assented  with  ardor,  and  a  hunter,  Siegfried,  the  mount  which  was  always  given 
to  him,  was  led  round  under  the  great  terrace,  in  company  with  her  Arab 
riding-horse  AH.  They  rode  far  and  fast  through  the  forests  and  out  on  the 
one  level  road  there  was,  which  swept  round  the  south  side  of  the  lake, — a  road 
turf-bordered,  overhung  with  huge  trees,  closed  in  with  a  dewy  veil  of  greenery, 
across  which  ever  and  anon  some  flash  of  falling  water  or  some  shimmer  of 
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glacier  or  of  snow-crest  shone  through  the  dense  leafage.  They  rode  too  fast 
for  conversation,  both  the  horses  racing  like  greyhounds;  but  as  they  returned, 
towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  they  slackened  their  pace  in  pity  to  the 
steaming  heaving  flanks  beneath  their  saddles,  and  then  they  could  hear  each 
other's  voices. 

"  What  a  lovely  life  it  is  here  !  "  he  said,  with  a  sigh.  "  The  world  will  seem 
very  vulgar  and  noisy  to  me  after  it." 

"  You  would  soon  tire,  and  wish  for  the  world,"  she  answered  him. 

"  No,"  he  said,  quickly.  "  I  have  been  two  months  on  the  Holy  Isle,  and 
I  have  not  known  weariness  for  a  moment." 

"  That  is  because  it  is  still  summer.  If  you  were  here  in  the  winter  you 
would  bemoan  your  imprisonment,  like  my  aunt  Ottilie.  Even  the  post  some- 
times fails  us." 

"  I  should  not  lament  the  post,"  he  replied,  thinking  of  the  letter  he  had 
cast  into  the  lake.  "  My  old  life  seems  to  me  insanity,  fever,  disease,  beside 
these  past  two  months  I  have  spent  with  the  monks." 

"You  can  take  the  vows,"  she  suggested,  with  a  smile.     He  smiled  too. 

"Nay;  I  should  not  dare  to  so  insult  our  mother  Church.  One  must  not 
empty  ashes  into  a  reliquary." 

"  Your  life  is  not  ashes  yet." 

He  was  silent.  He  could  not  say  to  her  what  he  would  have  said  could  he 
have  laid  his  heart  bare. 

"  When  you  go  away,"  she  pursued,  "  remember  my  words.  Choose  some 
career;  make  yourself  some  aim  in  life;  do  not  fold  your  talents  in  a  napkin, — 
in  a  napkin  that  lies  on  the  supper-table  at  Bignon's.  That  idle,  aimless  life 
is  very  attractive,  I  daresay,  in  its  way,  but  it  must  grow  wearisome  and  unsat- 
isfactory as  years  roll  on.  The  men  of  my  house  have  never  been  content  with 
it;  they  have  always  been  soldiers,  statesmen,  something  or  other  besides  mere 
nobles." 

"  But  they  have  had  a  great  position." 

"  Men  make  their  own  position:  they  cannot  make  a  name  (at  least,  not  to 
my  thinking).  You  have  that  good  fortune;  you  have  a  great  name;  you  only 
need — pardon  me — to  make  your  manner  of  life  worthy  of  it." 

He  grew  pale  as  she  spoke. 

"  Cannot  make  a  name  ? "  he  said,  with  forced  gayety.  "  Surely  in  these 
days  the  beggar  rides  on  horseback  in  all  the  ministries  and  half  the  nobili- 
ties ! " 

A  great  contempt  passed  over  her  face.  "  You  mean  that  Hans,  Pierre,  or 
Richard  becomes  a  count,  an  excellency,  or  an  earl  ?  What  does  that  change  ? 
It  alters  the  handle;  it  does  not  alter  the  saucepan.  No  one  can  be  ennobled. 
Blood  is  blood;  nobility  can  only  be  inherited;  it  cannot  be  conferred  by  all 
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the  heralds  in  the  world.  The  very  meaning  and  essence  of  nobility  are 
decent,  inherited  traditions,  instincts,  habits,  and  memories, — all  that  is  meant 
by  noblesse  oblige." 

"Would  you  allow,"  thought  her  companion,  "the  same  nobility  to  Falcon- 
bridge  as  to  Plantagenet  ?  " 

But  he  dared  not  name  the  bar  sinister  to  this  daughter  of  princes. 

Siegfried  started  and  reared:  his  rider  did  not  reply,  being  absorbed  in 
calming  him. 

"  What  frightened  him  ? "  she  asked. 

"  A  hawk  flew  by,"  said  Sabran. 

"A  hawk,  flying  low  enough  for  a  horse  to  see  it  ?     It  must  be  wounded." 

He  did  not  answer,  and  they  quickened  their  pace,  as  the  sun  sank  behind 
the  glaciers  of  the  west. 

When  he  returned  to  the  monastery,  the  evening  had  closed  in;  the  lantern 
was  lit  at  his  boat's  prow.  Dinner  wss  prepared  for  him,  but  he  ate  little. 
Later  the  moon  rose, — golden  and  round  as  a  bowl.  It  was  a  beautiful  spec- 
tacle as  it  gave  its  light  to  the  amphitheatre  of  the  mountains,  to  the  rippling 
surface  of  the  lake,  to  the  stately,  irregular  lines  of  the  castle  backed  by  the 
blackness  of  its  woods.  He  sat  long  by  the  open  window,  lost  in  thought, 
pondering  on  the  great  race  which  had  ruled  there.  L'honneur  parle:  il  suffit, 
had  been  their  law,  and  she  who  represented  them  held  a  creed  no  less  stern 
and  pure  than  theirs.  Her  words  spoken  in  their  ride  were  like  a  weight 
of  ice  on  his  heart.  Never  to  her,  never,  could  he  confess  the  errors  of  his 
past.  He  was  a  man  bold  to  temerity,  but  he  was  not  bold  enough  to  risk  the 
contempt  of  Wanda  von  Szalras.  He  had  never  much  heeded  right  or  wrong, 
or  much  believed  in  such  ethical  distinctions,  only  adhering  to  the  conventional 
honor  and  good  breeding  of  the  world,  but  before  her  his  moral  sense  awakened. 

"  The  Marquis  Xavier  would  bid  me  go  from  her,"  he  thought  to  himself, 
as  the  night  wore  on,  and  he  heard  the  footfall  of  the  monks  passing  down  the 
passage  to  their  midnight  orisons. 

"  After  all  these  years  in  the  pourriture  of  Paris,  have  I  such  a  thing  as 
conscience  left?"  he  asked  his  own  thoughts,  bitterly.  The  moon  passed 
behind  a  cloud,  and  darkness  fell  over  the  lake  and  hid  the  great  pile  of  the 
Hohenszalrasburg  from  his  sight.  He  closed  the  casement  and  turned  away. 
"  Farewell !  "  he  said  to  the  vanished  castle. 

"  Will  you  think  of  me  sometimes,  dear  princess,  when  I  am  far  away  ? " 
said  Sabran  abruptly  the  next  morning  to  his  best  friend,  who  looked  up  startled. 

"  Away  ?     Are  you  going  away  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Sabran,  abruptly;  "and  you,  I  think,  madame,  who  have  been 
so  good  to  me,  can  guess  easily  why." 

"  You  love  my  niece  ? " 
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He  inclined  his  head  in  silence. 

"  It  is  very  natural,"  said  the  princess,  faintly.  "  Wanda  is  a  beautiful 
woman;  many  men  have  loved  her;  they  might  as  well  have  loved  that  glacier 
yonder." 

"It  is  not  that,"  said  Sabran,  hastily.     " It  is  my  own  poverty— 

The  princess  looked  at  him  keenly. 

"  Do  you  think  her  not  cold  ? " 

"  She  who  can  so  love  a  brother  would  surely  love  her  lover  not  less,  did 
she  stoop  to  one,"  he  replied,  evasively.  "  At  least,  I  think  so:  I  ought  not  to 
presume  to  judge." 

"  And  you  care  for  her  ? "  The  glance  her  eyes  gave  him  added,  as  plainly 
as  words  could  have  done,  "  It  is  not  only  her  wealth,  her  position  ?  Are  you 
sure  ? " 

He  colored  very  much  as  he  answered,  quickly,  "  Were  she  beggared  to- 
morrow, you  would  see." 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  murmured  the  princess.  He  did  not  ask  her  what  she 
regretted:  he  knew  her  sympathy  was  with  him. 

They  were  both  mute.  The  princess  pushed  the  end  of  her  cane  thought- 
fully into  the  velvet  turf.  She  hesitated  some  moments,  then  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  "Were  I  you,  I  would  stay." 

"  Do  not  tempt  me  !  I  have  stayed  too  long  as  it  is.  What  can  she  think 
of  me?" 

"She  does  not  think  about  your  reasons;  she  is  too  proud  a  woman  to  be 
vain.  In  a  measure  you  have  won  her  friendship.  Perhaps — I  do  not  know,  I 
have  no  grounds  to  say  so — but  perhaps  in  time  you  might  win  more." 

She  looked  at  him  as  she  concluded.     He  grew  exceedingly  pale. 

He  stooped  over  her  chair,  and  spoke  very  low: 

"  It  is  just  because  that  appears  possible  that  I  go.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me:  I  am  not  a  coxcomb:  je  ne  me  pose  pas  en  vainqueur.  But  I  have  no  place 
here,  since  I  have  no  equality  with  her  from  which  to  be  able  to  say,  'I  love 
you  ! '  Absence  alone  can  say  it  for  me  without  offence,  as  without  hope." 

The  princess  was  silent.  She  was  thinking  of  the  maxim,  "  L  absence  eteint 
les petites  passions  et  allitme  les  grandes."  Which  was  his  ? 

"You  have  been  so  good  to  me,"  he  murmured,  caressingly,  "  so  benevolent, 
so  merciful,  I  dare  to  ask  of  you  a  greater  kindness  yet.  Will  you  explain  for 
me  to  the  Countess  von  Szalras  that  I  am  called  away  suddenly,  and  make  my 
excuses  and  my  farewell  ?  It  will  save  me  much  fruitless  pain." 

"  And  if  it  give  her  pain  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  suppose  that,  and  I  should  not  dare  to  hope  it." 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  either,  but  I  think  you  are  de  guerre  las 
before  the  battle  is  decided." 
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"  There  is  no  battle  possible  for  me.     There  is  only  a  quite  certain  dishonor." 

His  face  was  dark  and  weary.  He  spoke  low  and  with  effort.  She  glanced 
at  him,  and  felt  the  vague  awe  with  which  strong  unintelligible  emotion  always 
filled  her. 

"  You  must  judge  the  question  for  yourself,"  she  said,  with  a  little  hesitation. 
"  I  will  express  what  you  wish  to  my  niece,  if  you  really  desire  it." 

"  You  are  always  so  good  to  me  !  "  he  murmured,  with  some  agitation,  and 
he  bent  down  before  her  and  reverently  kissed  her  little  white  hands. 

"  God  be  with  you,  sir,"  she  said,  with  tears  in  her  own  tender  eyes. 

"You  have  been  so  good  to  me,"  he  murmured:  "the  purest  hours  of  my 
worthless  life  have  been  spent  at  Hohenszalras.  Here  only  have  I  known 
what  peace  and  holiness  can  mean.  Give  me  your  blessing  ere  I  go." 

In  another  moment  he  had  bowed  himself  from  her  presence,  and  the  prin- 
cess sat  mute  and  motionless  in  the  sun.  When  she  looked  up  at  the  great 
feudal  pile  of  the  Schloss  which  towered  above  her,  it  was  with  reproach  and 
aversion  to  that  stone  emblem  of  the  great  possessions  of  its  chatelaine. 

"  If  she  were  a  humbler  woman,"  she  thought,  "  how  much  happier  she 
would  be  !  What  a  pity  it  all  is  !  what  a  pity  !  Of  course  he  is  right;  of 
course  he  can  do  nothing  else;  if  he  did  do  anything  else  the  world  would 
condemn  him,  and  even  she  very  likely  would  despise  him;  but  it  is  such  a 
pity  !  If  only  she  could  have  a  woman's  natural  life  about  her  !  This  life  is 
not  good.  It  is  very  well  while  she  is  young;  but  when  she  shall  be  no  longer 
young  ? " 

And  the  tender  heart  of  the  old  gentlewoman  ached  for  a  sorrow  not  her 
own;  and  could  she  have  given  him  a  duchy  to  make  him  able  to  declare  his 
love,  she  would  have  done  so  at  all  costs. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE  sun  was  setting  when  the  Countess  Wanda  returned  from  her  distant 
ride.  She  dismounted  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace-steps  and  ascended  them 
slowly,  with  Donau  and  Neva  behind  her,  both  tired  and  breathless. 

"  You  are  safe  home,  my  love  ? "  said  the  princess,  turning  her  head  towards 
the  steps. 

"Yes,  dear  mother  mine:  you  always,  I  know,  think  that  Death  gets  up  on 
the  saddle.  Is  anything  amiss  ?  You  look  troubled:" 

"  I  have  a  message  for  you,"  said  the  princess,  with  a  sigh,  and  she  gave 
Sabran's. 

Wanda  von  Szalras  heard  in  silence.    She  showed  neither  surprise  nor  regret. 
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The  princess  waited  a  little. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  at  length,  "  well,  you  do  not  even  ask  me  why  he  goes  !  " 

"  You  say  he  has  been  called  away,"  her  niece  answered.  "  Surely  that  is 
reason  enough." 

"  You  have  no  heart,  Wanda." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  the  Countess  von  Szalras,  very  coldly. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  not  seen  that  he  loved  you  ? " 

The  face  of  Wanda  grew  colder  still. 

"  Did  he  instruct  you  to  say  this  also  ? " 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  princess,  hurriedly,  perceiving  her  error.  "  He  only  bade 
me  say  that  he  was  called  away  and  must  leave  at  once,  and  begged  you  to 
accept  through  me  his  adieus  and  the  expression  of  his  gratitude.  But  it  is 
very  certain  that  he  does  love  you,  and  that  because  he  is  too  poor  and  too 
proud  to  say  so  he  goes." 

"  You  must  weave  your  little  romance  !  "  said  her  niece,  with  some  impa- 
tience, striking  the  gilt  wicker  table  with  her  riding-whip.  "  I  prefer  to  think 
that  M.  de  Sabran  is,  very  naturally,  gone  back  to  the  world  to  which  he  belongs. 
My  only  wonder  has  been  that  he  has  borne  so  long  with  the  solitudes  of  the 
Szalrassee." 

"  If  you  were  not  the  most  sincere  woman  in  the  world,  I  should  believe 
you  were  endeavoring  to  deceive  me.  As  it  is,"  said  the  princess,  with  some 
temper,  "  I  can  only  suppose  that  you  deceive  yourself." 

"  Have  you  any  tea  there  ?  "  said  her  niece,  laying  aside  her  gauntlets  and 
her  whip  and  casting  some  cakes  to  the  two  hounds. 

She  had  very  plainly  and  resolutely  closed  the  subject  almost  before  it  was 
fairly  opened.  The  princess,  a  little  intimidated  and  keenly  disappointed,  did 
not  venture  to  renew  it. 

When,  the  next  morning,  questioning  Hubert,  the  princess  found  that  indeed 
her  favorite  had  left  the  island  monastery  at  dawn,  the  landscape  of  the  Hohe 
Tauern  seemed  to  her  more  monotonous  and  melancholy  than  it  had  ever  before 
done,  and  the  days  more  tedious  and  dull. 

"You  will  miss  the  music,  at  least,"  she  said,  with  asperity,  to  her  niece. 
"  I  suppose  you  will  give  him  as  much  regret  as  you  have  done  at  times  to  the 
Abbe  Liszt  ?  " 

"  I  shall  miss  the  music,  certainly,"  said  the  Countess  Wanda,  calmly. 
"  Our  poor  kapellmeister  is  very  indifferent.  If  he  were  not  so  old  that  it 
would  be  cruel  to  displace  him,  I  would  take  another  from  the  Conservatorium." 

The  princess  was  irritated  and  even  incensed  at  the  reply,  but  she  let  it 
pass.  Sabran's  name  was  mentioned  no  more  between  them  for  many  days. 

No  one  knew  whither  he  had  gone,  and  no  tidings  came  of  him  to  Hohen- 
szalras. 
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One  day  a  foreign  journal,  among  the  many  news-sheets  that  came  by  post 
there,  contained  his  name:  "The  Marquis  de  Sabran  broke  the  bank  at  Monte 
Carlo  yesterday,"  was  all  that  it  said,  in  its  news  of  the  Riviera. 

"  A  winner  at  a  tripot ! — what  a  hero  for  you,  mother  mine  !  "  she  said,  with 
some  bitterness,  handing  the  paper  to  the  princess.  She  was  surprised  at  the 
disgust  and  impatience  which  she  felt  herself.  What  could  it  concern  her  ? 

That  day,  as  she  rode  slowly  through  the  grass  drives  of  her  forests,  she 
thought  with  pain  of  her  companion  of  a  few  weeks,  who  so  late  had  ridden 
over  these  very  paths  beside  her,  the  dogs  racing  before  them,  the  wild-flowers 
scenting  the  air,  the  pale  sunshine  falling  down  across  the  glossy  necks  of  their 
horses. 

"  He  ought  to  do  better  things  than  break  a  bank  at  a  gaming-place,"  she 
thought,  with  regret.  "  With  such  natural  gifts  of  body  and  mind,  it  is  a  sin — 
a  sin  against  himself  and  others — to  waste  his  years  in  those  base  and  trivial 
follies.  When  he  was  here,  he  seemed  to  feel  so  keenly  the  charm  of  nature, 
the  beauty  of  repose,  the  possibility  of  noble  effort." 

She  let  the  reins  droop  on  her  mare's  throat,  and  paced  slowly  over  the 
moss  and  the  grass:  though  she  was  all  alone, — for  in  her  own  forests  she 
would  not  be  accompanied  even  by  a  groom, — the  color  came  into  her  face  as 
she  remembered  many  things,  many  wprds,  many  looks,  which  confirmed  the 
assertion  Madame  Ottilie  had  made  to  her. 

"  That  may  very  well  be,"  she  thought;  "but,  if  it  be,  I  think  my  memory 
might  have  restrained  him  from  becoming  the  hero  of  a  gambling  apotheosis." 

And  she  was  astonished  at  herself  to  find  how  much  regret  mingled  with 
her  disgust,  and  how  much  her  disgust  was  intensified  by  a  sentiment  of 
personal  offence. 

When  she  reached  home  it  was  twilight,  and  she  was  told  that  her  cousin 
Prince  Egon  Vasarhely  had  arrived.  She  would  have  been  glad  to  see  him  if 
she  had  been  perfectly  sure  that  he  would  have  accepted  quietly  the  reply  she 
had  sent  to  his  letter  received  on  the  night  of  the  great  storm.  As  it  was, 
she  met  him  in  the  blue-room  before  the  Princess  Ottilie,  and  nothing  could 
be  said  on  that  subject. 

Prince  Egon,  though  still  young,  had  already  a  glorious  past  behind  him. 
He  came  of  a  race  of  warriors,  and  the  Vasarhely  Hussars  had  been  famous 
since  the  days  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  command  of  that  brilliant  regiment 
was  hereditary,  and  he  had  led  them  in  repeated  charges  into  the  French  lines 
and  the  Prussian  lines  with  such  headlong  and  dauntless  gallantry  that  he  had 
been  called  the  "  Wild  Boar  of  Taroc  "  throughout  the  army.  His  hussars 
were  the  most  splendid  cavalry  that  ever  shook  their  bridles  in  the  sunlight  on 
the  wide  Magyar  plains.  Their  uniform  remained  the  same  as  in  the  days 
of  Aspern,  and  he  was  prodigal  of  gold,  and  embroidery,  and  rich  furs,  and 
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trappings,  with  that  martial  coquetry  which  has  been  characteristic  of  so  many 
great  soldiers,  from  Sulla  to  Michael  Skobeleff. 

With  his  regiment  in  the  field,  and  without  it  in  many  adventures  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire  and  on  the  Turkish  border,  his  name  had 
become  a  synonyme  for  heroism  throughout  the  Imperial  army,  whilst  in  his 
manner  and  mode  of  life  no  more  magnificent  noble  ever  came  from  the  dim 
romantic  solitudes  of  Hungary  to  the  court  and  the  capital.  He  had  great 
personal  beauty;  he  had  unrivalled  traditions  of  valor;  he  was  the  head  of  his 
family,  and  his  own  master.  Gallant,  courageous,  and  generous,  he  was  much 
beloved  in  his  regiment  and  on  his  estates.  From  his  youth  he  had  had  an  attach- 
ment that  was  almost  a  religion  with  him,  so  great  and  unswerving  was  his  love 
for  Wanda  von  Szalras.  Their  union  had  always  been  projected  by  both  the 
houses  of  Szalras  and  Vasarhely;  there  had  been  only  one  dissentient  voice  in 
the  matter,  but  that  an  important  one, — her  own. 

Before  Bela's  death,  and  before  she  became  her  own  mistress,  she  had 
always  urged  that  her  own  sisterly  affection  for  Egon  made  any  thought  of 
marriage  with  him  out  of  the  question. 

"I  am  fond  of  him,  as  I  was  of  Gela  and  Victor,"  she  said  often  to  those 
who  pressed  the  alliance  upon  her;  "  but  that  is  not  love.  I  will  not  marry  a 
man  whom  I  do  not  love.  There  are  so  many  women  who  would  listen  to  him 
and  adore  him.  Why  must  he  come  to  me  ?  " 

When  she  became  absolutely  her  own  mistress  he  was  for  some  time  silent, 
fearing  to  importune  her,  or  to  seem  mercenary.  She  had  become  by  Bela's 
death  one  of  the  greatest  alliances  in  Europe.  But  at  length,  confident  that 
his  own  position  exempted  him  from  any  possible  appearance  of  covetousness, 
he  gently  reminded  her  of  her  father's  and  her  brother's  wishes,  but  to  no 
effect.  She  gave  him  the  same  answer.  "  You  are  sure  of  my  affection,  but  I 
will  not  do  you  so  bad  a  service  as  to  become  your  wife.  I  have  no  love  for 
you."  From  that  he  had  no  power  to  move  or  change  her.  He  had  made  her 
many  appeals  in  his  frequent  visits  to  Hohenszalras,  but  none  with  any  success 
in  inducing  her  to  depart  from  the  frank  and  placid  regard  of  close  relation- 
ship. She  liked  him  well,  and  held  him  in  high  esteem;  but  this  was  not  love, 
nor,  had  she  consented  to  call  it  love,  would  it  ever  have  contented  the  impet- 
uous, ardent,  and  passionate  spirit  of  Egon  Vasarhely. 

They  could  not  be  lovers,  but  they  still  remained  friends,  partly  through 
consanguinity,  partly  because  he  could  bear  to  see  her  thus  so  long  as  no  other 
was  nearer  to  her  than  he.  They  greeted  each  other  now  cordially  and  simply, 
and  talked  of  the  many  cares  and  duties  and  interests  that  sprang  up  daily  in 
the  administration  of  such  vast  properties  as  theirs. 

Prince  Vasarhely,  though  a  brilliant  soldier  and  a  magnificent  noble,  was 
simple  in  his  tastes,  and  occupied  himself  largely  with  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
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The  princess  yawned  discreetly  behind  her  fan  many  times  during  this 
conversation,  to  her  utterly  uninteresting,  upon  villages,  vines,  harvests,  bridges 
swept  away  by  floods,  stewards  just  and  unjust,  and  the  tolls  and  general  navi- 
gation of  the  Dunube.  Quite  tired  of  all  these  details  and  this  discussion  of 
subjects  which  she  considered  ought  to  be  abandoned  to  the  men  of  business, 
she  said  suddenly,  in  a  pause, — 

"  Egon,  did  you  ever  know  a  very  charming  person,  the  Marquis  de 
Sabran  ? " 

Vasarhely  reflected  a  moment. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  slowly.     "  I  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  name." 

"  I  thought  you  might  have  met  him  in  Paris." 

"  I  am  so  rarely  in  Paris:  since  my  father's  death  I  have  scarcely  passed  a 
month  there.  Who  is  he  ? " 

"  A  stranger  whose  acquaintance  we  made  through  his  being  cast  adrift 
here  in  a  storm,"  said  the  Countess  Wanda,  with  some  impatience.  "  My  dear 
aunt  is  devoted  to  him,  because  he  has  painted  her  a  St.  Ottilie  on  a  screen, 
with  the  skill  of  Meissonnier.  Since  he  left  us  he  has  become  celebrated:  he 
has  broken  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo." 

Egon  Vasarhely  looked  at  her-  quickly. 

"  It  seems  to  anger  you.     Did  this  stranger  stay  here  any  time  ?  " 

"  Some  time,  yes:  he  had  a  bad  accident  on  the  Venediger.  Herr  Gres- 
wold  brought  him  to  our  island  to  pass  his  convalescence  with  the  monks. 
From  the  monks  to  Monte  Carlo  ! — it  is  at  least  a  leap  requiring  some  elasticity 
in  moral  gymnastics." 

She  spoke  with  some  irritation,  which  did  not  escape  the  ear  of  her  cousin. 
He  said  merely, — 

• "  Did  you  receive  him,  knowing  nothing  about  him  ? " 

"We  certainly  did.  It  was  an  imprudence;  but,  if  he  paints  like  Meisson- 
nier, he  plays  like  Liszt:  who  was  to  resist  such  a  combination  of  gifts  ?  " 

"  You  say  that  very  contemptuously,  Wanda,"  said  the  prince. 

"  I  am  not  contemptuous  of  the  talent;  I  am  of  the  possessor  of  it,  who 
comprehends  his  own  powers  so  little  that  he  breaks  the  bank  at  Monaco." 

"  I  envy  him  at  least  his  power  to  anger  you,"  said  Egon  Vasarhely. 

"I  am  angered  to  see  anything  wasted,"  she  answered,  conscious  of  the 
impatience  she  had  shown.  "  I  was  very  angry  with  Otto's  little  daughter 
yesterday:  she  had  gathered  a  huge  bundle  of  cowslips  and  thrown  it  down  in 
the  sun;  it  was  ingratitude  to  God  who  made  them.  This  friend  of  my  aunt's 
does  worse:  he  changes  his  cowslip  into  mookshood." 

"  Is  he  indeed  such  a  favorite  of  yours,  dear  mother? "  said  Vasarhely. 

The  princess  answered,  petulantly, — 

"  Certainly, — a  charming  person.     And  our  cousin  Kaulnitz  knows  him  well. 
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Wanda,  for  once,  talks  foolishly.  Gambling  is,  it  is  true,  a  great  sin  at  all 
times,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  worse  at  public  tables  than  it  is  in  your  clubs. 
I  myself  am,  of  course,  ignorant  of  these  matters;  but  I  have  heard  that 
privately,  at  cards,  whole  fortunes  have  been  lost  in  a  night,  scribbled  away 
with  a  pencil  on  a  scrap  of  paper." 

"  To  lose  a  fortune  is  better  than  to  win  one,"  said  her  niece,  as  she  rose 
from  the  head  of  her  table. 

When  the  princess  slept  in  her  blue-room,  Egon  Vasarhely  approached  his 
cousin,  where  she  sat  at  her  embroidery-frame. 

"  This  stranger  has  the  power  to  make  you  angry,"  he  said,  sadly.  "  I  have 
not  even  that." 

"Dear  Egon,"  she  said,  tenderly,  "you  have  done  nothing  in  your  life  that 
.1  could  despise.  Why  should  you  be  discontented  at  that  ?" 

"Would  you  care  if  I  did  ?" 

"Certainly;  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  my  noble  cousin  did  anything  that 
could  belie  his  chivalry.  But  why  should  we  suppose  impossibilities  ?  " 

"  Suppose  we  were  not  cousins,  would  you  love  me  then  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?     This  is  mere  nonsense " 

"No;  it  is  all  my  life.  You  know,  Wanda,  that  I  have  loved  you,  only  you, 
ever  since  I  saw  you  as  I  came  back  from  France, — a  child,  but  such  a  beautiful 
child,  with  your  hair  braided  with  pearls,  and  a  dress  all  stiff  with  gold,  and 
your  lap  full  of  red  roses." 

"  Oh,  I  remember,"  she  said,  hastily.  "  There  was  a  children's  costume 
ball  at  the  Hof:  I  called  myself  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  and  Bela,  my  own 
Bela,  was  my  little  Louis  of  Hungary.  Oh,  Egon,  why  will  you  speak  of  those 
times  ? " 

"  Because  surely  they  make  a  kind  of  tie  between  us  ?     They " 

"  They  do  make  one  that  will  last  all  our  lives,  unless  you  strain  it  to  bear 
a  weight  it  is  not  made  to  bear.  Dear  Egon,  you  are  very  dear  to  me,  but  not 
dear  so.  As  my  cousin,  my  gallant,  kind,  and  loyal  cousin,  you  are  very  precious 
to  me;  but,  Egon,  if  you  could  force  me  to  be  your  wife  I  should  not  be 
indifferent  to  you,  I  should  hate  you  !  " 

He  grew  white  under  his  olive  skin.  He  shrank  a  little,  as  if  he  suffered 
some  sharp  physical  pain. 

"  Hate  me  ! "  he  echoed,  in  a  stupor  of  surprise  and  suffering. 

"  I  believe  I  should.  I  could  hate.  It  is  a  frightful  thing  to  say.  Dear 
Egon,  look  elsewhere;  find  some  other  among  the  many  lovely  women  that 
you  see;  do  not  waste  your  brilliant  life  on  me.  I  shall  never  say  otherwise 
than  I  say  to-night,  and  you  will  compel  me  to  lose  the  most  trusted  friend  I 
have." 

He  was  still  very  pale.     He  breathed  heavily.     There  was  a  mist  over  his 
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handsome  dark  eyes,  which  were  cast  down.  "  Until  you  love  any  other,  I  shall 
never  abandon  hope." 

"  That  is  unwise.  I  shall  probably  love  no  one  all  my  life  long:  I  have  told 
you  so  often." 

"All  say  so  until  love  finds  them  out.  I  will  not  trouble  you;  I  will  be 
your  cousin,  your  friend,  rather  than  be  nothing  to  you.  But  it  is  hard." 

"  Why  think  of  me  so  ?  Your  career  has  so  much  brilliancy,  so  many  charms, 
so  many  interests " 

"  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  love.  I  talk  to  you  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
and  you  have  no  pity,  because  you  do  not  understand." 

She  did  not  answer.  Over  her  thoughts  passed  the  memory  of  the  spinet 
whose  music  she  had  said  he  could  not  touch  and  waken. 

He  remained  a  week  at  Hohenszalras,  but  he  did  not  again  speak  to  her  of 
his  own  sufferings.  He  was  a  proud  man,  though  humble  to  her. 

With  a  sort  of  contrition  she  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  he  wearied  her, 
— that  when  he  spoke  of  his  departure  she  was  glad.  He  was  a  fine  soldier,  a 
keen  hunter,  rather  than  a  man  of  talents.  The  life  he  loved  best  was  his  life 
at  home  in  his  great  castles,  amidst  the  immense  plains  and  the  primeval  forests 
of  Hungary  and  the  lonely  fastnesses  of  the  Carpathians,  of  scouring  a  field 
of  battle  with  his  splendid  troopers  behind  him,  all  of  them  his  kith  and  kin, 
or  men  of  his  own  soil,  whom  he  ruled  with  a  firm,  high  hand,  in  a  generous 
despotism. 

But  when  he  was  with  her  she  missed  all  the  graceful  tact,  the  subtile  mean- 
ings, the  varied  suggestions  and  allusions,  that  had  made  the  companionship  of 
Sabran  so  welcome  to  her.  Egon  Vasarhely  was  no  scholar,  no  thinker,  no 
satirist;  he  was  only  brave  and  generous,  as  lions  are,  and,  vaguely,  a  poet 
without  words,  from  the  wild  solitudes  he  loved,  and  the  romance  that  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  Magyar.  "  He  knows  nothing  !  "  she  thought,  impatiently 
recalling  the  stores  of  most  various  and  recondite  knowledge  with  which  her 
late  companion  had  played  so  carelessly  and  with  such  ease.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  never  in  her  life  had  she  weighed  her  cousin  in  scales  so  severe  and 
found  him  so  utterly  wanting. 

And  yet  how  many  others  she  knew  would  have  found  their  ideal  in  that 
gallant  gentleman,  with  his  prowess,  and  his  hardihood,  and  his  gallantry  in 
war,  and  his  winsome  temper,  so  full  of  fire  to  men,  so  full  of  chivalry  for 
women  !  When  Prince  Egon  in  his  glittering  dress,  all  fur  and  gold  and  velvet, 
passed  up  the  ball-room  at  the  Burg  in  Vienna,  no  other  man  in  all  that 
magnificent  assembly  was  so  watched,  so  admired,  so  sighed  for;  and  he  was 
her  cousin,  and  he  only  wearied  her  ! 

As  he  was  leaving,  he  paused  a  moment  after  bidding  her  farewell,  and, 
after  some  moments  of  silence,  said,  in  a  low  voice, — 
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"'Dear,  I  will  not  trouble  you  again  until  you  summon  me.  Perhaps  that 
will  be  many  years;  but,  whether  we  meet  or  not,  time  will  make  no  change  in 
me.  I  am  your  servant  ever." 

Then  he  bowed  over  her  hand  once  more,  once  more  saluted  her,  and  in  a 
moment  or  two  the  quick  trot  of  the  horses  that  bore  him  away  woke  the 
echoes  of  the  green  hills. 

She  looked  out  of  the  huge  arched  entrance-door  down  the  grand  defile 
that  led  to  the  outer  world,  and  felt  a  pang  of  self-reproach,  of  self  con- 
demnation. 

"  If  one  could  force  one's  self  to  love  by  any  pilgrimage  or  penance,"  she 
thought,  "there  are  none  I  would  not  take  upon  me  to-be  able  to  love  Egon." 

As  she  stood  thoughtfully  there  on  the  doorway  of  her  great  castle,  the 
sweet  linnet-like  voice  of  the  Princess  Ottilie  came  on  her  ear.  It  said,  a  little 
shrilly,  "  You  are  always  looking  for  a  four-leaved  shamrock.  In  that  sort  of 
search  life  slips  away  unperceived:  one  is  very  soon  left  alone  with  one's  dead 
leaves." 

Wanda  von  Szalras  turned  and  smiled. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  left  alone,"  she  said.  "  I  shall  have  my  people 
and  my  forests  always." 

Then,  apprehensive  lest  she  should  have  seemed  thankless  and  cold  of 
heart,  she  turned  caressingly  to  Madame  Ottilie. 

"  Nay,  I  could  not  bear  to  lose  you,  my  sweet  fairy  godmother.  Think 
me  neither  forgetful  nor  ungrateful." 

"You  could  never  be  one  or  the  other  to  me.  But  I  shall  not  live,  like  a 
fairy  godmother,  forever.  Before  I  die  I  would  fain  see  you  content,  like 
others,  with  the  shamrocks  as  nature  has  made  them." 

"  I  think  there  are  few  people  as  content  as  I  am,"  said  the  Countess 
Wanda,  and  said  the  truth. 

"  You  are  content  with  yourself,  not  with  others.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I 
say  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two,"  replied  the  Princess  Ottilie, 
with  a  little  smile,  that  was  almost  sarcastic,  on  her  pretty  small  features. 

"  You  mean  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  vanity  and  no  sympathy  ?  " 

"  You  have  a  great  deal  of  pride,"  said  the  princess,  discreetly,  as  she 
began  to  take  her  customary  noontide  walk  up  and  down  the  terrace,  her 
tall  cane  tapping  the  stones,  and  her  little  dog  running  before  her,  whilst  a 
hood  of  point  lace  and  a  sunshade  of  satin  kept  the  wind  from  her  pretty  white 
hair  and  the  sun  from  her  eyes,  that  were  still  blue  as  the  acres  of  mouse-ear 
that  grew  by  the  lake. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE  summer  glided  away  and  became  autumn,  and  the  Countess  Wanda 
refused  obstinately  to  fill  Hohenszalras  with  house-parties.  In  vain  her  aunt 
spoke  of  the  Lynau,  the  Windischgratz,  the  Hohenlohe,  and  the  other  great 
families  who  were  their  relatives  or  their  friends.  In  vain  she  referred  contin- 
ually to  the  fact  that  every  Schloss  in  Austria  and  all  adjacent  countries  was 
filling  with  guests  at  this  season,  and  the  woods  around  it  resounding  with  the 
hunter's  horn  and  the  hound's  bay.  In  vain  did  she  recapitulate  the  glories  of 
Hohenszalras  in  an  earlier  time,  and  hint  that  the  mistress  of  so  vast  a  domain 
owed  some  duties  to  society. 

Wanda  von  Szalras  opposed  to  all  these  suggestions  and  declarations  that 
indifference  which  would  have  seemed  obstinacy  had  it  been  less  mild.  As  for 
the  hunting-parties,  she  avowed  with  truth  that,  although  a  daughter  of  mighty 
hunters,  she  herself  regarded  all  pastimes  founded  on  cruelty  with  aversion 
and  contempt:  the  bears  and  the  boars,  the  wild  deer  and  the  mountain- 
chamois,  might  dwell  undisturbed  for  the  whole  of  their  lives,  so  far  as  she 
was  concerned.  When  a  bear  came  down  and  ate  off  the  heads  of  an  acre 
or  two  of  wheat,  she  recompensed  the  peasant  who  had  suffered  the  loss,  but 
she  would  not  have  her  jagermeister  track  the  poor  beast.  The  jagermeister 
sighed,  as  Madame  Ottilie  did,  for  the  bygone  times,  when  a  score  of  princes 
and  nobles  had  ridden  out  on  a  wolf-chase,  or  hundreds  of  peasants  had 
threshed  the  woods  to  drive  the  big  game  towards  the  Kaiser's  rifle;  but  for 
poachers  his  place  would  have  been  a  sinecure  and  his  days  a  weariness.  His 
mistress  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  She  preferred  her  forests  left  to  their 
unbroken  peace,  their  stillness  filled  with  the  sounds  of  rushing  waters  and  the 
calls  of  birds. 

The  weeks  glided  on  one  after  one,  with  the  even  measured  pace  of  monoto- 
nous and  unruffled  time:  her  hours  were  never  unoccupied,  for  her  duties  were 
constant  and  numerous. 

She  would  go  and  visit  the  sennerinn  in  their  loftiest  cattle-huts,  and  would 
descend  an  ice-slope  with  the  swiftness  and  security  of  a  practiced  mountaineer. 
In  her  childhood  she  and  Bela  had  gone  almost  everywhere  the  chamois  went, 
and  she  came  of  a  race  which,  joined  to  high  courage,  had  the  hereditary 
habits  of  a  great  endurance.  In  the  throne-room  of  Vienna,  with  her  great 
pearls  about  her,  that  had  once  been  sent  by  a  Sultan  to  a  Szalras  who  fought 
with  Wenceslaus,  she  was  the  stateliest  and  proudest  lady  of  the  greatest  aris- 
tocracy of  the  world;  but  on  her  own  mountain-sides  she  was  as  dauntless  as 
an  ibis,  as  sure-footed  as  a  goat,  and  would  sit  in  the  alpine  cabins  and  drink 
a  draught  of  milk  and  break  a  crust  of  rye-bread  as  willingly  as  though  she 
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were  a  sennerinn  herself;  so  she  would  take  the  oars  and  row  herself  unaided 
down  the  lake,  so  she  would  saddle  her  horse  and  ride  it  over  the  wildest 
country,  so  she  would  drive  her  sledge  over  many  a  German  mile  of  snow,  and 
even  in  the  teeth  of  a  north  wind  blowing  straight  from  the  Russian  plains 
and  the  Arctic  seas. 

"  Kear  nothing  !  "  had  been  said  again  and  again  to  her  in  her  childhood, 
and  she  had  learned  that  her  race  transmitted  to  and  imposed  its  courage  no 
less  on  its  daughters  than  on  its  sons.  Cato  would  have  admired  this  moun- 
tain-brood, even  though  its  mountain-lair  was  more  luxurious  than  he  would 
have  deemed  was  wise. 

She  knew  thoroughly  what  all  her  rights,  titles,  and  possessions  were.  She 
was  never  vague  or  uncertain  as  to  any  of  her  affairs,  and  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  deceive  or  to  cheat  her.  No  one  tried  to  do  so,  for  her  lawyers 
were  men  of  old-fashioned  ways  and  high  repute,  and  for  centuries  the  vast 
properties  of  the  Counts  von  Szalras  had  been  administered  wisely  and  honestly 
in  the  same  advocates'  offices,  which  were  close  underneath  the  Calvarienberg 
in  the  good  city  of  Salzburg.  Her  trustees  were  her  uncle  Cardinal  Vasarhely 
and  her  great-uncle  Prince  George  of  Lilienhohe;  they  were  old  men,  both 
devoted  to  her,  and  both  fully  conscious  that  her  intelligence  was  much  abler 
and  keener  than  their  own.  All  these  vast  possessions  gave  her  an  infinite 
variety  of  occupation  and  of  interests,  and  she  neglected  none  of  them.  Still, 
all  the  properties  and  duties  in  the  world  will  not  suffice  to  fill  up  the  heart  and 
mind  of  a  woman  of  four-and-t\venty  years  of  age,  who  enjoys  the  perfection  of 
bodily  health  and  of  physical  beauty.  The  most  spiritual  and  the  most  dutiful 
of  characters  cannot  altogether  resist  the  impulses  of  nature.  There  were 
times  when  she  now  began  to  think  that  her  life  was  somewhat  empty  and 
passionless. 

But  a  certain  sense  of  their  monotony  had  begun  for  the  first  time  to  come 
upon  her;  a  certain  vague  dissatisfaction  stirred  in  her  now  and  then.  The 
discontent  of  Sabran  seemed  to  have  left  a  shadow  of  itself  upon  her.  For  the 
first  time  she  seemed  to  be  listening,  as  it  were,  to  her  life  and  to  find  a  great 
silence  in  it;  there  was  no  echo  in  it  of  voices  she  loved. 

Why  had  she  never  perceived  it  before  ?  Why  did  she  become  conscious 
of  it  now  ?  She  asked  herself  this  impatiently  as  the  slight  but  bitter  flavor 
of  dissatisfaction  touched  her,  and  the  days  for  once  seemed — now  and  then — 
over-long. 

She  loved  her  people,  and  her  forests,  and  her  mountains,  and  she  had 
always  thought  that  they  would  be  sufficient  for  her,  and  she  had  honestly  told 
the  princess  that  of  solitude  she  was  not  afraid;  and  yet  a  certain  sense  that 
her  life  was  cold  and  in  a  measure  empty  had  of  late  crept  upon  her.  She 
wondered  angrily  why  a  vague  and  intangible  melancholy  stole  on  her  at  times, 
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which  was  different  from  the  sorrow  which  still  weighed  on  her  for  her  brother's 
death.  Now  and  then  she  looked  at  the  old  painted  box  of  the  spinet,  and 
thought  of  the  player  who  had  awakened  its  dumb  strings;  but  she  did  not 
suspect  for  a  moment  that  it  was  in  any  sense  his  companionship  which,  now 
that  it  was  lost,  made  the  even  familiar  tenor  of  her  time  appear  monotonous 
and  without  much  interest.  In  the  long  evenings,  whilst  the  princess  slumbered 
and  she  herself  sat  alone  watching  the  twilight  give  way  to  the  night  over  the 
broad  and  solemn  landscape,  she  felt  a  lassitude  which  did  not  trouble  her  in 
the  open  air,  in  the  daylight,  or  when  she  was  busied  in-doors  over  the  reports 
and  requirements  of  her  estates.  Unacknowledged,  indeed,  unknown  to  her, 
she  missed  the  corning  of  the  little  boat  from  the  Holy  Isle,  and  missed  the 
prayer  and  praise  of  the  great  tone-poets  rolling  to  her  ear  from  the  organ 
within.  If  any  one  had  told  her  that  her  late  guest  had  possessed  any  such 
power  to  make  her  days  look  gray  and  pass  tediously,  she  would  have  denied 
it,  and  been  quite  sincere  in  her  denial.  But  as  he  had  called  out  the  long- 
mute  music  from  the  spinet,  so  he  had  touched,  if  only  faintly,  certain  chords 
in  her  nature  that  until  then  had  been  dumb. 

"  I  am  not  like  you,  my  dear  Olga,"  she  wrote  to  her  relative,  the  Countess 
Brancka.  "  I  am  not  easily  amused.  That  course  effrtnee  of  the  great  world 
carries  you  honestly  away  with  it;  all  those  incessant  balls,  those  endless  visits, 
those  interminable  conferences  on  your  toilets,  that  continual  circling  of  human 
butterflies  round  you,  those  perpetual  courtships  of  half  a  score  of  young  men, 
— it  all  diverts  you.  You  are  never  tired  of  it;  you  cannot  understand  any 
life  outside  its  pale.  All  your  days,  whether  they  pass  in  Paris  or  Petersburg, 
at  Trouville,  at  Biarritz,  or  at  Vienna  or  Scheveningen,  are  modelled  on  the 
same  lines;  you  must  have  excitement,  as  you  have  your  cup  of  chocolate 
when  you  wake.  What  I  envy  you  is  that  the  excitement  excites  you.  When 
I  was  amidst  it,  I  was  not  excited;  I  was  seldom  even  diverted.  See  the  mis- 
fortune that  it  is  to  be  born  with  a  grave  nature  !  I  am  as  serious  as  Marcus 
Antoninus.  You  will  say  that  it  comes  of  having  learned  Latin  and  Greek. 
I  do  not  think  so;  I  fear  I  was  born  unamusable.  I  only  truly  care  about 
horses  and  trees,  a«d  they  are  both  grave  things,  though  a  horse  can  be  playful 
enough  sometimes  when  he  is  allowed  to  forget  his  servitude.  Your  friends 
the  famous  tailors  send  me  admirably-chosen  costumes,  which  please  that  sense 
in  me  which  Titians  and  Vandycks  do  (I  do  not  mean  to  be  profane);  but 
I  only  put  them  on  as  the  monks  do  their  frocks.  Perhaps  I  am  very  unworthy 
of  them;  at  least  I  cannot  talk  toilet  as  you  can  with  ardor  a  whole  morning 
and  every  whole  morning  of  your  life.  You  will  think  I  am  laughing  at  you; 
but  indeed  I  am  not.  I  envy  your  faculty  of  sitting,  as  I  am  sure  you  are 
sitting  now,  in  a  straw  chair  on  the  shore,  with  a  group  of  boulevardiers  around 
you,  and  a  crowd  making  a  double  hedge  to  look  at  you  when  it  is  your  pleasure 
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to  pace  the  planks.  My  language  is  involved.  I  do  not  envy  you  the  faculty 
of  doing  it,  of  course;  I  could  do  it  myself  to-morrow.  I  envy  you  the  faculty 
of  finding  amusement  in  doing  it,  and  finding  flattery  in  the  double  hedge." 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Countess  Brancka  wrote  back  in  reply,  — 

"The  world  is  like  wine;  fa  se  mousse  et  fa  monte.  There  are  heads  it  does 
not  affect;  there  are  palates  that  do  not  like  it,  yours  among  them.  But  there 
is  so  much  too  in  habit.  Living  alone  amidst  your  mountains,  you  have  lost 
all  taste  for  the  brouhaha  of  society,  which  grows  noisier,  it  must  be  said,  every 
year.  Yes,  we  are  noisy:  we  have  lost  our  dignity.  You  alone  keep  yours: 
you  are  the  chatelaine  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Perceforest  or  Parsifal  should 
come  riding  to  your  gates  of  granite.  By  the  way,  I  hear  you  have  been  enter- 
taining one  of  our  boulevardiers.  Rene  de  Sabran  is  charming,  and  the  hand- 
somest man  in  Paris;  but  he  is  not  Parsifal  or  Perceforest.  Between  ourselves, 
he  has  an  indifferent  reputation;  but  perhaps  he  has  repented  on  your  Holy 
Isle.  They  say  he  is  changed, — that  he  has  quarrelled  with  Cochonette  and 
that  he  is  about  to  be  made  deputy  for  his  department,  whose  representative 
has  just  died.  Pardon  me  for  naming  Cochonette;  it  is  part  of  our  decadence 
that  we  laugh  about  all  these  naughty  things  and  naughty  people,  who  are,  after 
all,  not  so  very  much  worse  than  we  are  ourselves.  But  you  do  not  laugh, 
whether  at  these  or  at  anything  else.  You  are  too  good,  my  beautiful  Wanda; 
it  is  your  sole  defect.  You  have  even  inoculated  this  poor  marquis,  who,  after 
a  few  weeks  upon  the  Szalrassee,  surrenders  Cochonette  for  the  Chambers  ! 
My  term  of  service  comes  round  next  month:  if  you  will  have  me,  I  will  take 
the  Tauern  on  my  road  to  Godollo.  I  long  to  embrace  you." 

"  Olga  will  take  pity  on  our  solitude,"  said  Wanda  von  Szalras  to  her  aunt. 
"I  have  not  seen  her  for  years,  but  I  imagine  she  is  little  changed." 

The  princess  read  the  letter,  frowning  and  pursing  her  lips  together  in  pretty 
rebuke  as  she  came  to  the  name  of  Cochonette. 

"They  have  indeed  lost  all  dignity,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh;  "  and  something 
more  than  dignity  also.  Olga  was  always  frivolous." 

"  All  her  monde\?>\  not  she  more  than  another." 

"  You  were  very  unjust,  you  see,  to  M.  de  Sabran;  he  pays  you  the  compli- 
ment of  following  your  counsels." 

Wanda  von  Szalras  rose  a  little  impatiently.  "  He  had  better  have  followed 
them  before  he  broke  the  bank  at  Monaco.  It  is  an  odd  sort  of  notoriety  with 
which  to  attract  the  pious  and  taciturn  Bretons;  and  when  he  was  here  he  had 
no  convictions.  I  suppose  he  picked  them  up  with  the  gold  pieces  at  the 
tables  ! " 

Olga,  Countess  Brancka,  nfa  Countess  Seriatine,  of  a  noble  Russian  family, 
had  been  married  at  sixteen  to  the  young  Gela  von  Szalras,  who,  a  few  months 
after  his  bridal,  had  been  shot  dead  on  the  battle-field  of  Solferino. 

7-5 
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After  scarce  a  year  of  mo'urning  she  had  fascinated  the  brother  of  Egon 
Vasarhely,  a  mere  youth,  who  bore  the  title  of  Count  Brancka.  There  had 
been  long  and  bitter  opposition  made  to  the  new  alliance  on  the  part  of  both 
families,  on  account  of  the  consanguinity  between  Stefan  Brancka  and  her 
young  dead  lord.  But  opposition  had  only  increased  the  ardor  of  the  young 
man  and  the  young  widow;  they  had  borne  down  all  resistance,  procured  all 
dispensations,  had  been  wedded,  and  in  a  year's  time  had  both  wished  the  deed 
undone.  Both  were  extravagant,  capricious,  self-indulgent,  and  unreasonable; 
their  two  egotisms  were  in  a  perpetual  collision.  They  met  but  seldom,  and 
never  met  without  quarrelling  violently.  The  only  issue  of  their  union  was  two 
little,  fantastic,  artificial  fairies,  who  were  called  respectively  Mila  and  Marie. 

At  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  the  Branckas,  Wanda  had  been  too  young  to 
take  action  upon  it;  but  the  infidelity  to  her  brother's  memory  had  offended 
and  wounded  her  deeply,  and  in  her  inmost  heart  she  had  never  pardoned  it, 
though  the  wife  of  Stefan  Brancka  had  been  a  passing  guest  at  Hohenszalras, 
where,  had  Count  Gela  lived,  she  would  have  reigned  as  sovereign  mistress. 
That  his  sister  reigned  there  in  her  stead  the  Countess  Olga  resented  keenly 
and  persistently.  Her  own  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  Szalras  had  been  for- 
feited under  her  first  marriage-contract  by  her  subsequent  alliance.  But  she 
never  failed  to  persuade  herself  that  her  exclusion  from  every  share  in  that 
magnificent  fortune  was  a  deep  wrong  done  to  herself,  and  she  looked  upon 
Wanda  von  Szalras  as  the  doer  of  that  wrong. 

In  appearance,  however,  she  was  always  cordial,  caressing,  affectionate,  and 
if  Wanda  chose  to  mistrust  her  affection  it  was,  she  reflected,  only  because  a 
life  of  unwise  solitude  had  made  a  character  naturally  grave  become  severe 
and  suspicious. 

The  Countess  Brancka  arrived  there  a  week  later.  She  was  a  small,  slender, 
lovely  woman,  with  fair  skin,  auburn  hair,  wondrous  black  eyes,  and  a  fragile 
frame  that  never  knew  fatigue.  She  held  a  high  office  at  the  Imperial  court, 
but  when  she  was  not  on  service  she  spent,  under  the  plea  of  health,  all  her 
time  at  Paris  or  .les  eaux.  She  came  with  her  numerous  attendants,  her  two 
tiny  children,  and  a  great  number  of  huge  fourgons  full  of  all  the  newest  marvels 
of  combination  in  costume.  She  was  seductive  and  caressing,  but  she  was 
capricious,  malicious,  and  could  be  even  violent;  in  general  she  was  gayly  given 
up  to  amusement  and  intrigue,  but  she  had  moments  of  rage  that  were  uncon- 
trollable. She  had  had  many  indiscretions  and  some  passions,  but  the  world 
liked  her  none  the  less  for  that;  she  was  a  great  lady,  and  in  a  sense  a  happy 
woman,  for  she  had  nerves  of  steel  despite  all  her  maladies,  and  brought  to  the 
pleasures  of  life  an  unflagging  and  even  ravenous  zest. 

When,  with  her  perfume  of  Paris,  her  restless  animation,  her  children  like 
little  figures  from  a  fashion-plate,  her  rapid  voice  that  was  shrill  yet  sweet,  like 
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a  silver  whistle,  and  her  eyes  that  sparkled  alike  with  mirth  and  with  malice, 
she  came  on  to  the  stately  terraces  of  Hohenszalras,  she  seemed  curiously 
discordant  with  it  and  its  old-world  peace  and  gravity.  She  was  like  a  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  of  Cham  thrust  between  the  illuminated  miniatures  of  a  missal. 

She  felt  it  herself. 

"  It  is  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  in  stone,"  she  said,  as  her  eyes  roved  over  the 
building,  which  she  had  not  visited  for  four  years.  "  And  you,  Wanda,  you 
look  like  Yseulte  of  the  White  Hand  or  the  Marguerite  des  Marguerites:  you 
must  be  sorry  you  did  not  live  in  those  times." 

"Yes;  if  only  for  one  reason.  One  could  make  the  impress  of  one's  own 
personality  so  much  more  strongly  on  the  time." 

"And  now  the  times  mold  us.  We  are  all  horribly  alike.  There  is  only 
yourself  who  retain  any  individuality  amidst  all  the  women  that  I  kno\v.  '  La 
meule  du  pressoir  de  Fabrutissement '  might  have  been  written  of  our  world. 
After  all,  you  are  wise  to  keep  out  of  it.  My  straw  chair  at  Trouville  looks 
trumpery  beside  that  ivory  chair  in  your  Rittersaal.  I  read  the  other  day  of 
some  actresses  dining  off  a  truffled  pheasant  and  a  sack  of  bonbons.  That 
is  the  sort  of  dinner  we  make  all  the  year  round,  morally — metaphorically — • 
how  do  you  say  it?  It  makes  us  thirsty,  and  perhaps — I  am  not  sure — perhaps 
it  leaves  us  half  starved,  though  we  nibble  the  sweetmeats  and  don't  know  it." 

"Your  dinner  must  lack  two  things, — bread  and  water." 

"Yes:  we  never  see  either.     It  is  all  truffles  and  caramels  and  vins  frapp/s." 

"  There  is  your  bread." 

She  glanced  at  the  little  children, — two  pretty  graceful  little  maids  of  six 
and  seven  years. 

"  Ouff"  said  Countess  Brancka.  "  They  are  only  little  bits  of  puff-paste, 
u  couple  of  petits  fours  baked  on  the  boulevards.  If  they  be  chic,  and  marry 
well,  I  for  one  shall  ask  no  more  of  them.  If  ever  you  have  children,  I  suppose 
you  will  rear  them  on  science  and  the  Antonines." 

"  Perhaps  on  the  open  air  and  Homer,"  said  Wanda,  with  a  smile. 

The  Countess  Brancka  was  silent  a  moment,  then  said,  abruptly, — 

"  You  dismissed  Egon  again  ?  " 

"  Has  he  made  you  his  ambassadress  ?  " 

"No;  oh,  no;  he  is  too  proud:  only  we  all  are  aware  of  his  wishes.  Wanda, 
do  you  know  that  you  have  some  cruelty  in  you,  some  sternness  ? " 

"  I  think  not.  The  cruelty  would  be  to  grant  the  wishes.  With  a  loveless 
wife  Egon  would  be  much  more  unhappy  than  he  is  now." 

"  Oh,  after  a  few  months  he  would  not  care,  you  know:  they  never  do.  To 
unite  your  fortunes  is  the  great  thing:  you  could  lead  your  lives  as  you  liked." 

"Our  fortunes  do  very  well  apart,"  said  the  Countess  von  Szalras,  with  a 
patience  which  cost  her  some  effort. 
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"Yours  is  immense,"  said  Madame  Brancka,  with  a  sigh,  for  her  own  and 
her  husband's  wealth  had  been  seriously  involved  by  extravagance  and  that 
high  play  in  which  they  both  indulged.  "  And  it  must  accumulate  in  your 
hands.  You  cannot  spend  much.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  spend  much. 
You  never  receive;  you  never  go  to  your  palaces;  you  never  leave  Hohen- 
szalras;  and  you  are  so  wise  a  woman  that  you  never  commit  any  follies.-" 

Wanda  was  silent.  It  did  not  appear  to  her  that  she  was  called  on  to  dis- 
cuss her  expenditure. 

Dinner  was  announced;  their  attendants  took  away  the  children;  the 
princess  woke  up  from  a  little  doze,  and  said,  suddenly,  "  Olga,  is  M.  de  Sabran 
elected  ? " 

"  Aunt  Ottilie,"  said  her  niece,  hastily,  "  has  lost  her  affections  to  that 
gentleman,  because  he  painted  her  saint  on  a  screen,  and  had  all  old  Haydn 
at  his  fingers'  ends." 

"The  election  does  not  take  place  until  next  month,"  said  the  countess. 
"  He  will  certainly  be  returned,  because  of  the  blind  fidelity  of  the  department 
to  his  name.  The' odd  thing  is  that  he  should  wish  to  be  so." 

"  Wanda  told  him  it  was  his  duty,"  said  Madame  Ottilie,  with  innocent 
malice. 

The  less  innocent  malice  of  the  Countess  Brancka's  eyes  fell  for  a  passing 
moment  with  inquiry  and  curiosity  on  the  face  of  her  hostess,  which,  however, 
told  her  nothing. 

"  Then  he  was  Parsifal  or  Perceforest !  "  she  cried,  "  and  he  has  ridden 
away  to  find  the  emerald  cup  of  tradition.  What  a  pity  that  he  paused  on  his 
was  to  break  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo  !  The  two  do  not  accord.  I  fear  he  is 
but  Lancelot." 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  pursue  an  honorable  ambition," 
said  the  princess,  with  some  offence. 

"  No  reason  at  all,  even  if  it  be  not  an  honorable  one,"  said  Madame  Brancka, 
with  a  curious  intonation.  "  He  always  wins  at  baccara;  he  has  done  some 
inimitable  caricatures  which  hang  at  the  Mirliton;  he  is  an  amateur  Rubinstein, 
and  he  has  been  the  lover  of  Cochonette.  These  are  his  qualifications  for 
the  Chambers;  and  if  they  be  not  as  valiant  ones  as  those  of  les  Preux,  they 
are  at  least  more  amusing." 

"  My  dear  Olga,"  said  the  princess,  with  a  certain  dignity  of  reproof,  "you 
are  not  on  your  straw  chair  at  Trouville.  There  are  subjects,  expressions, 
suggestions,  which  are  not  agreeable  to  my  ears  or  on  your  lips." 

"Cochonette!"  murmured  the  offender,  with  a  graceful  little  courtesy  of 
obedience  and  contrition.  "  Oh,  madame,  if  you  knew  !  A  year  ago  we  talked 
of  nothing  else  !  " 

The  Countess  Brancka  wished  to  talk  still  of  nothing  else,  and,  though  she 
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encountered  a  chillness  and  silence  that  would  have  daunted  a  less  bold  spirit, 
she  contrived  to  excite  in  the  princess  a  worldly  and  almost  unholy  curiosity 
concerning  that  heroine  of  profane  history  who  had  begun  life  in  a  little  lake- 
house  of  the  Batignolles,  and  had  achieved  the  success  of  putting  her  name 
(or  her  nickname)  upon  the  lips  of  all  Paris. 

Throughout  dinner  she  spoke  of  little  save  of  Cochonette,  that  goddess  of 
bouffe,  and  of  Parsifal,  as  she  persisted  in  baptizing  the  one  lover  to  whom 
alone  the  goddess  had  ever  been  faithful.  With  ill-concealed  impatience  her 
hostess  bore  awhile  with  the  subject,  then  dismissed  it  somewhat  peremptorily. 

"  We  are  provincials,  my  dear  Olga,"  she  said,  with  a  very  cold  inflection 
of  contempt  in  her  voice.  "  We  are  very  antiquated  in  our  ways  and  our  views. 
Bear  with  our  prejudices,  and  do  not  scare  our  decorum.  We  keep  it  by  us  as 
we  keep  kingfishers'  skins  among  our  furs  in  summer  against  moth, —  a  mere 
superstition,  I  daresay,  but  we  are  only  rustic  people." 

"  How  you  say  that,  Wanda,"  said  her  guest,  with  a  droll  little  laugh,  "  and 
you  look  like  Marie  Antoinette  all  the  while  !  Why  will  you  bury  yourself  ! 
You  would  only  need  to  be  seen  in  Paris  a  week,  and  all  the  world  would  turn 
after  you  and  go  back  to  tradition  and  ermine  instead  of  chien  and  plush.  If 
you  live  another  ten  years  as  you  live  now,  you  will  turn  Hohenszalras  into  a 
religious  house;  and  even  Madame  Ottilie  would  regret  that.  You  will  insti- 
tute a  Carmelite  order,  because  white  becomes  you  so.  Poor  Egon  !  he  would 
sooner  have  you  laugh  about  Cochonette." 

The  evening  was  chill,  but  beautifully  calm  and  free  of  mist.  Wanda  von 
Szalras  walked  out  on  to  the  terrace,  whilst  her  cousin  and  guest,  missing  the 
stimulus  of  her  usual  band  of  lovers  and  friends,  curled  herself  up  on  a  deep 
chair  and  fell  sound  asleep  like  a  dormouse. 

There  was  no  sound  on  the  night,  except  the  ripple  of  the  lake-water  below, 
and  the  splash  of  torrents  falling  down  the  cliffs  around.  A  sense  of  irritation 
and  of  pleasure  moved  her  both  in  the  same  moment.  What  was  a  French 
courtesan,  a  singer  of  lewd  songs,  an  interpreter  of  base  passions,  to  her  ? 
Nothing,  except  a  creature  to  be  loathed  and  pitied,  as  men  in  health  feel  a 
disgusted  compassion  for  disease.  Yet  she  felt  a  certain  anger  stir  in  her  as 
she  recalled  all  this  frivolous,  trivial,  ill-flavored  chatter  of  her  cousin's.  And 
what  was  it  to  her  if  one  of  the  many  lovers  of  this  woman  had  cast  her  spells 
from  about  him  and  left  her  for  a  manlier  and  a  worthier  arena  ?  Yet  she  could 
not  resist  a  sense  of  delicate  distant  homage  to  herself  in  the  act,  in  the  mute 
obedience  to  her  counsels  such  as  a  knight  might  render,  even  Lancelot  with 
stained  honor  and  darkened  soul. 

The  silence  of  it  touched  her. 

He  had  said  nothing;  only  by  mere  chance,  in  the  idle  circling  of  giddy 
rumor,  she  learned  that  he  had  remembered  her  words  and  followed  her  sug- 
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gestion.  There  was  a  subtile  and  flattering  reverence  in  it  which  pleased  the 
taste  of  a  woman  who  was  always  proud  but  never  vain.  And  to  any  noble 
temperament  there  is  a  singularly  pure  and  honest  joy  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  been  in  any  measure  the  means  of  raising  higher  instincts  and  loftier 
desires  in  any  human  soul  that  was  not  dead  but  sleeping. 

The  shrill  voice  of  Olga  Brancka  startled  her  as  it  broke  in  on  her 
musings. 

"  I  have  been  asleep  !  "  she  cried,  as  she  rose  out  of  her  deep  chair  and 
came  forth  into  the  moonlight.  "  Pray  forgive  me,  Wanda.  You  will  have  all 
that  drowsy  water  running  and  tumbling  all  over  the  place.  It  makes  one 
think  of  the  voices  in  the  Sistine  in  Passion  Week:  there  are  the  gloom,  the 
hush,  the  sigh,  the  shriek,  the  eternal  appeal,  the  eternal  accusation.  That 
water  would  drive  me  into  hysteria.  Could  you  not  drain  it,  divert  it,  send  it 
under  ground, — silence  it  somehow  ?  " 

"  When  you  can  keep  the  Neva  flowing  at  New- Year,  perhaps  I  shall  be  able. 
But  I  would  not  if  I  could.  I  have  had  all  that  water  about  me  from  baby- 
hood: when  I  am  away  from  the  sound  of  it  I  feel  as  if  some  hand  had  woolled 
up  my  ears." 

"  That  is  what  I  feel  when  I  am  away  from  the  noise  of  the  streets.  Oh, 
Wanda  !  to  think  that  you  can  do  utterly  as  you  like,  and  yet  do  not  like  to 
have  the  sea  of  light  of  the  Champs-Elysees  or  the  Graben  before  your  eyes, 
rather  than  that  gliding,  dusky  water  !  " 

"  The  water  is  a  mirror.  I  can  see  my  own  soul  in  it,  and  nature's:  perhaps 
one  hopes  even  sometimes  to  see  God's." 

"  That  is  not  living,  my  dear:  it  is  dreaming." 

"Oh,  no;  my  life  is  very  real;  it  is  as  real  as  light  to  darkness;  it  is 
absolute  prose." 

"  Make  it  poetry,  then:  that  is  very  easy." 

"  Poetry  is  to  the  poetical:  I  am  by  no  means  poetical.  My  stud-book,  my 
stewards'  ledgers,  my  bankers'  accounts,  form  the  chief  of  my  literature.  You 
know  I  am  a  practical  farmer." 

"  I  know  you  are  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  one  of  the  richest  women 
in  Europe,  and  you  live  as  if  you  were  fifty  years  old,  ugly,  and  devote.  All 
this  will  grow  on  you.  In  a  few  years'  time  you  will  be  a  hermit,  a  prude,  an 
ascetic.  You  will  found  a  new  order,  and  be  canonized  after  death." 

"  My  aunt  is  afraid  that  I  shall  die  a  free-thinker.  It  is  hard  to  please 
every  one,"  replied  the  Countess  Wanda,  with  unruffled  good-humor.  "  It  is 
poetical  people  who  found  religious  orders,  enthusiasts,  visionaries:  I  wish  I 
were  one  of  them.  But  I  am  not.  The  utmost  I  can  do  is  to  follow  George 
Herbert's  precept,  and  sweep  my  own  little  chambers,  so  that  this  sweeping  may 
be  in  some  sort  a  duty  done." 
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"  You  are  a  good  woman,  Wanda,  and  I  daresay  a  grand  one,  but  you  are 
too  grave  for  me." 

"You  mean  that  I  am  dull?  People  always  grow  dull  who  live  much 
alone." 

"  But  you  could  have  the  whole  world  at  your  feet  if  you  only  raised  a 
finger." 

"  That  would  not  amuse  me  at  all." 

Her  guest  gave  an  impatient  movement  of  her  shoulders.  After  a  little 
she  said,  "  Did  Rene  de  Sabran  amuse  you  ?" 

Wanda  von  Szalras  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  In  a  measure  he  interested  me,"  she  answered,  being  a  perfectly  truthful 
woman.  "  He  is  a  man  who  has  the  capacity  of  great  things,  but  he  seems  to 
me  to  be  his  own  worst  enemy:  if  he  had  fewer  gifts  he  might  probably  have 
more  achievement.  A  waste  of  power  is  always  a  melancholy  sight." 

"  He  is  only  a  boulevardier,  you  know." 

"  No  doubt  your  Paris  asphalte  is  the  modern  embodiment  of  Circe." 

"  But  he  is  leaving  Circe." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  him  if  he  be.  But  I  do  not  know  why  you  speak 
of  him  so  much.  He  is  a  stranger  to  me,  and  will  never,  most  likely,  cross 
my  path  again." 

"  Oh,  Parsifal  will  come  back,"  said  Madame  Brancka,  with  a  little  smile. 
"  Hohenszalras  is  his  Holy  Grail." 

"  He  can  scarcely  come  uninvited;  and  who  will  invite  him  here?"  said  the 
mistress  of  Hohenszalras,  with  cold  literalness. 

"Destiny  will, — the  great  master  of  the  ceremonies  who  disposes  of  us  all," 
said  her  cousin. 

"  Destiny  !  "  said  Wanda,  with  some  contempt.  "  Ah,  you  are  superstitious: 
irreligious  people  always  are.  You  believe  in  mesmerism  and  disbelieve  in 
God." 

"  Oh,  most  holy  mother,  cannot  you  make  Wanda  a  little  like  other  people  ? " 
said  the  Countess  Brancka,  when  her  hostess  had  left  her  alone  with  Princess 
Ottilie.  "  She  is  as  much  a  fourteenth-century  figure  as  any  one  of  those 
knights  in  the  Rittersaal." 

"  Wanda  is  a  gentlewoman,"  said  the  princess,  dryly  "  You  great  ladies 
are  not  always  that,  my  dear  Olga.  You  are  all  vz\y  piquante  and  provoquante, 
no  doubt,  but  you  have  forgotten  what  dignity  is  like,  and  perhaps  you  have 
forgotten,  too,  what  self-respect  is  like.  It  is  but  another  old-fashioned  word." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  late  summer  passed  on  into  full  autumn,  and  he  never  returned  to  the 
little  isle  under  the  birches  and  willows.  The  monks  spoke  of  him  often  with 
the  wondering  admiration  of  rustic  recluses  for  one  who  had  seemed  to  them 
the  very  incarnation  of  that  world  which  to  them  was  only  a  vague  name.  His 
talents  were  remembered,  his  return  was  longed  for;  a  silver  reliquary  and  an 
antique  book  of  plain-song  which  he  had  sent  them  were  all  that  remained  to 
them  of  his  sojourn  there.  As  they  angled  for  trout  under  the  drooping 
boughs,  or  sat  and  dozed  in  the  cloister  as  the  rain  fell,  they  talked  together 
of  that  marvellous  visitant  with  regret.  Sometimes  they  said  to  one  another 
that  they  had  fancied  once  upon  a  time  he  would  have  become  lord  there  where 
the  spires  and  pinnacles  and  shining  sloping  roofs  of  the  great  Schloss  rose 
amidst  the  woods  across  the  Szalrassee.  When  their  grand  prior  heard  them 
say  so,  he  rebuked  them. 

"Our  lady  is  a  true  daughter  of  the  Holy  Church,"  he  said:  "  all  the  lands 
and  all  the  wealth  she  has  will  come  to  the  Church.  You  will  see,  should 
we  outlive  her, — which  the  saints  send  we  may  not  do, — that  the  burg  will  be 
bequeathed  by  her  to  form  a  convent  of  Ursulines.  It  is  the  order  she  most 
loves." 

She  overheard  him  say  so  once  when  she  sat  in  her  boat  beneath  the  willows 
drifting  by  under  the  island,  and  she  sighed  impatiently. 

"  No,  I  shall  not  do  that,"  she  thought.  "  The  religious  foundations  did 
a  great  work  in  their  time,  but  that  time  is  over.  They  can  no  more  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  change  of  thought  and  habit  than  I  can  set  sail  like  St.  Ursula 
with  eleven  thousand  virgins.  Hohenszalras  shall  go  to  the  Crown:  they  will 
do  what  seems  best  with  it.  But  I  may  live  fifty  years  and  more." 

A  certain  sadness  came  over  her  as  she  thought  so:  a  long  life,  a  lonely 
life,  appalled  her,  even  though  it  was  cradled  in  all  luxury  and  strengthened 
with  all  power. 

"  If  only  my  Bela  were  living  !  "  she  said,  half  aloud;  and  the  water  grew 
dim  to  her  sight  as  it  flowed  away  green  and  sparkling  into  the  deep  long- 
shadows  of  its  pine-clothed  shores,  shadows  stretching  darkly  across  its  western 
side,  whilst  the  eastern  extremity  was  still  warm  in  the  afternoon  light. 

The  great  pile  of  Hohenszalras  seemed  to  tower  up  into  the  very  clouds; 
the  evening  sun,  not  yet  sunk  behind  the  Venediger  range,  shone  ruddily  on 
all  its  towers  and  its  gothic  spires,  and  the  grim  sculptures  and  the  glistening 
metal,  with  which  it  was  so  lavishly  ornamented,  were  illumined  till  it  looked 
like  some  colossal  and  enchanted  citadel,  where  soon  the  magic  ivory  horn  of 
Childe  Roland  might  sound  and  wake  the  spell-bound  warders. 
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If  only  Bela,  lord  of  all,  had  lived  ! 

But  her  regret  was  not  only  for  her  brother. 

In  the  October  of  that  year  her  solitude  was  broken.  Her  sovereigns 
signified  their  desire  to  see  Hohenszalras  again.  They  were  about  to  visit 
Salzburg,  and  expressed  their  desire  to  pass  three  days  in  the  Iselthal.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  express  gratitude  for  the  honor  and  make  the 
necessary  preparations.  The  Von  Szalras  had  been  always  loyal  allies  rather 
than  subjects,  and  their  devotion  to  the  Hapsburg  house  had  been  proved 
in  many  ways  and  with  constancy.  She  felt  that  she  would  rather  have  to  col- 
lect and  equip  a  regiment  of  horse,  as  her  fathers  had  done,  than  fill  her  home 
with  the  tapage  inevitable  to  an  Imperial  reception;  but  she  was  not  insensible 
to  the  friendship  that  dictated  this  mark  of  honor. 

"  Fate  conspires  to  make  me  break  my  resolutions,"  she  said  to  the  princess, 
who  answered,  with  scant  sympathy, — 

"There  are  some  resolutions  much  more  wisely  broken  than  persevered  in: 
your  vows  of  solitude  are  among  them." 

"  Three  days  will  not  long  affect  my  solitude." 

"  Who  knows  ?  At  all  events,  Hohenszalras  for  those  three  days  will  be 
worthy  of  its  traditions, — if  only  it  will  not  rain." 

"  We  will  hope  that  it  may  not.     Let  us  prepare  the  list  of  invitations." 

When  she  had  addressed  all  the  invitations  to  some  fifty  of  the  greatest 
families  of  the  Empire  for  the  house-party,  she  took  one  of  the  cards  engraved 
"  To  meet  their  Imperial  Majesties,"  and  hesitated  some  moments,  then  wrote 
across  it  the  name  of  Sabran. 

"You  will  like  to  see  your  friend,"  she  said,  as  she  passed  it  to  her  aunt. 

"  Certainly  I  should  like  to  do  so,  but  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  not  come." 

"  Not  come  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  will  not.  You  will  never  understand,  my  dear  Wanda,  that 
men  may  love  you." 

"  I  certainly  saw  nothing  of  love  in  the  conversation  of  M.  de  Sabran," 
she  answered,  with  some  irritation. 

"In  his  conversation  ?     Very  likely  not:  he  is  a  proud  man  and  poor." 

"Since  he  has  ceased  to  visit  Monte  Carlo." 

"  You  are  ungenerous,  Wanda." 

"I?" 

The  accusation  fell  on  her  with  a  shock  of  surprise,  under  which  some  sense 
of  error  stirred.  Was  it  possible  she  could  be  ungenerous, — she,  whose  character 
had  always,  even  in  its  faults,  been  cast  on  lines  so  broad  ?  She  let  his  invita- 
tion go  away  with  the  rest  in  the  post-bag  to  Matrey. 

In  a  week  his  answer  came  with  others.  He  was  very  sensible,  very  grateful, 
but  the  political  aspect  of  the  time  forbade  him  to  leave  France;  his  election 
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had  entailed  on  him  many  obligations;  the  Chambers  would  meet  next  month, 
etc.,  etc.  He  laid  his  homage  and  regrets  at  the  feet  of  the  ladies  of  Hohen- 
szalras. 

"  I  was  sure  he  would  say  so,"  the  princess  observed.  It  did  not  lie  within 
her  Christian  obligations  to  spare  the  "je  vous  F  avals  bien  dtt." 

"  It  is  very  natural  that  he  should  not  jeopardize  his  public  prospects," 
answered  Wanda,  herself  angrily  conscious  of  a  disappointment,  with  which 
there  was  mingled  also  a  sense  of  greater  respect  for  him  that  she  had  ever 
before  felt. 

"  He  cares  nothing  at  all  about  those,"  said  the  princess,  sharply.  "  If  he 
had  the  position  of  Egon  he  would  come.  His  political  prospects  !  Do  you 
pretend  to  be  ignorant  that  he  only  went  to  the  Chambers  as  he  went  to 
Romaris,  because  you  recommended  ambition  and  activity  ? " 

"  If  that  be  the  case,  he  is  most  wise  not  to  come,"  answered,  with  some 
coldness,  the  chatelaine  of  Hohenszalras;  and  she  went  to  visit  the  stables, 
which  would  be  more  important  in  the  eyes  of  her  Imperial  mistress  than  any 
other  part  of  the  castle. 

"  She  will  like  Cadiga,"  she  thought,  as  she  stroked  the  graceful  throat  of 
an  Arab  mare  which  she  had  had  over  from  Africa  three  months  before,  a  pure- 
bred daughter  of  the  desert,  "shod  with  lightning." 

She  conversed  long  with  her  stallmeister  Ulrich,  and  gave  him  various 
directions. 

"  We  are  all  grown  very  rustic  and  old-fashioned  here,"  she  said,  with  a 
smile.  "  But  the  horses  at  least  will  not  disgrace  us." 

Ulrich  asked  his  most  high  countess  if  the  Markgraf  von  Sabran  would  be 
of  the  house-party,  and  when  she  answered,  "  No,"  said,  with  regret,  that  no 
one  had  ever  looked  so  well  on  Siegfried  as  he  had  done. 

"  He  did  ride  very  well,"  she  said,  and  turned  to  the  stall  where  the  sorrel 
Siegfried  stood.  She  sighed  unconsciously  as  she  drew  the  tufted  hair  hanging 
over  the  horse's  forehead  through  her  fingers  with  tenderness.  What  if  she 
were  to  make  Siegfried  and  all  else  his,  if  it  were  true  that  he  loved  her  ? 
She  thrust  the  thought  away  almost  before  it  took  any  real  shape. 

"  I  do  not  even  believe  it,"  she  said,  have  aloud;  and  yet  in  her  innermost 
heart  she  did  believe  it. 

The  Imperial  visit  was  made,  and  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  state  apartments  were  opened,  the  servants  wore  their  state  liveries, 
the  lake  had  its  banners  and  flags,  its  decorated  landing-stairs  and  velvet- 
cushioned  boats;  the  stately  and  silent  place  was  full  for  three  days  and  nights 
of  animated  and  brilliant  life,  and  great  hunting-parties  rejoiced  the  soul  of 
old  Otto  and  made  the  forests  ring  with  sound  of  horn  and  rifle.  The  culverins  | 
on  the  keep  fired  their  salutes,  the  chimes  of  the  island  monastery  echoed  the! 
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bells  of  the  clock-tower  of  the  Schloss,  the  schools  sang  with  clear  fresh  voices 
the  Kaiser's  Hymn,  the  sun  shone,  the  jagers  were  in  full  glory,  the  castle  was 
filled  with  guests  and  their  servants,  the  long  unused  theatre  had  a  troop  of 
Viennese  to  play  comedies  on  its  bijou  stage,  the  ball-room,  lined  with  its 
Venetian  mirrors  and  its  Riesener  gilding,  was  lit  up  once  more  after  many 
years  of  gloom,  the  nobles  of  the  provinces  came  from  far  and  wide  at  the 
summons  of  the  lady  of  Hohenszalras,  and  the  greater  nobles  who  formed 
the  house-party  were  well  amused  and  well  content,  whilst  the  Imperial  guests 
were  frankly  charmed  with  all  things  and  honestly  reluctant  to  depart. 

When  she  accompanied  them  to  the  foot  of  the  terrace-stairs,  and  there 
took  leave  of  them,  she  could  feel  that  their  visit  had  been  one  of  unfeigned 
enjoyment,  and  her  farewell  gift  to  her  Kaiserinn  was  Cadiga.  They  had  left 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was 
filled  till  sunset  by  the  departure  of  the  other  guests:  it  was  fatiguing  and 
crowded.  When  the  last  visitor  had  gone,  she  dropped  down  on  a  great  chair 
in  the  Rittersaal  and  gave  a  long-drawn  sigh  of  relief. 

"  What  a  long  strain  on  one's  powers  of  courtesy  !  "  she  murmured.  "  It  is 
more  exhausting  than  to  climb  Gross  Glockner  !  " 

"  It  has  been  perfectly  successful  ! "  said  the  princess,  whose  cheeks  were 
warm  and  whose  eyes  were  bright  with  triumph. 

"  It  has  been  only  a  matter  of  money,"  said  the  Countess  von  Szalras,  with 
some  contempt.  "  Nothing  makes  one  feel  so  bourgeoise  as  a  thing  like  this. 
Any  merchant  or  banker  could  do  the  same.  It  is  impossible  to  put  any 
originality  into  it.  It  is  like  diamonds.  Any  one  only  heard  of  yesterday 
could  do  as  much,  if  they  had  only  the  money  to  do  it  with.  You  do  not  seem 
to  see  what  I  mean  ?  " 

"I  see  that,  as  usual,  you  are  discontented  when  any  other  woman  would 
be  in  paradise,''  answered  the  abbess,  a  little  tartly.  "  Pray,  could  the  bour- 
geoise have  a  residence  ten  centuries  old  ? " 

"  I  am  afraid  she  could  buy  one  easily." 

"  Would  that  be  the  same  thing  ?  " 

"Certainly  not;  but  it  would  enable  her  to  do  all  I  have  done  for  the  last 
three  days  if  she  had  only  money  enough:  she  could  even  give  away  Cadiga." 

"  She  could  not  get  Cadiga  accepted,"  said  Princess  Ottilie,  dryly.  "  You 
are  tired,  my  love,  and  so  do  not  appreciate  your  own  triumphs.  It  has  been 
a  very  great  success." 

"They  were  very  kind;  they  are  always  so  kind.  But  all  the  time  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  'Are  they  not  horribly  fatigued  ? '  It  wearied  me  so  myself, 
I  could  not  believe  that  they  were  otherwise  than  weary  too." 

"  It  has  been  a  great  success,"  repeated  the  princess.  "  But  you  are  always 
discontented." 
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Wanda  did  not  reply;  she  leaned  back  against  the  Cordovan  leather  back 
of  the  chair,  crushing  her  chestnut  hair  against  the  emblazoned  scutcheon  of 
her  house.  She  was  very  fatigued,  and  her  face  was  pale.  For  three  whole 
days  and  evenings  to  preserve  an  incessant  vigilance  of  courtesy,  a  continual 
assumption  of  interest,  an  unremitting  appearance  of  enjoyment,  a  perpetual 
smile  of  welcome,  is  very  tedious  work:  those  in  love  with  social  successes  are 
sustained  by  the  consciousness  of  them,  but  she  was  not.  An  imperial  visit 
more  or  less  could  add  not  one  hair's  breadth  to  the  greatness  of  the  house 
of  Szalras. 

And  there  was  a  dull,  half-conscious  pain  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  She 
was  thinking  of  Egon  Vasarhely,  who  had  said  he  could  not  leave  his  regiment; 
of  Rene  de  Sabran,  who  had  said  he  could  not  leave  his  country.  Even  to 
those  who  care  nothing  for  society,  and  dislike  the  stir  and  noise  of  the  world 
about  them,  there  is  still  always  a  vague  sense  of  depression  in  the  dispersion 
of  a  great  party;  the  house  seems  so  strangely  silent,  the  rooms  seem  so 
strangely  empty;  servants  flitting  noiselessly  here  and  there,  a  dropped  flower, 
a  fallen  jewel,  an  oppressive  scent  from  multitudes  of  fading  blossoms,  a  broken 
vase  perhaps,  or  perhaps  a  snapped  fan, — these  are  all  that  are  left  of  the 
teeming  life  crowded  here  one  little  moment  ago.  Though  one  may  be  glad 
they  are  all  gone,  yet  there  is  a  certain  sadness  in  it.  "  Le  lendemain  de  la 
fite  "  keeps  its  pathos,  even  though  the  fete  itself  has  possessed  no  poetry  and 
no  power  to  amuse. 

The  princess,  who  was  very  fatigued  too,  though  she  would  not  confess  that 
social  duties  could  ever  exhaust  any  one,  went  softly  away  to  her  own  room, 
and  Wanda  sat  alone  in  the  great  Rittersaal,  with  the  afternoon  light  pouring 
through  the  painted  casements  on  to  the  damascened  armor,  and  the  Flemish 
tapestries,  and  the  great  dais  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  with  its  two-headed  eagle 
that  Dante  cursed,  its  draperies  of  gold-colored  velvet,  its  great  escutcheons  in 
beaten  and  enamelled  metal. 

Discontented  !  The  princess  had  left  that  truthful  word  behind  her  like  a 
little  asp  creeping  upon  a  marble  floor.  It  stung  her  conscience  with  a  certain 
reproach,  her  pride  with  a  certain  impatience.  Discontented  ! — she  who  had 
always  been  so  equable  of  temper,  so  enamoured  of  solitude,  so  honestly  loyal 
to  her  people  and  her  duties,  so  entirely  grateful  to  the  placid  days  that  came 
and  went  as  calmly  as  the  breathing  of  her  breast ! 

Was  it  possible  she  was  discontented  ? 

How  all  the  great  world  that  had  just  left  her  would  have  laughed  at  her, 
and  asked  what  doubled  rose-leaf  made  her  misery  ! 

Hardly  any  one  on  earth  could  be  more  entirely  free  than  she  was,  more 
covered  with  all  good  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  circumstances;  and  she  had  always 
been  so  grateful  to  her  life  until  now.  Would  she  never  cease  to  miss  the 
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coming  of  the  little  boat  across  from  the  Holy  Isle  ?  She  was  angry  that  this 
memory  should  have  so  much  power  to  pursue  her  thought  and  spoil  the  present 
hours.  Had  he  but  been  there,  she  knew  very  well  that  the  pageantry  of  the 
past  three  days  would  not  have  been  the  mere  empty  formalities,  the  mere  gilded 
tedium,  that  they  had  appeared  to  be  to  her. 

On  natures  thoughtful  and  profound  silence  has  sometimes  a  much  greater 
power  than  speech.  Now  and  then  she  surprised  herself  in  the  act  of  thinking 
how  artificial  human  life  had  become,  when  the  mere  accident  of  a  greater  or 
lesser  fortune  determined  whether  a  man  who  respected  himself  could  declare 
his  feeling  for  a  woman  he  loved.  It  seemed  lamentably  conventional  and 
unreal;  and  yet  had  he  not  been  fettered  by  silence  he  would  have  been  no 
gentleman. 

Life  resumed  its  placid  even  tenor  at  Hohenszalras  after  this  momentary 
disturbance.  Autumn  comes  early  in  the  Glockner  and  Venediger  groups. 
Madame  Ottilie  with  a  shiver  heard  the  north  winds  sweep  through  the  yellow- 
ing forests,  and  watched  the  white  mantle  descend  lower  and  lower  down  the 
mountain-sides.  Another  winter  was  approaching,  a  winter  in  which  she  would 
see  no  one,  hear  nothing,  sit  all  day  by  her  wood  fire,  half  asleep  for  sheer 
want  of  interest  to  keep  her  awake:  the  very  post-boy  was  sometimes  detained 
by  the  snowfall  for  whole  days  together  in  his  passage  to  and  from  Matrey. 

"  It  is  all  very  well  for  you,"  she  said  pettishly  to  her  niece.  "You  have 
youth,  you  have  strength,  you  like  to  have  four  mad  horses  put  in  your  sleigh 
and  drive  them  like  demoniacs  through  howling  deserts  of  frozen  pine  forests, 
and  come  home  when  the  great  stars  are  all  out,  with  your  eyes  shining  like 
the  planets,  and  the  beasts  all  white  with  foam  and  icicles.  You  like  that;  you 
can  do  it;  you  prefer  it  before  anything.  But  I — what  have  I  to  do  ?  One 
cannot  eat  nougats  forever,  nor  yet  read  one's  missal.  Even  you  will  allow 
that  the  evenings  are  horribly  long.  Your  horses  cannot  help  you  there.  You 
embroider  very  artistically,  but  they  would  do  that  all  for  you  at  any  convent; 
and  to  be  sure  you  write  your  letters  and  audit  your  accounts,  but  you  might 
just  as  well  leave  it  all  to  your  lawyers.  Olga  Brancka  is  quite  right,  though  I 
do  not  approve  of  her  mode  of  expression,  but  she  is  quite  right:  you  should 
be  in  the  world." 

But  she  failed  to  move  the  Countess  Wanda  by  a  hair's  breadth,  and  soon 
the  hush  of  winter  settled  down  on  Hohenszalras,  and  when  the  first  frost  had 
hardened  the  ground  the  four  black  horses  were  brought  out  in  the  sleigh,  and 
their  mistress,  wrapped  in  furs  to  the  eyes,  began  those  headlong  gallops 
through  the  silent  forests  which  stirred  her  to  a  greater  exhilaration  than  any 
pleasures  of  the  world  could  have  raised  in  her.  To  guide  those  high-mettled, 
half-broken,  high-bred  creatures,  fresh  from  freedom  on  the  plains  of  the 
Danube,  was  like  holding  the  reins  of  the  winds. 
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One  day  at  dusk  as  she  returned  from  one  of  these  drives,  and  went  to  see 
the  Princess  Ottilie  before  changing  her  dress,  the  princess  received  her  with  a 
little  smile  and  a  demure  air  of  triumph, — of  smiling  triumph.  In  her  hand 
was  an  open  letter,  which  she  held  out  to  her  niece. 

"Read  !  "  she  said,  with  much  self-satisfaction.  "  See  what  miracles  you 
and  the  Holy  Isle  can  work." 

Wanda  took  the  letter,  which  she  saw  at  a  glance  was  in  the  writing  of 
Sabran.  After  some  graceful  phrases  of  homage  to  the  princess,  he  proceeded 
in  it  to  say  that  he  had  made  his  first  speech  in  the  French  Chamber,  as  deputy 
for  his  department. 

"  I  do  not  deceive  myself,"  he  continued.  "  The  trust  is  placed  in  me  for 
the  sake  of  the  memories  of  the  dead  Sabran,  not  because  I  am  anything  in  the 
sight  of  these  people;  but  I  will  endeavor  to  be  worthy  of  it.  I  am  a  sorry  idler, 
and  of  little  purpose  and  strength  in  life,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  make  my  future 
more  serious  and  more  deserving  of  the  goodness  which  was  showered  on  me 
at  Hohenszalras.  It  grieved  me  to  be  unable  to  profit  by  the  permission  so 
graciously  extended  to  me  at  the  time  of  their  Imperial  Majesties'  sojourn  with 
you,  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  come.  My  thoughts  were  with  you,  as 
they  are  indeed  every  hour.  Offer  my  homage  to  the  Countess  von  Szalras, 
with  the  renewal  of  my  thanks." 

Then,  with  some  more  phrases  of  reverence  and  compliment,  blent  in  one 
to  the  venerable  lady  whom  he  addressed,  he  ended  an  epistle  which  brought 
as  much  pleasure  to  the  recipient  as  though  she  had  been  seventeen  instead  of 
seventy. 

She  watched  the  face  of  Wanda  during  the  perusal  of  these  lines,  but  she 
did  not  learn  anything  from  its  expression. 

"  He  writes  admirably,"  she  said,  when  she  had  read  it  through;  "and  I 
think  he  is  well  fitted  for  a  political  career.  They  say  that  it  is  always  best  in 
politics  not  to  be  burdened  with  convictions;  and  he  will  be  singularly  free 
from  such  impediments,  for  he  has  none." 

"  You  are  very  harsh  and  unjust,"  said  the  princess,  angrily.  "  No  person 
can  pay  you  a  more  delicate  compliment  than  lies  in  following  your  counsels, 
and  yet  you  have  nothing  better  to  say  about  it  than  to  insinuate  an  unscrup- 
ulous immorality." 

"Politics  are  always  immoral,"  said  Wanda. 

"  Why  did  you  recommend  them  to  him,  then  ?"  said  the  princess,  sharply. 

"  They  are  better  than  some  other  things, — than  rouge-et-noir,  for  instance; 
but  I  did  not  perhaps  do  right  in  advising  a  mere  man  of  pleasure  to  use  the 
nation  as  his  larger  gaming-table." 

"  You  are  beyond  my  comprehension  !  Your  wire-drawing  is  too  fine  for 
my  dull  eyesight.  One  thing  is  certainly  quite  clear  to  me,  dull  as  I  am:  you 
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live  alone  until  you  grow  dissatisfied  with  everything.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  pleasing  a  woman  who  disapproves  of  the  whole  living  world  !  " 

"  The  world  sees  few  unmixed  motives,"  said  Wanda,  to  which  the  princess 
replied  by  an  impatient  movement. 

"  The  post  has  brought  fifty  letters  for  you.  I  have  been  looking  over  the 
journals,"  she  answered.  "  There  is  something  you  may  also  perhaps  deign  to 
read." 

She  held  out  a  French  newspaper  and  pointed  to  a  column  in  it. 

Wanda  took  it  and  read  it,  standing.  It  was  a  report  of  a  debate  in  the 
French  Chamber. 

She  read  in  silence  and  attentively,  leaning  against  the  great  carved  chim- 
ney-piece. "  I  was  not  aware  he  was  so  good  an  orator,"  she  said,  simply, 
when  she  had  finished  reading. 

"  You  grant  that  it  is  a  very  fine  speech,  a  very  noble  speech  ? "  said 
Madame  Ottilie,  eagerly  and  with  impatience.  "  You  perceive  the  sensation 
it  caused:  it  is  evidently  the  first  time  he  has  spoken.  You  will  see  in  another 
portion  of  the  print  how  they  praise  him." 

"  He  has  acquired  his  convictions  with  rapidity.  He  was  a  Socialist  when 
here." 

"  The  idea  !  A  man  of  his  descent  has  always  the  instincts  of  his  order:  he 
may  pretend  to  resist  them,  but  they  are  always  stronger  than  he.  You  might 
at  least  commend  him,  Wanda,  since  your  words  turned  him  towards  public  life." 

"  He  is  no  doubt  eloquent,"  she  answered,  with  some  reluctance.  "  That 
we  could  see  here.  If  he  be  equally  sincere,  he  will  be  a  great  gain  to  the 
nobility  of  France." 

"  Why  should  you  doubt  his  sincerity  ?  " 

"  Is  mere  ambition  ever  sincere  ?  " 

"  I  really  cannot  understand  you.  You  censured  his  waste  of  ability  and 
opportunity;  you  seem  equally  disposed  to  cavil  at  his  exertions  and  use  of  his 
talent.  Your  prejudices  are  most  cruelly  tenacious." 

"  How  can  I  applaud  your  friend's  action  until  I  am  sure  of  his  motive  ? " 

"  His  motive  is  to  please  you,"  thought  the  princess,  but  she  was  too  wary 
to  say  so. 

She  merely  replied, — 

"No  motive  is  ever  altogether  unmixed,  as  you  cruelly  observed;  but  I 
should  say  that  his  must  be,  on  the  whole,  sufficiently  pure.  He  wishes  to 
relieve  the  inaction  and  triviality  of  a  useless  life." 

"  To  embrace  a  hopeless  cause  is  always  in  a  manner  noble,"  assented  her 
niece.  "  And  I  grant  you  that  he  has  spoken  very  well." 

Then  she  went  to  her  own  room  to  dress  for  dinner. 

In  the  evening  she  read  the  reported  speech  again,  with  closer  attention. 
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It  was  eloquent,  ironical,  stately,  closely  reasoned,  and  rose  in  its  peroration  to 
a  caustic  and  withering  eloquence  of  retort  and  invective.  It  was  the  speech 
of  a  born  orator,  but  it  was  also  the  speech  of  a  strongly  conservative  partisan. 

"  How  much  of  what  he  says  does  he  believe  ?  "  she  thought,  with  a  doubt 
that  saddened  her  and  made  her  wonder  why  it  came  to  her.  And  whether  he 
believed  or  not,  whether  he  were  true  or  false  in  his  political  warfare,  whether 
he  were  selfish  or  unselfish  in  his  ambitions,  what  did  it  matter  to  her  ? 

He  had  stayed  there  a  few  weeks,  and  he  had  played  so  well  that  the  echoes 
of  his  music  still  seemed  to  linger  after  him;  and  that  was  all.  It  was  not 
likely  they  would  ever  meet  again. 


CHAPTER   X. 

WITH  the  New  Year  Madame  Ottilie  received  another  letter  from  him.  It 
was  brief,  grateful,  and  touching.  It  concluded  with  a  message  of  ceremonious 
homage  to  the  chatelaine  of  Hohenszalras.  Of  his  entrance  into  political  life 
it  said  nothing.  With  the  letter  came  a  screen  of  gilded  leather  which  he  had 
painted  himself,  with  passages  from  the  history  of  St.  Julian  Hospitada. 

"  It  will  seem  worthless,"  he  said,  "  where  every  chamber  is  a  museum  of 
art;  but  accept  it  as  a  sign  of  my  grateful  and  imperishable  remembrance." 

The  princess  was  deeply  touched  and  sensibly  flattered. 

"  You  will  admit,  at  least,"  she  said,  with  innocent  triumph,  "  that  he  knows 
how  to  make  gratitude  graceful." 

"  It  is  an  ex  voto,  and  you  are  his  patron  saint,  dear  mother,"  said  the 
Countess  Wanda,  with  a  smile;  but  the  smile  was  one  of  approval.  She  thought 
his  silence  on  his  own  successes  and  on  her  name  was  in  good  taste.  And  the 
screen  was  so  admirably  painted  that  the  Venetian  masters  might  have  signed 
it  without  discredit. 

"  May  I  give  him  no  message  from  you  ?  "  asked  the  princess,  as  she  was 
about  to  write  her  reply. 

Her  niece  hesitated. 

"  Say  we  have  read  his  first  speech,  and  are  glad  of  his  success,"  she  said, 
after  a  few  moments'  reflection. 

"  Nothing  more  ? " 

"What  else  should  I  say  ? "  replied  Wanda,  with  some  irritation. 

The  princess  was  too  honorable  a  woman  to  depart  from  the  text  of  the 
congratulation,  but  she  contrived  to  throw  a  little  more  warmth  into  the  spirit 
of  it;  and  she  did  not  show  her  letter  to  the  mistress  of  Hohenszalras.  She  set 
the  screen  near  her  favorite  chair  in  the  blue-room. 
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"  If  only  there  were  any  one  to  appreciate  it  !  "  she  said,  with  a  sigh.  "  Like 
everything  else  in  this  house,  it  might  as  well  be  packed  up  in  a  chest,  for 
aught  people  see  of  it.  This  place  is  not  a  museum;  the  world  goes  to  a 
museum;  it  is  a  crypt  !  " 

"  Would  it  be  improved  by  a  crowd  of  sight-seers  at  ten  kreutzers  a  head  ? " 

"No;  but  it  would  be  very  much  brightened  by  a  house-party  at  Easter, 
and  now  and  then  at  midsummer  and  autumn.  In  your  mother's  time  the 
October  parties  for  the  bear-hunts,  the  wolf-hunts,  the  boar-hunts,  were  magni- 
ficent. No,  I  do  not  think  the  chase  contrary  to  God's  will:  man  has  power 
over  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  forest.  The  archdukes  never  missed  an 
autumn  here:  they  found  the  sport  finer  than  in  Styria." 

Her  niece  kissed  her  hand  and  went  out  to  where  her  four  black  horses 
were  fretting  and  champing  before  the  great  doors,  and  the  winter  sun  was 
lighting  up  the  gilded  scroll-work  and  the  purple  velvet  and  the  brown  sables 
of  her  sleigh,  that  had  been  built  in  Russia  and  been  a  gift  to  her  from  Egon 
Vasarhely.  She  felt  a  little  impatience  of  the  Princess  Ottilie,  well  as  she  loved 
her;  the  complacent  narrowness  of  mind,  the  unconscious  cruelty,  the  innocent 
egotism,  the  conventional  religion  which  clipped  and  fitted  the  ways  of  Deity  to 
suit  its  own  habits  and  wishes,  these  fretted  her,  chafed  her,  oppressed  her  with 
a  sense  of  their  utter  vanity.  The  princess  would  not  herself  have  harmed  a 
sparrow  or  a  mouse,  yet  it  seemed  to  her  that  Providence  had  created  all  the 
animal  world  only  to  furnish  pastime  for  princes  and  their  jagers.  She  saw  no 
contradiction  in  this  view  of  the  matter.  The  small  conventional  mind  of  her 
had  been  cast  in  that  mold  and  would  never  expand:  it  was  perfectly  pure  and 
truthful,  but  it  was  contracted  and  filled  with  formula. 

Wanda  von  Szalras,  who  loved  her  tenderly,  could  not  help  a  certain 
impatience  of  this  the  sole  companionship  she  had.  A  deep  affection  may  exist 
side  by  side  with  a  mental  disparity  that  creates  an  unwilling  but  irresistible 
sense  of  tedium  and  discordance.  A  clear  and  broad  intelligence  is  infinitely 
patient  of  inferiority;  but  its  very  patience  has  its  reaction  in  its  own  fatigue 
and  silent  irritation. 

This  lassitude  came  on  her  most  in  the  long  evenings  whilst  the  princess 
slumbered  and  she  herself  sat  alone.  She  was  not  haunted  by  it  when  she  was 
in  the  open  air,  or  in  the  library,  occupied  with  the  reports  or  the  requirements 
of  her  estates.  But  the  evenings  were  lonely  and  tedious:  they  had  not  seemed 
so  when  the  little  boat  had  come  away  from  the  monastery,  and  the  prayer  and 
praise  of  Handel  and  Haydn  and  the  new-born  glory  of  the  Nibelungen  tone- 
poems  had  filled  the  quiet  twilight  hours.  It  was  in  no  way  probable  that  the 
musician  and  she  would  ever  meet  again.  She  understood  that  his  own 
delicacy  and  pride  must  perforce  keep  him  out  of  Austria,  and  she,  however 
much  the  princess  desired  it,  could  never  invite  him  there  alone,  and  would 
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never  gather  such  a  house-party  at  Hohenszalras  as  might  again  warrant  her 
doing  so. 

Nothing  was  more  unlikely,  she  supposed,  than  that  she  would  ever  hear 
again  the  touch  that  had  awakened  the  dumb  chords  of  the  old  painted  spinet. 

But  circumstance,  that  master  of  the  ceremonies,  as  Madame  Brancka 
termed  it,  who  directs  the  menuet  de  la  cour  of  life,  and  who  often  diverts  him- 
self by  letting  it  degenerate  into  a  dance  of  death,  willed  it  otherwise.  There 
was  a  dear  friend  of  hers  who  was  a  dethroned  and  exiled  queen.  Their 
friendship  was  strong,  tender,  and  born  in  childish  days.  On  the  part  of  Wanda 
it  had  been  deepened  by  the  august  adversity  which  impresses  and  attaches  all 
noble  natures.  Herself  born  of  a  great  race,  and  with  the  instincts  of  a  ruling 
class  hereditary  in  her,  there  was  something  sacred  and  awful  in  the  fall  of 
majesty.  Her  friend,  stripped  of  all  appanages  of  her  rank,  and  deserted  by 
nearly  all  who  had  so  late  sworn  her  allegiance,  became  more  than  ever  dear; 
she  became  holy  to  her,  and  she  would  sooner  have  denied  the  request  of  a 
reigning  sovereign  than  of  one  powerless  to  command  or  to  rebuke.  When 
this  friend,  who  had  been  so  hardly  smitten  by  fate,  sent  her  word  that  she 
was  ill  and  would  fain  see  her,  she,  therefore,  never  even  hesitated  as  to 
obedience  before  the  summons.  It  troubled  and  annoyed  her;  it  came  to  her 
ill-timed  and  unexpected;  and  it  was  above  all  disagreeable  to  her  because  it 
would  take  her  to  Paris.  But  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  send  an  excuse  to 
this  friend,  who  had  no  longer  any  power  to  say,  "  I  will,"  but  could  only  say, 
like  common  humanity,  "  I  hope." 

Within  two  hours  of  her  reception  of  the  summons  she  was  on  her  way  to 
Windisch-Matrey.  The  princess  did  not  accompany  her;  she  intended  to  make 
as  rapid  a  journey  as  possible  without  pausing  on  the  way,  and  her  great-aunt 
was  too  old  and  too  delicate  in  health  for  such  exertion  as  that.  "  Though  I 
would  fain  go  and  see  that  great  Parisian  aurist,"  she  said  plaintively.  "  My 
hearing  is  not  what  it  used  to  be." 

"  The  great  aurist  shall  come  to  you,  dear  mother,"  said  Wanda.  "  I  will 
bring  him  back  with  me." 

She  travelled  with  a  certain  state,  since  she  did  not  think  that  the  moment 
of  a  visit  to  a  dethroned  sovereign  was  a  fit  time  to  lay  ceremony  aside.  She 
took  several  of  her  servants  and  some  of  her  horses  with  her,  and  journeyed 
by  way  of  Munich  and  Strasburg. 

Madame  Ottilie  was  too  glad  she  should  go  anywhere  to  offer  opposition; 
and  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  thought  of  her  favorite.  He  was  in  Paris:  who 
knew  what  might  happen  ? 

It  was  mid-winter,  and  the  snow  was  deep  on  all  the  country,  whether  of 
mountain  or  of  plain,  which  stretched  between  the  Tauern  and  the  French 
capital.  But  there  was  no  great  delay  of  the  express,  and  in  some  forty  hours 
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the  Countess  von  Szalras,  with  her  attendants,  and  her  horses  with  theirs,  arrived 
at  the  Hotel  Bristol. 

The  noise,  the  movement,  the  brilliancy  of  the  streets,  seemed  a  strange 
spectacle,  after  four  years  spent  without  leaving  the  woodland  quiet  and  moun- 
tain-solitudes of  Hohenszalras. 

She  was  angry  with  herself  that,  as  she  stood  at  the  windows  of  her  apart- 
ment, she  almost  unconsciously  watched  the  faces  of  the  crowd  passing  below 
and  felt  a  vague  expectancy  of  seeing  among  them  the  face  of  Sabran. 

She  went  that  evening  to  the  modest  hired  house  where  the  young  and 
beautiful  sovereign  she  came  to  visit  had  found  a  sorry  refuge.  It  was  a  meet- 
ing full  of  pain  to  both.  When  they  had  last  parted  at  the  Hofburg  of  Vienna, 
the  young  queen  had  been  in  all  the  triumph  and  hope  of  brilliant  nuptials,  and 
at  Hohenszalras  the  people's  Heilige  Bela  had  been  living,  a  happy  boy,  in  all 
his  fair  promise. 

Meanwhile,  the  news-sheets  informed  all  their  readers  that  the  Countess 
von  Szalras  was  in  Paris.  Ambassadors  and  ambassadresses,  princes  and 
princesses,  and  a  vast  number  of  very  great  people,  hastened  to  write  their 
names  at  the  Hotel  Bristol. 

Among  the  cards  left  was  that  of  Sabran.  But  he  sent  it;  he  did  not  go  in 
person. 

She  refused  all  invitations,  and  declined  almost  all  visits.  She  had  come 
there  only  to  see  her  friend  the  Queen  of  Natalia.  Paris,  which  loves  anything 
new,  talked  a  great  deal  about  her;  and  its  street-crowds,  which  admire  what 
is  beautiful,  began  to  gather  before  the  doors  at  the  hours  when  her  black 
horses,  driven  Russian  fashion,  came  fretting  and  flashing  like  meteors  over 
the  asphalte. 

"  Why  did  you  bring  your  horses  for  so  short  a  time  ? "  said  Madame 
Kaulnitz  to  her.  "  You  could,  of  course,  have  had  any  of  ours." 

"  I  always  like  to  have  some  of  my  horses  with  me,"  she  answered.  "  I 
would  have  brought  them  all,  only  it  would  have  looked  so  ostentatious.  You 
know  they  are  my  children." 

"  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  have  other  children,"  said  Madame 
Kaulnitz.  "It  is  quite  inhuman  that  you  will  not  marry." 

"  I  have  never  said  that  I  will  not.     But  I  do  not  think  it  likely." 

Two  days  after  her  arrival,  as  she  was  driving  down  the  Avenue  de  1'Im- 
peratrice,  she  saw  Sabran  on  foot.  She  was  driving  slowly.  She  would  have 
stopped  her  carriage  if  he  had  paused  in  his  walk;  but  he  did  not;  he  only 
bowed  low  and  passed  on.  It  was  almost  rude,  after  the  hospitality  of  Hohen- 
szalras, but  the  rudeness  pleased  her.  It  spoke  both  of  pride  and  of  sensitive- 
ness. It  seemed  scarcely  natural,  after  their  long  hours  of  intercourse,  that 
they  should  pass  each  other  thus  as  strangers;  yet  it  seemed  impossible  they 
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should  any  more  be  friends.  She  did  not  ask  herself  why  it  seemed  so,  but 
she  felt  it  rather  by  instinct  than  by  reasoning. 

She  was  annoyed  to  feel  that  the  sight  of  him  had  caused  a  momentary 
emotion  in  her  of  mingled  trouble  and  pleasure. 

No  one  mentioned  his  name  to  her,  and  she  asked  no  one  concerning  him. 
She  spent  almost  all  her  time  with  the  Queen  of  Natalia,  and  there  were  other 
eminent  foreign  personages  in  Paris  at  that  period  whose  amiability  she  could 
not  altogether  reject,  and  she  had  only  allowed  herself  fifteen  days  as  the 
length  of  her  sojourn,  as  Madame  Ottilie  was  alone  amidst  the  snow-covered 
mountains  of  the  Tauern. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  her  meeting  with  Sabran  he  sent  another  card  of  his 
to  the  hotel,  and  sent  with  it  an  immense  basket  of  gilded  osier  filled  with 
white  lilac.  She  remembered  having  once  said  to  him  at  Hohenszalras  that 
lilac  was  her  flower  of  preference.  Her  rooms  were  crowded  with  bouquets, 
sent  her  by  all  sorts  of  great  people,  and  made  of  all  kinds  of  rare  blossoms, 
but  the  white  lilac,  coming  in  the  January  snows,  pleased  her  more  than  all 
those.  She  knew  that  his  poverty  was  no  fiction,  and  that  great  clusters  of 
white  lilac  in  mid-winter  in  Paris  means  much  money. 

She  wrote  a  line  or  two  in  German,  which  thanked  him  for  his  recollection 
of  her  taste,  and  sent  it  to  the  Chamber.  She  did  not  know  where  he  lived. 

That  evening  she  mentioned  his  name  to  her  godfather,  the  Due  de  Noira, 
and  asked  him  if  he  knew  it.  The  duke,  a  Legitimist,  a  recluse,  and  a  man 
of  strong  prejudices,  answered  at  once. 

"Of  course  I  know  it;  he  is  one  of  us,  and  he  has  made  a  political  position 
for  himself  within  the  last  year." 

"  Do  you  know  hi:n  personally  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not.  I  see  no  one,  as  you  are  aware;  I  live  in  greater  retire- 
ment than  ever.  But  he  bears  an  honorable  name,  and  though  I  believe  that, 
until  lately,  he  was  but  a  flaneur,  he  has  taken  a  decided  part  this  session,  and 
he  is  a  very  great  acquisition  to  the  true  cause." 

"  It  is  surely  very  sudden,  his  change  of  front  ?  " 

"  What  change  ?  He  took  no  part  in  politics  that  ever  I  heard  of:  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  a  Marquis  de  Sabran  is  loyal  to  his  sole  legitimate 
sovereign.  I  believe  he  never  thought  of  public  life;  but  they  tell  me  that  he 
returned  from  some  long  absence  last  autumn,  an  altered  and  much  graver 
man.  Then  one  of  the  deputies  for  his  department  died,  and  he  was  elected 
for  the  vacancy  with  no  opposition." 

The  Due  de  Noira  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  political  aspects  of  the  time, 
and  said  no  more  of  Sabran. 

Involuntarily,  as  she  drove  through  the  avenues  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
she  thought  of  the  intuitive  comprehension,  the  half- uttered  sympathy,  the 
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interchange  of  ideas  ^  demi-mots,  which  had  made  the  companionship  of  Sabran 
so  welcome  to  her  in  the  previous  summer.  They  had  not  always  agreed;  she 
often  had  not  even  approved  him;  but  they  had  always  understood  each  other; 
they  had  never  needed  to  explain.  She  was  startled  to  realize  how  much  and 
how  vividly  she  regretted  him. 

"  If  one  could  only  be  sure  of  his  sincerity,"  she  thought,  "  there  would  be 
few  men  living  who  would  equal  him." 

She  did  not  know  why  she  doubted  his  sincerity.  Some  natures  have  keen 
instincts  like  dogs.  She  regretted  to  doubt  it;  but  the  change  in  him  seemed 
to  her  too  rapid  to  be  one  of  conviction.  Yet  the  homage  in  it  to  herself  was 
delicate  and  subtile.  She  would  not  have  been  a  woman  had  it  not  touched 
her,  and  she  was  too  honest  with  herself  not  to  admit  frankly  in  her  own 
thoughts  that  she  might  very  well  have  inspired  a  sentiment  which  would  go 
far  to  change  a  nature  which  it  entered  and  subdued.  Many  men  had  loved 
her;  why  not  he  ? 

She  drew  the  whip  over  the  flanks  of  her  horses  as  she  felt  that  mingled 
impatience  and  sadness  with  which  sovereigns  remember  that  they  can  never 
be  certain  they  are  loved  for  themselves,  and  not  for  all  which  environs  them 
and  lifts  them  up  out  of  the  multitude. 

She  was  angry  with  herself  when  she  felt  that  what  interested  her  most 
during  her  Parisian  sojourn  was  the  report  of  the  debates  of  the  French 
Chamber  in  the  French  journals. 

One  night  at  the  court  the  Baron  Kaulnitz  spoke  of  Sabran  in  her  hearing. 

"  He  is  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Legitimist  party,"  he  said  to  some  one  in 
her  hearing.  "  No  one  supposed  that  he  had  it  in  him;  he  was  a  meie  idler,  a 
mere  man  of  pleasure,  and,  it  was  at  times  said,  of  something  worse;  but  he 
has  of  late  manifested  great  talent;  it  is  displayed  for  a  lost  cause,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  admirable  as  talent  goes." 

She  heard  what  he  said  with  pleasure. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  her  momentary  return  to  the  world  to  press  on  her 
the  choice  of  a  great  alliance.  Names  as  mighty  as  her  own  were  suggested  to 
her,  and  more  than  one  great  prince,  of  a  rank  even  higher  than  hers,  humbly 
solicited  the  honor  of  the  hand  which  gave  no  caress  except  to  a  horse's  neck, 
a  dog's  head,  a  child's  curls.  But  she  did  not  even  pause  to  allow  these 
proposals  any  consideration;  she  refused  them  all  curtly  and  with  a  sense 
of  irritation. 

"Have  you  sworn  never  to  marry?"  said  the  Due  de  Noira,  with  much 
chagrin,  receiving  her  answer  for  a  candidate  of  his  own,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached. 

u  I  never  swear  anything,"  she  answered.  "  Oaths  are  necessary  for  people 
who  do  not  know  their  own  minds.  I  do  know  my  own." 
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"  You  know  that  you  will  never  marry  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  say  that;  but  I  shall  never  contract  a  mere  alliance.  It  is  horrible, 
— that  union  eternal  of  two  bodies  and  souls  without  sympathy,  without  fitness, 
without  esteem,  merely  for  the  sake  of  additional  position  or  additional  wealth." 

"It  is  not  eternal,"  said  the  duke,  with  a  smile;  "and  I  can  assure  you 
that  my  friend  adores  you  for  yourself.  You  will  never  understand,  Wanda, 
that  you  are  a  woman  to  inspire  great  love;  that  you  would  be  sought  for  your 
face,  for  your  form,  for  your  mind,  if  you  had  nothing  else." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it." 

"  Can  you  doubt  at  least  that  your  cousin  Egon " 

"  Oh,  pray  spare  me  the  name  of  Egon  !  "  she  said,  with  unwonted  irritation. 
"  I  may  surely  be  allowed  to  have  left  that  behind  me  at  home  !  " 

It  was  a  time  of  irritation  and  turbulence  in  Paris.  The  muttering  of  the 
brooding  storm  was  visible  to  fine  ears  through  the  false  stillness  of  an  appar- 
ently serene  atmosphere.  She,  who  knew  keen  and  brilliant  politicians  who  were 
not  French,  saw  the  danger  that  was  at  hand  for  France  which  France  did  not  see. 

"  They  will  throw  down  the  glove  to  Prussia,  and  they  will  repent  of  it  as 
long  as  the  earth  lasts,"  she  thought,  and  she  was  oppressed  by  her  prescience, 
for  war  had  cost  her  race  dear;  and  she  said  to  herself,  "When  that  liquid  fire 
is  set  flowing,  who  shall  say  where  it  will  pause  ? " 

She  felt  an  extreme  desire  to  converse  with  Sabran  as  she  had  done  at 
home, — to  warn  him,  to  persuade  him,  to  hear  his  views  and  express  to  him  her 
own;  but  she  did  not  summon  him,  and  he  did  not  come.  She  did  justice  to 
the  motive  which  kept  him  away,  but  she  was  not  as  yet  prepared  to  go  so  far 
as  to  invite  him  to  lay  his  scruples  aside  and  visit  her  with  the  old  frank  inti- 
macy which  had  brightened  both  their  lives  at  the  Szalrasburg.  It  had  been 
so  different  there;  he  had  been  a  wanderer  glad  of  rest,  and  she  had  had  about 
her  the  defence  of  the  princess's  presence  and  the  excuse  of  the  obligations 
of  hospitality.  She  reproached  herself  at  times  for  hardness,  for  unkindness; 
she  had  not  said  a  syllable  to  commend  him  for  that  abandonment  of  a 
frivolous  life  which  was  in  itself  so  delicate  and  lofty  a  compliment  to  herself. 
He  had  obeyed  her  quite  as  loyally  as  knight  ever  did  his  lady,  and  she  did 
not  even  say  to  him,  "  It  is  well  done." 

Wanda  von  Szalras — a  daughter  of  brave  men,  and  herself  the  bravest  of 
women — was  conscious  that  she  was  for  once  a  coward.  She  was  afraid  of 
looking  into  her  own  heart. 

She  said  to  her  cousin,  when  he  paid  his  respects  to  her,  "  I  should  like  to 
hear  a  debate  at  the  Chamber.  Arrange  it  for  me." 

He  replied,  "At  your  service  in  that  as  in  all  things." 

The  next  day  as  she  was  about  to  drive  out,  about  four  o'clock,  he  met  her 
at  the  entrance  of  her  hotel. 
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"  If  you  could  come  with  me,"  he  said,  "  you  might  hear  something  of 
interest  to-day;  there  will  be  a  strong  discussion.  Will  you  accept  my  carriage, 
or  shall  I  enter  yours  ?  " 

What  she  heard  when  she  reached  the  Chamber  did  not  interest  her  greatly. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  noise,  of  declamation,  of  personal  vituperation,  of 
verbose  rancor;  it  did  not  seem  to  her  to  be  eloquence.  She  had  heard  much 
more  stately  oratory  in  both  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Reichsrath,  and  much 
more  fiery  and  noble  eloquence  at  Buda-Pesth.  This  seemed  to  her  poor, 
shrill  mouthing,  which  led  to  very  litle,  and  the  disorder  of  the  Assembly  filled 
her  with  contempt. 

"  I  thought  it  was  the  country  of  St.  Louis  !  "  she  said,  with  a  disdainful 
sigh,  to  Kaulnitz,  who  answered, — 

"  Cromwell  is  perhaps  more  wanted  here  than  St.  Louis." 

"Their  Cromwell  will  always  be  a  lawyer  or  a  journalist  sans  le  sou!" 
retorted  the  chatelaine  of  Hohenszalras. 

When  she  had  been  there  an  hour  or  more  she  saw  Sabran  enter  the  hall  and 
take  his  place.  His  height,  his  carriage,  and  his  distinction  of  appearance  made 
him  conspicuous  in  a  multitude,  while  the  extreme  fairness  and  beauty  of  his 
face  were  uncommon  and  striking. 

"  Here  is  St.  Louis,"  said  the  ambassador,  with  a  little  smile,  "  or  a  son  of 
St.  Louis's  Crusaders  at  any  rate.  He  is  sure  to  speak.  I  think  he  speaks  very 
well:  one  would  suppose  he  had  done  nothing  else  all  his  life." 

After  a  time,  when  some  speakers,  virulent,  over-eager,  and  hot  in  argu- 
ment, had  had  their  say,  and  a  tumult  had  risen  and  been  quelled,  and  the 
little  bell  had  wrung  violently  for  many  minutes,  Sabran  entered  the  tribune. 
He  had  seen  the  Austrian  minister  and  his  companion. 

His  voice,  at  all  times  melodious,  had  a  compass  which  could  fill  with  ease 
the  large  hall  in  which  he  was.  He  appeared  to  use  no  more  effort  than  if  he 
were  conversing  in  ordinary  tones,  yet  no  one  there  present  lost  a  syllable  that 
he  said.  His  gesture  was  slight,  calm,  and  graceful;  his  language  admirably 
chosen,  and  full  of  dignity. 

His  mission  of  the  moment  was  to  attack  the  ministry  upon  their  foreign 
policy,  and  he  did  so  with  exceeding  skill,  wit,  irony,  and  precision.  His  elo- 
quence was  true  eloquence,  and  was  not  indebted  in  any  way  to  trickery, 
artifice,  or  over-ornament.  He  spoke  with  fire,  force,  and  courage,  but  his 
tranquillity  never  gave  way  for  a  moment.  His  speech  was  brilliant  and  serene, 
in  utter  contrast  to  the  turbulent  and  florid  declamation  which  had  preceded 
him.  There  was  great  and  prolonged  applause  when  he  had  closed  with  a 
peroration  stately  and  persuasive;  and  when  Emile  Ollivier  rose  to  reply, 
that  optimistic  statesman  was  plainly  disturbed  and  at  a  loss. 

Sabran  resumed  his  seat  without  raising  his  eyes  to  where  the  Countess  von 
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Szalras  sat.  She  remained  there  during  the  speech  of  the  minister,  which  was 
a  lame  and  labored  one,  for  he  had  been  pierced  between  the  joints  of  his 
armor.  Then  she  rose  and  went  away  with  her  escort. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  St.  Louis  ?  "  said  he,  jestingly. 

"  I  think  he  is  very  eloquent  and  very  convincing,  but  I  do  not  think  he  is 
at  all  like  a  Frenchman." 

"  Well,  he  is  a  Breton  bretonnant"  rejoined  the  ambassador.  "  They  are 
always  more  in  earnest  and  more  patrician." 

"  If  he  be  sincere,  if  he  be  only  sincere,"  she  thought.  That  doubt  pursued 
her.  She  had  a  vague  sense  that  it  was  all  only  a  magnificent  comedy  after 
all.  Could  apathy  and  irony  change  all  so  suddenly  to  conviction  and  devo- 
tion ?  Could  the  scoffer  become  so  immediately  the  devotee  ?  Could  he  care, 
really  care,  for  those  faiths  of  throne  and  altar  which  he  defended  with  so  much 
eloquence,  so  much  earnestness  ?  And,  yet,  why  not  ?  These  faiths  were 
inherited  things  with  him;  their  altars  must  have  been  always  an  instinct  with 
him;  for  their  sake  his  fathers  had  lived  and  died.  What  great  wonder,  then, 
that  they  should  have  been  awakened  in  him  after  a  torpor  which  had  been  but 
the  outcome  of  those  drugs  with  which  the  world  is  always  so  ready  to  lay 
asleep  the  soul  ? 

They  had  now  got  out  into  the  corridors,  and  as  they  turned  the  corner 
of  one  they  came  straight  upon  Sabran. 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  said  Wanda,  as  she  stretched  her  hand  out  to  him 
with  a  smile. 

As  he  took  it  and  bowed  over  it,  he  grew  very  pale. 

"  I  have  obeyed  you,"  he  murmured,  "  with  less  success  than  I  could  desire." 

"  Do  not  be  too  modest.  You  are  a  great  orator.  You  know  how  to  remain 
calm  whilst  .you  exalt,  excite,  and  influence  others." 

He  listened  in  silence,  then  inquired  for  the  health  of  his  kind  friend  the 
Princess  Ottilie. 

"  She  is  well,"  answered  Wanda,  "  and  loses  nothing  of  her  interest  in  you. 
She  reads  all  your  speeches  with  approval  and  pleasure, — not  the  less  approval 
and  pleasure  because  her  political  creed  has  become  yours." 

He  colored  slightly. 

"  What  did  you  tell  me  ? "  he  said.  "  That  if  I  had  no  convictions  I  could 
do  no  better  than  abide  by  the  traditions  of  the  Sabrans  ?  If  their  cause  were 
the  safe  and  reigning  one  I  would  not  support  it  for  mere  expediency;  but  as 
it  is " 

"Your  motives  cannot  be  selfish  ones,"  she  answered,  a  little  coldly. 
"Selfishness  would  have  led  you  to  profess  Bakouinism:  it  is  the  popular 
profession,  and  a  socialistic  aristocrat  is  always  attractive  and  flattering  to  the 
pltbs" 
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"  You  are  severe,"  he  said,  with  a  flush  on  his  cheek.  "  I  have  no  intention 
of  playing  Philippe  Egalite,  now  or  in  any  after-time." 

She  did  not  reply:  she  was  conscious  of  unkindness  and  want  of  encourage- 
ment in  her  own  words.  She  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  said, — 

"  Perhaps  you  will  have  time  to  come  and  see  me.  I  shall  remain  here  a 
few  days  more." 

The  ambassador  joined  them  at  that  moment,  and  was  too  well  bred  to 
display  any  sign  of  the  supreme  astonishment  he  felt  at  finding  the  Countess 
von  Szalras  and  the  new  deputy  already  known  to  each  other. 

"  He  is  a  favorite  of  Aunt  Ottilie's,"  she  explained  to  him,  as,  leaving 
Sabran,  they  passed  down  the  corridor.  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  ?  He  had  an 
accident  on  the  Uinbal  glacier  last  summer,  and  in  his  convalescence  we  saw 
him  often." 

"I  recollect  that  your  aunt  asked  me  about  him.  Excuse  me;  I  had  quite 
forgotten,"  said  the  ambassador,  understanding  now  why  she  had  wanted  to  go 
to  the  Chamber. 

The  next  day  Sabran  called  upon  her.  There  were  with  her  three  or  four 
great  ladies.  He  did  not  stay  long,  and  was  never  alone  with  her.  She  felt 
an  impatience  of  her  friends'  presence,  which  irritated  her  as  it  awoke  in  her. 
He  sent  her  a  second  basket  of  white  lilac  in  the  following  forenoon.  She  saw 
no  more  of  him. 

She  found  herself  wondering  about  the  manner  of  his  life.  She  did  not 
even  know  in  what  street  he  lived:  she  passed  almost  all  her  time  with  the 
Queen  of  Natalia,  who  did  not  know  him,  and  who  was  still  so  unwell  that  she 
received  no  one. 

She  was  irritated  with  herself  because  it  compromised  her  consistency  to 
desire  to  stay  on  in  Paris,  and  she  did  so  desire;  and  she  was  one  of  those 
to  whom  a  consciousness  of  their  own  consistency  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a 
qualification  for  self-respect.  There  are  natures  that  fly  contentedly  from 
caprice  to  caprice,  as  humming-birds  from  blossom  to  bud;  but  if  she  had  once 
become  changeable  she  would  have  become  contemptible  to  herself,  she  would 
hardly  have  been  herself  any  longer.  With  some  anger  at  her  own  inclinations, 
she  resisted  them,  and  when  her  self-allotted  twenty  days  were  over  she  did 
not  prolong  them  by  so  much  as  a  dozen  hours.  There  was  an  impatience  in 
her  which  was  wholly  strange  to  her  serene  and  even  temper.  She  felt  a  vague 
dissatisfaction  with  herself;  she  had  been  scarcely  generous,  scarcely  cordial 
to  him;  she  failed  to  approve  her  own  conduct,  and  yet  she  scarcely  saw  where 
she  had  been  at  fault. 

The  Kaulnitz  and  many  other  high  persons  were  at  the  station  in  the  chill, 
snowy,  misty  day,  to  say  their  last  farewells.  She  was  wrapped  in  silver-fox 
fur  from  head  to  foot;  she  was  somewhat  pale;  she  felt  an  absurd  reluctance 
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to  go  away  from  a  city  which  was  nothing  to  her.  But  her  exiled  friend  was 
recovering  health,  and  Madame  Ottilie  was  all  alone;  and  though  she  was 
utterly  her  own  mistress,  far  more  so  than  most  women,  there  were  some 
things  she  could  not  do.  To  stay  on  in  Paris  seemed  to  her  to  be  one  of 
them. 

The  little  knot  of  high  personages  said  their  last  words;  the  train  began 
slowly  to  move  upon  its  way;  a  hand  passed  through  the  window  of  the  carriage 
and  laid  a  bouquet  of  lilies  of  the  valley  on  her  knee. 

"  Adieu  !  "  said  Sabran,  very  gently,  as  his  eyes  met  hers  once  more. 

Then  the  express-train  rolled  faster  on  its  road,  and  passed  out  by  the  north- 
east, and  in  a  few  moments  had  left  Paris  far  behind  it. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

ON  her  return  she  spoke  of  her  royal  friends,  of  her  cousins,  of  society,  of 
her  fears  for  the  peace  of  Europe  and  her  doubts  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
Empire;  but  she  did  not  speak  of  the  one  person  of  whom,  beyond  all  others, 
Madame  Ottilie  was  desirous  to  hear.  When  some  hours  had  passed,  and  still 
she  had  never  alluded  to  the  existence  of  Sabran,  the  princess  could  bear  silence 
no  longer,  and,  casting  prudence  to  the  winds,  said,  boldly  and  with  impatience, — 

"  And  your  late  guest  ?  Have  you  nothing  to  tell  me  ?  Surely  you  have 
seen  him  ? " 

"  He  called  once,"  she  answered,  "  and  I  heard  him  speak  at  the  Chamber." 

"And  was  that  all  ?"  cried  the  princess,  disappointed. 

"  He  speaks  very  well  in  public,"  added  Wanda,  "and  he  said  many  tender 
and  grateful  things  of  you,  and  sent  you  many  messages, — such  grateful  ones 
that  my  memory  is  too  clumsy  a  tray  to  hold  such  egg-shell  china." 

She  was  angered  with  herself  as  she  spoke,  but  the  fragrance  of  the  white 
lilac  and  the  remembrance  of  its  donor  pursued  her, — angered  with  herself, 
too,  because  Hohenszalras  seemed  for  the  moment  sombre,  solitary,  still, 
almost  melancholy,  wrapped  in  that  winter  whiteness  and  stillness  which  she 
had  always  loved  so  well. 

The  next  morning  she  saw  all  her  people,  visited  her  schools  and  her  stables, 
and  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  she  was  as  contented  as  ever. 

The  aurist  came  from  Paris  shortly  after  her,  and  consoled  the  princess 
by  assuring  her  that  the  slight  deafness  she  suffered  from  occasionally  was  due 
to  cold. 

"  Of  course  !  "  she  said,  with  some  triumph.  "  These  mountains,  all  this 
water,  rain  whenever  there*  is  not  snow,  snow  whenever  there  is  not  rain, — it  is 
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a  miracle,  and  the  mercy  of  heaven,  if  one  saves  any  of  one's  five  senses 
uninjured  in  a  residence  here." 

She  had  her  satin  hood  trebly  wadded,  and  pronounced  the  aurist  a  charm- 
ing person.  Herr  Greswold  in  an  incautious  moment  had  said  to  her  that 
deafness  was  one  of  the  penalties  of  age  and  did  not  depend  upon  climate.  A 
Paris  doctor  would  not  have  earned  his  fee  of  two  hundred  napoleons  if  he 
had  only  produced  so  ungallant  a  truism.  She  heard  a  little  worse  after  his 
visit,  perhaps,  but,  if  so,  she  said  that  was  caused  by  the  additional  wadding  in 
her  hood.  He  had  told  her  to  use  a  rose-water  syringe,  and  Herr  Greswold 
was  forbidden  her  presence  for  a  week  because  he  averred  that  you  might  as 
well  try  to  melt  the  glacier  with  a  lighted  pastille. 

The  aurist  gone,  life  at  Hohenszalras  resumed  its  even  tenor,  and,  except 
for  the  post,  the  tea-cups,  and  the  kind  of  dishes  served  at  dinner,  hardly 
differed  from  what  life  had  been  there  in  the  sixteenth  century,  save  that  there 
were  no  saucy  pages  playing  in  the  court,  and  no  destriers  stamping  in  the  stalls, 
and  no  culverins  loaded  on  the  bastions. 

"  It  is  like  living  between  the  illuminated  leaves  of  one  of  the  Hours," 
thought  the  princess;  and  though  her  conscience  told  her  that  to  dwell  so  in  a 
holy  book,  like  a  pressed  flower,  was  the  most  desirable  life  that  could  be 
granted  by  heaven  to  erring  mortality,  still  she  felt  it  was  dull.  A  little  gossip, 
a  little  movement,  a  little  rolling  of  other  carriage-wheels  than  her  own,  had 
always  seemed  desirable  to  her. 

Life  here  was  laid  down  on  broad  lines.  It  was  stately,  austere,  tranquil; 
one  day  was  a  mirror  of  all  the  rest.  The  princess  fretted  for  some  little  frou- 
frou of  the  world  to  break  its  solemn  silence. 

When  Wanda  returned  from  her  ride  one  afternoon,  she  said  to  her  aunt,  a 
little  abruptly, — 

"  I  suppose  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  have  convinced  me.  I  have  tele- 
graphed to  Ludwig  to  open  and  air  the  house  in  Vienna:  we  will  go  there  for 
three  months.  It  is,  perhaps,  time  I  should  be  seen  at  court." 

"  It  is  a  very  sudden  decision  ! "  said  Madame  Ottilie,  doubting  that  she 
could  hear  aright. 

"  It  is  the  fruit  of  your  persuasions,  dear  mother  mine  !  The  only  advan- 
tage in  having  houses  in  half  a  dozen  different  places  is  to  be  able  to  go  to 
them  without  consideration.  You  think  me  obstinate,  whimsical,  barbaric;  the 
Kaiserinn  thinks  so  too.  I  will  endeavor  to  conquer  my  stubbornness.  We 
will  go  to  Vienna  next  week.  You  will  see  all  your  old  friends,  and  I  all  my 
old  jewels." 

The  determination  once  made,  she  adhered  to  it.  She  had  felt  a  vague 
annoyance  at  the  constancy  and  the  persistency  with  which  regret  for  the  lost 
society  of  Sabran  recurred  to  her.  She  had  attributed  it  to  the  solitude  in 
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which  she  lived;  that  solitude  which  is  the  begetter  and  the  nurse  of  thought 
may  also  be  the  hotbed  of  unwise  fancies.  It  was  indeed  a  solitude  filled  with 
grave  duties,  careful  labors,  high  desires  and  endeavors,  but  perhaps,  she 
thought,  the  world  for  a  while,  even  in  its  folly,  might  be  healthier,  might 
preserve  her  from  the  undue  share  which  the  memory  of  a  stranger  had  in 
her  musings. 

Her  people,  her  lands,  her  animals,  would  none  of  them  suffer  by  a  brief 
absence;  and  perhaps  there  were  duties  due  as  well  to  her  position  as  to  her 
order.  She  was  the  only  representative  of  the  great  Counts  of  Szalras.  With 
the  whimsical  ingratitude  to  fate  common  to  human  nature,  she  thought  she 
would  sooner  have  been  obscure,  unnoticed,  free.  Her  rank  began  to  drag  on 
her  with  something  like  the  sense  of  a  chain.  She  felt  that  she  was  growing 
irritable,  fanciful,  thankless:  so  she  ordered  the  huge  old  palace  in  the  Herren- 
gasse  to  be  got  ready,  and  sought  the  world  as  others  sought  the  cloister. 

In  a  week's  time  she  was  installed  in  Vienna,  with  a  score  of  horses,  two 
score  of  servants,  and  all  the  stir  and  pomp  that  attended  a  great  establishment 
in  the  most  aristocratic  city  of  Europe,  and  she  made  her  first  appearance  at 
a  ball  at  the  Residenz,  covered  with  jewels  from  head  to  foot, — the  wonderful 
old  jewels  that  for  many  seasons  had  lain  unseen  in  their  iron  coffers, — opals 
given  by  Rurik,  sapphires  taken  from  Kara  Mustafa,  pearls  worn  by  her  people 
at  the  wedding  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  diamonds  that  had  been  old  when  Maria 
Theresa  had  been  young. 

She  had  three  months  of  continual  homage,  of  continual  flattery,  of  what 
others  called  pleasure,  and  what  none  could  have  denied  was  splendor.  Great 
nobles  laid  their  heart  and  homage  before  her  feet,  and  all  the  city  looked 
after  her  for  her  beauty  as  she  drove  her  horses  round  the  Ringstrasse.  It 
left  her  all  very  cold  and  unamused  and  indifferent. 

She  was  impatient  to  be  back  at  Hohenszalras,  amidst  the  stillness  of  the 
woods,  the  sound  of  the  waters. 

"  You  cannot  say  now  .that  I  do  not  care  for  the  world  because  I  have 
forgotten  what  it  was  like,"  she  observed  to  her  aunt. 

"  I  wish  you  cared  more,"  said  the  princess.     "  Position  has  its  duties." 

"I  never  dispute  that;  only  I  do  not  see  that  being  wearied  by  society 
constitutes  one  of  them.  I  cannot  understand  why  people  are  so  afraid  of 
solitude:  the  routine  of  the  world  is  quite  as  monotonous." 

"If  you  only  appreciated  the  homage  that  you  receive -" 

"Surely  one's  mind  is  something  like  one's  conscience:  if  one  can  be  not 
too  utterly  discontented  with  what  it  says,  one  does  not  need  the  verdict 
of  others." 

"That  is  only  a  more  sublime  form  of  vanity.  Really,  my  love,  with 
your  extraordinary  and  unnecessary  humility  in  some  things,  and  your  over- 
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weening  arrogance  in  others,  you  would  perplex  wiser  heads  than  the  one  I 
possess." 

"No;  I  am  sure  it  is  not  vanity  or  arrogance  at  all;  it  may  be  pride, — the 
sort  of  pride  of  the  '  Rohan  je  suis.'  But  it  is  surely  better  than  making  one's 
barometer  of  the  smiles  of  simpletons." 

"  They  are  not  all  simpletons." 

"  Oh,  I  know  they  are  not;  but  the  world  in  its  aggregate  is  very  stupid. 
All  crowds  are  mindless, — the  crowd  of  the  Haupt- Alice  as  well  as  of  the 
Wurstel-Prater." 

The  Haupt-Allee  indeed  interested  her  still  less  than  the  Wurstel-Prater, 
and  she  rejoiced  when  she  set  her  face  homeward  and  saw  the  chill  white  peaks 
of  the  Glockner  arise  out  of  the  mists.  Yet  she  was  angry  with  herself  for  the 
sense  of  something  missing,  something  wanting,  which  still  remained  with  her. 
The  world  could  not  fill  it  up,  nor  could  all  her  philosophy  or  her  pride  do  so 
either. 

The  spring  was  opening  in  the  Tauern,  slow-coming,  veiled  in  rain,  and 
parting  reluctantly  with  winter,  but  yet  the  spring,  flinging  primroses  broadcast 
through  all  the  woods,  and  filling  the  shores  of  the  lakes  with  hepatica  and 
gentian;  the  loosened  snows  were  plunging  with  a  hollow  thunder  into  the 
ravines  and  the  rivers,  and  the  grass  was  growing  green  and  long  on  the  alps 
between  the  glaciers.  A  pale  sweet  sunshine  was  gleaming  on  the  grand  old 
walls  of  Hohenszalras,  and  turning  to  silver  and  gold  all  its  innumerable  case- 
ments, as  she  returned,  and  Donau  and  Neva  leaped  in  rapture  on  her. 

"  It  is  well  to  be  at  home,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  to  Herr  Greswold,  as  she 
passed  through  the  smiling  and  delighted  household  down  the  Rittersaal,  which 
was  filled  with  plants  from  the  hothouses,  gardenias  and  gloxinias,  palms  and 
paulinias,  azaleas  and  camellias  glowing  between  the  stern  armored  figures  of 
the  knights  and  the  time-darkened  oak  of  their  stalls. 

"  This  came  from  Paris  this  morning  for  Her  Excellency,"  said  Hubert,  as 
he  showed  his  mistress  a  gilded  boat-shaped  basket  filled  with  tea-roses  and 
orchids:  a  small  card  was  tied  to  its  handle,  with  "Wilkommen  "  written  on  it. 

She  colored  a  little  as  she  recognized  the  handwriting  of  the  single  word. 

How  could  he  have  known,  she  wondered,  that  she  would  return  home  that 
day  ?  And  for  the  flowers  to  be  so  fresh,  a  messenger  must  have  been  sent 
all  the  way  with  them  by  express  speed;  and  Sabran  was  poor. 

"  That  is  the  dove-orchid,"  said  Herr  Greswold,  touching  one  with  reverent 
fingers.  "  There  is  nothing  else  so  rare.  I  was  not  aware  that  any  one  had 
ever  succeeded  in  growing  it  yet  in  Europe.  It  is  a  welcome  worthy  of  you, 
my  lady." 

"  A  very  extravagant  one,"  said  Wanda  von  Szalras,  with  a  certain  dis- 
pleasure that  mingled  with  a  softened  emotion.  "  Who  brought  it  ?  " 
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"  The  Marquis  de  Sabran,  by  extra-paste,  himself,  this  morning,"  answered 
Hubert, — an  answer  she  did  not  expect.  "  But  he  would  not  wait;  he  would 
not  even  take  a  glass  of  tokay  or  let  his  horses  stay  for  a  feed  of  corn." 

"  What  knight-errantry  !  "  said  the  princess,  well  pleased. 

"What  folly  !"  said  Wanda;  but  she  had  the  basket  of  orchids  taken  to 
her  own  octagon  room. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  had  divined  how  much  of  late  she  had  thought  of  him. 
She  was  touched,  and  yet  she  was  angered  a  little. 

"Surely,  she  will  write  to  him,"  thought  the  princess,  wistfully,  very  often; 
but  she  did  not  write.  To  a  very  proud  woman  the  dawning  consciousness 
of  love  is  always  an  irritation,  an  offence,  a  failure,  a  weakness:  the  mistress  of 
Hohenszalras  could  not  quickly  pardon  herself  for  taking  with  pleasure  the 
message  of  the  orchids. 

A  little  while  later  she  received  a  letter  from  Olga  Brancka.  In  it  she 
wrote  from  Paris, — 

"Parsifal  is  doing  wonders  in  the  Chambers;  that  is,  he  is  making  Paris 
talk:  his  party  will  forbid  him  doing  anything  else.  You  certainly  worked  a 
miracle.  I  hear  he  never  plays,  never  looks  at  an  actress,  never  does  anything 
wrong,  and  when  a  grand  heiress  was  offered  to  him  by  her  people  refused  her 
hand  blandly  but  firmly.  What  is  one  to  think  ?  That  he  washed  his  soul 
white  in  the  Szalrassee  ? " 

It  was  the  subtlest  flattery  of  all,  the  only  flattery  to  which  she  would  have 
been  accessible,  this  entire  alteration  in  the  current  of  a  man's  whole  life,  this 
change  in  habit,  inclination,  temper,  and  circumstance.  If  he  had  approached 
her,  its  charm  would  have  been  weakened,  its  motive  suspected;  but,  aloof  and 
silent  as  he  remained,  his  abandonment  of  all  old  ways,  his  adoption  of  a 
sterner  and  worthier  career,  moved  her  with  its  marked,  mute  homage  of 
herself. 

When  she  read  his  discourses  in  the  French  papers,  she  felt  a  glow  of 
triumph  as  if  she  had  achieved  some  personal  success;  she  felt  a  warmth  at 
her  heart  as  of  something  near  and  dear  to  her  which  was  doing  well  and  wisely 
in  the  sight  of  men.  His  cause  did  not,  indeed,  as  Olga  Brancka  had  said, 
render  tangible,  practical  victory  possible  for  him,  but  he  had  the  victories  of 
eloquence,  of  patriotism,  of  high  culture,  of  pure  and  noble  language,  and 
these  blameless  laurels  seemed  to  her  half  of  her  own  gathering. 

"  Will  you  never  reward  him  ?  "  the  princess  ventured  to  say,  at  last,  over- 
come by  her  own  impatience  to  rashness.  "  Never  ?  Not  even  by  a  word  ?  " 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  Wanda,  with  a  smile  which  perplexed  and  baffled  the 
princess,  "  if  your  hero  wanted  reward  he  would  not  be  the  leader  of  a  lost 
cause.  Pray  do  not  suggest  to  me  a  doubt  of  his  disinterestedness.  You  will 
do  him  very  ill  service." 
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The  princess  was  mute,  vaguely  conscious  that  she  had  said  something  ill 
timed  or  ill  advised. 

Time  passed  on,  and  brought  beautiful  weather  in  the  month  of  June,  which 
here  in  the  High  Tauern  means  what  April  does  in  the  south.  Millions  of 
song-birds  were  shouting  in  the  woods,  and  thousands  of  nests  were  suspended 
on  the  high  branches  of  the  forest-trees  or  hidden  in  the  greenery  of  the  under- 
growth; water-birds  perched  and  swung  in  the  tall  reeds  where  the  brimming 
streams  tumbled,  the  purple,  the  white,  and  the  gray  herons  were  all  there,  and 
the  storks  lately  flown  home  from  Asia  or  Africa  were  settling  in  bands  by  the 
more  marshy  grounds  beside  the  northern  shores  of  the  Szalrassee. 

One  afternoon  she  had  been  riding  far  and  fast,  and  on  her  return  a 
telegram  from  Vienna  had  been  brought  to  her,  sent  on  from  Linz.  Having 
opened  it,  she  approached  her  aunt,  and  said,  with  an  unsteady  voice, — 

"War  is  declared  between  France  and  Prussia?" 

"  We  expected  it;  we  are  ready  for  it,"  said  the  princess,  with  all  her 
Teutonic  pride  in  her  eyes.  "We  shall  show  her  that  we  cannot  be  insulted 
with  impunity." 

"  It  is  a  terrible  calamity  for  the  world,"  said  Wanda,  and  her  face  was 
very  pale. 

The  thought  which  was  present  to  her  was  that  Sabran  would  be  foremost 
amidst  volunteers.  She  did  not  hear  a  word  of  all  the  political  exultation  with 
which  Princess  Ottilie  continued  to  make  her  militant  prophecies.  She  shivered 
as  with  cold  in  the  warmth  of  the  midsummer  sunset. 

"  War  is  so  hideous  always,"  she  said,  remembering  what  it  had  cost  her 
house. 

The  princess  demurred. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  otherwise,"  she  objected;  "  but  without  war  all  the 
greater  virtues  would  die  out.  Your  race  has  been  always  martial.  You  should 
be  the  last  to  breathe  a  syllable  against  what  has  been  the  especial  glory  and 
distinction  of  your  forefathers.  We  shall  avenge  Jena.  You  should  desire  it, 
remembering  Aspern  and  Wagram." 

"  And  Sadowa  ?  "  said  Wanda,  bitterly. 

She  did  not  reply  further;  she  tore  up  the  message,  which  had  come  from 
her  cousin  Kaulnitz.  She  slept  little  that  night. 

In  two  days  the  princess  had  a  brief  letter  from  Sabran.  He  said,  "  War 
is  declared.  It  is  a  blunder  which  will  perhaps  cause  France  the  loss  of  her 
existence  as  a  nation,  if  the  campaign  be  long.  All  the  same  I  shall  offer  my- 
self. I  am  not  wholly  a  tyro  in  military  service.  I  saw  bloodshed  in  Mexico; 
and  I  fear  the  country  will  sorely  need  every  sword  she  has." 

Wanda,  herself,  wrote  back  to  him, — "  You  will  do  right.  When  a  country 
is  invaded,  every  living  man  on  her  soil  is  bound  to  arm." 
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More  than  that  she  could  not  say,  for  many  of  her  kindred  on  her  grand- 
mother's side  were  soldiers  of  Germany. 

But  the  months  which  succeeded  those  months  of  the  "  Terrible  Year," 
written  in  letters  of  fire  and  iron  on  so  many  human  hearts,  were  filled  with  a 
harassing  anxiety  to  her  for  the  sake  of  one  life  that  was  in  perpetual  peril. 
War  had  been  often  cruel  to  her  house.  As  a  child  she  had  suffered  from  the 
fall  of  those  she  loved  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  Austria.  Quite  recently 
Sadowa  and  Koniggratz  had  made  her  heart  bleed,  beholding  her  relatives  and 
friends  opposed  in  mortal  conflict,  and  the  empire  she  adored  humbled  and  pros- 
trated. Now  she.became  conscious  of  a  suffering  as  personal  and  almost  keener. 
She  had  at  the  first,  now  and  then,  a  hurried  line  from  Sabran,  written  from  the 
saddle,  from  the  ambulance,  beside  the  bivouac-fire,  or  in  the  shelter  of  a  barn. 
He  had  offered  his  services,  and  had  been  given  the  command  of  a  volunteer 
cavalry  regiment,  all  civilians,  mounted  on  their  own  horses,  and  fighting  prin- 
cipally in  the  Orleannais.  His  command  was  congenial  to  him;  he  wrote 
cheerfully  of  himself,  though  hopelessly  of  his  cause.  The  Prussians  were 
gaining  ground  every  day.  Occasionally,  in  printed  correspondence  from  the 
scene  of  war,  she  saw  his  name  mentioned  in  the  account  of  some  courageous 
action  or  some  brilliant  skirmish.  That  was  all. 

The  autumn  began  to  deepen  into  winter,  and  complete  silence  covered  all 
his  life.  She  thought  with  a  great  remorse — if  he  were  dead  ?  Perhaps  he  was 
dead.  Why  had  she  been  always  so  cold  to  him  ?  She  suffered  intensely, — all 
the  more  intensely  because  it  was  a  sorrow  which  she  could  not  confess  even 
to  herself.  When  she  ceased  altogether  to  hear  anything  of  or  from  him,  she 
realized  the  hold  which  he  had  taken  on  her  life. 

These  months  of  suspense  did  more  to  attach  her  to  him  than  years  of 
assiduous  and  ardent  homage  could  have  done.  She,  a  daughter  of  soldiers, 
had  always  felt  any  man  almost  unmanly  who  had  not  received  the  baptism 
of  fire. 

Madame  Ottilie  talked  of  him  constantly,  wondered  frequently  if  he  were 
wounded,  slain,  or  in  prison;  she  never  spoke  his  name,  and  dreaded  to 
hear  it. 

Greswold,  who  perceived  an  anxiety  in  her  that  he  did  not  dare  to  allude  to, 
ransacked  every  journal  that  was  published  in  German  to  find  some  trace  of 
Sabran's  name.  At  the  first  he  saw  often  some  mention  of  the  Cuirassiers 
d'Orleans,  and  of  their  intrepid  colonel  commandant, — some  raid,  skirmish,  or 
charge  in  which  they  had  been  conspicuous  for  reckless  gallantry.  But  after 
the  month  of  November  he  could  find  nothing.  The  whole  regiment  seemed  to 
have  been  obliterated  from  existence. 

Winter  settled  down  on  Central  Austria  with  cold  silence,  with  roads 
blocked  and  mountains  impassable.  The  dumbness,  the  solitude  around  her, 
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which  she  had  always  loved  so  well,  now  grew  to  her  intolerable.  It  seemed 
like  death. 

Paris  capitulated.  The  news  reached  her  at  the  hour  of  a  violent  snow- 
storm; the  postilion  of  the  post-sledge  bringing  it  had  his  feet  frozen. 

Though  her  cousins  of  Lilienhohe  were  among  those  who  entered  the  city 
as  conquerors,  the  fate  of  Paris  smote  her  with  a  heavy  blow.  She  felt  as  if 
the  cold  of  the  outer  world  had  chilled  her  very  bones,  her  very  soul.  The 
princess,  looking  at  her,  was  afraid  to  rejoice. 

On  the  following  day  she  wrote  to  her  cousin  Hugo  of  Lilienhohe,  who  was 
in  Paris  with  the  Imperial  Guard.  She  asked  him  to  inquire  for  and  tell  her 
the  fate  of  a  friend,  the  Marquis  de  Sabran. 

In  due  time  Prince  Hugo  answered, — 

"The  gentleman  you  asked  for  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  our 
enemies.  He  commanded  a  volunteer  cavalry  regiment,  which  was  almost  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Bavarian  horse  in  an  engagement  before  Orleans.  Two  or  three 
alone  escaped;  their  colonel  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  had  his 
charger  shot  dead  under  him.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bavarians  after 
a  desperate  resistance.  Whilst  he  lay  on  the  ground  he  shot  three  of  our  men 
with  his  revolver.  He  was  sent  to  a  fortress,  I  think  Ehrenbreitstein,  but  I  will 
inquire  more  particularly.  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  you  have  any  French 
friends." 

By  and  by  she  heard  that  he  had  been  confined  not  at  Ehrenbreitstein,  but 
at  a  more  obscure  and  distant  fortress  on  the  Elbe,  that  his  wounds  had  been 
cured,  and  that  he  would  shortly  be  set  free  like  other  prisoners  of  war.  In 
the  month  of  March  in  effect  she  received  a  brief  letter  from  his  own  hand, 
gloomy  and  profoundly  dejected. 

"  Our  plans  were  betrayed,"  he  wrote.  "  We  were  surprised  and  surrounded 
just  as  we  had  hobbled  our  horses  and  lain  down  to  rest,  after  being  the  whole 
day  in  the  saddle.  Bavarian  cavalry,  outnumbering  us  four  to  one,  attacked  us 
almost  ere  we  could  mount  our  worn-out  beasts.  My  poor  troopers  were  cut 
to  pieces.  They  hunted  me  down  when  my  charger  dropped,  and  I  was  made 
a  prisoner.  When  they  could,  they  despatched  me  to  one  of  their  places  on 
the  Elbe.  I  have  been  here  December  and  January.  I  am  well.  I  suppose 
I  must  be  very  strong;  nothing  kills  me.  They  are  now  about  to  send  me  back 
to  Paris,  the  frontier.  My  beautiful  Paris  !  What  a  fate  !  But  I  forget,  I 
cannot  hope  for  your  sympathy;  your  kinsmen  are  our  conquerors.  I  know 
not  whether  the  house  I  lived  in  there  exists,  but  if  you  will  write  me  a  word 
at  Romaris  you  will  be  merciful,  and  show  me  that  you  do  not  utterly  despise 
a  lost  cause  and  a  vanquished  soldier." 

She  wrote  to  him  at  Romaris,  and  the  paper  she  wrote  on  felt  her  tears. 
In  conclusion  she  said, — 
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"Whenever  you  will,  come  and  make  sure  for  yourself  that  both  the 
Princess  Ottilie  and  I  honor  courage  and  heroism  none  the  less  because  it  is 
companioned  by  misfortune." 

But  he  did  not  come. 

She  understood  why  he  did  not.  An  infinite  pity  for  him  overflowed  her 
heart.  His  public  career  interrupted,  his  country  ruined,  his  future  empty, 
what  remained  to  him?  Sometimes  she  thought,  with  a  blush  on  her  face, 
though  she  was  all  alone,  "  I  do."  But,  then,  if  he  never  came  to  hear  that  ? 


CHAPTER   XII. 

THE  little  hamlet  of  Romans,  on  the  coast  of  Finisterre,  was  very  dull  and 
dark  and  silent.  A  few  grave  peasant-women  knitted  as  they  walked  down  the 
beach  or  sat  at  their  doors;  a  few  children  did  the  same.  Out  on  the  landes 
some  cows  were  driven  through  the  heather  and  broom;  out  on  the  sea  some 
fishing-boats  with  rough,  red  sails  went  rocking  to  and  fro.  All  was  melancholy, 
silent,  poor;  life  was  hard  at  Romaris  for  all.  The  weather-beaten  church 
looked  gray  and  naked  on  a  black  rock;  the  ruins  of  the  old  manoir  faced  it 
amidst  sands  and  surfs;  the  only  thing  of  beauty  was  the  bay,  and  that  for  the 
folk  of  Romaris  had  no  beauty,  they  had  seen  it  kill  so  many. 

There  was  never  any  change  at  Romaris,  unless  it  were  a  change  in  the 
weather,  a  marriage,  a  birth,  or  a  death.  Therefore  the  women  and  children 
who  were  knitting  had  lifted  up  their  heads  as  a  stranger,  accompanied  by  their 
priest,  had  come  down  over  the  black  rocks  on  which  the  church  stood,  towards 
the  narrow  lane  that  parted  the  houses  where  they  clustered  together  face  to 
face  on  the  edge  of  the  shore. 

Their  priest,  an  old  man  much  loved  by  them,  came  slowly  towards  them, 
conversing  in  low  tones  with  the  stranger,  who  was  young  and  handsome,  and 
a  welcome  sight,  since  a  traveller  to  Romaris  always  needed  a  sailing-boat  or 
a  rowing-boat,  a  guide  over  the  moors,  or  a  drive  in  an  ox-wagon  through  the 
deep-cut  lanes  of  the  country. 

But  they  had  ceased  to  think  of  such  things  as  these  when  the  curate,  with 
his  hands  extended  as  when  he  blessed  them,  had  said,  in  bas  Breton,  as  he 
stood  beside  them, — 

"  My  children,  this  is  the  last  of  the  Sabrans  of  Romaris,  come  back  to  us 
from  the  far  west  that  lies  in  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Salute  him,  and  show 
him  that  in  Brittany  we  do  not  forget, — nay,  not  in  a  hundred  years." 

Many  years  had  gone  by  since  then,  and  of  the  last  of  the  old  race  Romaris 
had  scarcely  seen  more  than  when  he  had  been  hidden  from  their  sight  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  heaving  ocean.  Sabran  rarely  came  thither.  There  was 
nothing  to  attract  a  man  who  loved  the  world,  and  who  was  sought  by  it,  in  the 
stormy  sea-coast,  the  strip  of  sea-lashed  oak  forest,  that  one  tall  tower  with  its 
gaunt  walls  of  stone  which  was  all  that  was  left  of  what  had  once  been  the 
manoir  of  his  race.  Now  and  then  they  saw  him,  chiefly  when  he  had  heard 
that  there  was  wild  weather  on  the  western  coast,  and  at  such  times  he  would 
go  out  in  their  boats  to  distressed  vessels,  or  steer  through  churning  waters  to 
reach  a  fishing-smack  in  trouble,  with  a  wild  courage  and  an  almost  fierce 
energy  which  made  him  for  the  moment  one  of  themselves.  But  such  times 
had  been  few,  and  all  that  Romaris  really  knew  of  the  last  marquis  was  that 
he  was  a  gay  gentleman  away  there  in  distant  Paris. 

He  had  been  a  mere  name  to  them.  Now  and  then  he  had  sent  fifty 
napoleons,  or  a  hundred,  to  the  old  priest  for  such  as  were  poor  or  sick  among 
them.  That  was  all.  Now  after  the  war  he  came  hither.  Paris  had  become 
hateful  to  him;  his  political  career  was  ended,  at  all  events  for  the  time;  the 
whole  country  groaned  in  anguish;  the  vices  and  follies  that  had  accompanied 
his  past  life  disgusted  him  in  remembrance.  He  had  been  wounded  and  a 
prisoner;  he  had  suffered  betrayal  at  unworthy  hands;  Cochonette  had  sold 
him  to  the  Prussians,  in  revenge  of  his  desertion  of  her. 

He  was  further  removed  from  the  Countess  von  Szalras  than  ever.  In  the 
crash  with  which  the  Second  Empire  had  fallen  and  sunk  out  of  sight  for  ever- 
more, his  own  hopes  had  gone  down  like  a  ship  that  sinks  suddenly  in  a  dark 
night.  All  his  old  associations  were  broken,  half  his  old  friends  were  dead  or 
ruined;  gay  chateaux  that  he  had  ever  been  welcome  at  were  smoking  ruins 
or  melancholy  hospitals;  the  past  had  been  felled  to  the  ground,  like  the  poor 
avenues  of  the  Bois.  It  affected  him  profoundly.  As  far  as  he  was  capable 
of  an  impersonal  sentiment,  he  loved  France,  which  had  been  for  so  many  years 
his  home,  and  which  had  always  seemed  to  smile  at  him  with  indulgent  kindness. 
Her  vices,  her  disgrace,  her  feebleness,  her  fall,  hurt  him  with  an  intense  pain  that 
was  not  altogether  selfish,  but  had  in  it  a  nobler  indignation,  a  nobler  regret. 

When  he  was  released  by  the  Prussians  and  sent  across  the  frontier,  he 
went  at  once  to  this  sad  sea-village  of  Romaris,  to  collect  as  best  he  might  the 
shattered  fragments  of  his  life,  which  seemed  to  him  as  though  it  had  been 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  He  had  resigned  his  place  as  deputy  when  he 
had  offered  his  sword  to  France;  he  had  now  no  career,  no  outlet  for  ambition, 
no  occupation.  Many  of  his  old  friends  were  dead  or  ruined;  although  such 
moderate  means  as  he  possessed  were  safe,  they  were  too  slender  to  give  him 
any  position  adequate  to  his  rank.  His  old  life  in  Paris,  even  if  Paris  arose 
from  her  tribulations,  gay  and  glorious  once  more,  seemed  to  him  altogether 
impossible.  He  had  lost  taste  for  those  pleasures  and  distractions  which  had 
before  the  war — or  before  his  sojourn  on  the  Holy  Isle — seemed  to  him  the 
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Alpha  and  Omega  of  a  man's  existence.  "Que  faire?"  he  asked  himself, 
wearily,  again  and  again.  He  did  not  even  know  whether  his  rooms  in  Paris 
had  been  destroyed  or  spared:  a  few  thousands  of  francs  which  he  had  made 
by  a  successful  speculation  years  before,  and  placed  in  foreign  funds,  were  all 
he  had  to  live  on.  His  keen  sense  told  him  that  the  opportunity  which  might 
have  replaced  the  Bourbon  throne  had  been  lost  through  fatal  hesitation.  His 
own  future  appeared  to  him  like  a  blank  dead  wall  that  rose  up  in  front  of  him, 
barring  all  progress;  he  was  no  longer  young  enough  to  select  a  career  and 
commence  it  With  passionate  self-reproach  he  lamented  all  the  lost  irrevocable 
years  that  he  had  wasted. 

Romans  was  not  a  place  to  cheer  a  disappointed  and  dejected  soldier,  who 
had  borne  the  burning  pain  of  bodily  wounds  and  the  intolerable  shame  of 
captivity  in  a  hostile  land.  Its  loneliness,  its  darkness,  its  storms,  its  poverty, 
had  nothing  in  them  with  which  to  restore  his  spirit  to  hope  or  his  sinews 
to  ambition.  In  those  cold,  bleak,  windy  days  of  a  dreary  and  joyless  spring 
time,  the  dusky  moors  and  the  grewsome  sea  were  desolate,  without  compensat- 
ing grandeur.  The  people  around  him  were  all  taciturn,  dull,  stupid;  they  had 
not  suffered  by  the  war,  but  they  understood  that,  poor  as  they  were,  they  would 
have  to  bear  their  share  in  the  burden  of  the  nation's  ransom.  They  barred 
their  doors  and  counted  their  hoarded  gains  in  the  dark  with  throbbing  hearts, 
and  stole  out  in  the  raw,  wet,  gusty  dawns  to  kneel  at  the  bleeding  feet  of  their 
Christ.  He  envied  them  their  faith;  he  could  not  comfort  them,  they  could  not 
comfort  him;  they  were  too  far  asunder. 

The  only  solace  he  had  was  the  knowledge  that  he  had  done  his  duty  by 
France,  and  to  the  memory  of  those  whose  name  he  bore;  that  he  had  rendered 
what  service  he  could;  that  he  had  not  fled  from  pain  and  peril;  that  he  had 
at  least  worn  his  sword  well  and  blamelessly;  that  he  had  not  abandoned  his 
discrowned  city  of  pleasure  in  the  day  of  humiliation  and  martyrdom.  The 
only  solace  he  had  was  that  he  felt  Wanda  von  Szalras  herself  could  have 
commanded  him  to  do  no  more  than  he  had  done  in  this,  the  Annee  Terrible. 

But,  though  his  character  had  been  purified  and  strengthened  by  the 
baptism  of  fire,  and  though  his  egotism  had  been  destroyed  by  the  endless 
scenes  of  suffering  and  of  heroism  which  he  had  witnessed,  he  could  not  in  a 
year  change  so  greatly  that  he  could  be  content  with  the  mere  barren  sense  of 
duty  done  and  honor  redeemed.  He  was  deeply  and  restlessly  miserable.  He 
knew  not  whither  to  turn,  either  for  occupation  or  for  consolation.  Time  hung 
on  his  hands  like  a  wearisome  wallet  of  stones. 

When  all  the  habits  of  life  are  suddenly  rent  asunder,  they  are  like  a  rope 
cut  in  two.  They  may  be  knotted  together  clumsily,  or  they  may  be  thrown  alto- 
gether aside  and  a  new  strand  woven,  but  they  will  never  be  the  same  thing  again. 

Romaris,  with  its  few  wind-tortured  trees  and  its  leaden-hued  dangerous 
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seas,  seemed  to  him,  indeed,  a  champ  des  tre'passe's,  as  it  was  called, — a  field  of 
death.  The  naked,  ugly,  half-ruined  towers,  which  no  ivy  shrouded  and  no 
broken  marble  ennobled,  as  one  or  the  other  would  have  done  had  it  been  in 
England  or  in  Italy,  was  a  dreary  residence  for  a  man  who  was  used  to  all  the 
elegant  and  luxurious  habits  of  a  man  of  the  world,  who  was  also  a  lover  of 
art  and  a  collector  of  choice  trifles.  His  rooms  had  been  the  envy  of  his  friends, 
with  all  their  eighteenth-century  furniture  and  their  innumerable  and  unclassified 
treasures;  when  he  had  opened  his  eyes  of  a  morning  a  pastel  of  La  Tour  had 
smiled  at  him,  rose-colored  windows  had  made  even  a  gray  sky  smile.  With- 
out, there  had  been  the  sound  of  wheels  going  down  the  gay  Boulevard 
Haussmann.  All  Paris  had  passed  by,  tripping  and  talking,  careless  and 
mirthful,  beneath  his  gilded  balconies  bright  with  canariensis  and  volubilis; 
and  on  a  little  table,  heaped  in  their  hundreds,  had  been  cards  that  bade  him 
to  all  the  best  and  most  agreeable  houses,  whilst  betwixt  them  slipped  coyly 
in  many  an  amorous  note,  many  an  unlooked-for  declaration,  many  an  eagerly- 
desired  appointment. 

"  Quel  beau  temps!"  he  thought,  as  he  awoke  in  the  chill,  bare,  unlovely 
chamber  of  the  old  tower  by  the  sea,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  be 
dreaming;  that  all  the  months  of  the  war  had  been  a  nightmare;  that  if  he  fully 
awakened  he  would  find  himself  once  more  with  the  April  sunshine  shining 
through  the  rose  glass,  and  the  carriages  rolling  beneath  over  the  asphalte  road. 
But  it  was  no  nightmare:  it  was  a  terrible,  ghastly  reality  to  him,  as  to  so  many 
thousands.  There  were  the  scars  on  his  breast  and  his  loins  where  the  Prussian 
steel  had  hacked  and  the  Prussian  shot  had  pierced  him;  there  was  his  sword 
in  a  corner  all  dinted,  notched,  stained;  there  was  a  crowd  of  hideous  inefface- 
able tumultuous  memories;  it  was  all  true  enough,  only  too  true,  and  he  was 
alone  at  Romaris,  with  all  his  dreams  and  ambitions  faded  into  thin  air,  vanished 
like  the  blown  burst  bubbles  of  a  child's  sport. 

In  time  to  come  he  might  recover  power  and  nerve  to  recommence  his 
struggle  for  distinction,  but  at  present  it  seemed  to  him  that  all  was  over.  His 
imprisonment  had  shaken  and  depressed  him  as  nothing  else  in  the  trials  of  war 
could  have  done.  He  had  been  shut  up  for  months  alone  with  his  own  desper- 
ation. To  a  man  of  high  courage  and  impatient  appetite  for  action  there  is  no 
injury  so  great  and  in  its  effect  so  lasting  as  captivity.  Joined  to  this  he  had 
the  fever  of  a  strong  and  now  perfectly  hopeless  passion. 

Pacing  to  and  fro  the  brick  floor  of  the  tower  looking  down  on  the  sands 
and  rocks  of  the  coast,  his  thoughts  were  incessantly  with  Wanda  von  Szalras 
in  her  stately  ancient  house,  built  so  high  up  amidst  the  mountains  and  walled 
in  by  the  great  forests  and  the  ice-slopes  of  the  glaciers.  In  the  heat  and  stench 
of  carnage  he  had  longed  for  a  breath  of  that  mountain-breeze,  for  a  glance 
from  those  serene  eyes:  he  longed  for  them  still. 
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As  he  passed  to  and  fro  in  the  wild  wintry  weather,  his  heart  was  sick  with 
hope  deferred,  with  unavailing  regret  and  repentance,  with  useless  longings. 

It  was  near  noonday;  there  was  no  sun;  a  heavy  wrack  of  cloud  was  sweep- 
ing up  from  the  west;  on  the  air  the  odor  of  rotting  fish  and  of  fish-oil,  and  of 
sewage  trickling  uncovered  to  the  beach,  was  too  strong  to  be  driven  away 
by  the  pungency  of  the  sea. 

The  sea  was  high  and  moaning  loud;  the  dusk  was  full  of  rain;  the  wind- 
tormented  trees  groaned  and  seemed  to  sigh;  their  boughs  were  still  scarce  in 
bud,  though  May  had  come.  He  felt  cold,  weary,  hopeless.  His  walk  brought 
no  warmth  to  his  veins,  and  his  thoughts  none  to  his  heart.  The  moisture  of 
the  air  seemed  to  chill  him  to  the  bone,  and  he  went  within  and  mounted  the 
broken  granite  stairs  to  his  solitary  chamber,  bare  of  all  save  the  simplest 
necessaries,  gloomy  and  cheerless,  with  the  winds  and  the  bats  together  beating 
at  the  high  iron-barred  casement.  He  wearily  lighted  a  little  oil  lamp,  and 
threw  a  log  or  two  of  drift-wood  on  the  hearth  and  set  fire  to  them  with  a  fagot 
of  dried  ling. 

He  dreaded  his  long  lonely  evening. 

He  had  set  the  lamp  on  a  table  while  he  had  set  fire  to  the  wood:  its  light 
fell  palely  on  a  small  white  square  thing.  It  was  a  letter.  He  took  it  up 
eagerly, — he,  who  in  Paris  had  often  tossed  aside,  with  a  passing  glance,  the 
social  invitations  of  the  highest  personages  and  the  flattering  words  of  the  love- 
liest women. 

Here,  any  letter  seemed  a  friend,  and  as  he  took  up  this  his  pulse  quickened; 
he  saw  that  it  was  sealed  with  armorial  bearings  which  he  knew, — a  shield 
bearing  three  vultures  with  two  knights  as  supporters,  and  with  the  motto 
"Gott  und  mein  Schivert;"  the  same  arms,  the  same  motto,  as  were  borne  upon 
the  great  red-and-gold  banner  floating  from  the  keep  on  the  north  winds  at  the 
Hohenszalrasburg.  He  opened  it  with  a  hand  which  shook  a  little,  and  a  quick 
throb  of  pleasure  at  his  heart.  He  had  scarcely  hoped  that  she  would  write 
again  to  him.  The  sight  of  her  writing  filled  him  with  a  boundless  joy,  the 
purest  he  had  ever  known  called  forth  by  the  hand  of  woman. 

The  letter  was  brief,  brave,  kind.  As  he  read,  he  seemed  to  hear  the  calm 
harmonious  voice  of  the  lady  of  Hohenszalras  speaking  to  him  in  her  mellowed 
and  softened  German  tongue. 

She  sent  him  words  of  consolation,  of  sympathy,  of  congratulation  on  the 
course  of  action  he  had  taken  in  a  time  of  tribulation,  which  had  been  the 
touchstone  of  character  to  so  many. 

"  Tell  me  something  of  Romans,"  she  said,  in  conclusion.  "  I  am  sure 
you  will  grow  to  care  for  the  place  and  the  people,  now  that  you  seek  both  in 
the  hour  of  the  martyrdom  of  France.  Have  you  any  friends  near  you  ? 
Have  you  books  ?  How  do  your  days  pass  ?  How  do  you  fill  up  time,  which 
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must  seem  so  dull  and  blank  to  you  after  the  fierce  excitations  and  the  rapid 
changes  of  war  ?  Tell  me  all  about  your  present  life,  and  remember  that  we 
at  Hohenszalras  know  how  to  honor  courage  and  heroic  misfortune." 

He  laid  the  letter  down  after  twice  reading  it.  Life  seemed  no  longer  all 
over  for  him.  He  had  earned  her  praise  and  her  sympathy.  It  is  doubtful  if 
years  of  the  most  brilliant  political  successes  would  have  done  as  much  as  his 
adversity,  his  misadventure,  and  his  daring  had  done  for  him  in  her  esteem. 
She  had  the  blood  of  twenty  generations  of  warriors  in  her,  and  nothing  appealed 
so  forcibly  to  her  sympathies  and  her  instincts  as  the  heroism  of  the  sword. 
Those  few  lines,  too,  were  a  permission  to  write  to  her.  He  replied  at  once, 
with  a  gratitude  somewhat  guardedly  expressed,  and  with  details  almost  wholly 
impersonal. 

She  was  disappointed  that  he  said  so  little  of  himself,  but  she  did  justice  to 
the  delicacy  of  the  carefully-guarded  words  from  a  man  whose  passion  appealed 
to  her  by  its  silence,  where  it  would  only  have  alieqated  her  by  any  eloquence. 
Of  Romaris  he  said  little,  save  that,  had  Dante  ever  been  upon  their  coast,  he 
would  have  added  another  canto  to  the  "  Purgatorio,"  more  desolate  and  more 
unrelieved  in  gloom  than  any  other. 

"  Does  he  regret  Cochonette  ? "  she  thought,  with  a  jealous  contemptuous- 
ness  of  which  she  was  ashamed  as  soon  as  she  felt  it. 

Having  once  written  to  her,  however,  he  thought  himself  privileged  to  write 
again,  and  did  so  several  times.  He  wrote  with  ease,  grace,  and  elegance;  he 
wrote  as  he  spoke,  which  gives  this  charm  to  correspondence,  that  while  the 
letter  is  read  it  makes  the  writer  seem  close  at  hand  to  the  reader  in  intimate 
communion.  The  high  culture  of  his  mind  displayed  itself  without  effort,  and  he 
had  that  ability  of  polished  expression  which  is  in  our  day  too  often  a  neglected 
one.  His  letters  became  welcome  to  her;  she  answered  them  briefly,  but  she 
let  him  see  that  they  were  agreeable  to  her.  There  was  in  them  the  note  of 
a  profound  depression,  of  an  unutterable  but  suggested  hopelessness,  which 
touched  her.  If  he  had  expressed  it  in  plain  words,  it  would  not  have  appealed 
to  her  half  so  forcibly. 

They  remained  only  the  letters  of  a  man  of  culture  to  a  woman  capable  of 
comprehending  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  time,  but  it  was  because 
of  this  limitation  that  she  allowed  them.  Any  show  of  tenderness  would  have 
both  alarmed  and  alienated  her.  There  was  no  reason,  after  all,  she  thought, 
why  a  frank  friendship  should  not  exist  between  them. 

Sometimes  she  was  surprised  at  herself  for  having  conceded  so  much,  and 
angry  that  she  had  done  so.  Happily,  he  had  the  good  taste  to  take  no  advan- 
tage of  it.  Interesting  as  his  letters  were,  they  might  have  been  read  from  the 
house-tops.  With  that  inconsistency  of  her  sex  from  which  hitherto  she  had 
always  flattered  herself  she  had  been  free,  she  occasionally  felt  a  passing 
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disappointment  that  they  were  not  more  personal  as  regarded  himself.  Reti- 
cence is  a  fine  quality:  it  is  the  marble  of  human  nature.  But  sometimes  it 
provokes  the  impatience  that  the  marble  awoke  in  Pygmalion. 

Once  only  he  spoke  of  his  own  aims.     Then  he  wrote, — 

"  You  bade  me  do  good  at  Romans.  Candidly,  I  see  no  way  to  do  it  except 
in  saving  a  crew  off  a  wreck,  which  is  not  an  occasion  that  presents  itself  every 
week.  I  cannot  benefit  these  people  materially,  since  I  am  poor;  I  cannot 
benefit  them  morally,  because  I  have  not  their  faith  in  the  things  unseen,  and  I 
have  not  their  morality  in  the  things  tangible.  They  are  God-fearing,  infinitely 
patient,  faithful  in  their  daily  lives,  and  they  reproach  no  one  for  their  hard  lot, 
cast  on  an  iron  shore  and  forced  to  win  their  scanty  bread  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives.  They  do  not  murmur  either  at  duty  or  mankind.  What  should  I  say  to 
them  ? — I,  whose  whole  life  is  one  restless  impatience,  one  petulant  mutiny 
against  circumstance?  If  I  talk  with  them  I  only  take  them  what  the  world 
always  takes  into  solitude, —discontent.  It  would  be  a  cruel  gift;  yet  my  hand 
is  incapable  of  holding  out  any  other.  It  is  a  homely  saying  that  no  blood 
comes  out  of  a  stone:  so,  out  of  a  life  saturated  with  the  ironies,  the  contempt, 
the  disbelief,  the  frivolous  philosophies,  the  hopeless  negations,  of  what  we  call 
society,  there  can  be  drawn  no  water  of  hope  and  charity,  for  the  well-head — 
belief — is  dried  up  at  its  source.  Some  pretend,  indeed,  to  find  in  humanity 
what  they  deny  to  exist  as  Deity;  but  I  should  be  incapable  of  the  illogical  ex- 
change. It  is  to  deny  that  the  seed  sprang  from  a  root;  it  is  to  replace  a  grand 
and  illimitable  theism  by  a  finite  and  vainglorious  bathos.  Of  all  the  creeds 
that  have  debased  mankind,  the  new  creed  that  would  centre  itself  in  man  seems 
to  me  the  poorest  and  the  most  baseless  of  all.  If  humanity  be  but  a  vibrion, 
a  conglomeration  of  gases,  a  mere  mold  holding  chemicals,  a  mere  bundle  of 
phosphorus  and  carbon,  how  can  it  contain  the  elements  of  worship  ?  what 
matter  when  or  how  each  bubble  of  it  bursts  ?  This  is  the  weakness  of  all 
materialism  when  it  attempts  to  ally  itself  with  duty.  It  becomes  ridiculous. 
The  carpe  diem  of  the  classic  sensualists,  the  morality  of  the  '  Satyricon  '  or  the 
' Decamerone,'  are  its  only  natural  concomitants  and  outcome;  but  as  yet  it  is 
not  honest  enough  to  say  this.  It  affects  the  soothsayer's  long  robe,  the  sacer- 
dotal frown,  and  is  a  hypocrite." 

In  answer  she  wrote  back  to  him, — 

"  I  do  not  urge  you  to  have  my  faith.  What  is  the  use  ?  Goethe  was 
right.  It  is  a  question  between  a  man  and  his  own  heart.  No  one  should 
venture  to  intrude  there.  But,  taking  life  even  as  you  do,  it  is  surely  a  casket 
of  mysteries.  May  we  not  trust  that  at  the  bottom  of  it,  as  at  the  bottom  of 
Pandora's,  there  may  be  hope  ?  I  wish  again  to  think,  with  Goethe,  that 
immortality  is  not  an  inheritance,  but  a  greatness  to  be  achieved,  like  any  other 
greatness,  by  courage,  self-denial,  and  purity  of  purpose, — a  reward  allotted  to 
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the  just.  This  is  fanciful,  maybe,  but  it  is  not  illogical.  And  without  being 
either  a  Christian  or  a  Materialist,  without  beholding  either  majesty  or  divinity 
in  humanity,  surely  the  best  emotion  that  our  natures  know — pity — must  be 
large  enough  to  draw  us  to  console  where  we  can,  and  sustain  where  we  can,  in 
view  of  the  endless  suffering,  the  continual  injustice,  the  appalling  contrasts, 
with  which  the  world  is  full.  Whether  man  be  the  vibrion  or  the  heir  to 
immortality,  the  bundle  of  carbon  or  the  care  of  angels,  one  fact  is  indisputable: 
he  suffers  agonies,  mental  and  physical,  that  are  wholly  out  of  proportion  to 
the  brevity  of  his  life,  while  he  is  too  often  weighted  from  infancy  with  heredi- 
tary maladies,  both  of  body  and  of  character.  This  is  reason  enough,  I  think, 
for  us  all  to  help  each  other,  even  though  we  feel,  as  you  feel,  that  we  are  as 
lost  children  wandering  in  a  great  darkness,  with  no  thread  or  clue  to  guide 
us  to  the  end." 

When  Sabran  read  this  answer,  he  mused  to  himself, — 

"  Pity  !  how  far  would  her  pity  reach  ?  How  great  offences  would  it 
cover?  She  has  compassion  for  the  evil-doers;  but  it  is  easy,  since  the  evil 
does  not  touch  her.  She  sits  on  the  high  white  throne  of  her  honor  and  purity 
and  surveys  the  world  with  beautiful  but  serene  compassion.  If  the  mud  of 
its  miry  labyrinth  reached  and  soiled  her,  would  her  theories  prevail  ?  They 
are  noble,  but  they  are  the  theories  of  one  who  sits  in  safety  behind  a  gate  of 
ivory  and  jasper,  whilst  outside,  far  below,  the  bitter  tide  of  the  human  sea 
surges  and  moans,  too  far  off,  too  low  down,  for  its  sound  to  reach  within. 
Tout  comprendre,  c'est  lou't pardonn^r.  But,  since  she  would  never  understand, 
how  could  she  ever  pardon  ?  There  are  things  that  the  nature  must  understand 
rather  than  the  mind;  and  her  nature  is  as  high,  as  calm,  as  pure,  as  the  snow 
of  her  high  hills." 

And  then  the  impulse  came  over  him  for  a  passing  moment  to  tell  her  what 
he  had  never  told  any  living  creature — to  make  confession  to  her  and  abide  her 
judgment,  even  though  he  should  never  see  her  face  again.  But  the  impulse 
shrank  and  died  away  before  the  remembrance  of  her  clear,  proud  eyes.  He 
could  not  humiliate  himself  before  her.  He  would  have  risked  her  anger;  he 
could  not  brave  her  disdain.  Moreover,  straight  and  open  ways  were  not  natural 
to  him,  though  he  was  physically  brave  to  folly.  There  was  a  subtlety  and  a 
reticence  in  him  which  were  the  enemies  of  candor. 

To  her  he  was  more  frank  than  to  any  other,  because  her  influence  was 
great  on  him,  and  a  strong  reverence  was  awakened  in  him  that  was  touched 
by  a  timid  fear  quite  alien  to  a  character  naturally  contemptuously  cynical  and 
essentially  proud.  But  even  to  her  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  be  entirely 
truthful  in  revelation  of  his  past.  Truthfulness  is  in  much  a  habit,  and  he  had 
never  acquired  its  habit.  When  he  was  most  sincere  there  was  always  some 
reserve  lying  behind  it.  This  was  perhaps  one  of  the  causes  of  the  attraction 
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he  exercised  on  all  women.  All  women  are  allured  by  the  shadows  and  the 
suggestions  of  what  is  but  imperfectly  revealed.  Even  on  the  clear,  strong 
nature  of  Wanda  von  Szalras  it  had  its  unconscious  and  intangible  charm.  She 
herself  was  like  daylight,  but  the  subtile  vague  charm  of  the  shadows  had  their 
seduction  for  her.  Night  holds  dreams  and  passions  that  fade  and  flee  before 
the  lucid  noon;  and  who  at  noonday  wishes  not  for  night? 

For  himself,  the  letters  he  received  from  her  seemed  the  only  things  that 
bound  him  to  life  at  all. 

The  betrayal  of  him  by  a  base  and  mercenary  woman  had  hurt  him  more 
than  it  was  worthy  to  do:  it  had  stung  his  pride  and  saddened  him  in  this  period 
of  adversity  with  a  sense  of  degradation.  He  had  been  sold  by  a  courtesan;  it 
seemed  to  him  to  make  him  ridiculous  as  Samson  was  ridiculous,  and  he  had 
no  temple  to  pull  down  upon  himself  and  her.  He  could  only  be  idle  and  stare 
at  an  unoccupied  and  valueless  future.  The  summer  went  on,  and  he  remained 
at  Romans.  An  old  servant  had  sent  him  word  that  all  his  possessions  were 
safe  in  Paris,  and  his  apartments  unharmed;  but  he  felt  no  inclination  to  go 
there;  he  felt  no  sympathy  with  Communists  or  Versaillists,  with  Gambetta  or 
Gallifet.  He  stayed  on  at  the  old  storm-beaten  sea-washed  tower,  counting  his 
days  chiefly  by  the  coming  to  him  of  any  line  from  the  castle  by  the  lake. 

She  seemed  to  understand  that,  and  pity  it,  for  each  week  brought  him 
some  tidings. 

At  midsummer  she  wrote  him  word  that  she  was  about  to  be  honored  again 
by  a  two  days'  visit  of  her  Imperial  friends. 

"We  shall  have,  perforce,  a  large  house-party,"  she  said.  "Will  you  be 
inclined  this  time  to  join  it?  It  is  natural  that  you  should  sorrow  without 
hope  for  your  country,  but  the  fault  of  her  disasters  lies  not  with  you.  It  is, 
perhaps,  time  that  you  should  enter  the  world  again:  will  you  commence  with 
what  for  two  days  only  will  be  worldly, — Hohenszalras  !  Your  old  friends  the 
monks  will  welcome  you  willingly  and  lovingly  on  the  Holy  Isle." 

He  replied  with  gratitude,  but  he  refused.  He  did  not  make  any  plea  or 
excuse:  he  thought  it  best  to  let  the  simple  refusal  stand  by  itself.  She  would 
understand  it. 

"  Do  not  think,  however,"  he  wrote,  "  that  I  am  the  less  profoundly 
touched  by  your  admirable  goodness  to  a  worsted  and  disarmed  combatant 
in  a  lost  cause." 

"It  is  the  causes  that  are  lost  which  are  generally  the  noble  ones,"  she  said, 
in  answer.  "  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  deem  your  life  at  an  end  because  a 
sham  empire,  which  you  always  despised,  has  fallen  to  pieces.  If  it  had  not 
perished  by  a  blow  from  without,  it  would  have  crumbled  to  pieces  from  its 
own  internal  putrefaction. 

"The  visit  has  passed  off  very  well,"  she  continued.     "Every  one  was 
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content,  which  shows  their  kindness,  for  these  things  are  all  of  necessity  so 
much  alike  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  entertaining.  The  weather  was 
fortunately  fine,  and  the  old  house  looked  bright.  You  did  rightly  not  to  be 
present,  if  you  felt  festivity  out  of  tone  with  your  thoughts.  If,  however,  you 
are  ever  inclined  for  another  self-imprisonment  upon  the  island,  you  know 
that  your  friends,  both  at  the  monastery  and  at  the  burg,  will  be  glad  to  see 
you,  and  the  monks  bid  me  salute  you  with  affection." 

A  message  from  Madame  Ottilie,  a  little  news  of  the  horses,  a  few  phrases 
on  the  politics  of  the  hour,  and  the  letter  was  done.  But,  simple  as  it  was,  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  amidst  the  gloom  of  his  empty 
chamber. 

From  her  the  permission  to  return  to  the  monastery  when  he  would  seemed 
to  say  so  much.  He  wrote  her  back  calm  and  grateful  words  of  congratula- 
tion and  cordiality;  he  commenced  with  the  German  formality,  "Most  High 
Lady,"  and  ended  them  with  the  equally  formal  "devoted  and  obedient 
servant;  "  but  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  under  that  cover  of  ceremony  she  must 
see  his  heart  beating,  his  blood  throbbing;  she  must  know  very  well,  and  if, 
knowing,  she  suffered  him  to  return  to  the  Holy  Isle,  why,  then — he  was  all 
alone,  but  he  felt  the  color  rise  to  his  face. 

"  And  I  must  not  go  !  I  must  not  go  !  "  he  thought,  and  looked  at  his 
pistols. 

He  ought  sooner  to  blow  his  brains  out,  and  leave  a  written  confession 
for  her. 

The  hoarse  sound  of  the  sea  surging  among,  the  rocks  at  the  base  of  the 
tower  was  all  that  stirred  the  stillness;  evening  was  spreading  over  all  the 
monotonous  inland  country;  a  west  wind  was  blowing  and  rustling  amidst 
the  gorze;  a  woman  led  a  cow  between  the  dolmens,  stopping  for  it  to  crop 
grass  here  and  there;  the  fishing-boats  were  far  out  to  sea,  hidden  under 
the  vapors  and  the  shadows.  It  was  all  melancholy,  sad-colored,  chill,  lone- 
some. As  he  leaned  against  the  embrasure  of  the  window  and  looked  down, 
other  familiar  scenes,  long  lost,  rose  up  to  his  memory.  He  saw  a  wide  green 
rolling  river,  long  lines  of  willows  and  of  larches  bending  under  a  steel-hued 
sky,  a  vast  dim  plain  stretching  away  to  touch  blue  mountains,  a  great  solitude, 
a  silence  filled  at  intervals  with  the  pathetic  song  of  the  swans,  chanting 
sorrowfully  because  the  nights  grew  cold,  the  ice  began  to  gather,  the  food 
became  scanty,  and  they  were  many  in  number. 

"  I  must  not  go  !  "  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  must  never  see  Hohenszalras." 

And  he  lit  his  study-lamp,  and  held  her  letter  to  it  and  burnt  it.  It  was 
his  best  way  to  do  it  honor,  to  keep  it  holy.  He  had  the  letters  of  so  many 
worthless  women  locked  in  his  drawers  and  caskets  in  his  rooms  in  Paris.  He 
held  himself  unworthy  to  retain  hers.  He  had  burned  each  written  by  her  as 
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it  had  come  to  him,  in  that  sort  of  exaggeration  of  respect  with  which  it  seemed 
to  him  she  was  most  fittingly  treated  by  him.  There  are  less  worthy  offerings 
than  the  first  scruple  of  an  unscrupulous  life.  It  is  like  the  first  pure  drops 
that  fall  from  a  long  turbid  and  dust-choked  fountain. 

As  he  walked  the  next  day  upon  the  wind-blown,  rock-strewn  strip  of  sand 
that  parted  the  old  oak-wood  from  the  sea,  he  thought  restlessly  of  her  in  those 
days  of  stately  ceremony  which  suited  her  so  well.  What  did  he  do  here  ? 
What  chance  had  he  to  be  remembered  by  her  ?  He  chafed  at  his  absence, 
yet  it  seemed  to  him  impossible  that  he  could  ever  go  to  her.  What  had  been 
at  first  keen  calculation  with  him  had  now  become  a  finer  instinct,  was  now 
due  to  a  more  delicate  sentiment,  a  truer  and  loftier  emotion.  What  could  he 
ever  look  to  her,  if  he  sought  her,  but  a  mere  base  fortune-seeker,  a  mere  liar, 
with  no  pride  and  no  manhood  in  him  ?  And  what  else  was  he,  he  thought, 
with  bitterness,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  the  rough  strip  of  beach,  with  the 
dusky-gray  heaving  waves  trembling  under  a  cloudy  sky,  where  a  red  glow 
told  the  place  of  the  setting  sun. 

There  were  few  bolder  men  living  than  he,  and  he  was  cynical  and  restless 
before  many  things  that  most  men  reverence;  but  at  the  thought  of  her  possible 
scorn  he  felt  himself  tremble  like  a  child.  He  thought  he  would  rather  never 
see  her  face  again  than  risk  her  disdain:  there  was  in  him  a  vague  romantic 
wishfulness  rather  to  die,  so  that  she  might  think  well  of  his  memory,  than  to 
live  in  her  love  through  any  baseness  that  would  be  unworthy  of  her. 

Sin  had  always  seemed  a  mere  superstitious  name  to  him,  and  if  he  had 
abstained  from  its  coarser  forms  it  had  been  rather  from  the  revolt  of  the  fine 
taste  of  a  man  of  culture  than  from  any  principle  or  persuasion  of  duty.  Men 
he  believed  were  but  ephemeral,  sporting  their  small  hours,  weaving  their  frail 
webs,  and  swept  away  by  the  great  broom  of  destiny  as  spiders  by  the  house- 
wife. In  the  spineless  doctrine  of  altruism  he  had  had  too  robust  a  tempera- 
ment, too  clear  a  reason,  to  seek  a  guide  for  conduct.  He  had  lived  for  himself, 
and  had  seen  no  cause  to  do  otherwise.  That  he  had  not  been  more  criminal 
had  been  due  partly  to  indolence,  partly  to  pride.  In  his  love  for  Wanda  von 
Szalras,  a  love  with  which  considerable  acrimony  had  mingled  at  the  first,  he 
yet,  through  all  the  envy  and  the  impatience  which  alloyed  it,  reached  a  moral 
height  which  he  had  never  touched  before.  Between  her  and  him  a  great  gulf 
yawned.  He  abstained  from  any  effort  to  pass  it.  It  was  the  sole  act  of  self- 
denial  of  a  selfish  life,  the  sole  obedience  to  conscience  in  a  character  which 
obeyed  no  moral  laws,  but  was  ruled  by  a  divided  tyranny  of  natural  instinct 
and  conventional  honor. 

The  long  silent  hours  of  thought  in  the  willow-shaded  cloisters  of  the  Holy 
Isle  had  not  been  wholly  without  fruit.  He  desired,  with  passion  and  sincerity, 
that  she  should  think  well  of  him,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  wish  for  more;  love 
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offered  from  htm  to  her  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  would  be  a  kind  of  blasphemy. 
He  remembered  in  his  far-off  childhood,  which  at  times  still  seemed  so  near  to 
him,  nearer  than  all  that  was  around  him,  the  vague,  awed,  wistful  reverence 
with  which  he  had  kneeled  in  solitary  hours  before  the  old  dim  picture  of  the 
Madonna  with  the  lamp  burning  above  it,  a  little  golden  flame  in  the  midst  of 
the  gloom;  he  remembered  it  so  well,  how  his  fierce  young  soul  and  his  igno- 
rant yearning  child's  heart  had  gone  out  in  a  half-conscious  supplication,  how 
it  had  seemed  to  him  that  if  he  only  knelt  long  enough,  prayed  well  enough, 
she  would  come  down  to  him  and  lay  her  hands  on  him.  It  was  all  so  long  ago, 
yet,  when  he  thought  of  Wanda  von  Szalras,  something  of  that  same  emotion 
rose  up  in  him,  something  of  the  old  instinctive  worship  awoke  in  him.  In 
thought  he  prostrated  himself  once  more  whenever  the  memory  of  her  came  to 
him.  He  had  no  religion:  she  became  one  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  constantly  thinking  restlessly  to  himself,  "  Did  I  do  ill 
not  to  go  ? " 

His  bodily  life  was  at  Romaris,  but  his  mental  life  was  at  Hohenszalras. 
He  was  always  thinking  of  her  as  she  would  look  in  those  days  ot  the  Imperial 
visit;  he  could  see  the  stately  ceremonies  of  welcome,  the  long  magnificence 
of  the  banquets,  the  great  Rittersaal  with  crescents  of  light  blazing  on  its 
pointed  emblazoned  roofs;  he  could  see  her  as  she  would  move  down  the  first 
quadrille,  which  she  would  dance  with  her  Kaiser;  she  would  wear  her  favorite 
ivory-white  velvet  most  probably,  and  her  wonderful  old  jewels,  and  all  her 
orders.  She  would  look  as  if  she  had  stepped  down  off  a  canvas  of  Velasquez 
or  Vandyck,  and  she  would  be  a  little  tired,  a  little  contemptuous,  a  little 
indifferent,  despite  her  loyalty;  she  would  be  glad,  he  knew,  when  the  brilliant 
gathering  was  broken  up,  and  the  old  house  and  the  yew  terrace  and  the  green 
lake  were  all  once  more  quiet  beneath  the  rays  of  the  watery  moon.  She  was 
so  unlike  other  women.  She  would  not  care  about  a  greatness,  a  compliment, 
a  success  more  or  less.  Such  triumphs  were  for  the  people  risen  yesterday, 
not  for  a  Countess  von  Szalras. 

He  knew  the  simplicity  of  her  life  and  the  pride  of  her  temper,  and  they 
moved  him  to  the  stronger  admiration  because  he  knew  also  that  those  mere 
externals  which  she  held  in  contempt  had  for  him  an  exaggerated  value.  He 
was  scarcely  conscious  himself  of  how  great  a  share  the  splendor  of  her  position, 
united  to  her  great  indifference  to  it,  had  in  the  hold  she  had  taken  on  his 
imagination  and  his  passions.  He  did  know  that  there  were  so  much  greater 
nobilities  in  her  that  he  was  vaguely  ashamed  of  the  ascendency  which  her 
mere  rank  took  in  his  thoughts  of  her.  Yet  he  could  not  divest  her  of  it,  and 
it  seemed  to  enhance  both  her  bodily  and  her  spiritual  beauty,  as  the  golden 
calyx  of  the  lily  makes  its  whiteness  seem  the  whiter  by  its  neighborhood. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

IN  the  Iselthal  the  summer  was  more  brilliant  and  warm  than  usual.  The 
rains  were  less  frequent,  and  the  roses  on  the  great  sloping  lawns  beneath  the 
buttresses  and  terraces  of  Hohenszalras  were  blooming  freely. 

Their  mistress,  for  once,  did  not  give  them  much  heed.  She  rode  long  and 
fast  through  the  still  summer  woods,  and  came  back  after  nightfall.  Her  men 
of  business,  during  their  interviews  with  her,  found  her  attention  less  perfect, 
her  interest  less  keen.  In  stormy  days  she  sat  in  the  library,  and  read  Heine 
and  Schiller  often,  and  all  the  philosophers  and  men  of  science  rarely.  A  great 
teacher  has  said  the  Humanities  must  outweigh  the  Sciences  at  all  times,  and 
he  is  unquestionably  true,  if  it  were  only  for  the  reason  that  in  the  sweet  wise 
lore  of  ages  every  human  heart  in  pain  and  perplexity  finds  a  refuge,  whilst  in 
love  or  in  sorrow  the  sciences  seem  the  poorest  and  chilliest  of  mortal  vanities 
that  ever  strove  to  measure  the  universe  with  a  foot-rule. 

The  princess  watched  her  with  wistful,  inquisitive  eyes,  but  dared  not  name 
the  person  of  whom  they  both  thought  most.  Wanda  was  herself  intolerant  of 
the  sense  of  impatience  with  which  she  awaited  the  coming  of  the  sturdy  pony 
that  brought  the  post  bag  from  Windisch-Matrey.  He  in  his  loneliness  and 
emptiness  of  life  on  the  barron  sea-shore  of  Romans  did  not  more  anxiously 
await  her  letters  than  did  the  chatelaine  of  Hohenszalras,  amidst  all  her  state, 
her  wealth,  and  her  innumerable  occupations,  await  his.  She  pitied  him 
intensely;  there  was  something  pathetic  to  her  in  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  had  striven  to  amend  his  ways  of  life,  only  to  have  his  whole  career  shat- 
tered by  an  insensate  and  unlooked-for  national  war.  She  understood  that  his 
poverty  stood  in  the  path  of  his  ambition,  and  she  divined  that  his  unhappi- 
ness  had  broken  that  spring  of  manhood  in  him  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  construct  a  new  career  for  himself  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old.  She 
understood  why  he  was  listless  and  exhausted. 

There  were  moments  when  she  was  inclined  to  send  him  some  invitation 
more  cordial,  some  bidding  more  clear;  but  she  hesitated  to  take  a  step  which 
would  bind  her  in  her  own  honor  to  so  much  more.  She  knew  that  she  ought 
not  to  suggest  a  hope  to  him  to  which  she  was  not  prepared  to  give  full  frui- 
tion. And,  again,  how  could  he  respond  ?  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
accept.  She  was  one  of  the  great  alliances  of  Europe,  and  he  was  without 
fortune,  without  career,  without  a  future.  Even  friendship  was  only  possible 
whilst  they  were  far  asunder. 

Two  years  had  gone  by  since  he  had  come  across  from  the  monastery  in 
the  green  and  gold  of  a  summer  afternoon.  The  monks  had  not  forgotten  him: 
throughout  the  French  war  they  had  prayed  for  him.  When  their  prior  saw 
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her,  he  said  anxiously,  sometimes,  "  And  the  Markgraf  von  Sabran,  will  he  never 
come  to  us  again  ?  Were  we  too  dull  for  him  ?  Will  your  Excellency  remem- 
ber us  to  him,  if  ever  you  can  ?  "  And  she  had  answered,  with  a  strange  emo- 
tion at  her  heart,  "  His  country  is  in  trouble,  holy  father:  a  good  son  cannot 
leave  his  land  in  her  adversity.  No,  I  do  not  think  he  was  dull  with  you; 
he  was  quite  happy,  I  believe.  Perhaps  he  may  come  again  some  day,  who 
knows  ?  He  shall  be  told  what  you  say." 

Then  a  vision  would  rise  up  to  her  of  herself  and  him  as  they  would  be  perhaps 
when  they  should  be  quite  old.  Perhaps  he  would  retire  into  this  holy  retreat 
of  the  Augustines,  and  she  would  be  a  grave  sombre  woman,  not  gay  and  pretty 
and  witty,  as  the  princess  was.  The  picture  was  gloomy:  she  chased  it  away, 
and  galloped  her  horse  long  and  far  through  the  forests. 

The  summer  had  been  so  brilliant  that  the  autumn  which  followed  was  cold 
and  severe,  earlier  than  usual,  and  heavy  storms  swept  over  the  Tauern,  almost 
ere  the  wheat-harvest  could  be  reaped.  Many  days  were  cheerless  and  filled 
only  with  the  sound  of  incessant  rains.  In  the  Pinzgau  and  the  Salzkammergut 
floods  were  frequent.  The  Ache  and  the  Salzach,  with  all  their  tributary 
streams  and  wide  and  lonely  lakes,  were  carrying  desolation  and  terror  into 
many  parts  of  the  land  which  in  summer  they  made  beautiful.  Almost  every 
day  brought  her  tidings  of  some  misfortune  in  the  villages  on  the  farms 
belonging  to  her  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  Austria:  a  mill  washed  away,  a 
bridge  down,  a  dam  burst,  a  road  destroyed,  a  harvest  swept  into  the  water, 
some  damage  or  other  done  by  the  swollen  rivers  and  torrents,  she  heard  of  by 
nearly  every  communication  that  her  stewards  and  her  lawyers  made  to  her  at 
this  season. 

"  Our  foes  the  rivers  are  more  insidious  than  your  mighty  enemy  the  salt 
water,"  she  wrote  to  Romaris.  "  The  sea  deals  open  blows,  and  men  know  what 
they  must  expect  if  they  go  out  on  the  vasty  deep.  But  here  a  little  brook, 
that  laughed  and  chirped  at  noon-day  as  innocently  as  a  child,  may  become  at 
nightfall  or  dawn  a  roaring  giant,  devouring  all  that  surrounds  him.  We  pay 
heavily  for  the  glory  of  our  mountain-waters." 

These  autumn  weeks  seemed  very  dreary  to  her.  She  visited  her  horses 
chafing  at  inaction  in  their  roomy  stalls,  and  attended  to  her  affairs,  and  sat  in 
the  library  or  the  octagon  room  hearing  the  rain  beat  against  the  emblazoned 
leaded  panes,  and  felt  the  days,  and  above  all  the  evenings,  intolerably  dull 
and  melancholy.  She  had  never  heeded  rain  before,  or  minded  the  change  of 
season. 

One  Sunday  a  messenger  rode  through  the  drenching  storm  and  brought 
her  a  telegram  from  her  lawyer  in  Salzburg.  It  said:  "  Idrac  flooded:  many 
lives  lost:  great  distress:  fear  town  wholly  destroyed.  Please  send  instruc- 
tions." 
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The  call  for  action  roused  her  as  a  trumpet  sounding  rouses  a  cavalry 
charger. 

"  Instructions  !  "  she  echoed,  as  she  read.  "  They  write  as  if  I  could  bid 
the  Danube  subside,  or  the  Drave  shrink  in  its  bed  !  " 

She  penned  a  hasty  answer: 

"I  will  go  to  Idrac  myself." 

Then  she  sent  a  message  also  to  Sanct  Johann  im  Wald  for  a  special  train 
to  be  got  in  readiness  for  her,  and  told  one  of  her  women  and  a  trusted  servant 
to  be  ready  to  go  with  her  to  Vienna  in  an  hour.  It  was  still  early  in  the 
forenoon. 

"  Are  you  mad  ? "  cried  Madame  Ottilie,  when  she  was  informed  of  the 
intended  journey. 

Wanda  kissed  her  hand. 

"  There  is  no  madness  in  what  I  shall  do,  dear  mother,  and  Bela  surely 
would  have  gone." 

"  Can  you  stay  the  torrents  of  heaven  ?  Can  you  arrest  a  river  in  its 
wrath  ? " 

"  No;  but  lives  are  often  lost  because  poor  people  lose  their  senses  in  fright. 
I  shall  be  calmer  than  any  one  there.  Besides,  the  place  belongs  to  us:  we 
are  bound  to  share  its  danger.  If  only  Egon  were  not  away  from  Hungary  !  " 

"  But  he  is  away.     You  have  driven  him  away." 

"  Do  not  dissuade  me,  dearest  mother.     It  would  be  cowardice  not  to  go." 

"What  can  women  do  in  such  extremities  ?  " 

"  But  we  of  Hohenszalras  must  not  be  mere  women  when  we  are  wanted  in 
any  danger.  Remember  Luitgarde  von  Szalras,  the  kutengeier." 

The  princess  sighed,  prayed,  even  wept,  but  Wanda  was  gently  inflexible. 
The  princess  could  not  see  why  a  precious  life  should  be  endangered  for  the 
sake  of  a  little,  half-barbaric,  half-Jewish  town,  which  was  remarkable  for 
nothing,  except  for  shipping  timber  and  selling  saibling.  The  population  was 
scarcely  Christian,  so  many  Hebrews  were  there,  and  so  benighted  were  the 
Sclavonian  poor,  who  between  them  made  up  the  two  thousand  odd  souls  that 
peopled  Idrac.  To  send  a  special  messenger  there,  and  to  give  any  quantity 
of  money  that  the  distress  of  the  moment  might  demand,  would  be  all  right 
and  proper, — indeed,  an  obligation  on  the  owner  of  the  little  feudal  river-side 
town.  But  to  go  ! — a  Countess  von  Szalras  to  go  in  person  where  not  one  out 
of  a  hundred  of  the  citizens  had  been  properly  baptized  or  confirmed  !  The 
princess  could  not  view  this  Quixotism  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an 
absolute  insanity. 

"  Bela  lost  his  life  in  just  such  a  foolish  manner  ! "  she  pleaded. 

"  So  did  the  saints,  dear  mother,"  said  his  sister,  gently. 

The  princess  colored  and  coughed. 
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"  Of  course  I  am  aware  that  many  holy  lives  have  been — have  been — what 
appears  to  our  finite  senses  wasted,"  she  said,  with  a  little  asperity.  "  But  I 
am  also  aware,  Wanda,  that  the  duties  most  neglected  are  those  which  lie 
nearest  home  and  have  the  least  display:  consideration  for  me  might  be  better, 
though  less  magnificent,  than  so  much  heroism  for  Idrac." 

"  It  pains  me  that  you  should  put  it  in  that  light,  dearest  mother,"  said 
Wanda,  with  inexhaustible  patience.  "  Were  you  in  any  danger,  I  would  stay 
by  you  first,  of  course;  but  you  are  in  none.  These  poor,  forlorn,  ignorant, 
cowardly  creatures  are  in  the  very  greatest.  I  draw  large  revenues  from  the 
place:  I  am  in  honor  bound  to  share  its  troubles.  Pray  do  not  seek  to  dissuade 
me.  It  is  a  matter  not  of  caprice  but  of  conscience.  I  shall  be  in  no  possible 
peril  myself.  I  shall  go  down  the  river  in  my  own  vessel,  and  I  will  telegraph 
to  you  from  every  town  at  which  I  touch." 

The  princess  ceased  not  to  lament,  to  oppose,  to  bemoan  her  own  power- 
lessness  to  check  intolerable  follies.  Sitting  in  her  easy-chair  in  her  warm 
blue-room,  sipping  her  chocolate,  the  woes  of  a  distant  little  place  on  the 
Danube,  whose  population  was  chiefly  Semitic,  were  very  bearable  and 
altogether  failed  to  appeal  to  her. 

Wanda  kissed  her,  asked  her  blessing  humbly,  and  took  her  way  in  the 
worst  of  a  blinding  storm  along  the  unsafe  and  precipitous  road  which  went 
over  the  hills  to  Windisch-Matrey. 

"  What  false  sentiment  it  all  is  !  "  thought  the  princess,  left  alone.  "  She 
has  not  seen  this  town  since  she  was  ten  years  old.  She  knows  that  they  are 
nearly  all  Jews  or  quite  heathenish  Sclavonians.  She  can  do  nothing  at  all — 
what  should  a  woman  do  ? — and  yet  she  is  so  full  of  her  conscience  that  she 
goes  almost  to  the  Iron  Gates  in  quest  of  a  duty  in  the  wettest  of  weather, 
while  she  leaves  a  man  like  Egon  and  a  man  like  Sabran  wretched  for  want  of 
a  word  !  I  must  say,"  thought  the  princess,  "  false  sentiment  is  almost  worse 
than  none  at  all !  " 

The  rains  were  pouring  down  from  leaden  skies,  hiding  all  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  and  filling  the  valleys  with  masses  of  vapor.  The  road  was  barely 
passable;  the  hill-torrents  dashed  across  it;  the  little  brooks  were  swollen  to 
water-courses;  the  protecting  wall  on  more  than  one  giddy  height  had  been 
swept  away;  the  gallop  of  the  horses  shook  the  frail  swaying  galleries  and 
hurled  the  loosened  stones  over  the  precipice  with  loud  resounding  noise.  The 
drive  to  Matrey  and  thence  with  post-horses  to  Sanct  Johann  im  Wald,  the 
nearest  railway-station,  was  in  itself  no  little  peril,  but  it  was  accomplished 
before  the  day  had  closed  in,  and  the  special  train  she  had  ordered,  being 
in  readiness,  left  at  once  for  Linz  and  for  Vienna,  running  through  the  low 
portions  of  the  Pinzgau,  which  were  for  the  most  part  under  water. 

All  the  way  was  dim  and  watery  and  full  of  the  sound  of  running  or  of  fall- 
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ing  water.  The  Ache  and  the  Salzach,  both  always  deep  and  turbulent  rivers, 
were  swollen  and  boisterous,  and  swirled  and  thundered  in  their  rocky  beds;  in 
the  grand  Pass  of  Lueg  the  gloom,  always  great,  was  dense  as  at  midnight;  and 
when  they  reached  Salzburg  the  setting  sun  was  bursting  through  ink-black 
clouds,  and  shed  a  momentary  glow  as  of  fire  upon  the  dark  sides  of  the 
Untersberg,  and  flamed  behind  the  towers  of  the  great  castle  on  its  rocky 
throne.  All  travellers  know  the  grandeur  of  that  scene:  familiar  as  it  was  to 
her,  she  looked  upward  at  it  with  awe  and  pleasure  commingled.  Salzburg  in 
the  evening  light  needs  Salvator  Rosa  and  Rembrandt  together  to  portray  it. 

The  train  only  paused  to  take  in  water;  the  station  was  crowded  as  usual, 
set  as  it  is  between  the  frontiers  of  empire  and  kingdom,  but  in  the  brief 
interval  she  saw  one  whom  she  recognized  among  the  throng,  and  she  felt  the 
color  come  into  her  own  face  as  she  did  so. 

She  saw  Sabran;  he  did  not  see  her.  Her  train  moved  out  of  the  station 
rapidly,  to  make  room  for  the  express  from  Munich;  the  sun  dropped  down 
into  the  ink-black  clouds;  the  golden  and  crimson  pomp  of  Untersberg  changed 
to  black  and  gray;  the  ivory  and  amber  and  crystal  of  the  castle  became  stone 
and  brick  and  iron,  that  frowned  sombrely  over  a  city  sunk  in  river-mists  and 
in  rain-vapors.  She  felt  angrily  that  there  was  an  affinity  between  the  land- 
scape and  herself;  that  so,  at  sight  of  him,  a  light  had  come  into  her  life  which 
had  no  reality  in  fact,  prismatic  colors  baseless  as  a  dream. 

She  had  longed  to  speak  to  him,  to  stretch  out  her  hand  to  him,  to  say  at 
least  how  her  thoughts  and  her  sympathies  had  been  with  him  throughout  the 
war.  But  her  carriage  was  already  in  full  onward  movement,  and  in  another 
moment  had  passed  at  high  speed  out  of  the  station  into  that  grand  valley  of 
the  Salzach  where  Hohensalzburg  seems  to  tower  as  though  Friederick  Bar- 
barossa  did  indeed  sleep  there.  With  a  sigh  she  sank  backward  among  her 
furs  and  cushions,  and  saw  the  soaring  fortress  pass  into  the  clouds. 

The  night  had  now  closed  in;  the  rain  fell  heavily.  As  the  little  train, 
oscillating  greatly  from  its  lightness,  swung  over  the  iron  rails,  there  was  a 
continual  sound  of  splashing  water  audible  above  the  noise  of  the  wheels  and 
the  throb  of  the  engine.  She  had  often  travelled  at  night  and  had  always  slept 
soundly:  this  evening  she  could  not  sleep.  She  remained  wide  awake,  watching 
the  swaying  of  the  lamp,  listening  to  the  shrill  shriek  of  the  wheels  as  they 
rushed  through  water  where  some  hill-side  brook  had  broken  bounds  and 
spread  out  in  a  shallow  lagoon.  The  skies  were  overcast  in  every  direction; 
the  rain  was  everywhere  unceasing;  the  night  seemed  to  her  very  long. 

She  pondered  perpetually  on  his  presence  at  Salzburg,  and  wondered  if  he 
were  going  to  the  Holy  Isle.  Three  months  had  gone  by  since  she  had  sent 
him  the  semi-invitation  to  her  country. 

The  train  sped   on;  the  day  dawned;    she  began  to  get  glimpses  of  the 
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grand  blue  river,  now  gray  and  ochre-colored  and  thick  with  mud,  its  turbid 
waves  heaving  sullenly  under  the  stormy  October  skies.  .  She  had  always  loved 
the  great  Donau;  she  knew  its  cradle  well  in  the  north-land  of  the  Teutons. 
She  had  often  watched  the  baby-stream  rippling  over  the  stones,  and  felt  the 
charm,  as  of  some  magical  transformation,  as  she  thought  of  the  same  stream 
stretching  broadly  under  the  monastic  walls  of  Klosterneuberg,  rolling  in 
tempest  by  the  Iron  Gates,  and  gathering  its  mighty  volume  higher  and  deeper 
to  burst  at  last  into  the  sunlight  of  the  Eastern  sea.  Amidst  the  levelled 
monotony  of  modern  Europe  the  Danube  keeps  something  of  savage  grandeur, 
something  of  legendary  power,  something  of  Oriental  charm;  it  is  still  often 
tameless,  a  half-barbaric  thing,  still  a  Tamerlane  amidst  rivers;  and  yet  yonder 
at  its  birthplace  it  is  such  a  slender  thread  of  rippling  water  !  She  and  Bela 
had  crossed  it  with  bare  feet  to  get  forget-me-nots  in  Taunus,  talking  together 
of  Chriemhild  and  her  pilgrimage  to  the  land  of  the  Huns. 

The  little  train  swung  on  steadily  through  the  water  above  and  below,  and 
after  a  night  of  no  little  clanger  came  safely  to  Vienna  as  the  dawn  broke. 
She  went  straight  to  her  yacht,  which  was  in  readiness  off  the  Lobau  and 
weighed  anchor  as  the  pale  and  watery  morning  broadened  into  day  above  the 
shores  that  had  seen  Aspern  and  Wagram.  The  yacht  was  a  yawl,  strongly 
built  and  drawing  little  water,  made  on  purpose  for  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  Danube,  from  Passau  up  in  the  north  to  as  far  south  as  the  Bosphorus 
if  needed.  The  voyage  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  hers  and  of  Bela's 
childhood;  they  had  read  on  deck  alternately  the  "  Nibelungenlied  "  and  the 
"Arabian  Nights,"  clinging  together  in  delighted  awe  as  they  passed  through 
the  darkness  of  the  defile  of  Kasan. 

The  little  town  of  Idrac  was  situated  between  Pesth  and  Peterwardein, 
lying  low  on  marshy  ground,  that  was  covered  with  willows  and  intersected  by 
small  streams  flowing  from  the  interior  to  the  Danube. 

The  little  town  gave  its  name  and  its  seignory  to  the  owner  of  its  burg, — an 
ancient  place  built  on  a  steep  rock  that  rose  sheer  out  of  the  fast-running  waves 
and  dominated  the  passage  of  the  stream.  The  Counts  of  Idrac  had  been 
exceeding  powerful  in  the  old  times,  when  they  had  stopped  at  their  will  the 
right  of  way  of  the  river;  and  their  appanages  with  their  title  had  come  by 
marriage  into  the  house  of  Szalras  some  four  centuries  before,  and,  although 
the  dominion  over  the  river  was  gone,  the  fortress  and  the  little  town  and  all 
that  appertained  thereto  still  formed  a  considerable  possession:  it  had  usually 
been  given  with  its  countship  to  the  second  son  of  the  Szalras. 

Making  the  passage  to  Pesth  in  fourteen  hours,  the  yacht  dropped  anchor 
before  the  Franz  Josef  Quai  as  the  first  stars  came  out  above  the  Blocksberg, 
for  by  this  time  the  skies  had  lightened  and  the  rains  had  ceased.  Here  she 
stayed  the  night  perforce,  as  an  accident  had  occurred  to  the  machinery  of  the 
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vessel.  She  did  not  leave  the  yacht,  but  sent  into  the  inner  city  for  stores  of 
provisions  and  of  the  local  cordial,  the  slibawitza,  to  distribute  to  the  half- 
drowned  people  among  whom  she  was  about  to  go.  It  was  noonday  before  the 
yawl  got  under  way  and  left  the  twin-towns  behind  them  in  the  shelter  of  the 
Blocksberg.  A  little  way  farther  down  the  stream  they  passed  a  great  castle, 
standing  amidst  beech  woods  on  a  rock  that  rose  up  from  fields  covered  with 
the  Carlowitz  vine.  She  looked  at  it  with  a  sigh:  it  was  the  fortress  of  Kohacs, 
one  of  the  many  possessions  of  Egon  Vasarhely. 

The  weather  had  now  cleared,  but  the  skies  were  overcast,  and  the  plains, 
which  began  to  spread  away  monotonously  from  either  shore,  were  covered  with 
white  fog.  Soon  the  fog  spread  also  over  the  river,  and  the  yacht  was  compelled 
to  advance  cautiously  and  slowly,  so  that  the  voyage  was  several  hours  longer 
than  usual.  When  the  light  of  the  next  day  broke,  they  had  come  in  sight  of 
the  flooded  districts  on  their  right:  the  immense  flat  fields  that  bear  the  flax 
and  grain  which  make  the  commerce  of  Baja,  of  Neusatz,  and  of  other  riverine 
towns  were  all  changed  to  shallow  estuaries.  The  Theiss,  the  Drave,  and  many 
minor  streams,  swollen  by  the  long  autumnal  rains,  had  burst  their  boundaries 
and  laid  all  the  country  under  water  for  hundreds  of  square  leagues.  The 
granaries,  freshly  filled  with  the  late  abundant  harvest,  had  at  many  places 
been  flooded  or  destroyed:  thousands  of  stacks  of  grain  were  floating,  like 
shapeless,  dismasted  vessels.  Timber  and  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  one-storied 
houses  were  in  many  places  drifting  too,  like  the  flotsam  and  the  hulls  of 
wrecked  ships. 

There  are  few  scenes  more  dreary,  more  sad,  more  monotonous,  than  those 
of  a  flat  country  swamped  by  flood:  the  sky  above  them  was  leaden  and  heavy, 
the  Danube  beneath  them  was  turgid  and  discolored;  the  shrill  winds  whistled 
through  the  brakes  of  willow,  the  water-birds,  frightened,  flew  from  their  osier- 
beds  on  the  islands,  the  bells  of  churches  and  watch-towers  tolled  dismally. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  she  came  within  sight  of  her  little  town 
on  the  Sclavonian  shore,  which  Hugo  von  Szalras  had  fired  on  August  29,  1526, 
to  save  it  from  the  shame  of  violation  by  the  Turks.  Though  he  had  perished, 
and  most  of  the  soldiers  and  townsfolk  with  him,  the  fortress,  the  tetes  du 
pont,  and  the  old  water-gates  and  walls  had  been  too  strong  for  the  flames  to 
devour,  and  the  town  had  been  built  up  again  by  the  Turks  and  subsequently 
by  the  Hungarians. 

The  slender  minarets  of  the  Ottomans'  two  mosques  still  raised  themselves 
amidst  the  old  Gothic  architecture  of  the  mediaeval  buildings  and  the  straw- 
covered  roofs  and  the  white-plastered  walls  of  the  modern  houses.  As  they 
steamed  near  it,  the  minarets  and  the  castle  towers  rose  above  what  looked  like 
a  world  of  waters;  all  else  seemed  swallowed  in  the  flood;  the  orchards,  which 
had  surrounded  all  save  the  river-side  of  the  town,  were  immersed  almost  to 
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the  summits  of  their  trees.  The  larger  vessels  could  never  approach  Idrac  in 
ordinary  times,  the  creek  being  too  shallow  on  which  it  stood;  but  now  the 
water  was  so  high  that,  though  it  would  be  imprudent  to  anchor  there, 
the  yacht  easily  passed  in,  and  hove-to  underneath  the  water-walls,  a  pilot 
taking  careful  soundings  as  they  steered.  It  was  about  three  in  the  afternoon. 
The  short,  gray  day  was  near  its  end;  a  shout  of  welcome  rose  from  some 
people  on  the  walls  as  they  recognized  the  build  and  the  ensign  of  the  yawl. 
Some  crowded  boats  were  pulling  away  from  the  town,  laden  with  fugitives  and 
their  goods. 

"  How  soon  people  run  away  !  They  are  like  rats,"  she  thought.  "  I 
would  sooner  be  like  the  stork,  and  not  quit  my  nest  if  it  were  in  flames." 

She  landed  at  the  water-stairs  of  the  castle.  Men,  women,  and  children 
came  scrambling  along  the  walls,  where  they  were  huddled  together  out  of  tem- 
porary reach  of  the  flood,  and  threw  themselves  down  at  her  feet  and  kissed 
her  skirts  with  abject  servility.  They  were  half  mad  with  terror,  and  among 
the  population  there  were  many  hundreds  of  Jews,  the  most  cowardly  people 
in  all  the  world.  The  boats  were  quite  inadequate  in  number  to  the  work 
they  had  to  do;  the  great  steamers  passing  up  and  down  did  not  pause  to  help 
them;  the  flood  was  so  general  below  Pesth  that  on  the  right  shore  of  the  river 
each  separate  village  and  township  was  busy  with  its  own  case  and  had  no 
help  for  neighbors:  the  only  aid  came  from  those  on  the  opposite  shore,  but 
that  was  scanty  and  unwisely  ministered.  The  chief  citizens  of  Idrac  had  lost 
their  wits,  as  she  had  foreseen  they  would  do.  To  ring  the  bells  madly  night 
and  day,  and  fire  off  the  old  culverins  from  the  water-gate,  was  all  they  seemed 
to  know  how  to  do.  They  told  her  that  many  lives  had  been  lost,  as  the 
inland  waters  had  risen  in  the  night,  and  most  of  the  houses  were  of  only 
one  story.  In  the  outlying  flax-farms  it  was  supposed  that  whole  households 
had  perished.  In  the  town  itself  there  was  six  feet  of  water  everywhere,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  huddled  together  in  the  two  mosques,  which 
were  now  granaries,  in  the  towers,  and  in  the  fortress  itself;  but  several 
families  had  been  unable  to  escape,  and  had  climbed  upon  the  roofs,  clinging 
to  the  chimneys  for  bare  life. 

Her  mere  presence  brought  reviving  hope  and  energy  to  the  primitive 
population.  Their  Lady  had  a  romantic  legendary  reputation  among  them, 
and  they  were  ready  to  cling  round  the  pennon  of  the  yacht  as  their  ancestors 
had  rallied  round  the  standard  of  Hugo  von  Szalras. 

She  ascended  to  the  Rittersaal  of  the  fortress,  and  assembled  a  few  of  the 
men  about  her  who  had  the  most  influence  and  energy  in  the  little  place. 
She  soon  introduced  some  kind  of  system  and  method  into  the  efforts  made, 
promised  largesse  to  those  who  should  be  the  most  active,  and  had  the  provis- 
ions she  had  brought  distributed  among  those  who  most  needed  them.  The 
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boats  of  the  yawl  took  many  away  to  a  temporary  refuge  on  the  opposite  shore. 
Many  others  were  brought  in  to  the  state  room  of  the  castle  for  shelter. 
Houses  were  constantly  falling,  undermined  by  the  water,  and  there  were  dead 
and  wounded  to  be  attended  to,  as  well  as  the  hungry  and  terrified  living 
creatures.  Once  before,  Idrac  had  been  thus  devastated  by  flood,  but  it  had 
been  far  away  in  the  previous  century,  and  the  example  was  too  distant  to  have 
been  a  warning  to  the  present  generation. 

She  passed  a  fatiguing  and  anxious  night.  It  was  impossible  to  think 
of  sleep  with  so  much  misery  around.  The  yacht  was  obliged  to  decend  the 
river  for  safe  anchorage,  but  the  boats  remained.  She  went  herself,  now  in 
one,  now  in  another,  to  endeavor  to  inspire  the  paralyzed  people  with  some 
courage  and  animation.  A. little  wine,  a  little  bread  were  all  she  took:  food 
was  very  scarce.  The  victuals  of  the  yacht's  provisioning  did  not  last  long 
among  so  many  famishing  souls.  She  ordered  her  skipper  at  dawn  to  go  down 
as  far  as  Neusatz  and  purchase  largely.  There  were  five  thousand  people, 
counting  those  of  the  neighborhood,  or  more,  homeless  and  bereft  of  all  shelter. 
The  telegraph  was  broken:  the  poles  had  been  snapped  by  the  force  of  the 
water  in  many  places. 

With  dawn  a  furious  storm  gathered  and  broke,  the  renewed  rains  added 
their  quota  to  the  inundation,  and  their  discomfort  to  the  exposed  sufferers. 
The  cold  was  great,  and  the  chill  that  made  them  shudder  from  head  to  foot 
was  past  all  cure  by  cordials.  She  regretted  not  to  have  brought  Greswold 
with  her.  She  was  indifferent  to  danger,  indefatigable  in  exertion,  and  strong 
as  Libussa,  brave  as  Chriemhild.  Because  the  place  belonged  to  her  in 
almost  a  feudal  manner,  she  held  herself  bound  to  give  her  life  for  it  if 
need  be.  Bela  would  have  done  what  she  was  doing. 

Twice  or  thrice  during  the  two  following  days  she  heard  the  people  speak 
of  a  stranger  who  had  arrived  fifteen  hours  before  her  and  had  wrought  miracles 
of  deliverance.  Unless  the  stories  told  her  were  greatly  exaggerated,  this 
foreigner  had  shown  a  courage  and  devotion  quite  unequalled.  He  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  work  at  once  on  his  arrival  there  in  a  boat  from  Neusatz,  and 
had  toiled  night  and  day,  enduring  extreme  fatigue  and  running  almost  every 
hour  some  dire  peril  of  his  life.  He  had  saved  whole  families  of  the  poorest 
and  most  wretched  quarter;  he  had  sprung  on  to  roofs  that  were  splitting  and 
sinking,  on  to  walls  that  were  trembling  and  tottering,  and  had  borne  away  in 
safety  men,  women,  and  children,  the  old,  and  the  sick,  and  the  very  animals; 
he  had  infused  some  of  his  own  daring  and  devotedness  into  the  selfish  and 
paralyzed, Hebrew  population;  priests  and  rabbi  were  alike  unanimous  in  his 
praise,  and  she,  as  she  heard,  felt  that  he  who  had  fought  for  France  had  been 
here  for  her  sake.  They  told  her  that  he  was  now  out  among  the  more  distant 
orchards  and  fields,  amidst  the  flooded  farms,  where  the  danger  was  even  greater 
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than  in  the  town  itself.  Some  Czechs  said  that  he  was  St.  John  of  Nepomuc 
himself.  She  bade  them  bring  him  to  her,  that  she  might  thank  him,  whenever 
he  should  enter  the  town  again,  and  then  thought  of  him  no  more. 

Her  whole  mind  and  feeling  were  engrossed  by  the  spectacle  of  a  misery 
that  even  all  her  wealth  could  not  do  very  much  to  alleviate.  The  waters  as 
yet  showed  no  sign  of  abatement.  The  crash  of  falling  houses  sounded  heavily 
ever  and  again  through  the  gloom.  The  melancholy  sight  of  humble  household 
things,  of  drowned  cattle,  of  dead  dogs,  borne  down  the  discolored  flood  out  to 
the  Danube  renewed  itself  every  hour.  The  lamentations  of  the  ruined  people 
went  up  in  an  almost  continuous  wail,  like  the  moaning  of  a  winter  wind. 
There  was  nothing  grand,  nothing  picturesque,  nothing  exciting,  to  redeem  the 
dreariness  and  the  desolation.  It  was  all  ugly,  miserable,  dull.  It  was  more 
trying  than  war,  which  even  in  its  hideous  senselessness  lends  a  kind  of  brutal 
intoxication  to  all  whom  it  surrounds. 

She  was  incessantly  occupied  and  greatly  fatigued,  so  that  the  time  passed 
without  her  counting  it.  She  sent  a  message  each  day  to  the  princess  at  home, 
and  promised  to  return  as  soon  as  the  waters  had  subsided  and  the  peril  passed. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  experienced  real  discomfort,  real  privation: 
she  had  surrendered  nearly  all  the  rooms  in  the  burg  to  the  sick  people,  and 
food  ran  short,  and  there  was  none  of  good  quality,  though  she  knew  that 
supplies  would  soon  come  from  the  steward  at  Kohacs  and  by  the  yacht. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  waters  had  sunk  an  inch.  As  she  heard  the  good 
tidings,  she  was  looking  out  inland  over  the  waste  of  gray  and  yellow  flood; 
a  Jewish  rabbi  was  beside  her,  speaking  of  the  exertions  of  the  stranger,  in 
whom  the  superstitions  of  the  townsfolk  saw  a  saint  from  heaven. 

"  And  does  no  one  even  know  who  he  is  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No  one  has  asked,"  answered  the  Jew.  "  He  has  been  always  out  where 
the  peril  was  greatest." 

"  How  came  he  here  ? " 

"  He  came  by  one  of  the  big  steamers  that  go  to  Turkey.  He  pulled  him- 
self here  in  a  little  boat  that  he  had  bought, — the  boat  in  which  he  has  clone 
such  good  service." 

"  What  is  he  like  in  appearance  ?  " 

"  He  is  very  tall,  very  fair,  and  handsome.     I  should  think  he  is  northern." 

Her  pulse  beat  quicker  for  a  moment;  then  she  rejected  the  idea  as  absurd, 
though  indeed,  she  reflected,  she  had  seen  him  at  Salzburg. 

"  He  must  at  least  be  a  brave  man,"  she  said,  quietly.  "  If  you  see  him, 
bring  him  to  me,  that  I  may  thank  him.  Is  he  in  the  town  now  ?  " 

"No;  he  is  yonder  where  the  Rathwand  farms  are,  or  were, — where  your 
Excellency  sees  those  dark,  long  islands  which  are  not  islands  at  all,  but  only 
the  summits  of  cherry  orchards.  He  has  carried  the  people  away,  carried 
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them  down  to  Peterwardein,  and  he  is  now  about  to  try  and  rescue  some  cattle 
which  were  driven  up  on  to  the  roof  of  a  tower,  poor  beasts, — that  tower  to  the 
east  there,  very  far  away:  it  is  five  miles  as  the  crow  flies." 

"  I  suppose  he  will  come  into  the  town  again  ?  " 

"  He  was  here  last  night:  he  had  heard  of  your  Excellency,  and  asked  for 
her  health." 

"  Ah  !  I  will  see  and  thank  him,  if  he  come  again." 

But  no  one  that  day  saw  the  stranger  in  Idrac. 

The  rains  fell  again,  and  the  waters  again  rose.  The  maladies  which  come 
of  damp  and  of  bad  exhalations  spread  among  the  people:  they  could  not  all 
be  taken  to  other  villages  or  towns,  for  there  was  no  room  for  them.  She  had 
quinine,  wines,  good  food,  ordered  by  the  great  steamers,  but  they  were  not 
yet  arrived.  What  could  be  got  at  Neusatz  or  Peterwardein  the  yacht  brought, 
but  it  was  not  enough  for  so  many  sick  and  starving  people.  The  air  began  to 
grow  fetid  from  the  many  carcases  of  animals,  though  as  they  floated  the  vul- 
tures from  the  hills  fed  on  them.  She  had  the  yawl  turned  into  a  floating 
hospital,  and  the  most  delicate  of  the  sick  folk  carried  to  it,  and  had  it  anchored 
off  the  nearest  port.  Her  patience,  her  calmness,  and  her  courage  did  more  to 
revive  the  sinking  hearts  of  the  homeless  creatures  than  the  cordials  and  the 
food.  She  was  all  day  long  out  in  her  boat,  being  steered  from  one  spot  to 
another.  At  night  she  rested  little,  and  passed  from  one  sick-bed  to  another. 
She  had  never  been  so  near  to  hopeless  human  misery  before.  At  Hohen- 
szalras  no  one  was  destitute. 

One  twilight  hour  on  the  ninth  day,  as  she  was  rowed  back  to  the  castle- 
stairs,  she  passed  another  boat,  in  which  were  two  lads  and  a  man.  The  man 
was  rowing,  a  dusky  shadow  in  the  gloom  of  the  wet  evening  and  the  uncouth- 
ness  of  his  waterproof  pilot's  dress;  but  she  had  a  lantern  beside  her,  and  she 
flashed  its  light  full  on  the  boat  as  it  passed  her.  When  she  reached  the  burg, 
she  said  to  her  servant  Anton,  "  Herr  von  Sabran  is  in  Idrac;  go  and  say  that 
I  desire  to  see  him." 

Anton,  who  remembered  him  well,  returned  in  an  hour,  and  said  he  could 
neither  find  him  nor  hear  of  him. 

All  the  night  long,  a  cheerless  tedious  night,  with  the  rain  falling  without 
and  the  storm  that  was  raging  in  the  Bosphorus  sending  its  shrill  echoes  up  the 
Danube,  she  sat  by  the  beds  of  the  sick  women  or  paced  up  and  down  the 
dimly-lit  Rittersaal  in  an  impatience  which  it  humiliated  her  to  feel.  It 
touched  her  that  he  should  be  here,  so  silently,  so  sedulously  avoiding  her,  and 
doing  so  much  for  the  people  of  Idrac  because  they  were  her  people.  The  old 
misgiving  that  she  had  been  ungenerous  in  her  treatment  of  him  returned  to 
her.  He  seemed  always  to  have  the  finer  part-r— the  beau  rdle  To  her,  royal 
in  giving,  imperious  in  conduct,  it  brought  a  sense  of  failure,  of  inferiority. 
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As  she  read  the  psalms  in  Hungarian  to  the  sick  Magyar  women,  her  mind 
perpetually  wandered  away  to  him. 

She  did  not  see  Sabran  again,  but  she  heard  often  of  him.  The  fair  stranger, 
as  the  people  called  him,  was  always  conspicuous  wherever  the  greatest  danger 
was  to  be  encountered.  There  was  always  peril  in  almost  every  movement 
where  the  undermined  houses,  the  tottering  walls,  the  stagnant  water,  the  fever- 
reeking  marshes  presented  at  every  turn  a  perpetual  menace  to  life.  "  He  is 
not  vainly  un  fils  des preux"  she  thought,  with  a  thrill  of  personal  pride,  as  if 
some  one  near  and  dear  to  her  were  praised,  as  she  listened  to  the  stories  of  his 
intrepidity  and  his  endurance.  Whole  nights  spent  in  soaked  clothes,  in  half- 
swamped  boats;  whole  days  lost  in  impotent  conflict  with  the  ignorance  or  the 
poltroonery  of  an  obstinate  populace;  continual  risk  encountered  without  count- 
ing its  cost  to  rescue  some  poor  man's  sick  beast,  or  pull  a  cripple  from  beneath 
falling  beams,  or  a  lad  from  choking  mud;  hour  on  hour  of  steady  laborious 
rowing,  of  passage  to  and  fro  the  sullen  river  with  a  freight  of  moaning,  scream- 
ing peasantry, — this  was  not  child's  play,  nor  had  it  any  of  the  animation  and 
excitation  which  in  war  or  in  adventure  make  of  danger  a  strong  wine  that  goes 
merrily  and  voluptuously  to  the  head.  It  was  all  dull,  stupid,  unlovely;  and  he 
had  come  to  it  for  her  sake.  For  her  sake  certainly,  though  he  never  approached 
her;  though  when  Anton  at  last  found  and  took  her  message  to  him  he  excused 
himself  from  obedience  to  it  by  a  plea  that  he  was  at  that  moment  wet  and 
weary  and  had  come  from  a  hut  where  typhoid  .raged.  She  understood  the 
excuse;  she  knew  that  he  knew  well  she  was  no  more  afraid  than  he  of  that 
contagion.  She  admired  him  the  more  for  his  isolation:  in  these  gray,  rainy, 
tedious,  melancholy  days  his  figure  seemed  to  grow  into  a  luminous  heroic 
shape,  like  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  olden  time.  If  he  had  once  seemed  to  seek 
a  guerdon  for  it,  the  spell  would  have  been  broken.  But  he  never  did.  She 
began  to  believe  that  such  a  knight  deserved  any  recompense  which  she 
could  give. 

"  Egon  himself  could  have  done  no  more,"  she  said,  in  her  own  thoughts, 
and  it  was  the  highest  praise  that  she  could  give  to  any  man,  for  her  Magyar 
cousin  was  the  embodiment  of  all  martial  daring,  of  all  chivalrous  ardor,  and 
had  led  his  glittering  hussars  down  on  to  the  French  bayonets,  as  on  to  the 
Prussian  Krupp  guns,  with  a  fury  that  bore  all  before  it,  impetuous  and  irre- 
sistible as  a  stream  of  fired  naphtha. 

On  the  twelfth  morning  the  river  had  sunk  so  much  lower  that  the  yacht, 
arriving  with  medicines  and  stores  of  food  from  Neusatz,  signalled  that  she 
could  not  enter  the  creek  on  which  Idrac  stood,  and  waited  orders.  It  had 
ceased  to  rain,  but  the  winds  were  still  strong  and  the  skies  heavy.  She 
descended  to  her  boat  at  the  water-gate,  and  told  the  men  to  take  her  out  to 
the  yacht.  It  was  early;  the  sun  behind  the  clouds  had  barely  climbed  above 
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the  distant  Wallachian  woods,  and  the  scene  had  lost  nothing  of  its  melancholy. 
A  man  was  standing  on  the  water-stairs  as  she  descended  them,  and  turned 
rapidly  away,  but  she  had  seen  him,  and  stretched  out  her  long  staff  and  touched 
him  lightly. 

"  Why  do  you  avoid  me  ? "  she  said,  as  he  uncovered  his  head.  "  My  men 
sought  you  in  all  directions:  I  wished  to  thank  you." 

He  bowed  low  over  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him.  "  I  ventured  to  be  near 
at  hand  to  be  of  use,"  he  answered.  "  I  was  afraid  the  exposure,  and  the  damp, 
and  all  this  pestilence  would  make  you  ill:  you  are  not  ill  ?  " 

"  No;  I  am  quite  well.  I  have  heard  of  all  your  courage  and  endurance. 
Idrac  owes  you  a  great  debt." 

"  I  only  pay  my  debt  to  Hohenszalras." 

They  were  both  silent:  a  certain  constraint  was  upon  them  both. 

"  How  did  you  know  of  the  inundation  ?  It  was  unkind  of  you  not  to  come 
to  me,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  unsteady  as  she  spoke.  "  I  want  so  much 
to  tell  you,  better  than  letters  can  do,  all  that  we  felt  for  you  throughout  that 
awful  war." 

He  turned  away  slightly  with  a  shudder.  "  You  are  too  good.  Thousands 
of  men  much  better  than  I  suffered  much  more." 

The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes  as  she  glanced  at  him.  He  was  looking  pale  and 
worn.  He  had  lost  the  graceful  insouciance  of  his  earlier  manner.  He  looked 
grave,  weary,  melancholy,  like  a  man  who  had  passed  through  dire  disaster, 
unspeakable  pain,  and  had  seen  his  career  snapped  in  two  like  a  broken  wand. 
But  there  was  about  him  instead  something  soldier-like,  proven,  war-worn, 
which  became  him  in  her  eyes,  daughter  of  a  race  of  warriors  as  she  was. 

"You  have  much  to  tell  me,  and  I  have  much  to  hear,"  she  said,  after  a 
pause.  "  You  should  have  come  to  the  monastery  to  be  cured  of  your  wounds. 
Why  were  you  so  mistrustful  of  our  friendship?" 

He  colored  and  was  silent. 

"  Indeed,"  she  said,  gravely,  "  we  can  honor  brave  men  in  the  Tauern  and 
in  Idrac  too.  You  are  very  brave.  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  for  my 
people  or  for  myself." 

"  Pray  do  not  speak  so,"  he  said,  in  a  very  low  voice.  "  To  see  you  again 
would  be  recompense  for  much  worthier  things  than  any  I  have  done." 

"  But  you  might  have  seen  me  long  ago,"  she  said,  with  a  certain  nervous- 
ness new  to  her,  "  had  you  only  chosen  to  come  to  the  Isle.  I  asked  you 
twice." 

He  looked  at  her  with  eyes  of  longing  and  pathetic  appeal. 

"  Do  not  tempt  me,"  he  murmured.  "  If  I  yielded,  and  if  you  despised 
me " 

"  How  could  I  despise  one  who  has  so  nobly  saved  the  lives  of  my  people  ? " 
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"  You  would  do  so." 

He  spoke  very  low:  he  was  silent  a  little  while,  then  he  said,  very  softly, — 

"  One  evening,  when  we  spoke  together  on  the  terrace  at  Hohenszalras, 
you  leaned  your  hand  upon  the  ivy  there.  I  plucked  the  leaf  you  touched ;  you 
did  not  see.  I  had  the  leaf  with  me  all  through  the  war.  It  was  a  talisman. 
It  was  like  a  holy  thing.  When  your  cousins'  soldiers  stripped  me  in  their 
ambulance,  they  took  it  from  me." 

His  voice  faltered.     She  listened  and  was  moved  to  a  profound  emotion. 

"  I  will  give  you  something  better,"  she  said,  very  gravely.  He  did  not  ask 
her  what  she  would  give. 

She  looked  away  from  him  awhile,  and  her  face  flushed  a  little.  She  was 
thinking  of  what  §he  would  give  him, — a  gift  so  great  that  the  world  would 
deem  her  mad  to  bestow  it,  and  perhaps  would  deem  him  dishonored  to  take  it. 

"  How  did  you  hear  of  these  floods  along  the  Danube?"  she  asked  him, 
recovering  her  wonted  composure. 

"  I  read  about  them  in  telegrams  in  Paris,"  he  made  answer.  "  I  had 
mustered  courage  to  revisit  my  poor  Paris:  all  I  possess  is  there.  Nothing 
has  been  injured;  a  shell  burst  quite  close  by  but  did  not  harm  my  apartments. 
I  went  to  make  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  my  collections,  and  on  the  second 
day  that  I  arrived  there  I  saw  the  news  of  the  inundations  of  Idrac  and  the 
lower  Danubian  plains.  I  remembered  the  name  of  the  town;  I  remembered 
it  was  yours.  I  remembered  your  saying  once  that  where  you  had  feudal 
rights  you  had  feudal  duties:  so  I  came  on  the  chance  of  being  of  service." 

"You  have  been  most  devoted  to  the  people." 

"  The  people  !  What  should. I  care  though  the  whole  town  perished  !  Do 
not  attribute  to  me  a  humanity  that  is  not  in  my  nature." 

"  Be  as  cynical  as  you  like  in  words,  so  long  as  you  are  heroic  in  action. 
I  am  going  out  to  the  yacht:  will  you  come  with  me  ?  " 

He  hesitated.  "  I  merely  came  to  hear  from  the  warder  of  your  health. 
I  am  going  to  catch  the  express  steamer  at  Neusatz:  all  danger  is  over." 

"  The  yacht  can  take  you  to  Neusatz.     Come  with  me." 

He  did  not  offer  more  opposition;  he  accompanied  her  to  the  boat  and 
entered  it. 

The  tears  were  in  her  eyes.  She  said  nothing  more,  but  she  could  not  forget 
that  scores  of  her  own  people  here  had  owed  their  lives  to  his  intrepidity  and 
patience,  and  that  he  had  never  hesitated  to  throw  his  life  into  the  balance 
when  needed.  And  it  had  been  done  for  her  sake  alone.  The  love  of  humanity 
might  have  been  a  nobler  and  purer  motive,  but  it  would  not  have  touched  her 
so  nearly  as  the  self-abandonment  of  a  man  by  nature  selfish  and  cold. 

In  a  few  moments  they  were  taken  to  the  yawl.  He  ascended  the  deck 
with  her. 
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The  tidings  the  skipper  brought,  the  examination  of  the  stores,  the  dis- 
cussion of  ways  and  means,  the  arrangements  for  the  general  relief,  were  all 
dull,  practical  matters  that  claimed  careful  attention  and  thought.  She  sat  in 
the  little  cabin,  that  was  brave  with  marquetry -work  and  blue  satin  and  Dresden 
mirrors,  and  made  memoranda  and  calculations,  and  consulted  him,  and  asked 
his  advice  on  this,  on  that.  The  government  official,  sent  to  make  official 
estimates  of  the  losses  in  the  township,  had  come  on  board  to  salute  and  take 
counsel  with  her.  The  whole  forenoon  passed  in  these  details.  He  wrote,  and 
calculated,  and  drew  up  reports  for  her.  No  more  tender  or  personal  word 
was  spoken  between  them,  but  there  was  a  certain  charm  for  them  both  in  this 
intimate  intercourse,  even  though  it  took  no  other  shape  than  the  study  of  how 
many  boat-loads  of  wheat  were  needed  for  so  many  hundred  people,  of  how 
many  florins  a  day  might  be  passed  to  the  head  of  each  family,  of  how  many 
of  the  flooded  houses  would  still  be  serviceable  with  restoration,  of  how 
many  had  been  entirely  destroyed;  of  how  the  town  would  best  be  rebuilt, 
and  of  how  the  inland  rivers  could  best  be  restrained  in  the  future. 

To  rebuild  it  she  calculated  that  she  would  have  to  surrender  for  five  years 
the  revenues  from  her  Galician  and  Hungarian  mines,  and  she  resolved  to  do 
it  altogether  at  her  own  cost.  She  had  no  wish  to  see  the  town  figure  in  public 
prints  as  the  object  of  public  subscription. 

"I  am  sure  all  my  women  friends,"  she  said,  "would  kindly  make  it  occa- 
sion for  a  fancy  fair  or  a  lottery  (with  new  costumes)  in  Vienna,  but  I  do  not 
care  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  can  very  well  do  what  is  needed  alone." 

He  was  silent.  He  had  always  known  that  her  riches  were  great,  but  he 
had  never  realized  them  so  fully  as  he  now  did  when  she  spoke  of  rebuilding 
an  entire  town  as  she  might  have  spoken  of  building  a  carnage. 

"  You  would  make  a  good  prime  minister,"  she  said,  smiling;  "  you  have 
the  knowledge  of  a  specialist  on  so  many  subjects." 

At  noon  they  served  her  a  little  plain  breakfast  of  Danubian  saibling,  with 
Carlowitz  wine  and  fruit  sent  by  the  steward  of  Kohacs.  She  bade  him  join 
her  in  it. 

"  Had  Egon  himself  been  here,  he  could  not  have  done  more  for  Idrac 
than  you  have  done,"  she  said. 

"  Is  this  Prince  Egon's  wine  ? "  he  said,  abruptly,  and,  on  hearing  that  it 
was  so,  he  set  the  glass  down  untasted. 

She  looked  surprised,  but  she  did  not  ask  him  his  reason,  for  she  divined 
it.  There  was  an  exaggeration  in  the  unspoken  hostility  more  like  the  days 
of  Arthur  and  Lancelot  than  their  own,  but  it  did  not  displease  her. 

They  were  both  little  disposed  to  converse  during  their  meal.  After  dreary 
and  terrible  scenes  such  as  they  had  been  witness  of,  the  atmosphere  of  life 
seems  grave  and  dark  even  to  those  whom  the  calamity  has  not  touched.  The 
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most  careless  spirit  is  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the  precariousness  and  the 
cruelty  of  existence. 

When  they  ascended  to  the  deck,  the  skies  were  lighter  than  they  had  been 
for  many  weeks;  the  fog  had  cleared,  so  that,  in  the  distance,  the  towers  of 
Neusatz  and  the  fortress  of  Peterwardein  were  visible;  vapor  still  hung  over 
the  vast  Hungarian  plain,  but  the  Danube  was  clear,  and  the  affluents  of  it  had 
sunk  to  their  usual  Tevel. 

"  You  really  go  to-night  ? "  she  said,  as  they  looked  down  the  river. 

"There  is  no  need  for  me  to  stay;  the  town  is  safe,  and  you  are  well,  you 
say.  If  there  be  anything  I  can  still  do,  command  me." 

She  smiled  a  little,  and  let  her  eyes  meet  his  for  a  moment. 

"  Well,  if  I  command  you  to  remain,  then,  will  you  do  so  as  my  viceroy  ? 
I  want  to  return  home.  Aunt  Ottilie  grows  daily  more  anxious,  more  alarmed; 
but  I  cannot  leave  these  poor  souls  all  alone  with  their  priests  and  their  rabbi, 
who  are  all  as  timid  as  sheep,  and  as  stupid.  Will  you  stay  in  the  castle  and 
govern  them,  and  help  them  till  they  recover  from  their  fright  ?  It  is  much 
to  ask,  I  know,  but  you  have  already  done  so  much  for  Idrac  that  I  am  bold  to 
ask  you  to  do  more." 

He  colored  with  a  mingled  emotion. 

"  You  could  ask  me  nothing  that  I  would  not  do,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 
"  I  could  wish  you  asked  me  something  harder." 

"  Oh,  it  will  be  very  hard,"  she  said,  with  an  indifference  she  did  not  feel. 
"  It  will  be  very  dull,  and  you  will  have  no  one  to  speak  to  that  knows  anything 
save  how  to  grow  flax  and  cherries.  You  will  have  to  talk  the  Magyar  tongue 
all  clay,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  eat  save  kartdffeln  and  saibling;  and  I  do 
not  know  that  I  am  even  right,"  she  added,  more  gravely,  "  to  ask  you  to  incur 
the  risks  that  come  from  all  that  soaked  ground,  which  will  be  damp  so  long." 

"  The  risks  that  you  have  borne  yourself  !  Pray  do  not  wound  me  by  any 
such  scruple  as  that.  I  shall  be  glad,  I  shall  be  proud,  to  be,  for  ever  so  short 
or  so  long  a  time  as  you  command,  your  representative,  your  servant." 

"  You  are  very  good." 

"No." 

His  eyes  looked  at  hers  with  a  quick  flash,  in  which  all  the  passion  he  dared 
not  express  was  spoken.  She  averted  her  glance,  and  continued  calmly,  "  You 
are  very  good  indeed  to  Idrac.  It  will  be  a  great  assistance  and  comfort  to  me 
to  know  that  you  are  here.  The  poor  people  already  love  you,  and  you  will 
write  to  me  and  tell  me  all  that  may  need  to  be  done.  I  will  leave  you  the 
yacht  and  Anton.  I  shall  return  by  land  with  my  woman;  and  when  I  reach 
home  I  will  send  you  Herr  Greswold.  He  is  a  good  companion,  and  has  a  great 
admiration  for  you,  though  he  wishes  that  you  had  not  forsaken  the  science  of 
botany." 
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"It  is  like  all  other  dissection  or  vivisection:  it  spoils  the  artistic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  whole.  I  am  yet  unsophisticated  enough  to  feel  the  charm  of  a 
bank  of  violets,  of  a  cliff  covered  with  alpenroses.  I  may  write  to  you  ?" 

"  You  must  write  to  me  !  It  is  you  who  will  know  all  the  needs  of  Idrac. 
But  are  you  sure  that  to  remain  here  will  not  interfere  with  your  own  projects, 
your  own  wishes,  your  own  duties  ?  " 

"  I  have  none.  If  I  had  any,  I  would  throw  them  away,  with  pleasure,  to 
be  of  use  to  one  of  your  dogs,  to  one  of  your  birds." 

She  moved  from  his  side  a  little. 

"  Look  how  the  sun  has  come  out.  I  can  see  the  sparkle  of  the  brass  on 
the  cannon  down  yonder  at  Neusatz.  We  had  better  go  now.  I  must  see  my 
sick  people,  and  then  leave  as  soon  as  I  can.  The  yacht  must  take  me  to 
Mohacs;  from  there  I  will  send  her  back  to  you." 

"  Do  as  you  will.     I  can  have  no  greater  happiness  than  to  obey  you." 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  thank  you  in  the  way  that  you  like  best,  when  I  say  that 
I  believe  you." 

She  said  the  words  in  a  very  low  tone,  but  so  calmly  that  the  calmness  of 
them  checked  any  other  words  he  might  have  uttered.  It  was  a  royal  accept- 
ance of  a  loyal  service;  nothing  more.  The  boat  took  them  back  to  the. 
fortress.  Whilst  she  was  occupied  in  her  farewell  to  the  sick  people  and  her 
instructions  to  those  who  attended  on  them,  he,  left  to  himself  in  the  apartment 
she  had  made  her  own,  instinctively  went  to  an  old  harpsichord  that  stood  there 
and  touched  the  keys.  It  had  a  beautiful  case,  rich  with  the  arabesques  of 
Riesener.  He  played  with  it  awhile  for  its  external  beauty,  and  then  let  his 
fingers  stray  over  its  limited  keyboard.  It  had  still  sweetness  in  it,  like  the 
spinet  of  Hohenszalras.  It  suited  certain  pathetic  quaint  old  German  airs  he 
knew,  and  which  he  half  unconsciously  reproduced  upon  it,  singing  them,  as 
he  did  so,  in  a  low  tone.  The  melody,  very  soft  and  subdued,  suited  to  the 
place  where  death  had  been  so  busy  and  nature  so  unsparing,  and  where  a 
resigned  exhaustion  had  now  succeeded  to  the  madness  of  terror,  reached  the 
ears  of  the  sick  women  in  the  Rittersaal  and  of  Wanda  von  Szalras  seated 
beside  their  beds. 

"  It  is  like  the  saints  in  heaven  sighing  in  pity  for  us  here,"  said  one  of  the 
women,  who  was  very  feeble  and  old,  and  she  smiled  as  she  heard.  The  notes, 
tremulous  from  age  but  penetrating  in  their  sweetness,  came  in  slow  calm 
movements  of  harmony  through  the  stillness  of  the  chamber;  his  voice,  very 
low  also,  but  clear,  ascended  with  them.  Wanda  sat  quite  still,  and  listened 
with  a  strange  pleasure.  "  He  alone,"  she  thought,  "  can  make  the  dumb 
strings  speak." 

It  was  almost  dusk  when  she  descended  to  the  room  which  she  had  made 
her  own.  In  the  passages  of  the  castle  oil  wicks  were  lighted  in  the  iron  lamps 
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and  wall-sconces,  but  here  it  was  without  any  light,  and  in  the  gloom  she  saw 
the  dim  outline  of  his  form  as  he  sat  by  the  harpsichord.  He  had  ceased 
playing;  his  head  was  bent  down  and  rested  on  the  instrument;  he  was  lost  in 
thought,  and  his  whole  attitude  was  dejected.  He  did  not  hear  her  approach, 
and  she  looked  at  him  some  moments,  herself  unseen.  A  great  tenderness 
came  over  her:  he  was  unhappy,  and  he  had  been  very  brave,  very  generous, 
very  loyal:  she  felt  almost  ashamed.  She  went  nearer,  and  he  raised  himself 
abruptly. 

"I  am  going,"  she  said  to  him.     "Will  you  come  with  me  to  the  yacht?  " 

He  rose,  and,  though  it  was  dusk,  and  in  this  chamber  so  dark  that  his  face 
was  indistinct  to  her,  she  was  sure  that  tears  had  been  in  his  eyes. 

"  Your  old  harpsichord  is  Riesener's  and  Vernis  Martin's  work,"  he  said, 
with  effort.  "  You  should  not  leave  it  buried  here.  It  has  a  melody  in  it  too, 
faint  and  simple  and  full  of  the  past,  like  the  smell  of  dead  rose-leaves.  Yes, 
I  will  have  the  honor  to  come  with  you.  I  wish  there  were  a  full  moon.  It 
will  be  a  dark  night  on  the  Danube." 

"  My  men  know  the  soundings  of  the  river  well.  As  for  the  harpsichord, 
you  alone  have  found  its  voice.  It  shall  go  to  your  rooms  in  Paris." 

"  You  are  too  good,  but  I  would  not  take  it.     Let  it  go  to  Hohenszalras." 

"  Why  would  you  not  take  it  ?  " 

"  I  would  take  nothing  from  you." 

He  spoke  abruptly,  and  with  some  sternness. 

"  I  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  proud  ? "  she  said,  with 
hesitation. 

"Your  ancestors  would  not  say  so,"  he  answered,  with  an  effort:  she  under- 
stood the  meaning  that  underlay  the  words.  He  turned  away  and  closed  the 
lid  of  the  harpsichord,  where  Vernis  Martin's  little  painted  cupids  wantoned  in 
a  border  of  metal  scroll-work. 

All  the  men  and  women  well  enough  to  stand  crowded  on  the  water-stairs 
to  see  her  departure;  little  children  were  held  up  in  their  mothers'  arms  and 
bidden  remember  her  for  evermore;  all  feeble  creatures  lifted  up  their  voices 
to  praise  her;  Jew  and  Christian  blessed  her;  the  water-gate  was  cumbered  with 
sobbing  people,  trying  to  see  her  face,  to  kiss  her  skirt  for  the  last  time.  She 
could  not  be  wholly  unmoved  before  that  unaffected,  irrepressible  emotion. 
Their  poor  lives  were  not  worth  much,  but,  such  as  they  were,  she,  under 
heaven,  had  saved  them, 

"  I  will  return  and  see  you  again,"  she  said  to  them,  as  she  made  a  slow  way 
through  the  eager  crowd.  "  Thank  heaven,  my  people, — not  me.  And  I  leave 
my  friend  with  you,  who  did  much  more  for  you  than  I.  Respect  him  and 
obey  him." 

They  raised  with  their  thin  trembling  voices  a  loud  Eljen  !  of  homage  and 
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promise,  and  she  passed  away  from  their  sight  into  the  evening  shadows  on  the 
wide  river. 

Sabran  accompanied  her  to  the  vessel,  which  was  to  take  her  to  the  town 
of  Mohacs,  thence  to  make  her  journey  home  by  railway. 

"I  shall  not  leave  until  you  bid  me,  even  though  you  should  forget  to  call 
me  all  my  life  !  "  he  said,  as  the  boat  slipped  through  the  dark  water. 

"  Such  oblivion  would  be  a  poor  reward." 

"I  have  had  reward  enough.     You  have  called  me  your  friend." 

She  was  silent.  The  boat  ran  through  the  dusk  and  the  rippling  rays  of 
light  streaming  from  the  sides  of  the  yacht,  and  they  went  on  board.  He  stood 
a  moment  with  uncovered  head  before  her  on  the  deck,  and  she  gave  him  her 
hand. 

"  You  will  come  to  the  Holy  Isle  ?  "  she  said,  as  she  did  so. 

"  If  you  bid  me,"  he  said,  as  he  bowed  and  kissed  her  hand.  His  lips 
trembled  as  he  did  so,  and  by  the  lamplight  she  saw  that  he  was  very  pale. 

"I  shall  bid  you,"  she  said,  very  softly,  "by  and  by.     Farewell  !  " 

He  bowed  very  low  once  more,  then  he  dropped  over  the  yacht's  side  into 
the  boat  waiting  below;  the  splash  of  the  oars  told  her  he  was  gone  back  to 
Idrac.  The  yawl  weighed  anchor,  and  began  to  go  up  the  river, — a  trouble- 
some and  tedious  passage  at  all  seasons.  She  sat  on  deck  watching  the  strong 
current  of  the  Danube  as  it  rolled  on  under  the  bow  of  the  schooner.  For 
more  than  a  league  she  could  see  the  beacon  that  burned  by  the  water-gate  of 
the  fortress.  When  the  curve  of  the  stream  hid  it  from  her  eyes  she  felt  a 
pang  of  painful  separation,  of  wistful  attachment  to  the  old  dreary  walls  where 
she  had  seen  so  much  suffering  and  so  much  courage,  and  where  she  had 
learned  to  read  her  own  heart  without  any  possibility  of  ignoring  its  secrets. 
A  smile  came  on  her  mouth  and  a  moisture  in  her  eyes  as  she  sat  alone  in  the 
dark  autumn  night,  while  the  schooner  made  her  slow  ascent  through  the  swell 
that  accompanies  the  influx  of  the  Drave. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN  two  days'  time  Hohenszalras  received  its  mistress  home. 

She  was  not  in  any  way  harmed  by  the  perils  she  had  encountered  and  the 
chills  and  fever  to  which  she  had  been  exposed.  On  the  contrary,  her  eyes 
had  a  light  and  her  face  had  a  bloom  which  for  many  months  had  not  been 
there. 

The  princess  heard  a  brief  sketch  of  what  had  passed  in  almost  total 
silence.  She  had  disapproved  strongly,  and  she  said  that  her  disapproval 
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could  not  change,  though  a  merciful  heavenly  host  had  spared  her  the  reali- 
zation of  her  worst  fears. 

The  name  of  Sabran  was  not  spoken.  Wanda  was  of  a  most  truthful 
temper,  but  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  speak  of  his  presence  at  Idrac:  the 
facts  would  reveal  themselves  inevitably  soon  enough. 

She  sent  Greswold  to  the  Danube  laden  with  stores  and  medicines.  She 
received  a  letter  every  morning  from  her  delegate,  but  he  wrote  briefly,  and 
with  scrupulous  care,  the  statements  of  facts  connected  with  the  town  and 
reports  of  what  had  been  done.  Her  engineer  had  arrived  from  the  mines  by 
Kremnitz,  and  the  builders  estimated  that  the  waters  would  have  subsided  and 
settled  enough,  if  no  fresh  rising  took  place,  for  them  to  begin  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  town  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  month.  Ague  and  fever  were 
still  very  common,  and  fresh  cases  were  brought  in  every  hour  to  the  hospital 
in  the  fortress.  He  wrote  on  the  arrival  of  Herr  Greswold,  that,  with  her 
permission,  he  himself  would  still  stay  on,  for  the  people  had  grown  used  to 
him,  and,  having  some  knowledge  of  hydraulics,  he  would  be  interested  to  see 
the  plans  proposed  by  her  engineers  for  preserving  the  town  from  similar 
calamities. 

Three  weeks  passed.  All  that  time  she  spoke  but  little  either  of  him  or  of 
any  other  subject.  She  took  endless  rides,  and  she  sat  many  hours  doing  noth- 
ing in  the  white-room,  absorbed  in  thought.  The  princess,  who  had  learned 
what  had  passed,  with  admirable  excuses  of  tact  and  self-restraint  made  neither 
suggestion  nor  innuendo,  and  accepted  the  presence  of  a  French  marquis  at  a 
little  obscure  town  in  Sclavonia  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  circumstance  in 
the  world. 

"All  the  Szalras  had  been  imperious,  arrogant,  and  of  complicated  char- 
acter," she  thought;  "she  has  the  same  temper,  though  it  is  mitigated  in  her 
by  great  natural  nobility  of  disposition  and  strong  purity  of  motives.  She  will 
do  as  she  chooses,  let  all  the  world  do  what  it  may  to  change  her.  If  I  say  a 
word  either  way,  it  may  take  effect  in  some  wholly  unforeseen  manner  that  I 
should  regret.  It  is  better  to  abstain.  '  In  doubt  do  nothing,"  is  the  soundest 
of  axioms." 

And  Princess  Ottilie,  who  on  occasion  had  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with 
the  sweetness  of  the  dove,  preserved  a  discreet  silence,  and  devoured  her 
really  absorbing  curiosity  in  her  own  heart. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  she  heard  that  all  was  well  at  Idrac,  so  far 
as  it  could  be  so  in  a  place  almost  wholly  destroyed.  There  was  no  sign  of 
renewed  rising  of  the  inland  streams.  The  illness  was  diminished,  almost 
conquered;  the  people  had  begun  to  take  heart  and  hope,  and,  being  aided, 
wished  to  aid  themselves.  The  works  for  new  embankments,  water-gates  and 
streets  were  already  planned,  though  they  could  not  be  begun  until  the  spring. 

7-7 
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Meanwhile,  strong  wooden  houses  were  being  erected  on  dry  places,  which 
could  shelter  at  interim  many  hundreds  of  families;  and  the  farmers  were 
gradually  venturing  to  return  to  their  flooded  lands.  The  town  had  suffered 
grievously  and  in  much  irreparably,  but  it  began  to  resume  its  trade  and  its 
normal  life. 

She  hesitated  a  whole  day  when  she  heard  this.  Though  Sabran  did  not 
hint  at  any  desire  of  his  own  to  leave  the  place,  she  knew  it  was  impossible  to 
bid  him  remain  longer,  and  that  a  moment  of  irrevocable  decision  was  come. 
She  hesitated  all  the  day,  slept  little  all  the  night,  then  sent  him  a  brief 
telegram:  "  Come  to  the  Island." 

Obey  the  summons  as  rapidly  as  he  might,  he  could  not  travel  by  Vienna 
and  Salzburg  more  quickly  than  in  some  thirty  hours  or  more.  The  time 
passed  to  her  in  a  curious  confusion  and  anxiety.  Outwardly  she  was  calm 
enough;  she  visited  the  schools,  wrote  some  letters,  and  took  her  usual  long 
ride  in  the  now  leafless  woods,  but  at  heart  she  was  unquiet  and  ill  at  ease, 
troubled  more  than  by  anything  else  at  the  force  of  the  desire  she  felt  to  meet 
him  once  more.  It  was  but  a  month  since  they  had  parted  on  the  deck,  and 
it  seemed  ten  years.  She  had  known  what  he  had  meant  when  he  had  said 
that  he  would  come  if  she  bade  him;  she  had  known  that  she  would  only  do 
the  sheerest  cruelty  and  treachery  if  she  called  him  thither  only  to  dismiss  him. 
It  had  not  been  a  visit  of  the  moment,  but  all  his  life  that  she  had  consented 
to  take,  when  she  had  written,  "  Come  to  the  Island." 

She  would  never  have  written  it  unless  she  had  been  prepared  to  fulfil  all 
to  which  it  tacitly  pledged  her.  She  was  incapable  of  wantonly  playing  with 
any  passion  that  moved  another,  least  of  all  with  his.  The  very  difference  of 
their  position  would  have  made  indecision  or  coyness  in  her  seem  cruelty, 
humiliation.  The  decision  hurt  her  curiously  with  a  sense  of  abdication,  morti- 
fication, and  almost  shame.  To  a  very  proud  woman  in  whom  the  senses  have 
never  asserted  their  empire,  there  is  inevitably  an  emotion  of  almost  shame,  of 
self-surrender,  of  loss  of  self-respect,  in  the  first  impulses  of  love.  It  made  her 
abashed  and  humiliated  to  feel  the  excitation  that  the  mere  touch  ef  his  hand, 
the  mere  gaze  of  his  eyes,  had  power  to  cause  her.  "  If  this  be  love,"  she 
thought,  "  no  wonder  the  world  is  lost  for  it." 

Do  what  she  would,  the  time  seemed  very  long;  the  two  evenings  that  passed 
were  very  tedious  and  oppressive.  The  princess  seemed  to  observe  nothing  of 
what  she  was  perfectly  conscious  of,  and  her  flute-like  voice  murmured  on  in  an 
unending  stream  of  commonplaces,  to  which  her  niece  replied  much  at  random. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  she  stood  on  the  terrace,  looking  down 
the  lake  and  towards  the  Holy  Isle,  with  an  impatience  of  which  she  was  in  turn 
impatient.  She  was  dressed  in  white  woollen  stuff  with  silver  threads  in  it;  she 
had  about  her  throat  an  old  necklace  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  of  golden  shells 
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enamelled,  which  had  been  a  gift  from  Charles  the  Fifth  to  one  of  her  house; 
over  her  shoulders,  for  the  approach  of  evening  was  cold,  she  had  thrown  a 
cloak  of  black  Russian  sables.  She  made  a  figure  beautiful,  stately,  patrician, 
in  keeping  with  the  background  of  the  great  donjon  tower,  and  the  pinnacled 
roofs,  and  the  bronze  warriors  in  their  Gothic  niches. 

When  she  had  stood  there  a  few  minutes  looking  down  the  lake  towards  the 
willows  of  the  monastery  island,  a  boat  came  out  from  the  willow  thickets,  and 
came  over  the  mile  and  a  half  of  green  shadowy  water.  There  was  only  one 
person  in  it.  She  recognized  him  whilst  he  was  still  far  off,  and  a  smile  came 
on  her  mouth  that  it  was  a  pity  he  could  not  see. 

He  was  a  bold  man,  but  his  heart  stood  still  with  awe  of  her,  and  his  soul 
trembled  within  him  at  this  supreme  moment  of  his  fate.  For  he  believed  that 
she  would  not  have  bidden  him  there  unless  her  hand  were  ready  to  hold  out 
destiny  to  him, — the  destiny  of  his  maddest,  of  his  sweetest,  dreams. 

She  came  forward  a  few  paces  to  meet  him;  her  face  was  grave  and  pale, 
but  her  eyes  had  a  soft  suppressed  light. 

"I  have  much  for  which  to  thank  you,"  she  said,  as  she  held  out  her  hand 
to  him.  Her  voice  was  tremulous,  though  calm. 

He  kissed  her  hand,  then  stood  silent.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was 
nothing  to  say.  She  knew  what  he  would  have  said  if  he  had  been  king,  or 
hero,  or  meet  mate  for  her.  His  pulses  were  beating  feverishly,  his  self- 
possession  was  gone,  his  eyes  did  not  dare  to  meet  hers.  He  felt  as  if  the 
green  woods,  the  shining  waters,  the  rain-burdened  skies,  were  wheeling  round 
him.  That  dumbness,  that  weakness,  in  a  man  so  facile  of  eloquence,  so^ardy 
and  even  cynical  in  courage,  touched  her  to  a  wondering  pitifulness. 

"After  all,"  she  thought  once  more,  "if  we  love  each  other,  what  is  it  to 
any  one  else  ?  We  are  both  free." 

If  the  gift  she  would  give  would  be  so  great  that  the  world  would  blame 
him  for  accepting  it,  what  would  that  matter,  so  long  as  she  knew  him 
blameless  ? 

They  were  both  mute:  he  did  not  even  look  at  her,  and  she  might  have 
heard  the  beating  of  his  heart.  She  looked  at  him,  and  the  color  came  back 
into  her  face,  the  smile  back  upon  her  mouth. 

"  My  friend,"  she  said,  very  gently,  "  did  never  you  think  that  I  also " 

She  paused:  it  was  very  hard  to  her  to  say  what  she  must  say,  and  he  could 
not  help  her,  dared  not  help  her,  to  utter  it. 

They  stood  thus  another  moment  mute,  with  the  sunset-glow  upon  the 
shining  water  and  upon  the  feudal  majesty  of  the  great  castle. 

Then  she  looked  at  him  with  a  straight,  clear,  noble  glance,  and,  with  the 
rich  blood  mounting  in  her  face,  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him  with  a  royal - 
gesture. 
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11  They  robbed  you  of  your  ivy  leaf,  my  cruel  Prussian  cousins.  Will  you 
— take — this — instead  ? " 

Then  heaven  itself  opened  to  his  eyes.  He  did  not  take  her  hand.  He 
fell  at  her  feet  and  kissed  them. 

"  Is  it  wisest,  after  all,  to  be  very  unwise,  dear  mother  mine  ? "  she  said, 
a  little  later,  with  a  smile  that  was  tender  and  happy. 

The  princess  looked  up  quickly,  and  so  looking,  understood. 

"  Oh,  my  beloved,  is  it  indeed  so  ?  Yes,  you  are  wise  to  listen  to  your  heart: 
God  speaks  in  it !  " 

With  tears  in  her  eyes  she  stretched  out  her  pretty  hands  in  solemn 
benediction. 

"  Be  His  spirit  forever  with  you,"  she  said,  with  great  emotion.  "  I  shall 
be  so  content  to  know  that  I  leave  you  not  alone  when  our  Father  calls  me, 
for  I  think  your  very  greatness  and  dominion,  my  dear,  but  make  you  the 
more  lonely,  as  sovereigns  are,  and  it  is  not  well  to  be  alone,  Wanda;  it  is  well 
to  have  human  love  close  about  us." 

"  It  is  to  lean  on  a  reed,  perhaps,"  murmured  Wanda,  in  that  persistent 
misgiving  which  possessed  her.  "And  when  the  reed  breaks,  though  it  has 
been  so  weak  before,  it  becomes  of  iron,  barbed  and  poisoned." 

"  What  gloomy  thoughts  !  And  you  have  made  me  so  happy,  and  surely 
you  are  happy  yourself  ? " 

"Yes.  My  reed  is  in  full  flower,  but — but — yes,  I  am  happy;  I  hope  that 
Bela  knows." 

The  princess  kissed  her  once  again. 

"Ah  !  he  loves  you  so  well." 

"  That  I  am  sure  of;  yet  I  might  never  have  known  it  but  for  you." 

"  I  did  it  for  the  best." 

"  I  will  send  him  to  you.  I  want  to  be  alone  a  little.  Dear  mother,  he 
cares  for  you  as  tenderly  as  though  he  were  your  son." 

"  I  have  been  his  friend  always,"  said  the  princess,  with  a  smile,  whilst  the 
tears  still  stood  in  her  eyes.  "  You  cannot  say  so  much,  Wanda:  you  were 
very  harsh." 

"  I  know  it.     I  will  atone  to  him." 

The  eyes  of  the  princess  followed  her  tenderly. 

"And  she  will  make  her  atonement  generously,  grandly,"  she  thought. 
"  She  is  a  woman  of  few  protestations,  but  of  fine  impulses  and  of  unerring 
magnanimity.  She  will  be  incapable  of  reminding  him  that  their  kingdom  is 
hers.  I  have  done  this  thing;  may  Heaven  be  with  it  !  If  she  had  loved  no 
one,  life  would  have  grown  so  pale,  so  chill,  so  monotonous  to  her;  she  would 
have  tired  of  herself,  having  nothing  but  herself  for  contemplation.  Solitude 
has  been  only  grand  to  her  hitherto  because  she  has  been  young,  but  as  the 
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years  rolled  on  she  would  have  died  without  ever  having  lived;  now  she  will 
live.  She  may  have  to  bear  pains,  griefs,  infidelities,  calamities  that  she  would 
have  escaped;  but,  even  so,  how  much  better  the  summer  day,  even  with  the 
summer  storm,  than  the  dull,  gray,'quiet,  windless  weather  !  Of  course,  if  she 

could  have  found  sanctuary  in  the  Church But  her  faith  is  not  absolute 

and  unwavering  enough  for  that;  she  has  read  too  many  philosophies;  she 
requires,  too,  open  air  and  vigorous  life;  the  cloister  would  have  been  to  her 
a  prison.  She  is  one  of  those  whose  religion  lies  in  activity;  she  will  worship 
God  through  her  children." 

Sabran  entered  as  she  mused,  and  knelt  down  before  her. 

"  You  have  been  my  good  angel  always,"  he  murmured.  "  How  can  I  thank 
you  ?  I  think  she  would  never  have  let  her  eyes  rest  on  me  but  for  you." 

The  princess  smiled. 

"  My  friend,  you  are  one  of  those  on  whom  the  eyes  of  women  willingly 
rest,  perhaps  too  willingly.  But  you — you  will  have  no  eyes  for  any  other  now? 
You  must  deserve  my  faith  in  you.  Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Ah,  madame,"  he  answered,  with  deep  emotion,  "  all  words  seem  so  trite 
and  empty;  any  fool  can  make  phrases,  but  when  I  say  that  my  life  shall 
be  consecrated  to  her  I  mean  it,  in  the  uttermost  loyalty,  the  uttermost 
gratitude." 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  the  princess,  as  she  laid  her  hand  lightly  on  his  bent 
head.  "  Perhaps  no  man  can  understand  entirely  all  that  she  surrenders  in 
admitting  that  she  loves  you;  for  a  proud  woman  to  confess  so  much  of  weak- 
ness is  very  hard;  but  I  think  you  will  comprehend  her  better  than  any  other 
would.  I  think  you  will  not  force  her  to  pass  the  door  of  disillusion;  and 
remember  that  though  she  will  leave  you  free  as  air — for  she  is  not  made  of 
that  poor  stuff  which  would  enslave  what  it  loves — she  would  not  soon  forgive 
too  great  abuse  of  freedom.  I  mean  if  you  were  ever — ever  unfaithful " 

"  For  what  do  you  take  me  ?  "  he  cried,  with  indignant  passion.  "  Is  there 
another  woman  in  the  world  who  could  sit  beside  her,  and  not  be  dwarfed, 
paled,  killed,  as  a  candle  by  the  sun  ? " 

"  You  are  only  her  betrothed,"  said  the  princess,  with  a  little  sigh.  "  Men 
see  their  wives  with  different  eyes:  so  I  have  been  told,  at  least.  Familiarity 
is  no  courtier,  and  time  is  always  cruel." 

"  Nay,  time  shall  be  our  dearest  friend,"  said  Sabran,  with  a  tenderness  in 
his  voice  that  spoke  more  constancy  than  a  thousand  oaths.  "  She  will  be 
beautiful  when  she  is  old,  as  you  are;  age  will  neither  alarm  nor  steal  from  her; 
her  bodily  beauty  is  like  her  spiritual,  it  is  cast  in  lines  too  pure  and  clear  not 
to  defy  the  years.  Oh,  mother  mine  (let  me  call  you  that),  fear  nothing;  I  will 
love  her  so  well  that,  all  unworthy  now,  I  will  grow  worthy  of  her,  and  cause 
her  no  moment's  pain  that  human  love  can  spare  her," 
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"  Her  people  shall  be  your  people,  and  her  God  your  God,"  murmured  the 
princess,  with  her  hand  still  lying  lightly  on  his  head,  obediently  bent. 

When  late  that  night  he  went  across  the  lake,  the  monks  were  at  their  mid- 
night orisons;  their  voices  murmured  as  one  man's  the  Latin  words  of  praise 
and  prayer,  and  made  a  sound  like  that  of  a  great  sea  rolling  slowly  on  a  lonely 
shore. 

He  believed  naught  that  they  believed.  Deity  was  but  a  phrase  to  him; 
faith  and  a  future  life  were  empty  syllables  to  him.  Yet,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
joy  and  the  humiliation  of  his  spirit,  he  felt  his  heart  swell,  his  pride  sink 
subdued.  He  knelt  down  in  the  hush  and  twilight  of  that  humble  place  of 
prayer,  and  for  the  first  moment  in  many  years  he  also  praised  God. 

No  one  heeded  him;  he  knelt  behind  them  in  the  gloom  unnoticed:  he  rose 
refreshed  as  men  in  barren  lands  in  drought  are  soothed  by  hearing  the  glad 
fall  of  welcome  rain.  He  had  no  place  there,  and  in  another  hour  would  have 
smiled  at  his  own  weakness;  but  now  he  remembered  nothing  except  that  he, 
utterly  beyond  his  deserts,  was  blessed.  As  the  monks  rose  to  their  feet  and 
their  loud  chanting  began  to  vibrate  in  the  air,  he  went  out  unheard  as  he  had 
entered,  and  stood  on  the  narrow  strip  of  land  that  parted  the  chapel  from 
the  lake.  The  green  waters  were  rolling  freshly  in  under  a  strong  wind,  the 
shadows  of  coming  night  were  stealing  on;  in  the  south-west  a  pale  yellow 
moonlight  stretched  broadly  in  a  light  serene  as  dawn,  and  against  it  there 
rose  squarely  and  darkly  with  its  many  turrets  the  great  keep  of  Hohenszalras. 

He  looked,  but  it  was  not  of  that  great  pile  and  all  which  it  represented  and 
symbolized  that  he  thought  now. 

It  was  of  the  woman  he  loved  as  a  woman,  not  as  a  great  possessor  of  wealth 
and  lands. 

"  Almost  I  wish  that  she  were  poor  as  the  saints  she  resembles  !  "  he  thought, 
with  a  tender  passion  that  for  the  hour  was  true.  It  seemed  to  him  that  had 
he  seen  her  standing  in  her  shift  in  the  snow,  like  Our  Lady  of  Hungary,  dis- 
crowned and  homeless,  he  would  have  been  glad.  He  was  honest  with  the 
honesty  of  passion.  It  was  not  the  mistress  of  Hohenszalras  that  he  loved,  but 
his  own  wife. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

SUCH  a  marriage  could  not  do  otherwise  than  arouse  by  its  announcement 
the  most  angry  amazement,  the  most  indignant  protests  from  all  the  mighty 
houses  with  which  for  so  many  centuries  the  house  of  Szalras  had  allied  itself. 
In  a  few  tranquil  sentences  she  made  known  her  intentions  to  those  of  her 
relations  whom  she  felt  bound  thus  to  honor;  but  she  gave  them  clearly  to 
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understand  that  it  was  a  formula  of  respect,  not  an  act  of  consultation.  When 
they  received  her  letters  they  knew  that  her  marriage  was  already  as  irrevo- 
cable as  though  it  had  actually  taken  place  in  the  Hof-Kapelle  of  Vienna. 

All  her  relatives  and  all  her  order  were  opposed  to  her  betrothal;  a  cold 
sufferance  was  the  uttermost  which  any  of  them  extended  to  Sabran.  A 
foreigner  and  poor,  and  with  a  troubled  and  uncertain  past  behind  him,  he  was 
bitterly  unwelcome  to  the  haughty  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  Hungarian  nobili- 
ties to  which  she  belonged;  neither  his  ancient  name  nor  his  recent  political 
brilliancy  and  military  service  could  place  him  on  an  equality  with  them  in  their 
eyes.  Her  trustees,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Lilienhohe  and  the  Cardinal  Vasarhely, 
with  her  cousin  Kaulnitz,  hurried  in  person  as  swiftly  as  special  trains  could 
bring  them  to  the  Iselthal,  but  they  were  too  late  to  avert  the  blow. 

"It  is  not  a  marriage  for  her,"  said  Kaulnitz,  angrily. 

"  Why  not  ?  It  is  a  very  old  family,"  said  the  princess,  with  no  less 
irritation. 

"  But  quite  decayed,  long  ruined,"  he  returned.  "  This  man  was  himself 
born  in  exile." 

"  As  they  exile  everybody  twice  in  every  ten  years  in  France  ! " 

"  And  there  have  been  stories " 

"  Of  whom  are  there  not  stories  ?  Calumny  is  the  parasite  of  character; 
the  stronger  the  character  the  closer  to  it  clings  the  strangler." 

"  I  never  heard  him  accused  of  any  strength,  except  of  the  wrist  in 
I'escrime  !" 

"  Do  you  know  anything  dishonorable  of  him  ?  If  you  do,  you  are  bound 
to  say  it." 

"  Dishonorable  is  a  grave  word.  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do;  the  society  he 
frequents  is  a  guarantee  against  that;  but  his  life  has  been  indifferent,  compli- 
cated, uncertain,  not  a  life  to  be  allied  with  that  of  such  a  woman  as  Wanda. 
My  dear  princess,  it  has  been  a  life  dans  le  milieu  parisien:  what  more  would 
you  have  me  say  ?  " 

"  Prince  Archambaud's  has  been  that.  Yet  three  years  since  you  earnestly 
pressed  his  suit  on  Wanda." 

"  Archambaud  !  He  is  one  of  the  first  alliances  in  Europe;  he  is  of  blood 
royal,  and  he  has  not  been  more  vicious  than  other  men." 

"  It  would  be  better  he  should  have  been  less  so,  since  he  lives  so  near 
'  the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  the  throne,' — an  electric  light  which  blackens 
while  it  illumes  !  My  good  Kaulnitz,  you  wander  very  far  afield.  If  you 
know  anything  serious  against  M.  de  Sabran,  it  is  your  duty  to  say  it." 

"  He  is  a  gambler." 

"  He  has  renounced  gambling." 

"  He  is  a  duellist." 
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"  Society  was  of  a  much  better  constitution  when  the  duel  was  its  habitual 
phlebotomy." 

"  He  has  been  the  lover  of  many  women." 

"  I  am  dfraid  that  is  nothing  singular." 

"  He  is  hardly  more  than  an  adventurer." 

"  He  counts  his  ancestry  in  unbroken  succession  from  the  days  of  Dagobert." 

"  He  has  nothing  but  a  pignon  sur  rue  in  Paris,  and  a  league  or  two  of  rocks 
and  sand  in  Brittany;  yet,  though  so  poor,  he  made  money  enough  by  cards 
and  speculation  to  be  for  three  years  the  amant  en  titre  of  Cochonette." 

Madame  Ottilie  rose  with  a  little  frown. 

"  I  think  we  will  say  no  more,  my  dear  baron;  the  matter  is,  after  all,  not 
yours  or  mine  to  decide.  Wanda  will  assuredly  do  as  she  likes." 

"  But  you  have  so  much  influence  with  her." 

"I  have  none;  no  one  has  any;  and  I  think  you  do  not  understand  her  in 
the  least.  It  may  cost  her  very  much  to  avow  to  him  that  she  loves  him,  but, 
once  having  done  that,  it  will  cost  her  nothing  at  all  to  avow  it  to  the  world. 
She  is  much  too  proud  a  woman  to  care  for  the  world." 

"  He  is  gentilhomme  de  race,  I  grant,"  admitted  with  reluctance  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Lilienhohe. 

"  When  has  a  noble  of  Brittany  been  otherwise  ? "  asked  the  Princess  Ottilie. 

"  I  know,"  said  the  prince;  "  but  you  will  admit  that  he  occupies  a  difficult 
position, — an  invidious  one." 

"  And  he  carries  himself  well  through  it.  It  is  a  difficult  position  which  is 
the  test  of  breeding,"  said  the  princess,  triumphantly;  "and  I  deny  entirely  that 
it  is  what  you  call  an  invidious  one.  It  is  you  who  have  the  idea  of  the  crowd 
when  you  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  mere  absence  of  money." 

"  It  is  the  idea  of  the  crowd  that  dominates  in  this  age." 

"  The  more  reason  for  us  to  resist  it,  if  it  be  so." 

"  I  think  you  are  in  love  with  him  yourself,  my  sister  !  " 

"  I  should  be  were  I  forty  years  younger." 

The  Countess  Brancka  alone  wrote  with  any  sort  of  sympathy  and  pleasure 
to  congratulate  them  both. 

"  I  was  sure  that  Parsifal  would  win  soon  or  late,"  she  said.  "  Only  remem- 
ber that  he  is  a  Parsifal  double'  by  a  De  Morny." 

Wanda  read  that  line  with  contracted  brows.  It  angered  her  more  than  the 
outspoken  remonstrances  of  the  Vasarhely,  of  the  Lilienhohe,  of  the  Kaulnitz, 
of  the  many  great  families  to  whom  she  was  allied.  De  Morny  ! — a  bastard, 
an  intriguer,  a  speculator,  a  debaucher  !  The  comparison  had  an  evil  insinua- 
tion, and  displeased  her. 

She  was  not  a  woman,  however,  likely  either  for  insinuation  or  remonstrance 
to  change  her  decisions  or  abandon  her  wishes.  She  had  so  much  of  the 
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«'  iternel  fe'minin  "  in  her  that  she  was  only  the  more  resolved  in  her  own  course 
because  others,  by  evil  prophecy  and  exaggerated  fears,  sought  to  turn  her 
from  it.  What  they  said  was  natural,  she  granted,  but  it  was  unjust  and  would 
be  unjustified.  All  the  expostulation,  diplomatically  hinted  or  stoutly  out- 
spoken, of  those  who  considered  that  they  had  the  right  to  make  such  remon- 
strances, produced  not  the  smallest  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  woman  whom, 
as  Baron  Kaulnitz  angrily  expressed  it,  Sabran  had  magnetized.  Once  again 
Love  was  a  magician,  against  whom  wisdom,  prudence,  and  friendship  had  no 
power  of  persuasion. 

The  melancholy  that  she  observed  in  him  seemed  to  her  only  the  more 
graceful;  there  was  no  vulgar  triumph  in  his  own  victory,  such  as  might  have 
suggested  that  the  material  advantages  of  that  triumph  were  present  to  him. 
That  he  loved  her  greatly  she  could  not  doubt,  and  that  he  had  striven  to 
conceal  it  from  her  she  could  not  doubt  either.  The  sadness  which  at  times- 
overcame  him  was  but  natural  in  a  proud  man  whose  fortunes  were  unequal  to 
his  birth,  and  who  was  also  sensible  of  many  brilliant  gifts,  intellectual,  that  he 
had  wasted,  which,  had  they  been  fully  utilized,  would  have  justified  his  aspiration 
to  her  hand. 

"  Try  and  persuade  him,"  she  said  to  Madame  Ottilie,  "  to  think  less  of  this 
mere  accident  of  difference  between  us.  If  it  were  difference  of  birth,  it  might 
be  insurmountable  or  intolerably  painful;  but  a  mere  difference  of  riches 
matters  no  more  than  the  color  of  one's  eyes  or  the  inches  of  one's  stature." 

The  princess  shook  her  head. 

"  If  he  did  not  feel  it  as  he  does,  he  would  not  be  the  man  that  he  is.  A 
marriage-contract  to  which  the  lover  brings  nothing  must  always  be  humiliating 
to  himself.  Besides,  it  seems  to  him  that  the  world  at  large  must  condemn 
him  as  a  mere  fortune-hunter." 

"  Since  I  am  convinced  of  the  honesty  and  purity  of  his  motives,  what 
matters  the  opinion  of  others  ? " 

"  How  can  he  tell  that  the  world  may  not  some  day  induce  you  to  doubt 
those  motives  ? " 

Wanda  did  not  reply. 

"  But  he  will  cease  to  think  of  any  disparity  when  all  that  is  mine  has  been 
his  a  year  or  two,"  she  thought.  "  All  the  people  shall  look  to  him  as  their 
lord,  since  he  will  be  mine;  even  if  I  think  differently  from  him  on  any  matter 
I  will  not  say  it,  lest  I  should  remind  him  that  the  power  lies  with  me;  he  shall 
be  no  prince  consort,  he  shall  be  king." 

As  the  generous  resolve  passed  dreamily  through  her  mind,  she  was  listening 
to  the  Coronation  Mass  of  Liszt,  as  he  played  it  on  the  organ  within.  It 
sounded  to  her  like  the  hymn  of  the  future, — a  chorus  of  grave  and  glorious 
voices  shouting  welcome  to  the  serene  and  joyous  years  to  come. 
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When  she  was  next  alone  with  him  she  said  to  him,  very  tenderly, — 

"  I  want  you  to  promise  me  one  thing." 

"  I  promise  you  all  things.     What  is  this  one  ?  " 

"  It  is  this:  you  are  troubled  at  the  thought  that  I  have  one  of  those  great 
fortunes  which  form  the  acte  d1  accusation  of  socialists  against  society,  and  that 
you  have  lost  all  except  the  rocks  and  salt  beach  of  Romaris.  Now,  I  want 
you  to  promise  me  never  to  think  of  this  fact.  It  is  beneath  you.  Fortune  is 
so  precarious  a  thing,  so  easily  destroyed  by  war  or  revolution,  that  it  is  not 
worth  contemplation  as  a  serious  barrier  between  human  beings.  A  treachery, 
a  sin,  even  a  lie,  any  one  of  those  may  be  a  wall  of  adamant;  but  a  mere 
fortune  ! — Promise  me  that  you  will  never  think  of  mine,  except  inasmuch,  my 
beloved,  as  it  may  enhance  my  happiness  by  ministering  to  yours." 

He  had  grown  very  pale  as  she  spoke,  and  his  lips  had  twice  parted  to 
speak  without  words  coming  from  them.  When  she  had  ceased  he  still 
remained  silent. 

"I  do  not  like  the  world  to  come  between  us,  even  in  a  memory:  it  is  too 
much  flattery  to  it,"  she  continued.  "  Surely  it  is  treason  against  me  to  be 
troubled  by  what  a  few  silly  persons  will  or  will  not  say  in  a  few  salons  ?  You 
have  too  little  vanity,  I  think,  where  others  have  too  much." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  hand. 

"  Could  any  man  live  and  fail  to  be  humble  before  you  ? "  he  said,  with 
passionate  tenderness.  "Yes,  the  world  will  say,  and  say  rightly,  that  I  have 
done  a  base  thing,  and  I  cannot  forget  that  the  world  will  be  right;  yet,  since 
you  honor  me  with  your  divine  pity,  can  I  turn  away  from  it?  Could  a  dying 
man  refuse  a  draught  of  the  water  of  life  ? " 

A  great  agitation  mastered  him  for  the  moment.  He  hid  his  face  upon  her 
hands  as  he  held  them  clasped  in  his. 

"We  will  drink  that  water  together,  and  as  long  as  we  are  together  it  will 
never  be  bitter,  I  think,"  she  said,  very  softly. 

Her  voice  seemed  to  sink  into  his  very  soul,  so  much  it  said  of  faith,  so 
much  it  aroused  of  remorse. 

Then  the  great  joy  which  had  entered  his  life,  like  a  great  dazzling  flood 
of  light  suddenly  let  loose  into  a  darkened  chamber,  so  blinded,  consumed,  and 
intoxicated  him  that  he  forgot  all  else;  all  else  save  this  one  fact, — she  would 
be  his,  body  and  soul,  night  and  day,  in  life  and  in  death,  forever,  his  children 
borne  by  her,  his  life  spent  with  her,  her  whole  existence  surrendered  to  him. 

For  some  days  after  that  she  mused  upon  the  possibility  of  rendering  him 
entirely  independent  of  herself  without  insulting  him  by  a  direct  offer  of  a 
share  in  her  possessions.  At  last  a  solution  occurred  to  her.  The  whole  of 
the  fiefs  of  Idrac  constituted  a  considerable  appanage  apart;  its  title  went  with 
it.  When  it  had  come  into  the  Szalras  family  by  marriage,  as  far  back  as  the 
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fifteenth  century,  it  had  been  a  principality;  .it  was  still  a  seignory,  and  many 
curious  feudal  privileges  and  distinctions  went  with  it. 

It  was  Idrac  now  that  she  determined  to  abandon  to  her  lover. 

"  He  will  be  seigneur  of  Idrac,"  she  thought,  "  and  I  shall  be  so  glad  for 
him  to  bear  an  Austrian  name." 

She  herself  would  always  retain  her  own  name,  and  would  take  no 
other. 

"  We  will  go  and  revisit  it  together,"  she  thought,  and,  though  she  was  all 
alone  at  that  moment,  a  soft  warmth  came  into  her  face,  and  a  throb  of 
emotion  to  her  heart,  as  she  remembered  all  that  would  lie  in  that  one  word 
"together,"  all  the  tender  and  intimate  union  of  the  years  to  come. 

Her  trustees  were  furious,  and  sought  the  aid  of  the  men  of  law  to  enable 
them  to  step  in  and  arrest  her  in  what  they  deemed  a  course  of  self-destruc- 
tion; but  the  law  could  not  give  them  so  much  power;  she  was  her  own 
mistress,  and  as  sole  inheritrix  had  received  her  possessions  singularly  untram- 
melled by  restrictions.  In  vain  Prince  Lilienhohe  spent  his  severe  and  chilly 
anger,  Kaulnitz  his  fine  sarcasm  and  delicate  insinuations,  and  the  cardinal  his 
stately  and  authoritative  wrath.  She  was  not  to  be  altered  in  her  decision. 

Austrian  law  allowed  her  to  give  away  an  estate  to  her  husband  if  she  chose, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  private  settlements  of  her  property  to  prevent  her 
availing  herself  of  the  law. 

Strenuous  opposition  was  encountered  by  her  to  this  project,  by  every  one 
of  her  relatives,  hardly  excluding  the  Princess  Ottilie;  "for,"  said  that  saga- 
cious recluse,  "  your  horses  may  show  you,  my  dear,  the  dangers  of  a  rein  too 
loose." 

"I  want  no  rein  at  all,"  said  Wanda.  "You  forget  that,  to  my  thinking, 
marriage  should  never  be  bondage;  two  people  with  independent  wills,  tastes, 
and  habits  should  mutually  concede  a  perfect  independence  of  action  to  each 
other.  When  one  must  yield,  it  must  be  the  woman." 

"  Those  are  very  fine  theories,"  the  princess  remarked,  with  caution. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  put  them  in  practice,"  said  Wanda,  with  unruffled  good- 
humor.  "  Dear  mother,  I  am  sure  you  can  understand  that  I  want  him  to  feel 
he  is  wholly  independent  of  me.  To  what  I  love  best  on  earth  shall  I  dole  out 
a  niggard  largesse  from  my  wealth  ?  If  I  were  capable  of  doing  so,  he  would 
grow  in  time  to  hate  me,  and  his  hatred  would  be  justified." 

"  I  never  should  have  supposed  you  would  become  so  romantic,"  said  the 
princess. 

"  It  will  make  him  independent  of  you,"  objected  Prince  Lilienhohe. 

"  That  is  what,  beyond  all,  I  desire  him  to  be,"  she  answered. 

"  It  is  an  infatuation,"  sighed  Cardinal  Vasarhely,  out  of  her  hearing,  "when 
Egon  would  have  brought  to  her  a  fortune  as  large  as  her  own." 
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"You  think  water  should  always  run  to  the  sea,"  said  Princess  Ottilie: 
"surely  that  is  great  waste  sometimes  ?  " 

"I  think  you  are  as  infatuated  as  she  is,"  murmured  the  cardinal.  "You 
forget  that  had  she  not  been  inspired  with  this  unhappy  sentiment  she  would 
have  most  probably  left  Hohenszalras  to  the  Church." 

"  She  would  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  Your  Eminence  mistakes," 
answered  Madame  Ottilie,  sharply.  "  Hohenszalras  and  everything  else,  had 
she  died  unmarried,  would  have  certainly  gone  to  the  Hapsburgs." 

"  That  would  have  been  better  than  to  an  adventurer." 

"  How  can  you  call  a  Breton  noble  an  adventurer  ?  It  is  one  of  the  purest 
aristocracies  of  the  world,  if  poor." 

"  Ce  que  femme  veut"  sighed  his  Eminence,  who  knew  how  often  even  the 
Church  had  been  worsted  by  women. 

The  Countess  von  Szalras  had  her  way,  and  although  when  the  marriage- 
deeds  were  drawn  up  they  all  set  aside  completely  any  possibility  of  authority 
or  of  interference  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  and  maintained  in  the  clearest 
and  firmest  manner  her  entire  liberty  of  action  and  enjoyment  of  inalienable 
properties  and  powers,  she  had  the  deed  of  gift  of  Idrac  locked  up  in  her 
cabinet,  and  thought  to  herself,  as  the  long  dreary  preamble  and  provisions  of 
the  law  were  read  aloud  to  her,  "  So  will  he  be  always  his  own  master.  What 
pleasure  that  your  hawk  stays  by  you  if  you  chain  him  to  your  wrist  ?  If  he 
love  you,  he  will  sail  back  uncalled  from  the  longest  flight.  I  think  mine  always 
will.  If  not — if  not — well,  he  must  go  !  " 

One  morning  she  came  to  him  with  a  great  roll  of  yellow  parchment 
emblazoned  and  with  huge  seals  bearing  heraldic  arms  and  crowns.  She 
spread  it  out  before  him  as  they  stood  alone  in  the  Rittersaal.  He  looked 
scarcely  at  it,  always  at  her.  She  wore  a  gown  of  old  gold  plush  that  gleamed 
and  glowed  as  she  moved,  and  she  had  a  knot  of  yellow  tea-roses  at  her  breast, 
fastened  in  with  a  little  dagger  of  sapphires.  She  had  never  looked  more 
truly  a  great  lady,  more  like  a  chatelaine  of  the  Renaissance,  as  she  spread 
out  the  great  roll  of  parchment  before  him  on  one  of  the  tables  of  the 
knights'  hall. 

"Look  !"  she  said  to  him.  "I  had  the  lawyers  bring  this  over  for  you 
to  see.  It  is  the  deed  by  which  Stephen,  first  Christian  King  of  Hungary, 
confirmed  to  the  Counts  of  Idrac  in  the  year  1001  all  their  feudal  rights  to  that 
town  and  district,  as  a  fief.  They  had  been  lords  there  long  before.  Look  at 
it;  here,  farther  down,  you  see,  is  the  reconfirmation  of  the  charter  under  the 
Hapsburg  seal,  when  Hungary  passed  to  them.  But  you  do  not  attend. 
Where  are  your  eyes  ? " 

"  On  you  !  Carolus  Duran  must  paint  you  in  that  dead  gold  with  those 
roses." 
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"They  are  only  hot-house  roses:  who  cares  for  them?  I  love  no  forced 
flowers,  either  in  nature  or  humanity.  Come,  study  this  old  parchment.  It 
must  have  some  interest  for  you.  It  is  what  makes  you  lord  of  Idrac." 

"  What  have  I  to  do  with  Idrac  ?  It  is  one  of  the  many  jewels  of  your 
coronet,  to  which  I  can  add  none  !  " 

But  to  please  her  he  bent  over  the  crabbed  black-letter  and  the  antique 
blazonings  of  the  great  roll  to  which  the  great  dead  men  had  set  their  sign  and 
seal.  She  watched  him  as  he  read  it,  then  after  a  little  time  she  put  her  hand 
with  a  caressing  movement  on  his  shoulder. 

"  My  love,  I  can  do  just  as  I  will  with  Idrac.  The  lawyers  are  agreed  on 
that,  and  the  Kaiser  will  confirm  whatever  I  do.  Now,  I  want  to  give  you 
Idrac,  make  you  wholly  lord  of  it;  indeed,  the  thing  is  already  done.  I  have 
signed  all  the  documents  needful,  and,  as  I  say,  the  Emperor  will  confirm  any 
part  of  them  that  needs  his  assent.  My  Rene,  you  are  a  very  proud  man,  but 
you  will  not  be  too  proud  to  take  Idrac  and  its  title  from  your  wife.  But  for 
that  town,  who  can  say  that  our  lives  might  not  have  been  passed  forever  apart? 
Why  do  you  look  so  grave  ?  The  Kaiser  and  I  both  want  you  to  be  Austrian. 
When  I  transfer  to  you  the  fief  of  Idrac,  you  are  its  Count  for  evermore." 

He  drew  a  quick  deep  breath  as  if  he  had  been  struck  a  blow,  and  stood 
gazing  at  her.  He  did  not  speak;  his  eyes  darkened  as  with  pain.  For  the 
moment  she  was  afraid  that  she  had  wounded  him.  With  exquisite  softness 
of  tone  and  touch  she  took  his  hand,  and  said  to  him,  tenderly, — 

"  Why  will  you  be  so  proud  ?  After  all,  what  are  these  things  ?  Since  we 
love  each  other,  what  is  mine  is  yours;  a  formula  more  or  less  is  no  offence. 
It  is  my  fancy  that  you  should  have  the  title  and  the  fief.  The  people  know 
you  there,  and  your  heroic  courage  will  be  forever  among  their  best  traditions. 
Dear,  once  I  read  that  it  needs  a  greater  soul  to  take  generously  than  to  give. 
Be  great  so,  now,  for  my  sake  !  " 

"  Great  !  "  He  echoed  the  word  hoarsely,  and  a  smile  of  bitter  irony  passed 
for  a  moment  over  his  features.  But  he  controlled  the  passionate  self-contempt 
that  rose  in  him.  He  knew  that,  whatever  else  he  was,  he  was  her  lover,  and 
her  hero  in  her  sight.  If  the  magnitude  and  magnanimity  of  her  gifts  over- 
whelmed and  oppressed  him,  he  was  recalled  to  self-control  by  the  sense  of  her 
absolute  faith  in  him.  He  pressed  her  hands  against  his  heavily-beating  heart. 

"  All  the  greatness  is  with  you,  my  beloved,"  he  said,  with  effort.  "  Since 
you  delight  to  honor  me,  I  can  but  strive  my  utmost  to  deserve  your  honor.  It 
is  like  your  beautiful  and  lavish  nature  to  be  prodigal  of  gifts.  But  when  you 
give  yourself,  what  need  is  there  for  aught  else?" 

"  But  Idrac  is  my  caprice.     You  must  gratify  it." 

"  I  will  take  the  title  gladly  at  your  hands,  then.     The  revenues — No." 

"  You  must  take  it  all,  the  town  and  the  title,  and  all  they  bring,"  she 
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insisted.  "  In  truth,  but  for  you  there  would  possibly  be  no  town  at  all.  Nay, 
my  dear,  you  must  do  me  this  little  pleasure:  it  will  become  you  so  well,  that 
Countship  of  Idrac:  it  is  as  old  a  place  as  Vindobona  itself." 

"  Do  you  not  understand  ? "  she  added,  with  a  flush  on  her  face.  "  I  want 
you  to  feel  that  it  is  wholly  yours,  that  if  I  die,  or  if  you  leave  me,  it  remains 
yours  still.  Oh,  I  do  not  doubt  you, — not  for  one  moment.  But  liberty  is 
always  good.  And  Idrac  will  make  you  an  Austrian  noble  in  your  own  right. 
If  you  persist  in  refusing  it,  I  will  assign  it  to  the  Crown:  you  will  pain  me 
and  mortify  me." 

"  That  is  enough  !  Never  wittingly  in  my  life  will  I  hurt  you.  But  if  you 
wish  me  to  be  lord  of  Idrac,  invest  me  with  the  title,  my  Empress.  I  will  take 
it  and  be  proud  of  it;  and  as  for  the  revenues — well,  we  will  not  quarrel  for 
them.  They  shall  go  to  make  new  dikes  and  new  bastions  for  the  town,  or 
pile  themselves  one  on  another  in  waiting  for  your  children." 

She  smiled,  and  her  face  grew  warm,  as  she  turned  aside  and  took  up  one 
of  the  great  swords  with  jewelled  hilts  and  damascened  scabbards,  which  were 
ranged  along  the  wall  of  the  Rittersaal  with  other  stands  of  arms. 

She  drew  the  sword,  and,  as  he  fell  on  his  knee  before  her,  smote  him 
lightly  qn  the  shoulder  with  its  blade. 

"  Rise,  Graf  von  Idrac  !  "  she  said,  stooping  and  touching  his  forehead  with 
the  rose  that  she  wore  at  her  breast.  He  loosened  one  of  the  roses  and  held 
it  to  his  lips. 

"  On  this  rose  I  swear  my  fealty  now  and  forever,"  he  said,  with  emotion, 
and  his  face  was  paler  and  his  tone  was  graver  than  the  playfulness  of  the 
moment  seemed  to  call  for  in  him. 

"Would  to  heaven  I  had  had  no  other  name  than  this  one  you  give  me  !  " 
he  murmured,  as  he  rose.  "  Oh,  my  love,  my  lady,  my  guardian  angel  !  forget 
that  ever  I  lived  before,  forget  all  my  life  when  I  was  unworthy  you;  let  me 
live  only  from  the  day  that  will  make  me  your  vassal  and  your — 

"  That  will  make  you  my  lord  !"  she  said,  softly;  then  she  stooped,  and 
for  the  first  time  kissed  him. 

What  caused  her  the  only  pain  that  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  these 
cloudless  days  was  the  refusal  of  her  cousin  Egon  to  be  present  at  her 
marriage.  He  sent  her,  with  some  great  jewels  that  had  come  from  Persia, 
a  few  words  of  sad  and  wistful  affection. 

"  My  presence,"  he  added,  in  conclusion,  "  is  no  more  needed  for  your 
happiness  than  are  these  poor  diamonds  and  pearls  needed  in  your  crowded 
jewel-cases.  You  will  spare  me  a  trial  which  it  could  be  of  no  benefit  to  you 
forme  to  suffer.  I  pray  that  the  Marquis  de  Sabran  may  all  his  life  be  worthy 
of  the  immense  trust  and  honor  which  you  have  seen  fit  to  give  to  him.  For 
myself,  I  have  been  very  little  always  in  your  life.  Henceforth  I  shall  be 
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nothing.  But  if  ever  you  call  on  me  for  any  service — which  it  is  most  unlikely 
you  ever  will  do — I  entreat  you  to  remember  that  there  is  no  one  living  who 
will  more  gladly  or  more  humbly  do  your  bidding  at  all  cost  than  I,  your 
cousin  Egon." 

The  short  letter  brought  tears  to  her  eyes.  She  said  nothing  of  it  to  Sab  ran. 
He  had  understood  from  Madame  Ottilie  that  Prince  Vasarhely  had  loved  his 
cousin  hopelessly  for  many  years,  and  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
present  at  her  marriage. 

In  a  week  from  that  time  their  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  the  court  chapel 
of  the  Hofburg  at  Vienna,  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  that  a  brilliant  and 
ceremonious  court  could  lend  to  the  espousal  of  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  of 
the  old  Duchy  of  Austria. 

Immediately  after  the  ceremony  they  left  the  capital  for  Hohenszalras. 

At  the  signing  of  the  contract  on  the  previous  night,  when  he  had  taken  up 
the  pen  he  had  grown  very  pale;  he  had  hesitated  a  moment  and  glanced  around 
him  on  the  magnificent  crowd,  headed  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  with  a 
gleam  of  fear  and  of  anxiety  in  his  eye,  which  Baron  Kaulnitz,  who  was  intently 
watching  him,  had  alone  perceived. 

"  There  is  something.     What  is  it  ?  "  had  mused  the  astute  German. 

It  was  too  late  to  seek  to  know.  Sabran  had  bent  down  over  the  parchment, 
and  with  a  firm  hand  had  signed  his  name  and  title. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

IT  was  midsummer  once  more  in  the  Iselthal,  five  years  and  a  half  after 
the  celebration  at  the  Imperial  palace  of  those  nuptials  which  had  been  so 
splendid  that  their  magnificence  had  been  noticeable  even  at  that  magnificent 
court.  The  time  had  seemed  to  her  like  one  long,  happy,  cloudless  day,  and 
if  to  him  there  had  come  any  fatigue,  any  satiety,  any  unrest,  such  as  almost 
always  come  to  the  man  in  the  fruition  of  his  passion,  he  suffered  her  to  see 
none  of  them. 

It  was  one  of  those  rare  marriages  in  which  no  gall  of  a  chain  is  felt,  but 
a  quick  and  perfect  sympathy  insures  that  harmony  which  passion  alone  is 
insufficient  to  sustain.  He  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the  care  of  the 
immense  properties  that  belonged  to  his  wife;  he  brought  to  their  administra- 
tion a  judgment  and  a  precision  that  none  had  looked  for  in  a  man  of  pleasure; 
he  entered  cordially  into  all  her  schemes  for  the  well-being  of  the  people 
dependent  on  her,  and  carried  them  out  with  skill  and  firmness.  The  revenues 
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of  Idrac  he  never  touched;  he  left  them  to  accumulate  for  his  younger  son,  or 
expended  them  on  the  township  itself,  where  he  was  adored. 

If  he  was  still  the  same  man  who  had  been  the  lover  of  Cochonette,  the 
terror  of  Monte  Carlo,  the  hero  of  night-long  baccara  and  frontier  duels,  he 
had  at  least  so  banished  the  old  Adam  that  it  appeared  wholly  dead.  Nor  was 
the  death  of  it  feigned.  He  had  flung  away  the  slough  of  his  old  life  with  a 
firm  hand,  and  the  peace  and  dignity  of  his  present  existence  were  very  precious 
to  him.  He  was  glad  to  steep  himself  in  them,  as  a  tired  and  fevered  wayfarer 
was  glad  to  bathe  his  dusty  and  heated  limbs  in  the  cool,  clear  waters  of  the 
Szalrassee.  And  he  loved  his  wife  with  a  great  love,  in  which  reverence  and 
gratitude  and  passion  were  all  blent.  Possession  had  not  dulled  nor  familiarity 
blunted  it.  She  was  still  to  him  a  sovereign,  a  saint,  a  half-divine  creature, 
who  had  stooped  to  become  mortal  for  his  sake  and  his  children's. 

The  roses  were  all  aglow  on  the  long  lawns  and  under  the  gray  walls  and 
terraces;  the  sunbeams  were  dancing  on  the  emerald  surface  of  the  Szalrassee. 

"  What  a  long  spell  of  fair  weather  !  "  said  Sabran,  as  they  sat  beneath  the 
great  yews  beside  the  keep. 

u  It  is  like  our  life,"  said  his  wife,  who  was  doing  nothing  but  watching  the 
clouds  circle  round  the  domes  and  peaks,  which,  white  as  ivory,  dazzling  and 
clear,  towered  upward  in  the  blue  air  like  a  mighty  amphitheatre. 

She  had  borne  him  three  children  in  these  happy  years,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Bela,  played  amidst  the  daisies  at  her  feet,  a  beautiful  fair  boy  with  his  father's 
features  and  his  father's  luminous  blue  eyes.  The  other  two,  Gela  and  the  little 
Ottilie,  who  had  seen  but  a  few  months  of  life,  were  asleep  within-doors  in  their 
carved  ivory  cots.  They  were  all  handsome,  vigorous,  and  of  perfect  promise. 

"  Have  I  deserved  to  be  so  happy  ?  "  she  would  often  think,  she  whom  the 
world  called  so  proud. 

"  Bela  grows  so  like  you  !  "  she  said  now  to  his  father,  who  stood  near  her 
wicker  chair. 

"  Does  he  ? "  said  Sabran,  with  a  quick  glance,  that  had  some  pain  in  it,  at 
the  little  face  of  his  son.  "  Then  if  the  other  one  be  more  like  you  it  will  be 
he  who  will  be  dearest  to  me." 

As  he  spoke  he  bowed  his  head  down  and  kissed  her  hand. 

She  smiled  gravely  and  sweetly  in  his  eyes. 

"  That  will  be  our  only  difference,  I  think  !  It  is  time,  perhaps,  that  we 
began  to  have  one.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  two  other  people  in  all  the 
world  who  have  passed  five  years  and  more  together  without  once  disagreeing?" 

"  In  all  the  world  there  is  not  another  Countess  Wanda  ! " 

"  Ah  !  that  is  your  only  defect:  you  will  always  avoid  argument  by  escaping 
through  the  side-door  of  compliment.  It  is  true,  to  be  sure,  that  your  flattery 
is  a  very  high  and  subtile  art." 
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"  It  is  like  all  high  art,  then, — based  on  what  is  eternally  true." 

"  You  will  always  have  the  last  word,  and  it  is  always  so  graceful  a  one 
that  it  is  impossible  to  quarrel  with  it.  But,  Rene,  I  want  you  to  speak  without 
compliment  to  me  for  once.  Tell  me,  are  you  indeed  never — never — a  little 
weary  of  being  here  ? " 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  a  slight  flush  came  on  his  face. 

She  observed  both  signs,  slight  as  they  were,  and  sighed:  it  was  the  first 
sigh  she  had  ever  breathed  since  her  marriage. 

"Of  course  you  are;  of  course  you  must  be,"  she  said,  quickly.  "It  has 
been  selfish  and  blamable  of  me  never  to  think  of  it  before.  It  is  paradise  to 
me;  but  no  doubt  to  you,  used  as  you  have  been  to  the  stir  of  the  world,  there 
must  be  some  tedium,  some  dulness,  in  this  mountain  isolation.  I  ought  to 
have  remembered  that  before." 

"  You  need  do  nothing  of  the  kind  now,"  he  said.  "  Who  has  been  talking 
to  you  ?  Who  has  brought  this  little  snake  into  our  Eden  ?" 

"No  one;  and  it  is  not  a  snake  at  all,  but  a  natural  reflection.  Hohen- 
szalras  and  you  are  the  world  to  me,  but  I  cannot  expect  that  Hohenszalras 
and  I  can  be  quite  as  much  to  yourself.  It  is  always  the  difference  between 
the  woman  and  the  man.  You  have  great  talents;  you  are  ambitious." 

"  Were  I  as  ambitious  as  Alexander,  surely  I  have  gained  wherewithal  to 
be  content !  " 

"  That  is  only  compliment  again,  or,  if  truth,  it  is  only  a  side  of  the  truth. 
Nay,  love,  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  you  are  tired  of  me;  I  am  too  self- 
satisfied  for  that !  But  I  think  it  is  possible  that  this  solitude  may  have  grown, 
or  may  grow,  wearisome  to  you;  that  you  desire,  perhaps  without  knowing  it, 
to  be  more  amidst  the  strife,  the  movement,  and  the  pleasures  of  men.  Aunt 
Ottilie  calls  this  'confinement  to  a  fortress;'  now,  that  is  a  mere  pleasantry; 
but  if  ever  you  should  feel  tempted  to  feel  what  she  feels,  have  confidence 
enough  in  my  good  sense  and  in  my  affection  to  say  so  to  me,  and  then " 

"And  then?  We  will  suppose  I  have  this  ingratitude  and  bad  taste:  what 
then  ? " 

"Why,  then  my  own  wishes  should  not  stand  for  one  instant  in  the  way  of 
yours,  or  rather  I  would  make  yours  mine.  And  do  not  use  the  word  '  ingrati- 
tude,' my  dearest:  there  can  be  no  question  of  that  betwixt  you  and  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Sabran,  as  he  stooped  towards  her  and  touched  her  hair  with 
his  lips.  "When  you  gave  me  yourself  you  made  me  your  debtor  for  all  time, 
— would  have  made  me  so  had  you  been  as  poor  as  you  are  rich.  When  I 
speak  of  gratitude,  it  is  of  that  gift  I  think,  not  of  Hohenszalras." 

A  warmth  of  pleasure  flushed  her  cheek  for  a  moment,  and  she  smiled  happily. 

"You  shall  not  beg  the  question  so,"  she  said,  with  gentle  insistence,  after 
a  moment's  pause.  "  I  have  not  forgotten  your  eloquence  in  the  French 
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Chamber.  You  are  that  one  thing,  a  born  orator.  You  are  not  perhaps  fitted 
to  be  a  statesman,  for  I  doubt  if  you  would  have  the  application  or  bear 
the  tedium  necessary,  but  you  have  every  qualification  for  a  diplomatist, 
a  foreign  minister." 

"  I  have  not  the  first  qualification.     I  have  no  country  !  " 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise — he  spoke  with  bitterness  and  self-contempt; 
but  in  a  moment  he  had  added  quickly, — 

"  France  is  nothing  to  me  now,  and,  though  I  am  Austrian  by  all  ties  and 
affections,  I  am  not  an  Austrian  before  the  law." 

"  That  is  hardly  true,"  she  answered,  satisfied  with  the  explanation.  "  Since 
France  is  little  to  you,  you  could  be  naturalized  here  whenever  you  chose,  even 
if  Idrac  have  not  made  you  one  of  our  nobles,  as  I  believe  the  lawyers  would 
say  it  had:  and  the  Emperor,  who  knows  and  admires  you,  would,  I  think,  at 
once  give  you  gladly  any  mission  you  preferred.  You  would  make  so  grace- 
ful, so  perfect,  so  envied  an  ambassador  !  Diplomacy  has  indeed  little  force 
now,  yet  tact  still  tells  wherever  it  be  found,  and  it  is  as  rare  as  blue  roses  in 
the  unweeded  garden  of  the  world.  I  do  not  speak  for  myself,  dear;  that  you 
know.  Hohenszalras  is  my  beloved  home,  and  it  was  enough  for  me  before  I 
knew  you,  and  nowhere  else  could  life  ever  seem  to  me  so  true,  so  high,  so 
simple,  and  so  near  to  God,  as  here.  But  I  do  remember  that  men  weary  even 
of  happiness  when  it  is  unwitnessed,  and  require  the  press  and  stir  of  emulation 
and  excitation;  and,  if  you  feel  that  want,  say  so.  Have  confidence  enough  in 
me  to  believe  that  your  welfare  will  be  ever  my  highest  law.  Promise  me  this." 

He  changed  color  slightly  at  her  generous  and  trustful  words,  but  he 
answered,  without  a  moment's  pause, — 

"Whenever  I  am  so  thankless  to  fate  I  will  confess  it.  No;  the  world  and 
I  never  valued  each  other  much.  I  am  far  better  here  in  the  heart  of  your 
mountains.  Here  only  have  I  known  peace  and  rest." 

He  spoke  with  a  certain  effort  and  emotion,  and  he  stooped  over  his  little 
son  and  raised  him  on  her  knees. 

"These  children  shall  grow  up  at  Hohenszalras,"  he  continued,  "and  you 
shall  teach  them  your  love  of  the  open  air,  the  mountain-solitudes,  the  simple 
people,  the  forest  creatures,  the  influences  and  the  ways  of  nature.  You  care 
for  all  those  things,  and  they  make  up  true  wisdom,  true  contentment.  As  for 
myself,  if  you  always  love  me  I  shall  ask  no  more  of  fate." 

"  If  !     Can  you  be  afraid  ? " 

"  Sometimes.     One  always  fears  to  lose  what  one  has  never  merited." 

"  Ah,  my  love,  do  not  be  so  humble  !  If  you  saw  yourself  as  I  see  you, 
you  would  be  very  proud." 

She  smiled  as  she  spoke  and  stretched  her  hand  out  to  him  over  the  golden 
head  of  her  child. 
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He  took  it  and  held  it  against  his  heart,  clasped  in  both  his  own.  Bela, 
impatient,  slipped  off  his  mother's  lap  to  pursue  his  capture  of  the  daisies;  the 
butterflies  were  forbidden  joys,  and  he  was  obedient,  though  in  his  own  little 
way  he  was  proud  and  imperious.  But  there  was  a  blue  butterfly  just  in  front 
of  him,  a  lovely  blue  butterfly,  like  a  little  bit  of  the  sky  come  down  and  danc- 
ing about;  he  could  not  resist,  he  darted  at  it.  As  he  was  about  to  seize  it, 
she  caught  his  fingers. 

"  I  have  told  you,  Bela,  you  are  never  to  touch  anything  that  flies  or  moves. 
You  are  cruel." 

He  tried  to  get  away,  and  his  face  grew  very  warm  and  passionate. 

"  Bela  will  be  cruel  if  he  like,"  he  said,  knitting  his  pretty  brows. 

Though  he  was  not  more  than  four  years  old,  he  knew  very  well  that  he  was 
the  Count  Bela,  to  whom  all  the  people  gave  homage,  crowding  to  kiss  his  tiny 
hand  after  mass  on  holydays.  He  was  a  very  beautiful  child,  and  all  the 
prettier  for  his  air  of  pride  and  resolution;  he  had  been  early  put  on  a  little 
mountain-pony,  and  could  ride  fearlessly  down  the  forest  glades  with  Otto. 
All  the  imperiousness  of  the  great  race  which  had  dealt  out  life  and  death  so 
many  centuries  at  their  caprice  through  the  Hohe  Tauern  seemed  to  have  been 
inherited  by  him,  coupled  with  a  waywardness  and  a  vanity  that  were  not 
traits  of  the  house  of  Szalras.  It  was  impossible,  even  though  those  imme- 
diately about  him  were  wise  and  prudent,  to  wholly  prevent  the  effects  of  the 
adulation  with  which  the  whole  household  was  eager  to  wait  on  every  whim 
of  the  little  heir. 

"  Bela  wishes  it ! "  he  would  say,  with  an  impatient  frown,  whenever  his 
desire  was  combated  or  crossed:  he  had  already  the  full  conviction  that  to  be 
Bela  was  to  have  full  right  to  rule  the  world,  including  in  it  his  brother  Gela, 
who  was  of  a  serious,  mild,  and  yielding  disposition  and  gave  up  to  him  in  all 
things.  As  compensating  qualities,  he  was  very  affectionate  and  sensitive,  and 
easily  moved  to  self-reproach. 

With  a  step  Sabran  reached  him. 

"  You  dare  to  disobey  your  mother  ?  "  he  said,  sternly.  "  Ask  her  forgive- 
ness at  once.  Do  you  hear  ?  " 

Bela,  who  had  never  heard  his  father  speak  in  such  a  tone,  was  very  fright- 
ened, and  lost  all  his  color;  but  he  was  resolute,  and  had  been  four  years  old 
on  Ascension  Day.  He  remained  silent  and  obstinate. 

Sabran  put  his  hand  heavily  on  the  child's  shoulder. 

"  Do  you  hear  me,  sir  ?     Ask  her  pardon  this  moment." 

Bela  was  now  fairly  stunned  into  obedience. 

"  Bela  is  sorry,"  he  murmured.     "  Bela  begs  pardon." 

Then  he  burst  into  tears. 

"  You  alarmed  him  rather  too  much.     He  is  so  very  young,"  she  said  to 
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his  father,  when  the  child,  forgiven  and  consoled,  had  trotted  off  to  his  nurse, 
who  came  for  him. 

"  He  shall  obey  you,  and  find  his  law  in  your  voice,  or  I  will  alarm  him 
more,"  he  said,  with  some  harshness.  "  If  I  thought  he  would  ever  give  you  a 
moment's  sorrow,  I  should  hate  him  ! " 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Sabran  had  seen  his  own  more  evil  qualities 
look  at  him  from  the  beautiful  little  face  of  his  elder  son;  and  at  each  of  those 
times  a  sort  of  remorse  came  upon  him.  "  I  was  unworthy  to  beget  her  chil- 
dren," he  thought,  with  the  self-reproach  that  seldom  left  him,  even  amidst  the 
deep  tranquillity  of  his  satisfied  passions  and  his  perfect  peace  of  life.  Who 
could  tell  what  trials,  what  pains,  what  shame  even,  might  not  fall  on  her  in 
the  years  to  come,  with  the  errors  that  her  offspring  would  have  in  them  from 
his  blood  ? 

"It  is  foolish,"  she  murmured,  "he  is  but  a  baby, yet  it  hurts  one  to  see 
the  human  sin,  the  human  wrath,  look  out  from  the  infant  eyes.  It  hurts  one 
to  remember,  to  realize,  that  one's  own  angel,  one's  own  little  flower,  has  the 
human  curse  born  with  it.  I  express  myself  ill:  do  you  know  what  I  mean  ? 
No,  you  do  not,  dear;  you  are  a  man.  He  is  your  son,  and  because  he  will  be 
handsome  and  brave  you  will  be  proud  of  him;  but  he  is  not  a  young  angel, 
not  a  blossom  from  Eden,  to  you." 

"You  are  my  religion,"  he  answered;  "you  shall  be  his.  When  he  grows 
older  he  shall  learn  that  to  be  born  of  such  a  mother  as  you  is  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  inheritance.  Shall  he  be  unworthy  that  inheritance 
because  he  bears  in  him  also  the  taint  of  my  sorry  passions,  of  my  degraded 
humanity  ?  " 

"  Dear,  I  too  am  only  an  erring  creature.    I  am  not  perfect  as  you  think  me." 

"  As  I  know  you,  and  as  my  children  shall  know  you  to  be." 

"  You  love  me  too  well,"  she  said,  again,  "  but  it  is  a  beau  de'faut,  and  I 
would  not  have  you  lose  it." 

"  I  shall  never  lose  it  whilst  I  have  life,"  he  said,  with  truth  and  passion. 
"  I  prize  it  more  because  most  unworthy  it." 

She  looked  at  him  surprised,  and  vaguely  troubled  at  the  self-reproach  and 
the  self-scorn  of  his  passionate  utterance.  Seeing  that  surprise  and  trouble  in 
her  glance,  he  controlled  the  emotion  that  for  the  moment  mastered  him. 

"  Ah,  love,"  he  said,  quickly  and  truly,  "  if  you  could  but  guess  how  gross 
and  base  a  man's  life  seems  to  him  contrasted  with  the  life  of  a  pure  and  noble 
woman  !  Being  born  of  you,  those  children,  I  think,  should  be  as  faultless  and 
as  soilless  as  those  pearls  that  lie  on  your  breast.  But  then  they  are  mine  also; 
so  already  on  that  boy's  face  one  sees  the  sins  of  revolt,  of  self-will,  of  cruelty; 
being  mine  also,  your  living  pearls  are  dulled  and  stained  ! " 

A  greater  remorse  than  she  dreamed  of  made  his  heart  ache  as  he  said  these 
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words;  but  she  heard  in  them  only  the  utterance  of  that  extreme  and  unwaver- 
ing devotion  to  her  which  he  had  shown  in  all  his  acts  and  thoughts  from  the 
first  hours  of  their  union. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

THE  Princess  Ottilie  was  scarcely  less  happy  than  they  in  the  realization  of 
her  dreams  and  prophecies.  Those  who  had  been  most  bitterly  opposed  to  her 
alliance  with  him  could  find  no  fault  in  his  actions  and  his  affections. 

"  I  always  said  that  Wanda  ought  to  marry,  since  she  had  plainly  no  voca- 
tion for  the  cloister,"  she  said,  a  hundred  times  a  year.  "  And  I  was  certain 
that  M.  de  Sabran  was  the  person  above  all  others  to  attract  and  to  content  her. 
She  has  much  more  imagination  than  she  would  be  willing  to  allow,  and  he  is 
capable  at  once  of  fascinating  her  fancy  and  of  satisfying  her  intellect.  No 
one  can  be  dull  where  he  is;  he  is  one  of  those  who  make  la pluie  et  le  beau 
temps  by  his  absence  or  presence;  and,  besides  that,  no  commonplace  affection 
would  have  ever  been  enough  for  her.  And  he  loves  her  like  a  poet,  which  he 
is  at  once  whenever  he  leaves  the  world  for  Beethoven  and  Bach.  I  cannot 
imagine  why  you  should  have  opposed  the  marriage  merely  because  he  had  not 
two  millions  in  the  Bank  of  France." 

"  Not  for  that,"  answered  the  grand  duke;  "rather  because  he  broke  the 
bank  of  Monte  Carlo,  and  for  other  similar  reasons.  A  great  player  of  baccara 
is  scarcely  the  person  to  endow  with  the  w'ealth  of  the  Szalras." 

"  The  wealth  is  tied  up  tightly  enough  at  the  least,  and  you  will  admit  that 
he  was  yet  more  eager  than  you  that  it  should  be  so." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  he  behaved  very  well.  I  never  denied  it.  But  she  has  placed 
it  in  his  power  to  make  away  with  the  whole  of  Idrac,  if  he  should  ever  choose. 
That  was  very  unwise:  but  we  had  no  power  to  oppose." 

"You  maybe  quite  sure  that  Idrac  will  go  intact  to  the  second  son,  as  it 
has  always  done;  and  I  believe  that  but  for  his  own  exertions  Idrac  would  now 
be  beneath  the  Danube  waters.  Perhaps  you  never  heard  all  that  story  of  the 
flood  ? " 

"  I  only  hope  that  if  I  have  detractors  you  will  defend  me  from  them,"  said 
Prince  Lilienhohe,  giving  up  argument. 

Fair  weather  is  always  especially  fair  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  foretold 
at  sunset  that  the  morrow  would  be  fine;  and  so  the  married  life  of  Wanda  von 
Szalras  was  especially  delightful  as  an  object  of  contemplation,  as  a  theme  of 
exultation,  to  the  princess,  who  alone  had  been  clear-sighted  enough  to  foresee 
the  future.  She  really  also  loved  Sabran  like  a  son,  and  took  pride  and  pleasure 
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in  the  filial  tenderness  he  showed  her,  and  in  his  children,  with  the  beautiful 
blue  eyes  that  had  gleams  of  light  in  them  like  sapphires.  The  children  them- 
selves adored  her;  and  even  the  bold  and  wilful  Bela  was  as  quiet  as  a  startled 
fawn  beside  this  lovely  little  lady,  with  her  snow-white  hair  and  her  delicate 
smile,  whose  cascades  of  lace  always  concealed  such  wonderful  bonbon  boxes, 
and  gilded  cosaques,  and  illuminated  stories  of  the  saints. 

Almost  all  their  time  was  spent  at  Hohenszalras.  A  few  winter  months  in 
Vienna  was  all  they  had  ever  passed  away  from  it,  except  one  visit  to  Idrac  and 
the  Hungarian  estates.  The  children  never  left  it  for  a  day.  He  shared  her 
affection  for  the  place,  and  for  the  hardy  and  frank  mountain-people  around 
them.  He  seemed  to  her  to  forget  Romaris  entirely,  and  beyond  the  trans- 
mission of  moneys  to  its  priest,  he  took  no  heed  of  it.  She  hesitated  to  recall 
it  to  him,  since  to  do  so  might  have  seemed  to  remind  him  that  it  was  she,  not 
he,  who  was  suzerain  in  the  Hohe  Tauern.  Romaris  was  but  a  bleak  rock,  a 
strip  of  sea-swept  sand:  it  was  natural  that  it  should  have  no  great  hold  on  his 
affections,  only  recalling  as  it  did  all  that  its  lords  had  lost. 

"I  hate  its  name,"  he  said  impetuously  once;  and,  seeing  the  surprise  upon 
her  face,  he  added,  "I  was  very  lonely  and  wretched  there;  I  tried  to  take 
interest  in  it  because  you  bade  me,  but  I  failed;  all  I  saw,  all  I  thought  of,  was 
yourself,  and  I  believed  you  as  far  and  forever  removed  from  me  as  though 
you  had  dwelt  in  some  other  planet.  No  !  perhaps  I  am  superstitious:  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  go  to  Romaris.  I  believe  it  would  bring  us  misfortune.  The 
sea  is  full  of  treachery,  the  sands  are  full  of  graves." 

She  smiled. 

"  Superstition  is  a  sort  of  parody  of  faith:  I  am  sure  you  are  not  superstitious. 
I  do  not  care  to  go  to  Romaris;  I  like  to  cheat  myself  into  the  belief  that  you 
were  born  and  bred  in  the  Iselthal.  Otto  said  to  me  the  other  day,  '  My  lord 
must  be  a  son  of  the  soil,  or  how  could  he  know  our  mountains  so  well  as  he 
does,  and  how  could  he  anywhere  have  learned  to  shoot  like  that  ? ' ' 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  Otto  does  me  so  much  honor.  When  he  first  met  me, 
he  would  have  shot  me  like  a  fox,  if  you  had  given  the  word.  Ah,  my  love  ! 
how  often  I  think  of  you  that  day,  in  your  white  serge,  with  your  girdle  of  gold 
and  green,  and  your  long  gold-headed  staff,  and  your  little  ivory  horn  !  You 
were  truly  a  chatelaine  of  the  old  mystical  German  days.  You  had  some 
Schliisselblume  in  your  hand.  They  were  truly  the  key-flower  to  my  soul, 
though,  alas  !  treasures,  I  fear,  you  found  none  on  your  entrance  there." 

"  I  shall  not  answer  you,  since  to  answer  would  be  to  flatter  you,  and  Aunt 
Ottilie  already  does  that  more  than  is  good  for  you,"  she  said,  smiling,  as  she 
passed  her  fingers  over  the  waves  of  his  hair.  "  By  the  way,  whom  shall  we 
invite  to  meet  the  Lilienhohe  ?  Will  you  make  out  a  list  ?  " 

"  The  grand  duke  does  not  share  Princess  Ottilie's  goodness  for  me." 
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"What  would  you?  He  has  been  made  of  buckram  and  parchment; 
besides  which,  nothing  that  is  not  German  has,  to  his  mind,  any  right  to  exist. 
By  the  way,  Egon  wrote  to  me  this  morning:  he  will  be  here  at  last." 

He  looked  up  quickly  in  unspoken  alarm.     "  Your  cousin  Egon  ?     Here  ?" 

"Why  are  you  so  surprised  ?  I  was  sure  that  sooner  or  later  he  would 
conquer  that  feeling  of  being  unable  to  meet  you.  I  begged  him  to  come 
now:  it  is  eight  whole  years  since  I  have  seen  him.  When  once  you  have  met 
you  will  be  friends — for  my  sake." 

He  was  silent;  a  look  of  trouble  and  alarm  was  still  upon  his  face. 

"  Why  should  you  suppose  it  any  easier  to  him  now  than  then  ? "  he  said,  at 
length.  "  Men  who  love  you  do  not  change.  There  are  women  who  compel 
constancy  sans  le  vouloir.  The  meeting  can  but  be  painful  to  Prince 
Vasarhely." 

"  Dear  Rene,"  she  answered,  in  some  surprise,  "  my  nearest  male  relative 
and  I  cannot  go  on  forever  without  seeing  each  other.  Even  these  years  have 
done  Egon  a  great  deal  of  harm.  He  has  been  absent  from  the  court  for 
fear  of  meeting  us.  He  has  lived  with  his  hussars,  or  voluntarily  confined  to 
his  estates,  until  he  grows  morose  and  solitary.  I  am  deeply  attached  to  him. 
I  do  not  wish  to  have  the  remorse  upon  me  of  having  caused  the  ruin  of  his 
gallant  and  brilliant  life.  When  he  has  been  once  here,  he  will  like  you;  men 
who  are  brave  have  always  a  certain  sympathy.  When  he  has  seen  you  here, 
he  will  realize  that  destiny  is  unchangeable,  and  grow  reconciled  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  am  your  wife." 

Sabran  gave  an  impatient  gesture  of  denial,  and  began  to  write  the  list  of 
invitations  for  the  autumn  circle  of  guests  who  were  to  meet  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Lilienhohe. 

Once  every  summer  and  every  autumn  Hohenszalras  was  filled  with  a  brill- 
iant house-party,  for  she  sacrificed  her  own  personal  preferences  to  what  she 
believed  to  be  for  the  good  of  her  husband.  She  knew  that  men  cannot  always 
live  alone, — that  contact  with  the  world  is  needful  to  their  minds  and  bracing 
for  it.  She  had  a  great  dread  lest  the  ghost  ennui  should  show  his  pale  face 
over  her  husband's  shoulder,  for  she  realized  that  from  the  life  of  the  asphalte 
of  the  Champs-Elysees  to  the  life  amidst  the  pine  forests  of  the  Iselthal  was 
an  abrupt  transition  that  might  easily  bring  tedium  in  its  train.  And  tedium 
is  the  most  terrible  and  the  most  powerful  foe  love  ever  encounters. 

Sabran  completed  the  list,  and,  when  he  had  corrected  it  into  due  accord- 
ance with  all  Lilienhohe's  personal  and  political  sympathies  and  antipathies, 
despatched  the  invitations,  "  for  eight  days,"  written  on  cards  that  bore  the 
joint  arms  of  the  Counts  of  Idrac  and  the  Counts  of  Szalras.  He  had  adopted 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  countshipof  Idrac  as  his  own,  and  seemed  disposed 
to  abandon  altogether  those  of  the  Sabrans  of  Romaris. 
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When  they  were  written,  he  went  out  by  himself  and  rode  long  and  fast 
through  the  mists  of  a  chilly  afternoon,  through  dripping  forest  ways  and  over 
roads  where  little  water-courses  spread  in  shining  shallows.  The  coming  of 
Egon  Vasarhely  troubled  him  and  alarmed  him.  He  had  always  dreaded  his 
first  meeting  with  the  Magyar  noble,  and  as  the  years  had  dropped  by  one 
after  another,  and  her  cousin  had  failed  to  find  courage  to  see  her  again,  he 
had  begun  to  believe  that  they  and  Vasarhely  would  remain  always  strangers. 
His  wish  had  begotten  his  thought.  He  knew  that  she  wrote  at  intervals  to 
her  cousin,  and  he  to  her;  he  knew  that  at  the  birth  of  each  of  their  children 
some  magnificent  gift,  with  a  formal  letter  of  felicitation,  had  come  from  the 
colonel  of  the  White  Hussars;  but  as  time  had  gone  on  and  Prince  Egon  had 
avoided  all  possibility  of  meeting  them,  he  had  grown  to  suppose  that  the 
wound  given  her  rejected  lover  was  too  profound  ever  to  close.  Nor  did  he 
wonder  that  it  was  so:  it  seemed  to  him  that  any  man  who  loved  her  must 
do  so  for  all  eternity,  if  eternity  there  should  be.  To  learn  suddenly  that 
within  another  month  Vasarhely  would  be  his  guest,  distressed  and  alarmed 
him  in  a  manner  she  never  dreamed.  They  had  been  so  happy.  On  their 
cloudless  heaven  there  seemed  to  him  to  rise  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  but  bearing  with  it  disaster  and  a  moonless  night. 

"  Perhaps  he  will  have  forgotten,"  he  thought,  as  he  strove  to  shake  off  his 
forebodings.  "  We  were  so  young  then.  He  was  not  even  as  old  as  I  !  " 

And  he  rode  fast  and  furiously  homewards  as  the  day  drew  in,  and  the 
lighted  windows  of  the  great  castle  seemed  to  smile  at  him  as  he  saw  it  high  up 
above  the  darkness  of  the  woods  and  of  the  evening  mists,  his  home,  beloved, 
sacred,  infinitely  dear  to  him, — dear  as  the  soil  of  the  mother-country  which 
the  wrecked  mariner  reaches  after  facing  death  on  the  deep  sea. 

"  God  save  her  from  suffering  by  me  !  "  he  said,  in  an  unconscious  prayer, 
as  he  drew  rein  before  the  terrace  of  Hohenszalras.  Almost  he  believed  in 
God  through  her. 

When,  after  dressing,  he  went  into  the  Saxe  room,  the  peace  and  beauty  of 
the  scene  had  never  struck  him  so  strongly  as  it  did  now,  coming  out  of  the 
shadows  of  the  wet  woods  and  the  gloom  of  his  own  anxieties, — anxieties 
the  heavier  and  the  more  wearing  because  they  could  be  shared  by  no  one. 
The  soft,  full  light  of  the  wax  candles  fell  on  the  Louis  Seize  embroideries, 
and  the  white  wood-work  of  the  panelling,  and  the  china  borders  of  the  mirrors. 
The  Princess  Ottilie  sat  making  silk-netting  for  the  children's  balls;  his  wife 
was  reading,  and  Bela  and  Gela,  who  were  there  for  their  privileged  half-hour 
before  dinner,  were  sitting  together  on  a  white  bear-skin,  playing  with  the 
colored  balls  of  the  game  of  solitaire.  The  soft  light  from  the  chandeliers  and 
sconces  of  the  Saxe  Royale  china  fell  on  the  golden  heads  and  the  velvet 
frocks  of  the  children,  on  the  old  lace  and  the  tawny  colored  plush  of  their 
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mother's  skirts,  on  the  great  masses  of  flowers  in  the  Saxe  bowls,  and  on  the 
sleeping  forms  of  the  big  dogs  Donau  and  Neva.  It  was  an  interior  that  would 
have  charmed  Chardin,  that  would  have  been  worthy  of  Vandyck. 

As  he  looked  at  it,  he  thought,  with  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  "  All  that  is  mine;" 
and  then  his  heart-strings  tightened  as  he  thought  again,  "  If  she  knew " 

She  looked  up  at  his  entrance  with  a  welcome  on  her  face  that  needed  no 
words. 

"  Where  have  you  been  in  the  rain  all  this  long  afternoon  ?  You  see  we 
have  a  fire,  even  though  it  is  midsummer.  Bela,  rise,  and  make  your  obeisance, 
and  push  that  chair  nearer  the  hearth." 

The  two  little  boys  stood  up  and  kissed  his  hand,  one  after  another,  with 
the  pretty  formality  of  greeting  on  which  she  always  insisted;  then  they  went 
back  to  their  colored  glass  balls,  and  he  sank  into  a  low  chair  beside  his  wife 
with  a  sigh  half  of  fatigue,  half  of  content. 

"Yes,  I  have  been  riding  all  the  time,"  he  said  to  her.  "  I  am  not  sure 
that  Siegfried  approved  it.  But  it  does  one  good  sometimes;  and  after  the 
blackness  and  the  wetness  of  that  forest  how  charming  it  is  to  come  home  !  " 

She  looked  at  him  with  wistfulness. 

"  I  wish  you  were  not  vexed  that  Egon  is  coming  !  I  am  sure  you  have 
been  thinking  of  it  as  you  rode." 

"Yes,  I  have;  but  I  am  ashamed  of  doing  so.  He  is  your  cousin;  that 
shall  be  enough  for  me.  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  him  welcome.  Only 
there  is  this  difficulty:  a  welcome  from  me  to  him  will  seem  in  itself  an 
insult." 

"  An  insult !  when  you  are  my  husband  ?  One  would  think  you  were  my 
jdgermeister.  Dear  mother  mine,  help  me  to  scold  him." 

"  I  am  a  stranger,"  he  said,  under  his  breath. 

She  smiled  a  little,  but  she  said,  with  a  certain  hauteur, — 

"You  are  master  of  Hohenszalras,  as  your  son  will  be  when  our  places 
shall  know  us  no  more.  Do  not  let  the  phantom  of  Egon  come  between  us,  I 
beseech  you.  His  real  presence  never  will  do  so,  that  is  certain." 

"  Nothing  shall  come  between  us,"  said  Sabran,  as  his  hand  took  and  closed 
upon  hers.  "  Forgive  me  if  I  have  brought  some  gloomy  nix  out  of  the  dark 
woods  with  me:  he  will  flee  away  in  the  light  of  this  beloved  white-room.  No 
evil  spirits  could  dare  stay  by  your  hearth." 

"  There  are  nix  in  the  forests,"  said  Bela  in  a  whisper  to  his  brother. 

"  Ja  !  "  said  Gela,  not  comprehending. 

"  We  will  kill  them  all  when  we  are  big,"  said  Bela. 

"  Ja  !  ja  !  "  said  Gela. 

Bela  knew  very  well  what  nix  were.  Otto  had  told  him  all  about  them 
as  his  pony  trotted  down  the  drives. 
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"  Or  we  will  take  them  prisoners,"  he  added,  remembering  that  his  mother 
never  allowed  anything  to  be  killed,  not  even  butterflies. 

"  Ja  ! "  said  Gela  again,  rolling  the  pretty  blue  and  pink  and  amber  balls 
about  in  the  white  fur  of  the  bearskin. 

Gela's  views  of  life  were  simplified  by  the  disciple's  law  of  imitation;  they 
were  restricted  to  doing  whatever  Bela  did  when  that  was  possible;  when  it  was 
not  possible  he  remained  still,  adoring  Bela,  with  his  little  serious  face  as  calm 
as  a  god's. 

She  used  to  think  that  when  they  should  grow  up  Bela  would  be  a  great 
soldier  like  Wallenstein  or  Conde,  and  Gela  would  stay  at  home  and  take  care 
of  his  people  here  in  the  green,  lone,  happy  Iselthal. 

Time  ran  on,  and  the  later  summer  made  the  blooming  hay  grow  brown 
on  all  the  alpine-meadows,  and  made  the  garden  of  Hohenszalras  blossom  with 
a  million  autumnal  glories;  it  brought  also  the  season  of  the  first  house-party. 
Egon  Vasarhely  was  to  arrive  one  day  before  the  Lilienhohe  and  the  other 
guests. 

"  I  want  Egon  so  much  to  see  Bela  !  "  she  said,  with  the  thoughtless  cruelty 
of  a  happy  mother  forgetful  of  the  pain  of  a  rejected  lover. 

"  I  fear  Bela  will  find  little  favor  in  your  cousin's  eyes,  since  he  is  mine 
too,"  said  Sabran. 

"  Oh,  Egon  is  content  to  be  only  our  cousin  by  this " 

"  You  think  so  ?     You  do  not  know  yourself  if  you  imagine  that." 

"  Egon  is  very  loyal.  He  would  not  come  here  if  he  could  not  greet  you 
honestly." 

Sabran's  face  flushed  a  little,  and  he  turned  away.  He  vaguely  dreaded 
the  advent  of  Egon  Vasarhely,  and  there  were  so  many  innocent  words  uttered 
in  the  carelessness  of  intimate  intercourse  which  stabbed  him  to  the  quick:  she 
had  so  wounded  him  all  unconscious  of  her  act. 

"  Shall  we  have  a  game  of  billiards  ?  "  he  asked  her,  as  they  stood  in  the 
Rittersaal,  whilst  the  rain  fell  fast  without.  She  played  billiards  well,  and  could 
hold  her  own  against  him,  though  his  game  was  one  that  had  often  been  watched 
by  a  crowded  gatirte  in  Paris  with  eager  speculation  and  heavy  wager.  An  hour 
afterwards  they  were  still  playing,  when  the  clang  of  a  great  bell  announced 
the  approach  of  the  carriage  which  had  been  sent  to  Windisch-Matrey. 

"  Come  !  "  she  said,  joyously,  as  she  put  back  her  cue  in  its  rest;  but  Sabran 
drew  back. 

"  Receive  your  cousin  first  alone,"  he  said.  "  He  must  resent  my  presence 
here.  I  will  not  force  it  on  him  on  the  threshold  of  your  house." 

"  Of  our  house  !  Why  will  you  use  wrong  pronouns  ?  Believe  me,  dear, 
Egon  is  too  generous  to  bear  you  the  animosity  you  think." 

"  Then  he  never  loved  you,"  said  Sabran,  somewhat  impatiently,  as  he  sent 
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one  ball  against  another  with  a  sharp  collision.  "  I  will  come  if  you  wish  it," 
he  added;  "  but  I  think  it  is  not  in  the  best  taste  to  so  assert  myself." 

"  Egon  is  only  my  cousin  and  your  guest.  You  are  the  master  of  Hohen- 
szalras.  Come  !  you  were  not  so  difficult  when  you  received  the  Emperor." 

"  I  had  done  the  Emperor  no  wrong,"  said  Sabran,  controlling  the  impatience 
and  reluctance  he  still  felt. 

"  You  have  done  Egon  none.  I  should  not  have  been  his  wife  had  I  never 
been  yours." 

"  Who  knows  ? "  murmured  Sabran,  as  he  followed  her  into  the  entrance- 
hall.  The  stately  figure  of  Egon  Vasarhely,  enveloped  in  furs,  was  just  passing 
through  the  arched  door-way. 

She  went  towards  him  with  a  glad  welcome  and  both  hands  outstretched. 

Prince  Egon  bowed  to  the  ground,  then  took  both  her  hands  in  his  and 
kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

Sabran,  who  grew  very  pale,  advanced  and  greeted  him  with  ceremonious 
grace. 

"  My  wife  has  bidden  me  welcome  you,  prince,  but  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous in  me,  a  stranger,  to  do  that.  All  her  kindred  must  be  dear  and  sacred 
here." 

Egon  Vasarhely,  with  an  effort  to  which  he  had  for  years  been  vainly 
schooling  himself,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  her  husband's;  but,  as  he  did 
so,  and  his  glance  for  the  first  time  dwelt  on  Sabran,  a  look  surprised  and 
indefinitely  perplexed  came  on  his  own  features.  Unconsciously  he  hesitated 
a  moment:  then,  controlling  himself,  he  replied  with  a  few  fitting  words  of 
courtesy  and  friendship.  That  there  should  be  some  embarrassment,  some 
constraint,  was  almost  inevitable,  and  did  not  surprise  her:  she  saw  both,  but 
she  also  saw  that  both  were  hidden  under  the  serenity  of  high  breeding  and 
worldly  habit.  The  most  difficult  moment  had  passed:  they  went  together 
into  the  Rittersaal,  talked  together  a  little  on  a  few  indifferent  topics,  and  in  a 
little  space  Prince  Egon  withdrew  to  his  own  apartments  to  change  his  travelling- 
clothes.  Sabran  left  him  on  the  threshold  of  his  chamber. 

Vasarhely  locked  the  doors,  locking  out  even  his  servant,  threw  off  his  furs, 
and  sat  down,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hands.  The  meeting  had  cost  him  even 
more  than  he  had  feared  that  it  would  do.  For  five  years  he  had  dreaded  this 
moment,  and  its  pain  was  as  sharp  and  as  fresh  to  him  as  though  it  had  been 
unforeseen.  To  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with  the  husband  of  Wanda  von 
Szalras  !  He  had  overrated  his  power  of  self-control,  underrated  his  power  of 
suffering,  when  to  please  her  he  had  consented  after  five  years  to  visit  Hohen- 
szalras.  What  were  five  years  ? — half  a  century  would  not  have  changed  him. 

Under  the  plea  of  fatigue,  he,  who  had  sat  in  his  saddle  eighteen  hours  at 
a  stretch  and  was  braced  to  every  form  of  endurance  in  the  forest  chase  and  in 
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the  tented  field,  sent  excuses  to  his  host  for  remaining  in  his  own  rooms  until 
the  Ave  Maria  rung.  When  he  at  length  went  down  to  the  blue-room  where  she 
was,  he  had  recovered,  outwardly  at  least,  his  tranquillity  and  his  self-possession, 
though  here,  in  this  familiar,  once  beloved  chamber,  where  every  object  had 
been  dear  to  him  from  his  boyhood,  a  keener  trial  than  any  he  had  passed 
through  awaited  him,  as  she  led  forward  to  meet  him  a  little  boy  clad  in  white 
velvet,  with  a  cloud  of  light  golden  hair  above  deep  blue  luminous  eyes,  and 
said  to  him, — 

"  Egon,  this  is  my  Bela.     You  will  love  him  a  little  for  my  sake  ? " 

Vasarhely  felt  a  chill  run  through  him  like  the  cold  of  death  as  he 
stooped  towards  the  child;  but  he  smiled  and  touched  the  boy's  forehead  with 
his  lips. 

"  May  the  spirit  of  our  lost  Bela  be  with  him  and  dwell  in  his  heart ! "  he 
murmured:  "better  I  cannot  wish  him." 

With  an  effort  he  turned  to  Sabran. 

"Your  little  son  is  a  noble  child:  you  may  with  reason  be  proud  of  him. 
He  is  very  like  you  in  feature.  I  see  no  trace  of  the  Szalras." 

"The  other  boy  is  more  like  Wanda,"  replied  Sabran,  sensible  of  a  certain 
tenacity  of  observation  with  which  Vasarhely  was  gazing  at  him.  "  As  for  my 
daughter,  she  is  too  young  for  any  one  to  say  whom  she  will  resemble.  All  I 
desire  is  that  she  should  be  like  her  mother,  physically  and  spiritually." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  prince,  absently,  still  looking  from  Sabran  to  the 
child,  as  if  in  the  endeavor  to  follow  some  remembrance  that  eluded  him.  The 
little  face  of  Bela  was  a  miniature  of  his  father's,  they  were  as  alike  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  child  and  a  man  to  be  so,  and  Egon  Vasarhely  perplexedly 
mused  and  wondered  at  vague  memories  which  rose  up  to  him  as  he  gazed 
on  each. 

"  And  what  do  you  like  best  to  do,  my  little  one  ? "  he  asked  of  Bela,  who 
was  regarding  him  with  curious  and  hostile  eyes. 

"  To  ride,"  answered  Bela,  at  once,  in  his  pretty  uncertain  German. 

"  There  you  are  a  true  Szalras  at  least.  And  your  brother  Gela,  can  he 
ride  yet  ?  Where  is  Gela,  by  the  way  ?  " 

"  He  is  asleep,"  said  Bela,  with  some  contempt.  "  He  is  a  little  thing. 
Yes,  he  rides,  but  it  is  in  a  chair-saddle.  It  is  not  real  riding." 

"  I  see.  Well,  when  you  come  and  see  me  you  shall  have  some  real  riding, 
on  wild  horses  if  you  like."  And  he  told  the  child  stories  of  the  great  Magyar 
steppes,  and  the  herds  of  young  horses,  and  the  infinite  delight  of  the  unending 
gallop  over  the  wide  hushed  plain;  and  all  the  while  his  heart  ached  bitterly, 
and  the  sight  of  the  child — who  was  her  child,  yet  had  that  stranger's  face — 
was  to  him  like  a  jagged  steel  being  turned  and  twisted  inside  a  bleeding 
wound.  Bela,  however,  was  captivated  by  the  new  visions  that  rose  before  him, 
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"  Bela  will  come  to  Hungary,"  he  said,  with  condescension,  and  then,  with 
an  added  thought,  continued,  "I  think  Bela  has  great  lands  there.  Otto 
said  so." 

"  Bela  has  nothing  at  all,"  said  Sabran,  sternly.  "  Bela  talks  great  nonsense 
sometimes,  and  it  will  be  better  he  should  go  to  sleep  with  his  brother." 

Bela  looked  up  shyly  under  his  golden  cloud  of  hair.  "  Folko  is  Bela's," 
he  said,  under  his  breath.  Folko  was  his  pony. 

"  No,"  said  Sabran,  "  Folko  belongs  to  your  mother.  She  only  allows  you 
to  have  him  so  long  as  you  are  good  to  him." 

"  Bela  is  always  good  to  him,"  he  said,  decidedly. 

"  Bela  is  faultless  in  his  own  estimation,"  said  his  mother,  with  a  smile. 
"  He  is  too  little  to  be  wise  enough  to  see  himself  as  he  is." 

This  view  made  Bela's  blue  eyes  open  very  wide  and  fill  very  sorrowfully. 
It  was  humiliating.  He  longed  to  get  back  to  Gela,  who  always  listened  to 
him  dutifully,  and  never  said  anything  in  answer  except  an  entirely  acquiescent 
"  Ja  !  Ja  !"  which  was  indeed  about  the  limitation  of  Gela's  lingual  powers. 
In  a  few  moments,  indeed,  his  governess  came  for  him  and  took  him  away,  a 
little  dainty  figure  in  his  ivory  velvet  and  his  blue  silk  stockings,  with  his 
long  golden  curls  hanging  to  his  waist. 

"  It  is  so  difficult  to  keep  him  from  being  spoiled,"  she  said,  as  the  door 
closed  on  him.  "The  people  make  a  little  prince,  a  little  god,  of  him.  He 
believes  himself  to  be  something  wonderful.  Gela,  who  is  so  gentle  and  quiet, 
is  left  quite  in  the  shade." 

"I  suppose  Gela  takes  your  title?"  said  Vasarhely  to  his  host.  "It  is 
usual  with  the  Austrian  families  for  the  second  son  to  have  some  distant 
appellation." 

"  They  are  babies,"  said  Sabran,  impatiently.  "  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
settle  those  matters  when  they  are  old  enough  to  be  court-pages  or  cadets. 
They  are  Bela  and  Gela  at  present.  The  only  real  republic  is  childhood." 

"  I  am  afraid  Bela  is  the  tyrannus  to  which  all  republics  succumb,"  said 
Wanda,  with  a  smile.  "  He  is  extremely  autocratic  in  his  notions,  and  in  his 
family.  In  all  his  '  make-believe  '  games  he  is  crowned." 

"He  is  a  beautiful  child,"  said  her  cousin,  and  she  answered,  still  smiling, — 

"  Oh,  yes:  he  is  so  like  Rene  !  " 

Egon  Vasarhely  turned  his  face  from  her.  The  dinner  was  somewhat  dull, 
and  the  evening  seemed  tedious,  despite  the  efforts  of  Sabran  to  promote  con- 
versation, and  the  ecarte  which  he  and  his  guest  played  together.  They  were 
all  sensible  that  some  chord  was  out  of  tune,  and  glad  that  on  the  morrow  a 
large  house-party  would  be  there  to  spare  them  a  continuation  of  this  difficult 
intercourse. 

"  Your  cousin  will  never  forgive  me,"  said  Sabran  to  her  when  they  were 
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alone.  "I  think,  besides  his  feeling  that  I  stand  forever  between  you  and  him, 
there  is  an  impatience  of  me  as  a  stranger  and  one  unworthy  you." 

"You  do  yourself  and  him  injustice,"  she  answered.  "I  shall  be  unhappy 
if  you  and  he  be  not  friends." 

"Then  unhappy  you  will  be,  my  beloved.     We  both  adore  you." 

"  Do  not  say  that.     He  would  not  be  here  if  it  were  so." 

"  Ah  !  look  at  him  when  he  looks  at  Bela  !  " 

She  sighed:  she  had  felt  a  strong  emotion  on  the  sight  of  her  cousin,  for 
Egon  Vasarhely  was  much  changed  by  these  years  of  pain.  His  grand  carriage 
and  his  martial  beauty  were  unaltered,  but  all  the  fire  and  the  light  of  earlier 
years  were  gone  out  of  his  face,  and  a  certain  gloom  and  austerity  had  come 
there.  To  all  other  women  he  would  have  been  the  more  attractive  for  the 
melancholy  which  was  in  such  apt  contrast  with  the  heroic  adventures  of  his 
life;  but  to  her  the  change  in  him  was  a  mute  reproach  which  filled  her  with 
remorse  though  she  had  done  no  wrong. 

Meantime,  Prince  Egon,  throwing  open  his  window,  leaned  out  into  the 
cold  rainy  night,  as  though  a  hand  were  at  his  throat  and  suffocating  him. 
And  amidst  all  the  tumult  of  his  pain  and  revolt  one  dim  thought  was  inces- 
santly intruding  itself:  he  was  always  thinking,  as  he  recalled  the  face  of 
Sabran  and  of  Sabran's  little  son,  "  Where  have  I  seen  those  blue  eyes,  those 
level  brows,  those  delicate  curved  lips  ?  " 

They  were  so  familiar,  yet  so  strange  to  him!  When  he  would  have  given 
a  name  to  them,  they  receded  into  the  shadows  of  some  far-away  past  of  his 
own, — so  far  away  that  he  could  not  follow  them.  He  sat  up  half  the  night, 
letting  the  wind  beat  and  the  rain  fall  on  him.  He  could  not  sleep  under  the 
same  roof  with  Sabran. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

ON  the  morrow  thirty  or  forty  people  arrived,  among  them  Baron  Kaulnitz, 

en  conge  from  his  embassy. 

"  What  think  you  of  Sabran  ? "  he  asked  of  Egon  Vasarhely,  who  answered — 
"  He  is  a  perfect  gentleman.     He  is  a  charming  companion.     He  plays 

admirably  at  ecarte" 

"  Ecarte  !     I  spoke  of  his  moral  worth.     What  is  your  impression  of  that  ?  " 
"  If  he  had   not  satisfied  her  as  to  that,  Wanda  would  not  be  his  wife," 

answered  the  prince,  gravely.     "  He  has  given  her  beautiful  children,  and  it 

seems  to  me  that  he  renders  her  perfectly  happy.     We  should  all  be  grateful 

to  him." 
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"  The  children  are  certainly  very  beautiful,"  said  Baron  Kaulnitz,  and  said 
no  more. 

"  The  people  all  around  are  unfeignedly  attached  to  him,"  Vasarhely  con- 
tinued, with  generous  effort.  "  I  hear  nothing  but  his  praise.  Nor  do  I  think 
it  the  conventional  compliment  which  loyalty  leads  them  to  pay  the  husband  of 
their  countess:  it  is  very  genuine  attachment.  The  men  of  the  old  Archduchy 
are  not  easily  won:  it  is  only  qualities  of  daring  and  manliness  which  appeal  to 
their  sympathies.  That  he  has  gained  their  affections  is  as  great  testimony 
to  his  character  in  one  way  as  that  he  has  gained  Wanda's  is  in  another.  At 
Idrac  also  the  people  adore  him,  and  Sclavonians  are  usually  slow  to  see  merit 
in  strangers." 

"  In  short,  he  is  a  paragon,"  said  the  ambassador,  with  a  dubious  little 
smile.  "  So  much  the  better,  since  he  is  irrevocably  connected  with  us." 

Sabran  was  at  no  time  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  when  he  was  required 
to  receive  and  entertain  a  large  house-party.  Always  graceful,  easily  witty, 
endowed  with  that  winning  tact  which  is  to  society  as  cream  is  to  the  palate, 
the  charm  he  possessed  for  women  and  the  ascendency  he  could  at  times  exer- 
cise over  men — even  men  who  were  opposed  to  him — were  never  more  admir- 
ably displayed  than  when  he  was  the  master  of  Hohenszalras,  with  crowned 
heads,  and  princes,  and  diplomatists,  and  beauties  gathered  beneath  his  roof. 
His  mastery,  moreover,  of  all  field-sports,  and  his  skill  at  all  games  that 
demanded  either  intelligence  or  audacity,  made  him  popular  with  a  hardy 
and  brilliant  nobility:  his  daring  in  a  boar-hunt  at  noon  was  equalled  by  his 
science  at  whist  in  the  evening.  Strongly  prejudiced  against  him  at  the  onset, 
the  great  nobles  who  were  his  guests  had  long  ceased  to  feel  anything  for  him 
except  respect  and  regard;  whilst  the  women  admired  him  none  the  less  for 
that  unwavering  devotion  to  his  wife  which  made  even  the  conventionalities  of 
ordinary  flirtation  wholly  impossible  to  him.  With  all  his  easy  gallantry  and 
his  eloquent  homage  to  them,  they  all  knew  that  at  heart  he  was  as  cold  as  the 
rocks  to  all  women  save  one. 

"  It  is  really  the  knight's  love  for  his  lady,"  said  the  Countess  Brancka 
once,  and  Sabran,  overhearing,  said,  "Yes;  and  I  think,  countess,  that  if  there 
were  more  like  my  lady  on  earth,  knighthood  might  revive  on  other  scenes 
than  Wagner's." 

Between  him  and  the  Countess  Brancka  there  was  a  vague  intangible  enmity, 
veiled  under  the  protection  of  courtesy.  They  could  ill  have  told  why  they 
disliked  each  other;  but  they  did  so.  Beneath  their  polite  or  trivial  or  careless 
speech  they  often  aimed  at  each  other's  feelings  or  foibles  with  accuracy  and 
malice.  She  had  stayed  at  Hohenszalras  more  or  less  time  each  year  in  the 
course  of  her  flight  between  France  and  Vienna,  and  was  there  now.  He 
admired  his  wife's  equanimity  and  patience  under  the  trial  of  Madame  Olga's 
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frivolities,  but  he  did  not  himself  forbear  from  as  much  sarcasm  as  was  possible 
in  a  man  of  the  world  to  one  who  was  his  guest  and  by  marriage  his  relative, 
and  he  was  sensible  of  her  enmity  to  himself,  though  she  paid  him  many  com- 
pliments and  sometimes  too  assiduously  sought  his  companionship.  "  Elle 
fait  le  ronron,  mat's  gare  a  ses  pattes  !  "  he  said  once  to  his  wife  concerning  her. 

Sabran  appraised  her  indeed  with  unflattering  accuracy.  He  knew  by  heart 
all  the  wiles  and  wisdom  of  such  a  woman  as  she  was.  Her  affectations  did 
not  blind  him  to  her  real  danger,  and  her  exterior  frivolity  did  not  conceal 
from  him  the  keen  and  subtle  self-interest  and  the  strong  passions  which 
labored  beneath  it. 

She  felt  that  she  had  an  enemy  in  him,  and,  partly  in  self-protection,  partly 
in  malice,  she  set  herself  to  convert  a  foe  into  a  friend, — perhaps,  without 
altogether  confessing  it  to  herself,  into  a  lover  as  well. 

The  happiness  that  prevailed  at  Hohenszalrasburg  annoyed  her,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  wearied  her  to  witness  it.  She  did  not  envy  it,  because  she 
did  not  want  happiness  at  all;  she  wanted  perpetual  change,  distraction,  temp- 
tation, passion,  triumph, — in  a  word,  excitement,  which  becomes  the  drug  most 
unobtainable  to  those  who  have  early  exhausted  all  the  experiences  and  varieties 
of  pleasure. 

Madame  Brancka  had  always  an  unacknowledged  resentment  against  her 
sister-in-law  for  being  the  owner  o'f  all  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Szalras.  "'If 
Gela  had  lived  !  "  she  thought,  constantly.  "  If  I  had  only  had  a  son  by  him 
before  he  died,  this  woman  would  have  had  her  dower  and  nothing  more." 
That  his  sister  should  possess  all,  whilst  she  had  by  her  later  marriage  lost  her 
right  even  to  a  share  in  that  vast  wealth,  was  a  perpetual  bitterness  to  her. 

Stefan  Brancka  was  indeed  rich,  but  he  was  an  insensate  gambler.  She  was 
extravagant  to  the  last  degree,  with  all  the  costly  caprices  of  a  cocodette  who 
reigned  in  the  two  most  brilliant  capitals  of  the  world.  They  were  often 
troubled  by  their  own  folly,  and  again  and  again  the  generosity  of  his  elder 
brother  had  rescued  them  from  humiliating  embarrassments.  At  such  moments 
she  had  almost  hated  Wanda  von  Szalras  for  these  large  possessions,  of  which, 
according  to  her  own  views,  her  sister-in-law  made  no  use  whatever.  Mean- 
time, she  wished  Egon  Vasarhely  to  die  childless,  and  to  that  end  had  not  been 
unwilling  for  the  woman  he  loved  to  marry  any  one  else.  She  had  reasoned 
that  the  Szalras  estates  would  go  to  the  Crown  or  the  Church  if  Wanda  did  not 
marry;  whilst  all  the  power  and  possessions  of  Egon  Vasarhely  must,  if  he  had 
no  sons,  pass  in  due  course  to  his  brother.  She  had  the  subtle  acuteness  of  her 
race,  and  she  had  the  double  power  of  being  able  at  once  to  wait  very  patiently 
and  to  spring  with  swift  rage  on  what  she  needed.  To  her  sister-in-law  she 
always  appeared  a  mere  flutterer  on  the  breath  of  fashion.  The  grave  and  can- 
did nature  of  the  one  could  not  follow  or  perceive  the  intricacies  of  the  other. 
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"  She  is  a  cruel  woman,  and  a  perilous  one,"  Sabran  said,  one  day,  to  his 
wife's  surprise. 

She  answered  him  that  Olga  Brancka  had  always  seemed  to  her  a  mere 
frivolous  mondaine,  like  so  many  others  of  their  world. 

"No,"  he  persisted.  "You  are  wrong;  she  is  not  a  butterfly.  She  has  too 
much  energy.  She  is  a  profoundly  immoral  woman,  also.  Look  at  her  eyes." 

"That  is  Stefan's  affair,"  she  answered,  "  not  ours.     He  is  indifferent." 

"  Or  unsuspicious  ?     Did  your  brother  care  for  her  ?  " 

"  He  was  madly  in  love  with  her.  She  was  only  sixteen  when  he  married 
her.  He  fell  at  Solferino  half  a  year  later.  When  she  married  my  cousin  it 
shocked  and  disgusted  me.  Perhaps  I  was  foolish  to  take  it  thus,  but  it  seemed 
such  a  sin  against  Gela.  To  die,  so,  and  not  to  be  even  remembered  !  " 

"  Did  your  cousin  Egon  approve  this  second  marriage  ? " 

"No:  he  opposed  it;  he  had  our  feeling  about  it.  But  Stefan,  though  very 
young,  was  beyond  any  control.  He  had  the  fortune  as  he  had  the  title  of  his 
mother,  the  Countess  Brancka,  and  Olga  bewitched  him  as  she  had  done  my 
brother." 

"  She  is  a  witch,  a  wicked  witch,"  said  Sabran. 

The  great  autumn  party  was  brilliant  and  agreeable.  All  things  went  well, 
and  the  days  were  never  monotonous.  The  people  were  well  assorted,  and  the 
social  talent  of  their  host  made  their  out-door  sports  and  their  in-door  pastimes 
constantly  varied,  whilst  Hungarian  musicians  and  Viennese  comedians  played 
waltzes  that  would  have  made  a  statue  dance,  and  represented  the  little  comedies 
for  which  he  himself  had  been  famous  at  the  Mirlitons. 

He  was  not  conscious  of  it,  but  he  was  passionately  eager  for  Egon 
Vasarhely  to  be  witness  not  only  of  his  entire  happiness,  but  of  his  social 
powers.  To  Vasarhely  he  seemed  to  put  forward  the  perfection  of  his  life 
with  almost  insolence,  with  almost  exaggeration  to  exhibit  the  joys  and  the 
gifts  with  which  nature  and  chance  had  so  liberally  dowered  him.  The  stately 
Magyar  soldier,  sitting  silent  and  melancholy  apart,  watched  him  with  a  curious 
pang,  that  in  a  lesser  nature  would  have  been  a  consuming  envy.  Now  and 
then,  though  Sabran  and  his  wife  spoke  rarely  to  each  other  in  the  presence  of 
others,  a  glance,  a  smile,  a  word  passed  between  them  that  told  of  absolute 
unuttered  tenderness,  profound  and  inexhaustible  as  the  deep  seas;  in  the  very 
sound  of  their  laughter,  in  the  mere  accent  of  their  voices,  in  a  careless  caress 
to  one  of  their  children,  in  a  light  touch  of  the  hand  to  each  other  as  they  rode, 
or  as  they  met  in  a  room,  there  was  the  expression  of  a  perfect  joy,  of  a  perfect 
faith  between  them,  which  pierced  the  heart  of  the  watcher  of  it.  Yet  would  he 
not  have  had  it  otherwise  at  her  cost. 

"  Since  she  has  chosen  him  as  the  companion  of  her  life,  it  is  well  that  he 
should  be  what  she  can  take  pride  in,  and  what  all  men  can  praise,"  he  thought; 
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and  yet  the  happiness  of  this  man  seemed  to  him  an  audacity,  an  insolence. 
What  human  lover  could  merit  her  ? 

Between  himself  and  Sabran  there  was  the  most  perfect  courtesy,  but  no 
intimacy.  They  both  knew  that  if  for  fifty  years  they  met  continually  they 
would  never  be  friends.  All  her  endeavors  to  produce  sympathy  between  them 
failed.  Sabran  was  conscious  of  a  constant  observation  of  him  by  her  cousin, 
which  seemed  to  him  to  have  a  hostile  motive,  and  which  irritated  him 
extremely,  though  he  did  not  allow  his  irritation  any  visible  vent.  Olga 
Brancka  perceived,  and,  with  the  objectless  malice  of  women  of  her  tempera- 
ment, amused  herself  with  fanning  the  slumbering  enmity,  as  children  play 
at  fire. 

"  You  cannot  expect  Egon  to  love  you,"  she  said  once  to  her  host.  "  You 
know  he  was  the  betrothed  of  Wanda  from  her  childhood, — at  least  in  his  own 
hopes,  and  in  the  future  sketched  for  them  by  their  families." 

"  I  was  quite  aware  of  that  before  I  married,"  he  answered  her,  indifferently. 
"  But  those  family  arrangements  are  tranquil  disposals  of  destiny,  which,  if 
they  be  disturbed,  leave  no  great  trace  of  trouble.  The  prince  is  young  still, 
and  a  famous  soldier  as  well  as  a  great  noble.  He  has  no  lack  of  consolation 
if  he  need  it,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  he  does." 

Madame  Olga  laughed. 

"  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Egon  adores  the  very  stirrup  your  wife's 
foot  touches." 

"  I  know  he  is  her  much-beloved  cousin,"  said  Sabran,  in  a  tone  which 
admitted  of  no  reply. 

To  Vasarhely  his  sister-in-law  said,  confidentially, — 

"  Dear  Egon,  why  did  you  not  stay  on  the  steppes  or  remain  with  your 
hussars  ?  You  make  le  beau  Sabran  jealous." 

"  Jealous  !  "  said  Vasarhely,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  He  has  much  cause, 
when  she  has  neither  eye  nor  ear,  neither  memory  nor  thought  of  any  kind, 
for  any  living  thing  except  himself  and  those  children  who  are  all  his  very 
portraits  !  Why  do  you  say  these  follies,  Olga  ?  You  know  that  my  cousin 
Wanda  chose  her  lord  out  of  all  the  world,  and  loves  him  as  no  one  would  have 
supposed  she  had  it  in  her  to  love  any  mortal  creature." 

He  spoke  imperiously,  harshly,  and  she  was  silenced. 

"What  do  you  think  of  him  ?"  she  said,  with  hesitation. 

"  Every  one  asks  me  that  question.     I  am  not  his  keeper." 

"  But  you  must  form  some  opinion.  He  is  virtual  lord  of  Hohenszalras, 
and  I  believe  she  has  made  over  to  him  all  the  appanages  of  Idrac,  and  his 
children  will  have  everything." 

"  Are  they  not  her  natural  heirs  ?  Who  should  inherit  from  her,  if  not 
her  sons  ? " 
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"  Of  course;  of  course  they  will  inherit,  only  they  inherit  nothing  from  him. 
It  was  certainly  a  great  stroke  of  fortune  for  a  landless  gentleman  to  make. 
Why  does  the  gentilhomme  paitvre  always  so  captivate  women  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  insinuate,  Olga  ?  "  he  asked  her,  with  a  stern  glance 
of  his  great  black  eyes. 

"Oh,  nothing;  only  his  history  was  peculiar.  I  remember  his  arrival  in 
France,,  his  first  appearance  in  society:  it  is  many  years  ago  now.  All  the 
Faubourg  received  him,  but  some  said  at  the  time  that  it  was  too  romantic 
to  be  true, — those  Mexican  forests,  that  long  exile  of  the  Sabran,  the  sudden 
appearance  of  this  beautiful  young  marquis:  you  will  grant  it  was  romantic. 
I  suppose  it  was  the  romance  that  made  even  Wanda's  clear  head  turn  a  little. 
It  is  a  vin  capiteux  for  many  women.  And  then  such  a  life  in  Paris  after  it, — 
duels,  baccara,  bonnes  fortunes,  clever  comedies,  a  touch  like  Liszt's,  a  sudden 
success  in  the  Chamber, — it  was  all  so  romantic;  it  was  bound  to  bring  him 
at  last  to  his  haven,  the  Prince  Charmant  of  an  enchanted  castle  !  Only 
enchanted  castles  sometimes  grow  dull,  and  Prince  Charmants  are  not  always 
amusable  by  the  same  chatelaine  !  " 

Egon  Vasarhely,  with  his  eyes  sombre  under  their  long  black  lashes,  listened 
to  the  easy  bantering  phrases  with  the  vague  suspicion  of  an  honest  and  slow- 
witted  man  that  a  woman  is  trying  to  drop  poison  into  his  ear  which  she  wishes 
to  pass  as  eau  sucre.  He  did  not  altogether  follow  her  insinuation,  but  he 
understood  something  of  her  drift.  They  were  alone  in  a  corner  of  the  ball- 
room, whilst  the  cotillon  was  at  its  height,  conducted  by  Sabran,  who  had  been 
famous  for  its  leadership  in  Paris  and  Vienna.  He  stooped  his  head  and 
looked  her  full  in  her  eyes. 

"  Look  here,  Olga.  I  am  not  sure  what  you  mean,  but  I  believe  you  are 
tired  of  seeing  my  cousin's  happiness,  merely  because  it  is  something  with 
which  you  cannot  interfere.  For  myself,  I  would  protect  her  happiness  as  I 
would  her  honor  if  I  thought  either  endangered.  Whether  you  or  I  like  the 
Marquis  de  Sabran  is  wholly  beyond  the  question.  She  loves  him,  and  she 
has  made  him  one  of  us.  His  honor  is  now  ours.  For  myself,  I  would  defend 
him  in  his  absence  as  though  he  were  my  own  brother.  Not  for  his  sake  at 
all;  for  hers.  I  do  not  express  myself  very  well,  but  you  know  what  I  mean. 
Here  is  Max  returning  to  claim  you." 

Silenced,  and  a  little  alarmed,  the  Countess  Brancka  rose  and  went  off  to 
her  place  in  the  cotillon. 

Vasarhely,  sitting  where  she  had  left  him,  watched  the  mazes  of  the  cotillon, 
the  rhythm  of  the  tzigane  musicians  coming  to  his  ear  freighted  with  a  thousand 
familiar  memories  of  the  czardas  danced  madly  in  the  long  Hungarian  nights. 
Time  had  been  when  the  throb  of  the  tzigane  strings  had  stirred  all  his  pulses 
like  magic,  but  now  all  his  bold  bright  life  seemed  numb  and  frozen  in  him. 
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His  eyes  rested  on  his  cousin,  where  she  stood  conversing  with  a  crown- 
prince,  who  was  her  chief  guest,  and  passed  from  her  to  follow  the  movements 
of  Sabran,  who  with  supreme  ease  and  elegance  was  leading  a  new  intricate 
measure  down  the  ball-room. 

She  was  happy,  that  he  could  not  doubt.  Every  action,  every  word,  every 
glance,  said  so  with  a  meaning  not  to  be  doubted.  He  thought  she  had  never 
looked  so  handsome  as  she  did  to-night  since  that  far-away  day  in  her  child- 
hood when  he  had  seen  her  with  the  red  and  white  roses  in  her  lap  and  the 
crown  upon  her  curls.  She  had  the  look  of  her  childhood  in  her  eyes,  that 
serene  and  glad  light  which  had  been  dimmed  by  her  brother's  death,  but 
which  now  shone  there  again  tranquil,  radiant  and  pure  as  sunlight  is.  She 
wore  white  velvet  and  white  brocade;  her  breast  was  hidden  in  white  roses; 
she  wore  her  famous  pearls  and  the  ribbons  of  the  Starred  Cross  of  Austria 
and  of  the  Prussian  Order  of  Merit;  she  held  in  her  hand  a  large  painted  fan 
which  had  belonged  to  Maria  Theresa.  Every  now  and  then,  as  she  talked 
with  her  royal  guest,  her  glance  strayed  down  the  room  to  where  her  husband 
was,  and  lingered  there  a  moment  with  a  little  smile. 

Vasarhely  watched  her  for  a  while,  then  rose  abruptly,  and  made  his  way 
out  of  the  ball-room  and  the  state  apartments  down  the  corridors  of  the  old 
house  he  knew  so  well  towards  his  own  chamber.  He  thought  he  would  write 
to  her  and  leave  upon  the  morrow.  What  need  was  there  for  him  to  stay  on 
in  this  perpetual  pain  ?  He  had  done  enough  for  the  world,  which  had  seen 
him  under  the  roof  of  Hohenszalras. 

As  he  took  his  way  through  the  long  passages,  tapestry-hung  or  oak-panelled, 
which  led  across  the  great  building  to  his  own  set  of  rooms  in  the  clock  tower, 
he  passed  an  open  door  out  of  which  a  light  was  streaming.  As  he  glanced 
within,  he  saw  it  was  the  children's  sleeping-apartment,  of  which  the  door  was 
open  because  the  night  was  warm,  unusually  warm  for  the  heart  of  the  Gross 
Glockner  mountains.  An  impulse  he  could  not  have  explained  made  him  pause 
and  enter.  The  three  little  white  beds  of  carved  Indian  work,  with  curtains  of 
lace,  looked  very  snowy  and  peaceful  in  the  pale  light  from  a  hanging  lamp. 
The  children  were  all  asleep:  the  one  nearest  the  door  was  Bela. 

Vasarhely  stood  and  looked  at  him.  His  head  was  thrown  back  on  his 
pillow,  and  his  arms  were  above  his  head.  His  golden  hair,  which  was  cut 
straight  and  low  over  his  forehead,  had  been  pushed  back  in  his  slumber;  he 
looked  more  like  his  father  than  in  his  waking  hours,  for  as  he  dreamed  there 
was  a  look  of  coldness  and  of  scorn  upon  his  childish  face,  which  made  him 
so  resemble  Sabran  that  the  man  who  looked  on  him  drew  his  breath  hard 
with  pain. 

The  night-nurse  rose  from  her  seat,  recognizing  Prince  Egon,  whom  she 
had  known  from  his  childhood. 
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"  The  little  count  is  so  like  the  marquis,"  she  said,  approaching;  "  so  is 
Herr  Gela.  Ah,  my  prince,  you  remember  the  noble  gentlemen  whose  names 
they  bear  ?  God  send  they  may  be  like  them  in  their  lives  and  not  in  their 
deaths  ! " 

"  An  early  death  is  good,"  said  Vasarhely,  as  he  stood  beside  the  child's 
bed.  He  thought  how  good  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  fallen  at  Sadowa  or 
Koniggratz,  or  earlier  by  the  side  of  Gela  and  Victor,  charging  with  his  White 
Hussars. 

The  old  nurse  rambled  on,  full  of  praise  and  stories  of  the  children's  beauty, 
and  strength,  and  activity,  and  intelligence.  Vasarhely  did  not  hear  her:  he 
stood  lost  in  thought,  looking  down  on  the  sleeping  figure  of  Bela,  who,  as  if 
conscious  of  strange  eyes  upon  him,  moved  uneasily  in  his  slumber,  and  ruffled 
his  golden  hair  with  his  hands,  and  thrust  off  his  coverings  from  his  beautiful 
round  white  limbs. 

"  Count  Bela  is  not  like  our  saint  who  died,"  said  the  old  nurse.  "  He  is 
always  masterful,  and  loves  his  own  way.  My  lady  is  strict  with  him,  and 
wisely  so,  for  he  is  a  proud  rebellious  child.  But  he  is  very  generous,  and  has 
noble  ways.  Count  Gela  is  a  little  angel:  he  will  be  like  the  Heilige  Graf." 

Vasarhely  did  not  hear  anything  she  said.  His  gaze  was. bent  on  the 
sleeping  child,  studying  the  lines  of  the  delicate  brows,  of  the  curving  lips,  of 
the  long  black  lashes.  It  was  so  familiar,  so  familiar  !  Suddenly  as  he  gazed 
a  light  seemed  to  leap  out  of  the  darkness  of  long-forgotten  years,  and  the 
memory  which  had  haunted  him  stood  out  clear  before  him. 

"  He  is  like  Vassia  Kazan  1"  he  cried,  half  aloud.  The  face  of  the  child 
had  recalled  what  in  the  face  of  the  man  had  forever  eluded  his  remembrance. 
He  thrust  a  gold  coin  in  the  nurse's  hand,  and  hurried  from  the  chamber. 
A  sudden  inconceivable,  impossible  suspicion  had  leaped  up  before  him  as  he 
had  gazed  on  the  sleeping  loveliness  of  Sabran's  little  son. 

The  old  woman  saw  his  sudden  pallor,  his  uncertain  gesture,  and  thought, 
"Poor  gallant  gentleman  !  He  wishes  these  pretty  boys  were  his  own.  Well, 
it  might  have  been  better  if  he  had  been  master  here;  though  there  is  nothing 
to  say  against  the  one  who  is  so.  Still,  a  stranger  is  always  a  stranger,  and 
foreign  blood  is  bad." 

Then  she  drew  the  coverings  over  Bela's  naked  little  limbs,  and  passed  on 
to  make  sure  that  the  little  Ottilie,  who  had  been  born  when  the  primroses 
were  first  out  in  the  Iselthal  woods,  was  sleeping  soundly  and  wanted  nothing. 

Vasarhely  made  his  way  to  his  own  chamber,  and  there  sat  down,  heavily, 
mechanically,  like  a  man  waking  out  from  a  bad  dream. 

His  memory  went  back  to  twenty  years  before,  when  he,  a  little  lad,  had 
accompanied  his  father  on  a  summer  visit  to  the  house  of  a  Russian,  Prince 
Paul  Zabaroff.  It  was  a  house  gay,  magnificent,  full  of  idle  men  and  women 
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of  facile  charm;  it  was  not  a  house  for  youth,  but  both  the  Prince  Vasarhely 
and  the  Prince  Zabaroff  were  men  of  easy  morals,  viveurs,  gamesters,  and  phi- 
losophers, who  at  fifteen  years  old  themselves  had  been  lovers  and  men  of  the 
world.  At  that  house  had  been  present  a  youth,  some  years  older  than  he  was, 
who  was  known  as  Vassia  Kazan, — a  youth  whose  beauty  and  wit  made  him  the 
delight  of  the  women  there,  and  whose  skill  at  games  and  daring  in  sports  won 
him  the  admiration  of  the  men.  It  was  understood  without  ever  being  said 
openly  that  Vassia  Kazan  was  a  natural  son  of  the  Prince  Zabaroff.  The  little 
Hungarian  prince,  child  as  he  was,  had  wit  enough  and  enough  knowledge  of 
life  to  understand  that  this  brilliant  companion  of  his  was  base-born.  His  kind 
heart  moved  him  to  pity,  but  his  intense  pride  curbed  his  pity  with  contempt. 
Vassia  Kazan  had  resented  the  latter  too  bitterly  to  be  even  conscious  of  the  first. 
The  gentlemen  assembled  had  diverted  themselves  by  the  unspoken  feud  that 
had  soon  risen  between  the  boys,  and  the  natural  intelligence  of  the  little  Mag- 
yar noble  had  been  no  match  for  the  subtle  and  cultured  brain  of  the  Parisian 
Lyceen. 

One  day  one  of  the  lovely  ladies  there,  who  plundered  Zabaroff  and  caressed 
his  son,  amused  herself  with  a  war  of  words  between  the  lads,  and  so  heated, 
stung,  spurred,  and  tormented  the  Hungarian  boy  that,  exasperated  by  the  sallies 
and  satires  of  his  foe  and  by  the  presence  of  this  lovely  goddess  of  discord,  he 
so  far  forgot  his  chivalry  that  he  turned  on  Vassia  with  a  taunt.  "  You  would 
be  a  serf  if  you  were  in  Russia  !  "  he  said,  with  his  great  black  eyes  flashing  the 
scorn  of  the  noble  on  the  bastard.  Without  a  word,  Vassia,  who  had  come  in 
from  riding  and  had  his  whip  in  his  hand,  sprang  on  him,  held  him  in  a  grip  of 
steel,  and  thrashed  him.  The  fiery  Magyar,  writhing  under  the  blows  of  one 
who  to  him  was  as  a  slave,  as  a  hound,  freed  his  right  arm,  snatched  from  a 
table  near  an  Oriental  dagger,  lying  there  with  other  things  of  value,  and  plunged 
it  into  the  shoulder  of  his  foe.  The  cries  of  the  lady,  alarmed  at  her  own  work, 
brought  the  men  in  from  the  adjoining  room;  the  boys  were  forced  apart  and 
carried  to  their  chambers. 

Prince  Vasarhely  left  the  house  that  evening  with  his  son,  still  furious  and 
unappeased.  Vassia  Kazan  remained,  made  a  hero  of  and  nursed  by  the  lovely 
woman  who  had  thrown  the  apple  of  strife.  His  wound  was  healed  in  three 
weeks'  time;  soon  after  his  father's  house-party  was  scattered,  and  he  himself 
returned  to  his  college.  Not  a  syllable  passed  between  him  and  Zabaroff  as 
to  his  quarrel  with  the  little  Hungarian  magnate.  To  the  woman  who  had 
wrought  the  mischief  Zabaroff  said,  "  Almost  I  wish  he  were  my  lawful  son. 
He  is  a  true  wolf  of  the  steppes.  Paris  has  only  combed  his  hide  and  given 
him  a  silken  coat:  he  is  still  a  wolf,  like  all  true  Russians." 

Looking  on  the  sleeping  child  of  Sabran,  all  that  half-forgotten  scene  had 
risen  up  before  the  eyes  of  Egon  Vasqrhely.  He  seemed  to  see  the  beautiful 
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fair  face  of  Vassia  Kazan,  with  the  anger  on  the  knitted  brows,  and  the  ferocity 
on  the  delicate  stern  lips,  as  he  had  raised  his  arm  to  strike.  Twenty  years  had 
gone  by;  he  himself,  whenever  he  had  remembered  the  scene,  had  long  grown 
ashamed  of  the  taunt  he  had  cast,  not  of  the  blow  he  had  given,  for  the  sole 
reproof  his  father  had  ever  made  him  Was  to  say,  "  A  noble  only  insults  his 
equals.  To  insult  an  inferior  is  ungenerous,  it  is  derogatory:  whom  you  offend 
you  raise  for  the  hour  to  a  level  with  yourself.  Remember  to  choose  your  foes 
not  less  carefully  than  you  choose  your  friends." 

Why,  with  the  regard,  the  voice,  the  air  of  Sabran,  had  some  vague  intangible 
remembrance  always  come  before  him  ? 

Why,  as  he  had  gazed  on  the  sleeping  child,  had  the  vague  uncertainty 
suddenly  resolved  itself  into  distinct  revelation  ? 

"  He  is  Vassia  Kazan  !  He  is  Vassia  Kazan  !  "  he  said  to  himself  a  score 
of  times  stupidly,  persistently,  as  one  speaks  in  a  dream.  Yet  he  knew  he 
must  be  a  prey  to  delusion,  to  fantasy,  to  accidental  resemblance.  He  told 
himself  so.  He  resisted  his  own  folly,  and  all  the  while  a  subtler  inner 
consciousness  seemed  to  be  speaking  in  him,  and  saying  to  him, — 

"That  man  is  Vassia  Kazan.     Surely  he  is  Vassia  Kazan." 

And  then  the  loyal  soul  of  him  strengthened  itself,  and  made  him  think, — 

"  Even  if  he  be  Vassia  Kazan,  he  is  her  husband.  He  is  what  she  loves: 
he  is  the  father  of  those  children  that  are  hers." 

He  never  went  to  his  bed  that  night.  When  the  music  ceased  at  an  hour 
before  dawn,  and  the  great  house  grew  silent,  he  still  sat  there  by  the  open 
casement,  glad  of  the  cold  air  that  blew  in  from  over  the  Szalrassee,  as  with 
daybreak  a  fine  film  of  rain  began  to  come  down  the  mountain-sides. 

Once  he  heard  the  voice  of  Sabran,  who  passed  the  door  on  his  way  to  his 
own  apartment.  Sabran  was  saying,  in  German,  with  a  little  laugh, — 

"  My  lady  !  I  am  jealous  of  your  crown-prince.  When  I  left  him  now  in 
his  chamber,  I  was  disposed  to  immortalize  myself  by  regicide.  He  adores 
you  ! " 

Then  he  heard  Wanda  laugh  in  answer,  with  some  words  that  did  not  reach 
his  ear  as  they  passed  on  farther  down  the  corridor.  Vasarhely  shivered,  and 
instinctively  rose  to  his  feet.  He  felt  as  if  he  must  seek  him  out  and  cry  out 
to  him, — 

"  Am  I  mad,  or  is  it  true  ?  Let  me  see  your  shoulder;  have  you  the  mark 
of  the  wound  that  I  gave  ?  Your  little  child  has  the  face  of  Vassia  Kazan. 
Are  you  Vassia  Kazan  ?  Are  you  the  bastard  of  Zabaroff  ?  Are  you  the  wolf 
of  the  steppes  ? " 

He  had  desired  to  go  from  Hohenszalras,  where  every  hour  was  pain  to 
him,  but  now  he  felt  an  irresistible  fascination  in  the  vicinity  of  Sabran.  His 
mind  was  in  that  dual  state  which  at  .once  rejects  a  fact  as  incredible  and 
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believes  in  it  absolutely.  His  reason  told  him  that  his  suspicion  was  a  folly; 
his  instinct  told  him  that  it  was  a  truth. 

When  in  the  forenoon  the  castle  again  became  animated,  and  the  guests 
met  to  the  mid-day  breakfast  in  the  hall  of  the  knights,  he  descended,  moved 
by  an  eagerness  that  made  him  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  nervous.  When 
Sabran  addressed  him  he  felt  himself  grow  pale;  he  followed  the  movements, 
he  watched  the  features,  he  studied  the  tones,  of  his  successful  rival,  with  an 
intense  absorption  in  them.  Through  the  hunting  breakfast,  at  which  only 
men  were  present,  he  was  conscious  of  nothing  that  was  addressed  to  him;  he 
only  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  in  his  ear  saying  perpetually,  "  Yonder  is  Vassia 
Kazan." 

The  day  was  spent  in  sport,  sport  rough  and  real,  that  gave  fair  play  to  the 
beasts  and  perilous  exposure  to  the  hunters.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
Egon  Vasarhely  let  a  black  bear  go  by  him  untouched,  and  missed  more  than 
one  roebuck.  His  eyes  .were  continually  seeking  his  host;  a  mile  off  down  a 
forest  glade  the  figure  of  Sabran  seemed  to  fill  his  vision,  a  figure  full  of  grace 
and  dignity,  clad  in  a  hunting-dress  of  russet  velvet,  with  a  hunting-horn  slung 
at  his  side  on  a  broad  chain  of  gold,  the  gift  of  his  wife  in  memory  of  the 
fateful  day  when  he  had  aimed  at  the  kutengeier  in  her  woods. 

Sabran  of  necessity  devoted  himself  to  the  crown-prince  throughout  the 
day's  sport;  only  in  the  twilight  as  they  returned  he  spoke  to  Vasarhely. 

"Wanda  is  so  full  of  regret  that  you  wish  to  leave  us,"  he  said,  with  grace- 
ful cordiality;  "if  only  I  can  persuade  you  to  remain,  I  shall  take  her  the 
most  welcome  of  all  tidings  from  the  forest.  Stay  at  the  least  another  week. 
The  weather  has  cleared." 

As  he  spoke,  he  thought  that  Vasarhely  looked  at  him  strangely;  but  he 
knew  that  he  could  not  be  much  loved  by  his  wife's  cousin,  and  continued 
with  good  humor  to  persist  in  his  request.  Abruptly,  the  other  answered  him 
at  last: 

"  Wanda  wishes  me  to  stay  ?  Well,  I  will  stay,  then.  It  seems  strange  to 
hear  a  stranger  invite  me  to  Hohenszalras." 

Sabran  colored;  he  said,  with  hauteur, — 

"  That  I  am  a  stranger  to  Prince  Vasarhely  is  not  my  fault.  That  I  have 
the  right  to  invite  him  to  Hohenszalras  is  my  happiness,  due  to  his  cousin's 
goodness,  which  has  been  far  beyond  my  merit." 

Vasarhely's  eyes  dwelt  on  him  gloomily;  he  was  sensible  of  the  dignity,  the 
self-command,  and  the  delicacy  of  reproof  which  were  blent  in  the  answer  he 
had  received;  he  felt  humbled  and  convicted  of  ill-breeding.  He  said,  after 
a  pause, — 

"  I  should  ask  your  pardon.  My  cousin  would  be  the  first  to  condemn  my 
words;  they  sounded  ill,  but  I  meant  them  literally.  Hohenszalras  has  been 
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one  of  my  homes  from  boyhood;  it  will  be  your  son's  when  we  are  both  dead. 
How  like  he  is  to  you  !  he  has  nothing  of  his  mother." 

Sabran,  somewhat  surprised,  smiled  as  he  answered, — 

"  He  is  very  like  me.  I  regret  it;  but  you  know  the  poets  and  the  physi- 
ologists are  for  once  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  that.  It  is  a  truth  proved  a 
million  times:  r enfant  de  F  amour  ressemble  toujours  au  pere." 

Egon  Vasarhely  grew  white  under  the  olive  hue  of  his  sun-bronzed  cheek. 
The  riposte  had  been  made  with  a  thrust  that  went  home.  The  jagermeister 
at  that  moment  approached  his  master  for  orders  for  the  morrow.  They  were 
no  more  alone.  They  entered  the  house;  the  long  and  ceremonious  dinner 
succeeded.  Vasarhely  was  silent  and  stern.  Sabran  was  the  most  brilliant 
of  hosts,  the  happiest  of  men;  all  the  women  present  were  in  love  with  him, 
his  wife  the  most  of  all. 

"  Rene  tells  me  you  will  stay,  Egon.  I  am  so  very  glad,"  his  cousin  said 
to  him  during  the  evening,  and  she  added,  with  a  little  hesitation,  "  If  you 
would  take  time  to  kno\v  him  well,  you  would  find  him  so  worthy  of  your  regard; 
he  has  all  the  qualities  that  most  men  esteem  in  each  other.  It  would  make 
me  so  happy  if  you  were  friends  at  heart,  not  only  in  mere  courtesy." 

"  You  know  that  can  never  be,"  said  Vasarhely,  almost  rudely.  "  Even 
you  cannot  work  miracles.  He  is  your  husband.  It  is  a  reason  that  I  should 
respect  him,  but  it  is  also  a  reason  why  I  shall  forever  hate  him." 

He  said  the  last  words  in  a  tone  scarcely  audible,  but,  low  as  it  was,  there 
was  a  force  in  it  that  affected  her  painfully. 

"  What  you  say  there  is  quite  unworthy  of  you,"  she  said,  with  gentleness 
but  coldness.  "  He  has  done  you  no  wrong.  Long  ere  I  met  him  I  told  you 
that  what  you  wished  was  not  what  I  wished,  never  would  be  so.  You  are  too 
great  a  gentleman,  Egon,  to  nourish  an  injustice  in  your  heart." 

He  looked  down;  every  fibre  in  him  thrilled  and  burned  under  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  the  sense  of  her  presence. 

"I  saw  your  children  asleep  last  night,"  he  said,  abruptly;  "  they  have 
nothing  of  you  in  them;  they  are  his  image." 

"  Is  it  so  unusual  for  children  to  resemble  their  father  ? "  she  said,  with  a 
smile,  whilst  vaguely  disquieted  by  his  tone. 

"No,  I  suppose  not;  but  the  Szalras  have  always  been  of  one  type.  How 
came  your  husband  by  that  face  ?  I  have  seen  it  among  the  Circassians,  the 
Persians,  the  Georgians;  but  you  say  he  is  a  Breton." 

"The  Sabrans  are  Bretons;  you  have  only  to  consult  history.  Very  beauti- 
ful faces  like  his  have  seldom  much  impress  of  nationality:  they  always  seem 
as  though  they  followed  the  old  Greek  laws  and  were  cast  in  the  divine  heroic 
mold  of  another  time  than  ours." 

"Who  was  his  mother?" 
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"  A  Spanish  Mexican."     Vasarhely  was  silent. 

His  cousin  left  him  and  went  among  her  guests.  A  vague  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness went  with  her  at  her  consciousness  of  his  hostility  to  Sabran.  She  wished 
she  had  not  asked  him  to  remain. 

"  You  have  never  offended  Egon?"  she  asked  Sabran,  anxiously,  that  night. 
"  You  have  always  been  forbearing  and  patient  with  him  ?  " 

"I  have  obeyed  you  in  that  as  in  all  things,  my  angel,"  he  answered  her, 
lightly.  "  What  would  you  ?  He  is  in  love  with  you  still,  and  I  have  married 
you  !  It  is  even  a  crime  in  his  eyes  that  my  children  resemble  me  !  One  can 
never  argue  with  a  passion  that  is  unhappy.  It  is  a  kind  of  frenzy." 

She  heard  with  some  impatience. 

"  He  has  no  right  to  cherish  such  a  resentment.  He  keeps  it  alive  by 
brooding  on  it.  I  had  hoped  that  when  he  saw  you  here,  saw  how  happy  you 
render  me,  saw  your  children  too,  he  would  grow  calmer,  wiser,  more  reconciled 
to  the  inevitable/' 

"  You  did  not  know  men,  my  love,"  said  Sabran,  with  a  smile. 

To  him  the  unhappiness  and  the  ill  will  of  Egon  Vasarhely  were  matters  of 
supreme  indifference;  in  a  manner  they  gratified  him,  they  even  supplied  that 
stimulant  of  rivalry  which  a  man's  passion  needs  to  keep  at  its  height  in  the 
calm  of  safe  possession.  That  Egon  Vasarhely  saw  his  perfect  happiness  lent 
it  pungency  and  a  keener  sense  of  victory.  When  he  kissed  his  wife's  hand  in 
the  sight  of  her  cousin,  the  sense  of  the  pain  it  dealt  to  the  spectator  gave  the 
trivial  action  to  him  all  the  sweetness  and  the  ardor  of  the  first  caresses  of  his 
accepted  passion. 

Of  that  she  knew  nothing.  It  would  have  seemed  to  her  ignoble,  as  so 
much  that  makes  up  men's  desire  always  does  seem  to  a  woman  of  her  tempera- 
ment, even  whilst  it  dominates  and  solicits  her  and  forces  her  to  share  something 
of  its  own  intoxication. 

"  Egon  is  very  unreasonable,"  said  Madame  Ottilie.  "  He  believes  that  if  you 
had  not  met  Rene  you  would  in  time  have  loved  himself.  It  is  foolish.  Love 
is  a  destiny.  Had  you  married  him  you  would  not  have  loved  him.  He  would 
soon  have  perceived  that  and  been  miserable,  much  more  miserable  than  he  is 
now,  for  he  would  have  been  unable  to  release  you.  I  think  he  should  not 
have  come  here  at  all  if  he  could  not  have  met  M.  de  Sabran  with  at  least 
equanimity." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Wanda,  and  an  impatience  against  her  cousin  began 
to  grow  into  anger;  without  being  conscious  of  it,  she  had  placed  Sabran  so 
high  in  her  own  esteem  that  she  could  forgive  none  who  did  not  adore  her 
own  idol.  It  was  a  weakness  in  her  that  was  lovely  and  touching  in  a  character 
that  had  had  before  hardly  enough  of  the  usual  foibles  of  humanity.  Every 
error  of  love  is  lovable. 
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Vasarhely  could  not  dismiss  from  his  mind  the  impression  which  haunted 
him. 

"  I  conclude  you  knew  the  Marquis  de  Sabran  well  in  France?"  he  said  one 
day  to  Baron  Kaulnitz,  who  was  still  there. 

Kaulnitz  demurred. 

"  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did.  I  knew  him  by  repute;  that  was  not  very 
pure.  However,  the  Faubourg  always  received  and  sustained  him;  the  Comte 
de  Chambord  did  the  same:  they  were  the  most  interested.  One  cannot  pre- 
sume to  think  they  could  be  deceived." 

"  Deceived  !  "  echoed  Prince  Egon.  "  What  a  singular  word  to  use  !  Do 
you  mean  to  imply  the  possibility  of — of  any  falsity  on  his  part — any  intrigue 
to  appear  what  he  is  not  ?  " 

u  No,"  said  Kaulnitz,  with  hesitation.  "  Honestly,  I  cannot  say  so  much. 
An  impression  was  given  me  at  the  moment  of  his  signing  his  marriage  contract 
that  he  concealed  something;  but  it  was  a  mere  suspicion.  As  I  told  you,  the 
whole  Legitimist  world,  the  most  difficult  to  enter,  the  most  incredulous  of 
assumption,  received  him  with  open  arms.  All  his  papers  were  of  unimpeach- 
able regularity.  There  was  never  a  doubt  hinted  by  any  one;  and  yet  I  will 
confess  to  you,  my  dear  Egon,  since  we  are  speaking  in  confidence,  that  I  have 
had  always  my  own  doubts  as  to  his  marquisate  of  Sabran." 

"  Grosser  Gott !  "  exclaimed  Vasarhely,  as  he  started  from  his  seat.  "  Why 
did  you  not  stop  the  marriage  ?  " 

"  One  does  not  stop  a  marriage  by  a  mere  baseless  suspicion,"  replied 
Kaulnitz.  "  I  have  not  one  shadow  of  reason  for  my  probably  quite  unwar- 
ranted conjecture.  It  merely  came  into  my  mind  also  at  the  signing  of  the 
contracts.  I  had  already  done  all  I  could  to  oppose  the  marriage,  but  Wanda 
was  inflexible, — you  are  witness  of  the  charm  he  still  possesses  for  her, — and 
even  the  princess  was  scarcely  less  infatuated.  Besides,  it  must  be  granted 
that  few  men  are  more  attractive  in  every  way,  and,  as  he  is  one  of  us,  whatever 
else  he  be,  his  honor  is  now  our  honor,  as  you  said  yourself  the  other  day."  • 

"  One  could  always  kill  him,"  muttered  Vasarhely,  "  and  set  her  free  so,  if 
one  were  sure." 

"  Sure  of  what  ? "  said  Kaulnitz,  rather  alarmed  at  the  effect  of  his  own 
words.  "  You  Magyar  gentlemen  always  think  that  every  knot  can  be  cut  with 
a  sword.  If  he  were  a  mere  adventurer  (which  is  hardly  possible),  it  would  not 
mend  matters  for  you  to  run  him  through  the  heart;  there  are  his  children." 

"  Would  the  marriage  be  legal  if  his  name  were  assumed  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  She  could  have  it  annulled,  of  course,  both  by  Church  and  by 
law.  All  those  pretty  children  would  have  no  rights  and  no  name.  But  we  are 
talking  very  wildly  and  in  a  theatrical  fashion.  He  is  as  certainly  Marquis  de 
Sabran  as  I  am  Karl  von  Kaulnitz." 
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Vasarhely  said  nothing;  his  mind  was  in  tumult,  his  heart  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  secrecy  and  of  a  hope  that  was  guilty  and  mean. 

He  did  not  speak  to  his  companion  of  Vassia  Kazan,  but  his  conjecture 
seemed  to  hover  before  his  sight  like  a  black  cloud  which  grew  bigger  every 
hour. 

He  remained  at  Hohenszalras  throughout  the  autumnal  festivities.  He  felt 
as  if  he  could  not  go  away  with  that  doubt  still  unsolved,  without  that  suspicion 
either  confirmed  or  uprooted.  His  cousin  grew  as  uneasy  at  his  presence 
there  as  she  had  before  been  uneasy  at  his  absence.  Her  instinct  told  her  that 
he  was  the  foe  of  the  one  dearest  to  her  on  earth.  She  felt  that  the  gallant  and 
generous  temper  of  him  had  changed  and  grown  morose;  he  was  taciturn, 
moody,  solitary. 

He  spent  almost  all  his  time  out  of  doors,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  hardy 
sport  of  the  mountains  and  forests  with  a  sort  of  rage.  Guests  came  and  went 
at  the  castle;  some  were  imperial,  some  royal  people;  there  was  always  a 
brilliant  circle  of  notable  persons  there,  and  Sabran  played  his  part  as  their 
host  with  admirable  tact,  talent,  and  good  humor.  His  wit,  his  amiability,  his 
many  accomplishments,  and  his  social  charm  were  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
sombre  indifference  of  Vasarhely,  whom  men  had  no  power  to  amuse  and 
women  no  power  to  interest.  Prince  Egon  was  like  a  magnificent  picture  by 
Rembrandt,  as  he  sat  in  his  superb  uniform  in  a  corner  of  a  ball-room,  with  the 
collars  of  his  orders  blazing  with  jewels,  and  his  hands  crossed  on  the  diamond- 
studded  hilt  of  his  sword;  but  he  \va£  so  mute,  so  gloomy,  so  austere,  that  the 
vainest  coquette  there  ceased  to  hope  to  please  him,  and  his  most  cordial 
friends  found  his  curt  contemptuous  replies  destroy  their  desire  for  his  com- 
panionship. 

Wanda,  who  was  frankly  and  fondly 'attached  to  him,  began  to  long  for  his 
departure.  The  gaze  of  his  black  eyes,  fixed  in  their  fire  and  gloom  on  the 
little  gay  figures  of  her  children,  filled  her  with  a  vague  apprehension. 

"  "  If  he  would  only  find  some  one  and  be  happy,"  she  thought,  with  anger 
at  this  undesired  and  criminal  love  which  clung  to  her  so  persistently. 

"  Am  I  made  of  wax  ? "  he  said  to  her,  with  scorn,  when  she  ventured  to 
hint  at  her  wishes. 

"  How  I  wish  I  had  not  asked  him  to  remain  here  ! "  she  said  to  herself 
many  times.  It  was  not  possible  for  her  to  dismiss  her  cousin,  who  had  been 
from  his  infancy  accustomed  to  look  on  the  Hohenszalrasburg  as  his  second 
home.  But  as  circle  after  circle  of  guests  came,  went,  and  were  replaced  by 
others,  and  Egon  Vasarhely  still  retained  the  rooms  in  the  west  tower  that  had 
been  his  from  boyhood,  his  continual  presence  grew  irksome  and  irritating 
to  her. 

"  He  forgets  that  it  is  now  my  husband's  house  ! "  she  thought. 
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There  was  only  one  living  creature  in  all  the  place  to  whom  Vasarhely 
unbent  from  his  sullen  and  haughty  reserve,  and  that  one  was  the  child  Bela. 

Bela  was  as  beautiful  as  the  morning  with  his  shower  of  golden  hair,  and 
his  eyes  like  sapphires,  and  his  skin  like  a  lily.  With  curious  self-torture 
Vasarhely  would  attract  the  child  to  him  by  tales  of  daring  and  of  sport,  and 
would  watch  with  intent  eyes  every  line  of  the  small  face,  trying  therein  to  read 
the  secret  of  the  man  by  whom  this  child  had  been  begotten.  Bela,  all  uncon- 
scious, was  proud  of  this  interest  displayed  in  him  by  this  mighty  soldier,  of 
whose  deeds  in  war  Ulrich  and  Hubert  and  Otto  told  such  Homeric  tales. 

"  Bela  will  fight  with  you  when  he  is  big,"  he  would  say,  trying  to  enclose 
the  jewelled  hilt  of  Vasarhely's  sword  in  his  tiny  fingers  or  trotting  after  him 
through  the  silence  of  the  tapestried  corridors.  When  she  saw  them  thus 
together,  she  felt  that  she  could  understand  the  superstitious  fear  of  Oriental 
women  when  their  children  are  looked  at  fixedly. 

"You  are  very  good  to  my  boy,"  she  said  once  to  Vasarhely  when  he  had 
let  the  child  chatter  by  his  side  for  hours. 

Vasarhely  turned  away  abruptly. 

"  There  are  times  when  I  could  kill  your  son,  because  he  is  his,"  he 
muttered,  "and  there  are  times  when  I  could  worship  him,  because  he  is 
yours." 

"  Do  not  talk  so,  Egon,"  she  said,  gravely.  "  If  you  will  feel  so,  it  is  best 
— I  must  say  it — it  is  best  that  you  should  see  neither  my  child  nor  me." 

He  took  no  notice  of  her  words. 

"  The  children  would  always  be  yours,"  he  muttered.  "  You  would  never 
leave  him,  never  disgrace  him  for  their  sake;  even  if  one  knew — it  would  be 
of  no  use." 

"Dear  Egon,"  she  said,  in  real  distress,  "what  strange  things  are  you 
saying  ?  Are  you  mad  ?  Whose  disgrace  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Let  us  suppose  an  extreme  case,"  he  said,  with  a  hard  laugh.  "Suppose 
their  father  were  base,  or  vile,  or  faithless,  would  you  hate  the  children  ? 
Surely  you  would." 

"  I  have  not  imagination  enough  to  suppose  any  such  thing,"  she  said,  very 
coldly.  "  And  you  do  not  know  what  a  mother's  love  is,  my  cousin." 

He  walked  away,  leaving  her  abruptly. 

"How  strange  he  grows!"  she  thought.  "Surely  his  mind  must  be 
touched;  jealousy  is  a  sort  of  madness." 

She  bade  the  children's  attendants  keep  Count  Bela  more  in  the  nurseries; 
she  told  them  that  the  child  teased  her  guests,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  run 
so  often  at  his  will  and  whim  over  the  house.  She  never  seriously  feared  that 
Egon  would  harm  the  child;  his  noble  and  chivalrous  nature  could  not  have 
changed  so  cruelly  as  that;  but  it  hurt  her  to  see  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  son 
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of  Sabran  with  such  persistent  interrogation  and  so  strange  an  intensity  of 
observation.  It  made  her  think  of  old  Italian  tales  of  the  evil  eye. 

She  did  not  know  that  Vasarhely  had  come  thither  with  a  sincere  and 
devout  intention  to  conquer  his  jealous  hatred  of  her  husband  and  to  habituate 
himself  to  the  sight  of  her  in  the  new  relations  of  her  life.  She  did  not  know 
that  he  would  probably  have  honestly  tried  to  do  his  duty,  and  honestly  striven 
to  feel  at  least  esteem  for  one  so  near  to  her,  if  the  suspicion  which  had  become 
almost  certainty  in  his  own  mind  had  not  made  him  believe  that  he  saw  in 
Sabran  a  traitor,  a  bastard,  and  a  criminal,  whose  offences  were  the  deepest  of 
all  possible  offences,  and  whose  degradation  was  the  lowest  of  all  possible 
degradation,  in  the  sight  of  the  haughty  magnate  of  Hungary,  steeped  to  the 
lips  in  all  the  traditions  and  the  convictions  of  an  unsullied  nobility.  If  what 
he  believed  were  indeed  the  truth,  he  would  hold  Sabran  lower  than  any  beggar 
crouching  at  the  gate  of  his  palace  in  Buda,  than  any  gypsy  wandering  in  the 
woods  of  his  mountain-fortress  of  Taroc.  If  what  he  believed  were  the  truth, 
no  leper  would  seem  to  him  so  loathsome  as  this  brilliant  and  courtly  gentle- 
man to  whom  his  cousin  had  given  her  hand,  her  honor,  and  her  life. 

"  Doubt,  like  a  raging  tooth,"  gnawed  at  his  heart,  and  a  hope,  which  he 
knew  was  dishonorable  to  his  chivalry,  sprang  up  in  him,  vague,  timid,  and 
ashamed.  If  indeed  it  were  as  he  believed,  would  not  such  crime,  proven  on 
the  sinner,  part  him  forever  from  the  pure,  proud  life  of  Wanda  von  Szalras  ? 
And  then,  as  he  thought  thus,  he  groaned  in  spirit,  remembering  the  children, 
— the  children  with  their  father's  face  and  their  father's  taint  in  them,  forever 
living  witnesses  of  their  mother's  surrender  to  a  lying  hound. 

"  Your  cousin  cannot  be  said  to  contribute  to  the  gayety  of  your  house- 
parties,  my  love,"  Sabran  observed  with  a  smile  one  day  when  they  received 
the  announcement  of  an  intended  visit  from  one  of  the  archdukes.  Egon 
Vasarhely  was  still  there,  and  even  his  cousin,  much  as  she  longed  for  his 
departure,  could  not  openly  urge  it  upon  him:  relationship  and  hospitality 
alike  forbade. 

"  He  is  sadly  changed,"  she  answered.  "  He  was  always  silent,  but  he  is 
now  morose.  Perhaps  he  lives  too  much  at  Taroc,  where  all  is  very  wild  and 
solitary." 

"  He  lives  too  much  in  your  memory,"  said  Sabran,  with  no  compassion. 
"  Could  he  determine  to  forgive  my  marriage  with  you,  there  would  be  a  chance 
for  him  to  recover  his  peace  of  mind.  Only,  my  Wanda,  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  man  to  be  consoled  for  the  loss  of  you." 

"But  that  is  nothing  new,"  she  answered,  with  impatience.  "If  he  felt 
so  strongly  against  you,  why  did  he  come  here  ?  It  was  not  like  his  high, 
chivalrous  honor." 

"  Perhaps  he  came  with  the  frank  will  to  be  reconciled  to  his  fate,"  said 
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Sabran,  not  knowing  how  closely  he  struck  the  truth,  "  and  at  the  sight  of  you, 
of  all  that  he  lost  and  that  I  gained,  he  cannot  keep  his  resolution." 

"  Then  he  should  go  away,"  she  said,  with  that  indifference  to  all  others 
save  the  one  beloved  which  all  love  begets. 

"  I  think  he  should.     But  who  can  tell  him  so  ?  " 

"I  did  myself,  the  other  day.  I  shall  tell  him  so  more  plainly,  if  needful. 
Who  cannot  honor  you  shall  be  no  friend  of  mine,  no  guest  of  ours." 

"  Oh,  my  love,"  said  Sabran,  whose  conscience  was  touched,  "  do  not  have 
feud  with  your  relatives  for  my  sake.  They  are  worthier  than  I." 

The  archduke,  with  his  wife,  arrived  there  on  the  following  day,  and  Hohen- 
szalras  was  gorgeous  in  the  September  sun,  with  all  the  pomp  with  which  the 
lords  of  it  had  always  welcomed  their  Imperial  friends.  Vasarhely  looked  on 
as  a  spectator  at  a  play  when  he  watched  the  present  master  receive  the  Imperial 
prince  with  that  supreme  ease,  grace,  and  dignity  which  were  so  admirably  blent 
in  him. 

"  Can  he  be  but  a  marvellous  comedian  ?  "  wondered  the  man,  to  whom  a 
bastard  was  less  even  than  a  peasant. 

There  was  nothing  of  vanity,  of  effort,  of  assumption,  visible  in  the  perfect 
manner  of  his  host.  He  seemed  to  the  backbone,  in  all  the  difficult  subtilties 
of  society,  as  in  the  simple  frank  intercourse  of  man  and  man,  that  which  even 
Kaulnitz  had  conceded  that  he  was,  gentilhoinme  de  race.  Could  he  have  been 
born  a  serf, — bred  from  the  hour's  caprice  of  a  voluptuary  fora  serving-woman  ? 

Vasarhely  sat  mute,  sunk  so  deeply  in  his  own  thoughts  that  all  the  festivities 
round  him  went  by  like  a  pageantry  on  a  stage,  in  which  he  had  no  part. 

"  He  looks  like  the  statue  of  the  Commendatore,"  said  Olga  Brancka,  who 
had  returned  from  the  archducal  visit,  as  she  glanced  at  the  sombre,  stately 
figure  of  her  brother-in-law.  Sabran,  to  whom  she  spoke,  laughed  with  a  little 
uneasiness.  Would  the  hand  of  Egon  Vasarhely  ever  seize  him  and  drag  him 
downward,  like  the  hand  of  the  statue  in  "  Don  Giovanni "  ? 

"  What  a  pity  that  Wanda  did  not  marry  him,  and  that  I  did  not  marry 
you  ! "  said  Madame  Brancka,  saucily,  but  with  a  certain  significance  of 
meaning. 

"You  do  me  infinite  honor  !"  he  answered.  "But,  at  the  risk  of  seeming 
most  ungallant,  I  must  confess  the  truth.  I  am  grateful  that  the  gods  arranged 
matters  as  they  are.  You  are  enchanting,  Madame  Olga,  as  a  guest;  but  as  a 
wife — alas  !  who  can  drink  kiimmel  every  day  !  " 

She  smiled  enchantingly,  showing  her  pretty  teeth,  but  she  was  bitterly 
angered.  She  had  wished  for  a  compliment  at  the  least.  "  What  can  these 
men  see  in  Wanda  ?  "  she  thought,  savagely.  "  She  is  handsome  it  is  true,  but 
she  has  no  coquetry,  no  animation,  no  passion.  She  is  dressed  by  Worth,  and 
has  a  marvellous  quantity  of  old  jewels;  but  for  that,  no  one  would  say  any- 
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thing  of  her  except  that  she  was  much  too  tall  and  had  a  German  face  ! "  And 
she  persuaded  herself  that  it  was  so.  If  the  Venus  de'  Medici  could  be 
animated  into  life,  women  would  only  remark  that  her  waist  was  large. 

Madame  Olga  was  still  a  very  lovely  woman,  and  took  care  to  be  never 
seen  except  at  her  loveliest.  She  always  treated  Sabran  with  a  great  familiarity, 
which  his  wife  was  annoyed  by,  though  she  did  not  display  her  annoyance. 
Madame  Brancka  always  called  him  mon  cousin  or  beau  cousin,  in  the  language 
she  usually  used,  and  affected  much  more  previous  knowledge  of  him  than 
their  acquaintance  warranted,  since  it  had  been  merely  such  slight  intimacy 
as  results  from  moving  in  the  same  society.  She  was  a  small  woman,  but  of 
great  spirit;  she  shot,  fished,  rode,  and  played  billiards  with  equal  skill;  she 
affected  an  adoration  of  the  most  dangerous  sports,  and  even  made  a  point  of 
sharing  the  bear-  and  the  boar-hunt.  Wanda,  who,  though  a  person  of  much 
greater  real  courage,  abhorred  all  the  cruelties  and  ferocities  that  perforce 
accompany  sport,  saw  her  with  some  irritation  go  out  with  Sabran  on  these 
expeditions. 

"Women  are  utterly  out  of  place  in  such  sport  as  that,  Olga,"  she  urged 
to  her,  "  and  indeed  are  very  apt  to  bring  the  men  into  peril;  for  of  course  no 
man  can  take  care  of  himself  whilst  he  has  the  safety  of  a  woman  to  attend  to: 
she  must  of  necessity  distract  and  trouble  him." 

But  the  Countess  Stefan  only  laughed,  and  slipped  with  affectation  her 
jewelled  hunting-knife  into  its  place  in  her  girdle. 

Throughout  the  archduke's  visit,  and  after  the  prince's  departure,  Vasarhely 
continued  to  stay  on,  whilst  a  succession  of  other  guests  came  and  went,  and 
the  summer  deepened  into  autumn.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  leave  his  cousin's 
house  with  that  doubt  unsolved;  yet  he  knew  that  he  might  stay  on  forever 
with  no  more  certainty  to  reward  him  and  confirm  his  suspicions  than  he 
possessed  now.  His  presence  annoyed  his  host,  but  Sabran  was  too  polished 
a  gentleman  to  betray  his  irritation;  sometimes  Vasarhely  shunned  his  presence 
and  his  conversation  for  days  together,  at  other  times  he  sought  them,  and 
rode  with  him,  shot  with  him,  and  played  cards  with  him,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
gathering  from  some  chance  admission  or  allusion  some  clue  to  Sabran's  early 
days.  But  a  perfectly  happy  man  is  not  given  at  any  time  to  retrospection, 
and  Sabran  less  than  most  men  loved  his  past.  He  would  gladly  have  forgotten 
everything  that  he  had  ever  done  or  said  before  his  marriage  at  the  Hofburg. 

The  intellectual  powers  and  accomplishments  of  Sabran  dazzled  Vasarhely 
with  a  saddened  sense  of  inferiority.  Like  most  great  soldiers,  he  had  a 
genuine  humility  in  his  measurement  of  himself.  He  knew  that  he  had  no 
talents  except  as  a  leader  of  cavalry.  "  It  is  natural  that  she  never  looked  at 
me,"  he  thought,  "  when  she  had  once  seen  this  man,  with  his  wit,  his  grace, 
his  facility."  He  could  not  even  regard  the  skill  of  Sabran  in  the  arts,  in  the 
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Salon,  in  the  theatre,  with  the  contempt  which  the  "  Wild  Boar  of  Tar5c " 
might  have  felt  for  a  mere  maker  of  music,  a  squire  of  dames,  a  writer  of 
sparkling  little  comedies,  a  painter  of  screens,  because  he  knew  that  both  at 
Idrac  and  in  France  Sabran  had  shown  himself  the  possessor  of  those  martial 
and  virile  qualities  by  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  which  the  Hungarian  noble 
measured  all  men.  He  himself  could  only  love  well  and  live  well:  he  reflected 
sadly  that  honesty  and  honor  are  not  alone  enough  to  draw  love  in  return. 

As  the  weeks  passed  on,  his  host  grew  so  accustomed  to  his  presence  there 
that  it  ceased  to  give  him  offence  or  cause  him  anxiety. 

"  He  is  not  amusing,  and  he  is  not  always  polite,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  but 
if  he  likes  to  consume  his  soul  in  gazing  at  you,  I  am  not  jealous,  my  Wanda; 
and  so  taciturn  a  rival  would  hardly  ever  be  a  dangerous  one." 

"  Do  not  jest  about  it,"  she  answered  him,  with  some  real  pain.  "  I  should 
be  very  vexed  at  his  remaining  here,  were  it  not  that  I  feel  sure  he  will  in  time 
learn  to  live  down  his  regrets  and  to  esteem  and  appreciate  you." 

"Who  knows  but  his  estimation  of  me  may  not  be  the  right  one?"  said 
Sabran,  with  a  pang  of  sad  self-knowledge.  And,  although  he  did  not  attach 
any  significance  to  the  prolonged  sojourn  of  the  lord  of  Taroc  and  Kohacs,  he 
began  to  desire  once  more  that  his  guest  would  return  to  the  solitudes  of  the 
Carlowitz  vineyards,  or  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  woods. 

When  over  seven  weeks  had  passed  by,  he  began  to  think  that  to  stay  in 
Iselthal  was  useless  and  impossible,  and  he  had  heard  from  Tar6c  tidings 
which  annoyed  him, — that  his  brother  Stefan  and  his  wife,  availing  themselves 
of  his  general  permission  to  visit  any  one  of  his  places  when  they  chose,  had  so 
strained  the  meaning  of  the  permission  that  they  had  gone  to  his  castle  in  the 
Carpathians,  with  a  score  of  their  Parisian  friends,  and  were  there  keeping  high 
holiday  and  festival,  to  the  scandal  of  his  grave  old  stewards,  and  their  own 
exceeding  diversion.  Hospitable  to  excess  as  he  was,  the  liberty  displeased 
him,  especially  as  his  men  wrote  him  word  that  his  favorite  horses  were  being 
ruined  by  over-driving,  and  in  the  list  of  the  guests  which  they  sent  him  were 
the  names  of  more  than  one  too  notorious  lady,  against  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  repeatedly  counselled  Olga  Brancka.  He  would  not  have  cared  much 
what  they  had  done  at  any  other  of  his  houses,  but  at  Taroc  his  mother,  whom 
he  had  adored,  had  lived  and  died,  and  the  place  was  sacred  to  him. 

He  determined  to  tear  himself  away  from  Hohenszalras  and  go  and  scatter 
these  gay  unbidden  revellers  in  the  dusky  Carpathian  forests.  "  I  cannot  stay 
here  forever,"  he  thought,  "  and  I  might  be  here  for  years  without  acquiring 
any  more  certainty  than  my  own  conviction.  Either  I  am  wrong,  or  he  has 
nothing  to  conceal,  or  if  I  be  right  he  is  too  wary  to  betray  himself.  If  only  I 
could  see  his  shoulder  where.  I  struck  the  dagger;  but  I  cannot  go  into  his  bath- 
room and  say  to  him,  '  You  are  Vassia  Kazan  1 '  " 
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He  resolved  to  leave  on  the  day  after  the  morrow.  For  the  next  day  there 
was  organized  on  a  large  scale  a  bear-hunt,  to  which  the  nobility  of  the  Tauern 
had  been  bidden.  There  were  only  some  half-dozen  men  then  staying  in  the 
burg,  most  of  them  Austrian  soldiers.  The  delay  gave  him  the  chance  he 
longed  for,  which  but  for  an  accident  he  might  never  have  had,  though  he  had 
tarried  there  half  a  century.  Early  in  the  morning  there  was  a  great  breakfast 
in  the  Rittersaal,  at  which  Wanda  did  not  appear.  Sabran  received  the  nobles 
and  gentry  of  the  province,  and  did  the  honors  of  his  table  with  his  habitual 
courtliness  and  grace.  He  was  not  hospitable  in  Vasarhely's  sense  of  the  word: 
he  was  too  easily  wearied  by  others,  and  too  contemptuous  of  ordinary  humanity; 
but  he  was  alive  to  the  pleasure  of  being  lord  of-Hohenszalras,  and  sensible  of 
the  favor  with  which  he  was  looked  upon  by  a  nobility  commonly  so  exclusive 
and  intolerant  of  foreign  invasion. 

Breakfast  over,  the  whole  party  went  out  and  up  into  the  high  woods.  The 
sport  at  Hohenszalras  always  gave  fair  play  to  beast  and  bird.  In  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  his  wife,  Sabran  would  have  none  of  those  battues  which  make 
of  the  covert  or  the  forest  a  slaughter-house.  He  himself  disdained  that  sort 
of  sport,  and  liked  danger  and  adventure  to  mingle  with  his  out-of-door 
pastimes.  Game  fairly  found  by  the  spaniel  or  the  pointer,  the  boar,  the  wolf, 
the  bear,  honestly  started  and  given  its  fair  chance  of  escape  or  revenge,  the 
steinbock  stalked  in  a  long  hard  day  with  peril  and  effort,  these  were  all  delight- 
ful to  him  on  occasion;  but  for  the  crowded  drive,  the  horde  of  beaters,  the 
terrified  bewildered  troop  of  forest  denizens  driven  with  sticks  on  to  the  very 
barrels  of  the  gunners,  for  this  he  had  the  boundless  contempt  of  a  man  who 
had  chased  the  buffalo  over  the  prairie,  and  lassoed  the  wild  horse  and  the  wild 
bull  leaning  down  from  the  saddle  of  his  mustang.  The  day  passed  off  well, 
and  his  guests  were  all  content;  he  alone  was  not,  because  a  large  brown  bear 
which  he  had  sighted  and  fired  at  twice  had  escaped  him,  and  roused  that 
blood-lust  in  him  which  is  in  the  hearts  of  all  men. 

"  Will  you  come  out  alone  with  me  to-morrow  and  try  for  that  grand  brute  ?" 
he  said  to  Vasarhely,  as  the  last  of  his  guests  took  their  departure. 

Vasarhely  hesitated. 

"I  intended  to  leave  to-morrow;  I  have  been  here  too  long.  But,  since 
you  are  so  good,  I  will  stay  twenty-four  hours  longer." 

He  was  ashamed  in  his  own  heart  of  the  willingness  with  which  he  caught 
at  the  excuse  to  remain  within  sight  of  his  cousin  and  within  watch  of  Sabran. 

"I  am  charmed,"  said  his  host,  in  himself  regretful  that  he  had  suggested 
a  reason  for  delay:  he  had  not  known  that  the  other  had  intended  to  leave  so 
soon.  They  remained  together  on  the  terrace,  giving  directions  to  the  ja'ger- 
meisters  for  the  bear-hunt  the  next  day. 

Vasarhely   looked   at   his    successful   rival,  and    said   to   himself,    "  It   is 
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impossible.  I  must  be  mad  to  dream  it.  I  am  misled  by  a  mere  chance 
resemblance,  and  even  my  own  memory  may  have  deceived  me;  I  was  but  a 
child." 

In  the  forenoon  they  both  went  out  into  the  high  hills  again,  where  the  wild 
creatures  had  their  lairs  and  were  but  seldom  troubled  by  a  rifle-shot.  They 
brought  down  some  black  grouse  and  hazel  grouse  and  mountain  partridges  on 
their  upward  way.  The  jagers  were  scattered  in  the  woods;  the  day  was  still 
and  cloudy,  a  true  sportsman's  day,  with  no  gleam  of  sun  to  shine  in  their  eyes 
and  on  the  barrels  of  their  rifles.  Sabran  shooting  to  the  right,  Vasarhely  to 
the  left,  they  went  through  the  grassy  drives  that  climbed  upward  and  upward, 
and  many  a  mountain  hare  was  rolled  over  in  their  path,  and  many  a  ptarmigan 
and  capercailzie.  But  when  they  reached  the  high  pine  forests  where  the  big 
game  harbored,  they  ceased  to  shoot,  and  advanced  silently,  waiting  and  reserv- 
ing their  fire  for  any  large  beast  their  jagers  might  start  and  drive  towards 
them  from  above.  In  the  grayness  of  the  day  the  upper  woods  were  almost 
dusky,  so  thickly  stood  the  cembras  and  the  Siberian  pines.  There  was  every- 
where the  sound  of  rushing  waters,  some  above,  some  underground. 

"  The  first  beast  to  you,  the  second  to  me,"  said  Sabran  in  a  whisper  to  his 
companion,  who  demurred  and  declared  that  the  first  fire  should  be  his  host's. 

"  No,"  said  Sabran.  "  I  am  at  home.  Permit  me  so  small  a  courtesy  to 
my  guest." 

Vasarhely  flushed  darkly.  In  his  very  politeness  this  man  seemed  to  him 
to  contrive  to  sting  and  wound  him. 

Sabran,  however,  who  had  meant  nothing  more  than  he  had  said,  did  not 
observe  the  displeasure  he  had  caused,  and  paused  at  the  spot  agreed  upon 
with  Otto,  a  grassy  spot  where  four  drives  met.  There  they  both  in  absolute 
silence  waited  and  watched  for  what  the  hunter's  patron,  good  St.  Hubert, 
might  vouchsafe  to  send  them.  They  had  so  waited  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  down  one  of  the  drives  made  dusky  by  the  low  hanging  arolla 
boughs  there  came  towards  them  a  great  dark  beast,  and  would  have  gone  by 
them  had  not  Vasarhely  fired  twice  as  it  approached.  The  bear  rolled  over, 
shot  through  the  head  and  heart. 

"Well  done  !  "  cried  Sabran,  but  scarcely  were  the  words  off  his  lips  when 
another  bear  burst  through  the  boughs  ahead  of  him  by  fifty  yards.  He 
levelled  his  rifle  and  received  its  approach  with  two  bullets  in  rapid  succession. 
But  neither  had  entered  a  vital  part,  and  the  animal,  only  rendered  furious  by 
pain,  reared  and  came  towards  him  with  deadliest  intent,  its  great  fangs  grin- 
ning. He  fired  again,  and  this  shot  struck  home.  The  poor  brute  fell  with  a 
crash,  the  blood  pouring  from  its  mouth.  It  was  not  dead,  and  its  agony  was  great. 

"  I  will  give  it  the  coup  de  grace,"  said  Sabran,  who,  for  his  wife's  sake,  was 
as  humane  as  any  hunter  ever  can  be  to  the  beasts  he  slew. 
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"  Take  care,"  said  Vasarhely.  "  It  is  dangerous  to  touch  a  wounded  bear. 
I  have  known  one  that  looked  stone  dead  rise  up  and  kill  a  man." 

Sabran  did  not  heed.  He  went  up  to  the  poor,  panting,  groaning  mass 
of  fur  and  flesh,  and  drew  his  hunting-knife  to  give  it  the  only  mercy  that  it 
was  now  possible  for  it  to  receive.  But  as  he  stooped  to  plunge  the  knife  into 
his  heart  the  bear  verified  the  warning  he  had  been  given.  Gathering  all  its 
oozing  strength  in  one  dying  effort  to  avenge  its  murder,  it  leaped  on  him, 
dashed  him  to  the  earth,  and  clung  to  him  with  claw  and  tooth  fast  in  his  flesh. 
He  freed  his  right  arm  from  its  ponderous  weight,  its  horrible  grip,  and  stabbed 
it  with  his  knife  as  it  clung  to  and  lacerated  him  where  he  lay  upon  the  grass. 
In  an  instant,  Vasarhely  and  the  ja'ger  who  was  with  them  were  by  his  side, 
freed  him  from  the  animal,  and  raised  him  from  the  ground.  He  was  deluged 
with  its  blood  and  his  own.  Vasarhely  for  one  moment  of  terrible  joy,  for 
which  he  loathed  himself  afterwards,  thought,  "  Is  he  dead  ?  "  Men  had  died 
of  lesser  things  than  this. 

He  stood  erect  and  smiled,  and  said  that  it  was  nothing,  but  even  as  he 
spoke  a  faintness  came  over  him,  and  his  lips  turned  gray. 

The  jagar  supported  him  tenderly,  and  would  have  had  him  sit  down  upon 
a  boulder  of  rock,  but  he  resisted. 

"  Let  me  go  to  that  water,"  he  said,  feebly  looking  to  a  spot  a  few  yards 
off,  where  one  of  the  many  torrents  of  the  Hohe  Tauern  tumbled  from  the 
wooded  cliff  above  through  birch  and  beech  wood,  and,  rushing  underground, 
left  a  clear  round  brown  pool  among  the  ferns.  He  took  a  draught  from 
the  flask  of  brandy  tendered  him  by  the  lad,  and,  leaning  on  the  youth  and 
struggling  against  the  sinking  swoon  that  was  coming  on  him,  walked  to  the 
edge  of  the  pool,  and  dropped  down  there  on  one  of  the  mossy  stones  which 
served  as  a  rough  chair. 

"  Strip  me,  and  wash  the  blood  away,"  he  said  to  the  huntsman,  whilst 
the  green  wood,  and  the  daylight,  and  the  face  of  the  man  grew  dim  to  him, 
and  seemed  to  recede  farther  and  farther  in  a  misty  darkness.  The  youth 
obeyed,  and  cut  away  the  velvet  coat,  the  cambric  shirt,  till  he  was  naked  to 
his  waist;  then,  making  sponges  of  handkerchiefs,  the  ja'ger  began  to  wash  the 
blood  away  and  stanch  it  as  best  he  could. 

Egon  Vasarhely  stood  by,  without  offering  any  aid;  his  eyes  were  fastened 
on  the  magnificent  bust  of  Sabran,  as  the  sunlight  fell  on  the  fair  blue-veined 
flesh,  the  firm  muscles,  the  symmetrical  throat,  the  slender  yet  sinewy  arms, 
round  one  of  which  was  clasped  a  bracelet  of  fair  hair.  He  had  the  chance  he 
needed. 

He  approached  and  told  the  lad  roughly  to  leave  the  marquis  to  him,  he  was 
doing  him  more  harm  than  good;  he  himself  had  seen  many  battle-fields,  and 
many  men  bleeding  to  death  upon  their  mother  earth.  By  this  time  Sabran's 
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eyes  were  closed;  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  anything,  a  great  dumbness  and 
infinite  exhaustion  had  fallen  upon  him;  his  lips  moved  feebly.  "Wanda!" 
he  said  once  or  twice;  "  Wanda  !  " 

The  face  of  the  man  who  leaned  above  him  grew  dark  as  night;  he  gnashed 
his  teeth  as  he  began  his  errand  of  mercy. 

"  Leave  me  with  your  lord,"  he  said  to  the  young  jager.  "  Go  you  to  the 
castle.  Find  Herr  Greswold,  bring  him;  do  not  alarm  the  countess,  and  say 
nothing  to  the  household." 

The  huntsman  went,  fleet  as  a  roe.  Vasarhely  remained  alone  with  Sabran, 
who  only  heard  the  sound  of  the  rushing  water  magnified  a  million  times  on 
his  dulled  ear. 

Vasarhely  tore  the  shirt  in  shreds,  and  laved  and  bathed  the  wounds,  and 
then  began  to  bind  them  with  the  skill  of  a  soldier  who  had  often  aided  his 
own  wounded  troopers.  But  first  of  all,  when  he  had  washed  the  blood  away, 
he  searched  with  keen  and  eager  eyes  for  a  scar  on  the  white  skin, — and 
found  it. 

On  the  right  shoulder  was  a  small  triangular  mark, — the  mark  of  what,  to 
a  soldier's  eyes,  told  of  an  old  wound.  When  he  saw  it,  he  smiled  a  cruel 
smile,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of  healing. 

Sabran  leaned  against  the  rock  behind  him;  his  eyes  were  still  closed,  the 
pulsations  of  his  heart  were  irregular.  He  had  lost  a  great  quantity  of  blood, 
and  the  pool  at  his  feet  was  red.  They  were  but  flesh-wounds,  and  there  was 
no  danger  in  them  themselves,  but  great  veins  had  been  severed,  and  the  blood 
had  hurried  forth  in  torrents.  Vasarhely  thrust  the  flask  between  his  lips,  but 
he  could  not  swallow. 

All  had  been  done  that  could  be  for  the  immediate  moment.  The  stillness 
of  the  deep  woods  was  around  them;  the  body  of  the  black  bear  lay  on  the 
blood-soaked  grass;  vultures,  scenting  death,  were  circling  above  against 
the  blue  sky.  Over  the  mind  of  his  foe  swept  at  the  sight  of  them  one  of 
those  hideous  temptations  which  assail  the  noblest  natures  in  an  hour  of  hatred. 
If  he  tore  the  bandages  he  had  placed  there  off  the  rent  veins  of  the  unconscious 
man  whom  he  watched,  the  blood  would  leap  out  again  in  floods,  and  so 
weaken  the  laboring  heart  that  in  ten  minutes  more  its  powers  would  fall  so  low 
that  all  aid  would  be  useless.  Never  more  would  the  lips  of  Sabran  meet  those 
of  his  wife  !  Never  more  would  his  dreams  be  dreamed  upon  her  breast ! 
For  the  moment  the  temptation  seemed  to  curl  about  him  like  a  flame;  he 
shuddered,  and  crossed  himself.  Was  he  a  soldier,  to  slay  in  cold  blood  by 
treachery  a  powerless  foe  ? 

He  leaned  over  his  foe  again,  and  again  tried  to  force  the  mouth-piece 
of  his  wine-flask  through  his  teeth.  A  few  drops  passed  them,  and  he  revived  a 
little,  and  swallowed  a  few  drops  more.  The  blood  was  arrested  in  its  escape, 
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and  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  returning  to  their  normal  measure;  after 
a  while  Sabran  unclosed  his  eyes,  and  looked  up  at  the  green  leaves,  at  the 
blue  sky. 

"Do  not  alarm  Wanda,"  he  said,  feebly.  "It  is  a  scratch:  it  will  be 
nothing.  Take  me  home." 

With  his  left  hand  he  felt  for  the  hair  bracelet  on  his  right  arm,  between 
the  shoulder  and  the  wrist.  It  was  stiff  with  his  own  blood. 

Then  Vasarhely  leaned  over  him  and  met  his  upward  gaze,  and  said  in  his 
ear,  that  seemed  still  filled  with  the  rushing  of  many  waters,  "You  are  Vassia 
Kazan  ! " 

When  a  little  later  the  huntsman  returned,  bringing  the  physician,  whom 
he  had  met  a  mile  nearer  the  house  in  the  woods,  and  some  peasants  bearing 
a  litter  made  out  of  pine  branches  and  wood  moss,  they  found  Sabran  stretched 
insensible  beside  the  water-pool;  and  Egon  Vasarhely,  who  stood  erect  beside 
him,  said,  in  a  strange  tone, — 

"  I  have  stanched  the  blood,  and  he  has  swooned,  you  see.  I  commit  him 
to  your  hands.  I  am  not  needed." 

And,  to  their  surprise,  he  turned  and  walked  away  with  swift  steps  into  the 
green  gloom  of  the  dense  forest. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

SABRAN  was  still  insensible  when  he  was  carried  to  the  house. 

When  he  regained  consciousness  he  was  on  his  own  bed,  and  his  wife  was 
bending  over  him.  A  convulsion  of  grief  crossed  his  face  as  he  lifted  his  eye- 
lids and  looked  at  her. 

"  Wanda,"  he  murmured,  feebly,  "  Wanda,  you  will  forgive " 

She  kissed  him  passionately,  while  her  tears  fell  like  rain  upon  his  forehead. 
She  did  not  hear  his  words  distinctly;  she  was  only  alive  to  the  intense  joy  of 
his  recovered  consciousness,  of  the  sound  of  his  voice,  of  the  sense  of  his  safety. 
She  kneeled  by  his  bed,  covering  his  hands  with  caresses,  prodigal  of  a  thousand 
names  of  love,  given  up  to  an  abandonment  of  terror  and  of  hope  which  broke 
down  all  the  serenity  and  self-command  of  her  habitual  temper.  She  was  not 
even  aware  of  the  presence  of  others.  The  overmastering  emotions  of  anguish 
and  of  joy  filled  her  soul,  and  made  her  seem  deaf,  indifferent,  to  all  living 
things  save  one. 

Sabran  lay  motionless.  He  felt  her  lips,  he  heard  her  voice;  he  did  not  look 
up  again,  nor  did  he  speak  again.  He  shut  his  eyes,  and  slowly  remembered 
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all  that  had  passed.  Greswold  approached  him  and  held  his  fingers  on  his  wrist, 
and  held  a  little  glass  to  his  mouth.  Sabran  put  it  away.  "  It  is  an  opiate,"  he 
said,  feebly;  "  I  will  not  have  it." 

He  was  resolute;  he  closed  his  teeth,  he  thrust  the  calming  draught  away. 

He  was  thinking  to  himself,  "  Sometimes  in  unconsciousness  one  speaks." 

"  You  are  not  in  great  pain  ? "  asked  the  physician.  He  made  a  negative 
movement  of  his  head.  What  were  the  fire  and  the  smart  of  his  lacerated  flesh, 
of  his  torn  muscles,  to  the  torments  of  his  fears,  to  the  agony  of  his  long-stifled 
conscience  ? 

"  Do  not  torment  him;  let  him  be  still,"  she  said  to  the  physician;  she  held 
his  hand  in  both  her  own  and  pressed  it  to  her  heart.  His  languid  eyes  thanked 
her,  then  closed  again. 

Herr  Greswold  withdrew  to  a  little  distance  and  waited.  It  seemed  to  him 
strange  that  a  man  of  the  high  courage  and  strong  constitution  of  Sabran  should 
be  thus  utterly  broken  down  by  any  wound  that  was  not  mortal, — should  be 
thus  sunk  into  dejection  and  apathy,  making  no  effort  to  raise  himself,  even  to 
console  and  reassure  his  wife.  It  was  not  like  his  careless  and  gallant  temper, 
his  virile  and  healthful  strength. 

It  was  true,  the  doctor  reflected,  that  he  had  lost  a  great  amount  of  blood. 
Such  a  loss  he  knew  sometimes  affects  the  heart  and  shatters  the  nervous 
system  in  many  unlooked-for  ways.  Yet,  he  thought,  there  was  something 
beyond  this.  The  attitude  and  regard  of  Egon  Vasarhely  had  been  unnatural 
at  such  an  hour  of  peril.  "  When  he  said,  just  now,  '  forgive,'  what  did  he 
mean  ? "  reflected  the  old  man,  whose  ear  had  caught  the  word  which  had 
escaped  that  of  Wanda,  who  had  been  only  alive  to  the  voice  she  adored. 

The  next  four  days  were  anxious  and  terrible.  Sabran  did  not  recover  as 
the  physician  expected  that  he  would,  seeing  the  nature  of  his  wounds  and  the 
naturally  elastic  and  sanguine  temperament  he  possessed.  He  slept  little,  had 
considerable  fever,  woke  from  the  little  rest  he  had  startled,  alarmed,  bathed 
in  cold  sweats;  at  other  times  he  lay  still  in  an  apathy  almost  comatose,  from 
which  all  the  caresses  and  entreaties  of  his  wife  failed  to  rouse  him.  They 
began  to  fear  that  the  discharge  from  the  arteries  had  in  some  subtle  and 
dangerous  manner  affected  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  composition  of  the 
blood,  and  produced  aneurism  or  pyaemia.  "  The  hero  of  Idrac  to  be  pros- 
trated by  a  mere  flesh-wound  !  "  thought  Herr  Greswold,  in  sore  perplexity. 
He  sent  for  a  great  man  of  science  from  Vienna,  who,  when  he  came,  declared 
the  treatment  admirable,  the  wounds  healthy,  the  heart  in  a  normal  state,  but 
added  that  it  was  evident  the  nervous  system  had  received  a  severe  shock,  the 
effects  of  which  still  remained. 

"  But  it  is  that  which  I  cannot  understand,"  said  the  old  man,  in  despair. 
"  If  you  only  knew  the  Marquis  de  Sabran  as  I  know  him, — the  most  coura- 
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geous,  the  most  gay,  the  most  resolute  of  men  !  A  man  to  laugh  at  death  in 
its  face  !  A  man  absolutely  without  fear  !  " 

The  other  assented. 

"Every  one  knows  what  he  did  in  the  floods  at  Idrac,"  he  answered;  "  but 
he  has  a  sensitive  temperament  for  all  that.  If  you  did  not  tell  me  it  is  impos- 
sible, I  should  say  that  he  had  had  some  mental  shock,  some  great  grief.  The 
prostration  seems  to  me  more  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body.  But  you  have 
assured  me  it  is  impossible." 

"  Impossible  !  There  does  not  live  on  earth  a  man  so  happy,  so  fortunate, 
so  blessed  in  all  the  world,  as  he." 

"  Men  have  a  past  that  troubles  them  sometimes,"  said  the  Vienna  physi- 
cian. "  Nay,  I  mean  nothing,  but  I  believe  that  M.  de  Sabran  was  a  man  of 
pleasure.  The  cup  of  pleasure  sometimes  has  dregs  that  one  must  drink  long 
afterwards.  I  do  not  mean  anything;  I  merely  suggest.  The  prostration  has, 
to  my  view,  its  most  probable  origin  in  mental  trouble;  but  it  would  do  him 
more  harm  than  good  to  excite  him  by  any  effort  to  certify  this.  To  the 
Countess  von  Szalras  I  have  merely  said  that  his  state  is  the  result  of  the  large 
loss  of  blood;  and  indeed,  after  all,  it  may  be  so." 

On  the  fifth  day,  Sabran,  still  lying  in  that  almost  comatose  silence  which 
had  been  scarcely  broken  since  his  accident,  said  in  a  scarce  audible  voice  to 
his  wife, — 

"  Is  .your  cousin  here  ? " 

She  stooped  towards  him  and  answered, — 

"Yes;  he  is  here,  love.  All  the  others  went  immediately,  but  Egon 
remained.  I  suppose  he  thought  it  looked  kinder  to  do  so.  I  have  scarcely 
seen  him,  of  course." 

The  pallor  of  his  face  grew  grayer;  he  turned  his  head  away  restlessly. 

"  Why  does  he  not  go  ?  "  he  muttered  in  his  throat.  "  Does  he  wait  for 
my  death  ? " 

"  Oh,  Rene  !  hush,  hush  ! "  she  said,  with  horror  and  amaze.  "  My  love, 
how  can  you  say  such  things  ?  You  are  in  no  danger;  the  doctor  assures  me 
so.  In  a  week  or  two  you  will  be  well,  you  will  be  yourself." 

"  Send  your  cousin  away." 

She  hesitated,  troubled  by  his  unreasoning,  restless  jealousy,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  only  consciousness  of  life  remaining  with  him.  "  I  will  obey  you, 
love;  you  are  lord  here,"  she  said,  softly,  "but  will  it  not  look  strange  ?  No 
guest  can  well  be  told  to  go." 

"  A  guest  ! — he  is  an  enemy  !  " 

She  sighed,  knowing  how  hopelessly  reason  can  struggle  against  the  delusions 
of  a  sick-bed.  "  I  will  tell  him  to  go  to-morrow,"  she  said,  to  soothe  him. 
"  To-night  it  is  too  late." 
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"Write  to  him:  do  not  leave  me." 

There  was  a  childlike  appeal  in  his  voice,  that  from  a  man  so  strong  had  a 
piteous  pathos. 

Her  eyes  swam  with  tears  as  she  heard. 

"  Oh,  my  dearest,  I  will  not  leave  you  ?  "  she  said,  passionately,  "  not  for 
one  moment  whilst  I  lire;  and  oh,  my  beloved,  what  could  death  ever  change 
in  me?  Have  you  so  little  faith  ?" 

"  You  do  not  know,"  he  said,  so  low  that  his  breath  scarcely  stirred  the  air. 

She  thought  that  he  was  tormented  by  a  doubt  that  she  would  not  be  faithful 
to  him  if  he  died.  She  stopped  and  kissed  him. 

"  My  own,  I  would  sooner  be  faithless  to  you  in  your  life  than  after  death. 
Surely  you  know  me  well  enough  to  know  that  at  the  least  ?" 

He  was  silent.  A  great  sigh  struggled  from  his  breast  and  escaped  his 
pale  lips  like  a  parting  breath. 

"Kiss  me  again,"  he  murmured;  "kiss  me  again,  whilst That  gives 

me  life,"  he  said,  as  he  drew  her  head  down  upon  his  bosom,  where  his  heart 
throbbed  laboredly.  A  little  while  later  he  fell  asleep.  He  slept  some  hours. 
When  he  awoke,  he  was  consumed  by  a  nameless  fear. 

"  Is  your  cousin  gone  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  told  him  that  it  was  one  o'clock  in  the  same  night;  she  had  not 
written  yet. 

"  Let  him  stay,"  he  said,  feverishly.  "  He  shall  not  think  I  fear  him.  Do 
you  hear  me  ?  Let  him  stay." 

The  words  seemed  to  her  the  causeless  caprice  of  a  jealousy  magnified  and 
distorted  by  the  weakness  of  fever.  She  strove  to  answer  him  calmly.  "  He 
shall  go  or  stay  as  you  please,"  she  assured  him.  "  What  does  it  matter,  dear, 
what  Egon  does  ?  You  always  speak  of  Egon.  You  have  never  spoken  of 
the  children  once." 

She  wanted  to  distract  his  thoughts.  She  was  pained  to  think  how  deep, 
though  unspoken,  his  antagonism  to  her  cousin  must  have  been,  "that  now  in 
his  feebleness  it  was  the  one  paramount  absorbing  thought. 

A  great  sadness  came  upon  his  face  as  she  spoke;  his  lips 'trembled  a  little. 

"  Ah  !  the  children,"  he  repeated.  "  Yes,  bring  them  to  me  to-morrow. 
Bela  is  too  like  me.  Poor  Bela  !  it  will  be  his  curse." 

"  It  is  my  joy  of  joys,"  she  murmured,  afraid  to  see  how  his  mind  seemed 
astray. 

A  shudder  that  was  almost  a  spasm  passed  over  him.  He  did  not  reply. 
He  turned  his  face  away  from  her  and  seemed  to  sleep. 

The  day  following  he  was  somewhat  calmer,  somewhat  stronger,  though 
his  fever  was  high. 

The  species  of  paralysis  that  had  seemed  to  fall  on  all  his  faculties  had  in 
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a  great  measure  left  him.  "You  wish  me  to  recover,"  he  said  to  her.  "I 
will  do  so,  though  perhaps  it  were  better  not." 

"  He  says  strange  things,"  she  said  to  Greswold.  "  I  cannot  think  why  he 
has  such  thoughts." 

"  It  is  not  he,  himself,  that  has  them;  it  is  his  fever,"  answered  the  doctor. 
"  Why,  in  fever,  do  people  often  hate  what  they  most  adore  when  they  are  in 
health  ? " 

She  was  reassured,  but  not  contented. 

The  children  were  brought  to  see  him.  Bela  had  with  him  an  ivory  air- 
gun,  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  blow  down  his  metal  soldiers;  he  looked 
at  his  father  with  awed,  dilated  eyes,  and  said  that  he  would  go  out  with  the 
gun  and  kill  the  brothers  of  the  bear  that  had  done  the  harm. 

"  The  bear  was  quite  right,"  said  Sabran.  "  It  was  I  who  was  wrong  to  take 
a  life  not  my  own." 

"  That  is  beyond  Bela,"  said  his  wife.  "  But  I  will  translate  it  to  him  into 
language  he  shall  understand,  though  I  fear  very  much,  say  what  I  will,  he  will 
be  a  hunter  and  a  soldier  one  day." 

Bela  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  knitting  his  fair  brows  as  he  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed. 

"  Bela  will  be  like  Egon,"  he  said,  "  with  all  gold  and  fur  to  dress  up  in,  and 
a  big  jewelled  sword,  and  ten  hundred  men  and  horses,  and  Bela  will  be  a  great 
killer  of  things  !  " 

Sabran  smiled  languidly,  but  she  saw  that  he  flinched  at  her  cousin's  name. 

"  I  shall  not  love  you,  Bela,  if  you  are  a  killer  of  things  that  are  God's  dear 
creatures,"  she  said,  as  she  sent  the  child  away. 

His  blue  eyes  grew  dark  with  anger. 

"  God  only  cares  about  Bela,"  he  said,  in  innocent  profanity,  with  a  pro- 
found sense  of  his  own  vastness  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  "  and  Gela,"  he  added, 
with  the  condescending  tenderness  wherewith  he  always  associated  his  brother 
and  himself. 

"  Where  could  he  get  all  that  overwhelming  pride  ?  "  she  said,  as  he  was  led 
away.  "  I  have  'tried  to  rear  him  so  simply.  Do  what  I  may,  he  will  grow 
arrogant  and  selfish." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Sabran,  very  bitterly,  "  what  avails  that  he  was  born  in 
your  bosom  ?  He  is  my  son  !  " 

"Gela  is  your  son,  and  he  is  so  different,"  she  answered,  not  seeking  to 
combat  the  self-censure  to  which  she  was  accustomed  in  him,  and  which  'she 
attributed  to  faults  or  follies  of  a  past  life,  magnified  by  a  conscience  too 
sensitive. 

"  He  is  all  yours,  then,"  he  said,  with  a  wan  smile.  "  You  have  prevailed 
over  evil." 
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In  a  few  days  later  his  recovery  had  progressed  so  far  that  he  had  regained 
his  usual  tone  and  look;  his  wounds  were  healing  and  his  strength  was  return- 
ing. He  seemed  to  the  keen  eyes  of  Greswold  to  have  made  a  supreme  effort 
to  conquer  the  moral  depression  into  which  he  had  sunk,  and  to  have  thrust 
away  his  malady  almost  by  force  of  will.  As  he  grew  better  he  never  spoke 
of  Egon  Vasarhely. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  from  his  accident  he  was  restored  enough  to  health 
for  apprehension  to  cease.  He  passed  some  hours  seated  at  an  open  window 
in  his  own  room.  He  never  asked  if  Vasarhely  were  still  there  or  not. 

Wanda,  who  never  left  him,  wondered  at  that  silence,  but  she  forbore  to 
bring  forward  a  name  which  had  had  such  power  to  agitate  him.  She  was 
troubled  at  the  nervousness  which  still  remained  to  him.  The  opening  of  a 
door,  the  sound  of  a  step,  the  entrance  of  a  servant,  made  him  start  and  turn 
pale.  When  she  spoke  of  it  with  anxiety  to  Herr  Joachim,  he  uttered  vague 
sentences  as  to  the  nervousness  which  was  consequent  on  great  loss  of  blood, 
and  brought  forward  instances  of  soldiers  who  had  lost  their  nerve  from  the 
same  cause.  It  did  not  satisfy  her.  She  was  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
warriors;  she  could  not  easily  believe  that  her  husband's  intrepid  and  careless 
courage  could  have  been  shattered  by  a  flesh-wound. 

"  Did  you  really  mean,"  he  said  abruptly  to  her  that  afternoon,  as  he  sat 
for  the  first  time  beside  the  open  panes  of  the  oriel, — "  did  you  really  mean 
that  were  I  to  die  you  would  never  forget  me  for  any  other  ?  " 

She  rose  quickly  as  if  she  had  been  stung,  and  her  face  flushed. 

"  Do  I  merit  that  doubt  from  you  ?  "  she  said.     "  I  think  not." 

She  spoke  rather  in  sadness  than  in  anger.  He  had  hurt  her;  he  could 
not  anger  her.  He  felt  the  rebuke. 

"Even  if  I  were  dead,  should  I  have  all  your  life?"  he  murmured,  in 
wonder  at  that  priceless  gift. 

"You  and  your  children,"  she  said,  gravely.  "Ah  !  what  can  death  do 
against  great  love  ?  Make  its  bands  stronger,  perhaps,  its  power  purer. 
Nothing  else." 

"  I  thank  you,"  he  said,  very  low,  with  great  humility,  with  intense  emotion. 
For  a  moment  he  thought — should  he  tell  her,  should  he  trust  this  deep 
tenderness  which  could  brave  death,  and  which  might  brave  even  shame 
unblenching  ?  He  looked  at  her  from  under  his  drooped  eyelids,  and  then — 
he  dared  not.  He  knew  the  pride  which  was  in  her  better  than  she  did, — her 
pride,  which  was  inherited  by  her  first-born  and  had  been  the  sign-manual  of 
all  her  imperious  race. 

He  looked  at  her  where  she  stood  with  the  light  falling  on  her  through  the 
amber  hues  of  painted  glass:  worn,  wan,  and  tired  by  so  many  days  and  nights 
of  anxious  vigil,  she  yet  looked  a  woman  whom  a  nation  might  salute  with  the 
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Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro  !  that  Maria  Theresa  heard.  All  that  a  great  race 
possesses  and  rejoices  in  of  valor,  of  tradition,  of  dignity,  of  high  honor,  and 
of  blameless  truth  was  expressed  in  her;  in  her  every  movement,  attitude, 
and  gesture  the  Eupatrid  spoke.  All  that  potent  and  subtile  sense  of  patrician 
descent  which  had  most  allured  and  intoxicated  him  in  other  days  now  awed 
and  daunted  him.  He  dared  not  tell  her  of  his  treason.  He  dared  not.  He 
was  as  a  false  conspirator  before  a  great  queen  he  has  betrayed. 

"Are  you  faint,  my  love  ?"  she  asked  him,  alarmed  to  see  the  change  upon 
his  face  and  the  exhaustion  with  which  he  sunk  backward  against  the  cushions 
of  his  chair. 

"  Mere  weakness;  it  will  pass,"  he  said,  smiling  as  best  he  might,  to  reassure 
her.  He  felt  like  a  man  who  slides  down  a  crevasse  and  has  time  and  con- 
sciousness enough  to  see  th.e  treacherous  ice  go  by  him,  the  black  abyss 
yawning  below  him,  the  cold,  dark  death  awaiting  him  beyond,  whilst  on  the 
heights  the  sun  is  shining. 

That  night  he  entreated  her  to  leave  him  and  rest.  He  assured  her  he  felt 
well;  he  feigned  a  need  of  sleep.  For  fifteen  nights  she  had  not  herself  lain 
down.  To  please  him,  she  obeyed,  and  the  deep  slumber  of  tired  nature  soon 
fell  upon  her.  When  he  thought  she  slept,  he  rose  noiselessly  and  threw  on  a 
long  velvet  coat,  sable-lined,  that  was  by  his  bedside,  and  looked  at  his  watch. 
It  was  midnight. 

He  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  open  door  into  his  wife's  chamber  and 
stood  beside  her  bed  for  a  moment,  gazing  at  her  as  she  slept.  She  seemed 
like  the  marble  statue  of  some  sleeping  saint;  she  lay  in  the  attitude  of  St. 
Cecilia  on  her  bier  at  Rome.  The  faint  lamplight  made  her  fair  skin  white  as 
snow.  Round  her  arm  was  a  bracelet  of  his  hair  like  the  one  which  he  wore 
of  hers.  He  stood  and  gazed  on  her,  then  slowly  turned  away.  Great  tears 
fell  down  his  cheeks  as  he  left  her  chamber.  He  opened  the  door  of  his  own 
room,  the  outer  one  which  led  into  the  corridor,  and  walked  down  the  long 
tapestry-hung  gallery  leading  to  the  guest-chambers.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
he  had  walked  without  assistance;  his  limbs  felt  strange  and  broken,  but  he 
held  on,  leaning  now  and  then  to  rest  against  the  arras.  The  whole  house 
was  still. 

He  took  his  way  straight  to  the  apartments  set  aside  for  guests.  All  was 
dark.  The  little  lamp  he  carried  shed  a  circle  of  light  about  his  steps,  but 
none  beyond  him.  When  he  reached  the  chamber  which  he  knew  was  Egon 
Vasarhely's,  he  did  not  pause.  He  struck  on  its  panels  with  a  firm  hand. 

The  voice  of  Vasarhely  asked  from  within,  "  Who  is  there  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing wrong  ?  " 

"  It  is  I  !     Open,"  answered  Sabran. 
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In  a  moment  more  the  door  unclosed.  Vasarhely  stood  within  it;  he  was 
not  undressed.  There  were  a  dozen  wax  candles  burning  in  silver  sconces  on 
the  table  within.  The  tapestried  figures  on  the  walls  grew  pale  and  colossal  in 
their  light.  He  did  not  speak,  but  waited. 

Sabran  entered  and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  His  face  was  bloodless, 
but  he  carried  himself  erect,  despite  the  sense  of  faintness  which  assailed  him. 

"  You  know  who  I  am  ?  "  he  said,  simply,  without  preface  or  supplication. 

Vasarhely  gave  a  gesture  of  assent. 

"  How  did  you  know  it  ?  " 

"  I  remembered,"  answered  the  other. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  If  Vasarhely  could  have  withered  to  the 
earth  by  a  gaze  of  scorn  the  man  before  him,  Sabran  would  have  fallen  dead. 
As  it  was,  his  eyes  dropped  beneath  the  look,  but  the  courage  and  the  dignity 
of  his  attitude  did  not  alter.  He  had  played  his  part  of  a  great  noble  for  so 
long  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  assumption  and  had  become  his  nature. 

"  You  will  tell  her  ? "  he  said,  and  his  voice  did  not  tremble,  though  his 
very  soul  seemed  to  swoon  within  him. 

"  I  shall  not  tell  her  !  " 

Vasarhely  spoke  with  effort;  his  words  were  hoarse  and  stern. 

"You  will  not?" 

An  immense  joy,  unlocked  for,  undreamed  of,  sprang  up  in  him,  checked 
as  it  rose  by  incredulity. 

"  But  you  loved  her  !  "  he  said,  on  an  impulse  which  he  regretted  even  as 
the  exclamation  escaped  him.  Vasarhely  threw  his  head  back  with  a  gesture 
of  fine  anger. 

"  If  I  loved  her,  what  is  that  to  you  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  restrained  violence 
vibrating  in  his  words.  "  It  is  perhaps  because  I  once  loved  her  that  your  foul 
secret  is  safe  with  me  now.  I  shall  not  tell  her.  I  waited  to  say  this  to  you. 
I  could  not  write  it,  lest  it  should  meet  her  eyes.  You  came  to  ask  me  this  ? 
Be  satisfied,  and  go." 

"  I  came  to  ask  you  this  because,  had  you  said  otherwise,  I  would  have 
shot  myself  ere  she  could  have  heard." 

Vasarhely  said  nothing;  a  great  scorn  was  still  set  like  the  grimness  of  death 
upon  his  face.  He  looked  far  away  at  the  dim  figures  on  the  tapestries;  he 
shrunk  from  the  sight  of  his  boyhood's  enemy  as  from  some  loathly  unclean 
thing  he  must  not  kill. 

"  Suicide  !  "  he  thought, — "  the  Sclav's  courage,  the  serf's  refuge  !  " 

Before  the  sight  of  Sabran  the  room  went  round,  the  lights  grew  dull,  the 
figures  on  the  walls  became  fantastic  and  unreal.  His  heart  beat  with  painful 
effort,  yet  his  ears,  his  throat,  his  brain  seemed  full  of  blood.  The  nerves  of 
his  whole  body  seemed  to  shrink  and  thrill  and  quiver,  but  the  force  of  habit 
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kept  him  composed  and  erect  before  this  man  who  was  his  foe,  yet  who  did  for 
him  what  few  friends  would  have  done. 

"  I  do  not  thank  you,"  he  said,  at  last.  "  I  understand;  you  spare  me  for 
her  sake,  not  mine." 

"  But  for  her,  I  would  treat  you  so." 

As  he  spoke,  he  broke  in  two  a  slender  agate  ruler  which  lay  on  the  writing- 
table  at  his  elbow. 

"  Go,"  he  added;  "  you  have  got  my  word;  though  we  live  fifty  years,  you 
are  safe  from  me,  because — because — God  forgive  you  !  you  are  hers." 

Hearing  this,  there  fell  away  from  him  the  arrogance  that  had  been  his 
mask,  the  courage  that  had  been  his  shield.  He  saw  himself  for  the  first  time 
as  this  man  saw  him,  as  all  the  world  would  see  him  if  once  it  knew  his  secret. 
For  the  first  time  his  past  offences  rose  up  like  ghosts  naked  from  their  graves. 
The  calmness,  the  indifference,  the  cynicism,  the  pride  which  had  been  so  long- 
in  his  manner  and  in  his  nature  deserted  him.  He  felt  base-born  before  a 
noble,  a  liar  before  a  gentleman,  a  coward  before  a  man  of  honor. 

Vasarhely  made  a  gesture  towards  the  door.  Sabran  shivered  under  the 
insult  which  his  conscience  could  not  resent,  his  hand  dared  not  avenge. 
Where  he  stood,  leaning  on  a  high  caned  chair  to  support  himself  against  the 
sickly  weakness  which  still  came  on  him  from  his  scarce  healed  wounds,  he  felt 
for  the  first  time  to  cower  and  shrink  before  this  man  who  was  his  judge,  and 
who  might  become  his  accuser  did  he  choose.  Something  in  the  last  words 
of  Egon  Vasarhely  suddenly  brought  home  to  him  the  enormity  of  his  own 
sin,  the  immensity  of  the  other's  forbearance.  He  suddenly  realized  all  the 
offence  to  honor,  all  the  outrage  to  pride,  all  the  ineffaceable  indignity  which 
he  had  brought  upon  a  great  race,  all  that  he  had  done,  never  to  be  undone  by 
any  expiation  of  his  own,  in  making  Wanda  von  Szalras  the  mother  of  his  sons. 
Submissive,  he  turned  without  a  word  of  gesture  or  of  pleading,  and  felt  his  way 
out  of  the  chamber  through  the  dusky  mists  of  the  faintness  stealing  on  him. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

HE  reached  his  own  room  unseen,  feeling  his  way  with  his  hands  against 
the  tapestry  of  the  wall,  and  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  fling  his  clothes 
off  him  and  stagger  to  his  bed,  where  he  sank  down  insensible. 

She  was  still  asleep. 

When  dawn  broke,  they  found  him  ill,  exhausted,  with  a  return  of  fever. 
He  had  once  a  fit  of  weeping  like  a  child.  He  could  not  bear  his  wife  a  moment 
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from  his  sight.  She  reproached  herself  for  having  acceded  to  his  desire  and 
left  him  unattended  whilst  she  slept. 

But  of  that  midnight  interview  she  guessed  nothing. 

Her  cousin  Egon  sent  her  a  few  lines,  saying  that  he  had  been  summoned 
to  represent  his  monarch  at  the  autumn  manoeuvres  of  Prussia,  and  had  left  at 
daybreak,  without  being  able  to  make  his  farewell  in  person,  as  he  had  previ- 
ously to  go  to  his  castle  of  Taroc.  She  attached  no  importance  to  it.  When 
Sabran  was  told  of  his  departure  he  said  nothing.  He  had  recovered  his  power 
of  self-control, — the  Oriental  impassibility  under  emotion  which  was  in  his 
blood  from  his  Persian  mother.  If  he  betrayed  himself,  he  knew  that  it  would 
be  of  little  use  to  have  been  spared  by  his  ememy.  The  depression  upon  him 
his  wife  attributed  to  his  incapacity  to  move  and  lead  his  usual  life, — a  trial 
always  so  heavy  to  a  strong  man.  As  little  by  little  his  strength  returned,  he 
became  more  like  himself.  In  addressing  her  he  had  a  gentleness  almost 
timid;  and  now  and  then  she  caught  his  gaze  fastened  upon  her  with  a  strange 
appeal. 

One  day,  when  he  had  persuaded  her  to  ride  in  the  forest,  and  he  was  certain 
to  be  alone  for  two  or  three  hours,  he  wrote  the  following  words  to  his  foe  and 
his  judge  : 

"  SIR, — You  will  perhaps  refuse  to  read  anything  written  by  me.  Yet  I  send 
you  this  letter,  because  I  desire  to  say  to  you  what  the  physical  weakness  which 
was  upon  me  the  other  night  prevented  my  having  time  or  strength  to  explain. 
I  desire  also  to  put  in  your  hands  a  proof  absolute  against  myself,  with  which 
you  can  do  as  you  please,  so  that  the  forbearance  which  you  exercised,  if  it  be 
your  pleasure  to  continue  it,  shall  not  be  surprised  from  you  by  any  momentary 
generosity,  but  shall  be  your  deliberate  choice  and  decision.  I  have  another 
course  of  action  to  propose  to  you,  to  which  I  will  come  later.  For  the  present, 
permit  me  to  give  you  the  outline  of  all  the  circumstances  which  have  governed 
my  acts.  I  am  not  coward  enough  to  throw  the  blame  on  fate  or  chance:  I 
am  well  aware  that  good  men  and  great  men  combat  and  govern  both.  Yet 
something  of  course  there  lies  in  these,  or,  if  not  excuse,  at  least  explanation. 
You  knew  me  (when  you  were  a  boy)  as  Vassia  Kazan,  the  natural  son  of  the 
Prince  Paul  Ivanovitch  Zabaroff.  Up  to  nine  years  old  I  dwelt  with  my  grand- 
mother, a  Persian  woman,  on  the  great  plain  between  the  Volga  water  and  the 
Ural  range.  Thence  I  was  taken  to  the  Lycee  Clovis,  a  famous  college.' 
Prince  Zabaroff  I  never  saw  but  one  day  in  my  Volga  village  until,  when  I  was 
fifteen  years  old,  I  was  sent  to  his  house,  Fleur  de  Roi,  near  Villerville,  where  I 
remained  two  months,  and  where  you  insulted  me  and  I  chastised  you,  and  you 
gave  me  the  wound  that  I  have  the  mark  of  to  this  day.  I  then  returned  to 
the  Lycee,  and  stayed  there  two  years  unnoticed  by  him. 

"  One  day  I  was  summoned  by  the  principal  and  told  abruptly  that  the  Prince 
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Zabaroff  was  dead, — my  protector,  as  they  termed  him, — and  that  I  was  penni- 
less, with  the  world  before  me.  I  could  not  hope  to  make  you  understand  the 
passions  that  raged  in  me.  You,  who  have  always  been  in  the  light  of  fortune 
and  always  the  head  of  a  mighty  family,  could  comprehend  nothing  of  the 
sombre  hatreds,  the  futile  revolts,  the  bitter  wrath  against  heaven  and  humanity, 
which  consumed  me  then,  thus  left  alone  without  even  the  remembrance  of  a 
word  from  my  father.  I  should  have  returned  straightway  to  the  Volga  plains, 
and  buried  my  fevered  griefs  under  their  snows,  had  not  I  known  that  my 
grandmother  Maritza,  the  only  living  being  I  had  ever  loved,  had  died  half  a 
year  after  I  had  been  taken  from  her  to  be  sent  to  the  school  in  Paris.  You 
see,  had  I  been  left  there  I  should  have  been  a  hunter  of  wild  things,  or  a  rafts- 
man on  the  Volga,  all  my  years,  and  have  done  no  harm.  I  had  a  great  passion 
in  my  childhood  for  an  open-air  free  life;  my  vices,  like  my  artificial  tastes, 
were  all  learned  in  Paris.  They,  and  the  love  of  pleasure  they  created,  checked 
in  me  that  socialistic  spirit  which  is  the  usual  outcome  of  such  a  social  anomaly 
as  they  had  made  of  me.  I  might  have  been  a  Nihilist  but  for  that,  and  for 
the  instinctive  tendency  towards  aristocratic  and  absolutist  theories  which  were 
in  my  blood.  I  was  a  true  Russian  noble,  though  a  bastard  one;  and  those 
three  months  which  I  had  passed  at  Fleur  de  Roi  had  intoxicated  me  with  the 
thirst  for  pleasure  and  enervated  me  with  the  longing  to  be  rich  and  idle.  An 
actress  whom  I  knew  intimately  also  at  that  time  did  me  much  harm.  When 
Paul  Zabaroff  died  he  left  me  nothing,  not  even  a  word.  It  is  true  that  he 
died  suddenly.  I  quitted  the  Lycee  Clovis  with  my  clothes  and  my  books;  I 
had  nothing  else  in  the  world.  I  sold  some  of  these  and  got  to  Havre.  There 
I  took  a  passage  on  a  bark  going  to  Mexico  with  wine.  The  craft  was  unsea- 
worthy;  she  went  down  with  all  hands  off  the  Pinos  Island,  and  I,  swimming 
for  miles,  alone  reached  the  shore.  Women  there  were  good  to  me.  I  got 
away  in  a  canoe,  and  rowed  many  miles  and  many  days;  the  sea  was  calm,  and 
I  had  bread,  fruit,  and  water  enough  to  last  two  weeks.  At  the  end  of  ten 
days  I  neared  a  brig,  which  took  me  to  Yucatan.  My  adventurous  voyage 
made  me  popular  there.  I  gave  a  false  name,  of  course,  for  I  hated  the  name 
of  Vassia  Kazan. 

"  War  was  going  on  at  the  time  in  Mexico,  and  I  went  there  and  offeree 
myself  to  the  military  adventurer  who  was  at  the  moment  uppermost.  I  saw 
good  deal  of  guerilla  warfare  for  a  year.  I  liked  it:  I  fear  I  was  cruel.  The 
ruler  of  the  hour,  who  was  scarcely  more  than  a  brigand,  was  defeated  am 
assassinated.  At  the  time  of  his  fall  I  was  at  the  head  of  a  few  troopers  far 
away  in  the  interior.  Bands  of  Indians  fell  on  us  in  great  numbers.  I  w£ 
shot  down  and  left  for  dead.  A  stranger  found  me  on  the  morning  after, 
carried  me  to  his  hut,  and  saved  my  life  by  his  skill  and  care.  This  stranger 
was  the  Marquis  Xavier  de  Sabran,  who  had  dwelt  for  nearly  seventy  years  ir 
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the  solitude  of  those  virgin  forests,  which  nothing  ever  disturbed  except  the 
hiss  of  an  Indian's  arrow  or  the  roar  of  woods  on  fire.  How  he  lived  there, 
and  why,  is  all  told  in  the  monograph  I  have  published  of  him.  He  was  a 
great  and  a  good  man.  His  life,  lost  under  the  shadows  of  those  virgin  forests, 
was  the  life  of  a  saint  and  of  a  philosopher  in  one.  His  influence  upon  me  was 
the  noblest  that  I  had  ever  been  subject  to;  he  did  me  nothing  but  good. 
His  son  had  died  early,  having  wedded  a  Spanish  Mexican  ere  he  was  twenty. 
His  grandson  had  died  of  snake-bite:  he  had  been  of  my  age.  At  times  he 
almost  seemed  to  think  that  this  lad  lived  again  in  me.  I  spent  eight  years  of 
my  life  with  him.  His  profound  studies  attracted  me;  his  vast  learning  awed 
me.  The  free  life  of  the  woods  and  sierras,  the  perilous  sports,  the  dangers 
from  the  Indian  tribes,  the  researches  into  the  lost  history  of  the  perished 
nation,  all  these  interested  and  occupied  me.  I  was  glad  to  forget  that  I  had 
ever  lived  another  existence.  Wholly  unlike  as  it  was  in  climate,  in  scenery, 
in  custom,  the  liberty  of  life  on  the  pampas  and  in  the  forests  recalled  to  me 
my  childhood  on  the  steppes  of  the  Volga.  I  saw  no  European  all  those  years. 
The  only  men  I  came  in  contact  with  were  Indians  and  half-breeds;  the  only 
woman  I  loved  was  an  Indian  girl ;  there  was  not  even  a  Mexican  ranch  near, 
within  hundreds  of  miles.  The  dense  close-woven  forest  was  between  us  and 
the  rest  of  the  world;  our  only  highway  was  a  river,  made  almost  inaccessible 
by  dense  fields  of  reeds  and  banks  of  jungle  and  swamps  covered  with  huge 
lilies.  It  was  a  very  simple  existence,  but  in  it  all  the  wants  of  nature  were 
satisfied,  all  healthy  desires  could  be  gratified,  and  it  was  elevated  from  brut- 
ishness  by  the  lofty  studies  which  I  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Marquis  Xavier. 

"  Eight  whole  years  passed  so.  I  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  my 
protector  and  friend  died  of  sheer  old  age  in  one  burning  summer,  against 
whose  heat  he  had  no  strength.  He  talked  long  and  tenderly  with  me  ere  he 
died, — told  me  where  to  find  all  his  papers,  and  gave  me  everything  he  owned. 
It  was  not  much.  He  made  me  one  last  request, — that  I  would  collect  his 
manuscripts,  complete  them,  and  publish  them  in  France.  For  some  weeks 
after  his  death  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  his  loss.  I  buried  him  myself 
with  the  aid  of  an  Indian  who  had  loved  him;  and  his  grave  is  there  beside 
the  ruins  that  he  revered,  beneath  a  grove  of  cypress.  I  carved  a  cross  in 
cedar  wood,  and  raised  it  above  the  grave.  I  found  all  his  papers  where  he 
had  indicated,  underneath  one  of  the  temple  porticoes;  his  manuscripts  I  had 
already  in  my  possession.  These  buried  papers  were  all  those  which  had  been 
brought  with  him  from  France  by  his  Jesuit  tutors,  and  the  certificates  of  his 
own  and  his  father's  birth  and  marriage,  and  of  those  of  his  son,  and  of 
his  grandson,  who  had  died  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  There  was  also  a  paper 
containing  directions  how  to  find  other  documents,  with  the  orders  and  patents 
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of  nobility  of  the  Sabrans  of  Romans,  which  had  been  hidden  in  the  oak  wood 
upon  their  sea-shore  in  Morbihan.  All  these  he  had  desired  me  to  seek  and 
take.  Now  came  upon  me  the  temptation  to  a  great  sin.  The  age  of  his 
grandson,  the  young  Rene  de  Sabran,  had  been  mine:  he  also  had  perished 
from  snake-bite,  as  I  said,  without  any  human  being  knowing  of  it  save  his 
grandfather  and  a  few  natives.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  assumed  his  name 
I  should  do  no  one  any  wrong.  It  boots  not  to  dwell  on  the  sophisms  with 
which  I  persuaded  myself  that  I  had  the  right  to  repair  an  injustice  done  to 
me  by  human  law  ere  I  was  born.  Men  less  intelligent  than  I  can  always  find 
a  million  plausible  reasons  for  doing  that  which  they  desire  to  do;  and 
although  the  years  I  had  spent  beside  the  Marquis  Xavier  had  purified  my 
character  and  purged  it  of  much  of  the  vice  and  the  cynicism  I  had  learned 
in  Paris,  yet  I  had  little  moral  conscientiousness.  I  lived  outside  the  law  in 
many  ways,  and  was  indifferent  to  those  measures  of  right  and  wrong  which 
too  often  appeared  to  me  mere  puerilities. 

"  Do  not  suppose  that  I  ceased  to  be  grateful  to  my  benefactor;  I  adored 
his  memory,  but  it  seemed  to  me  I  should  do  him  no  wrong  whatever.  Again 
and  again  he  had  deplored  to  me  that  I  was  not  his  heir;  he  had  loved  me  very 
truly,  and  had  given  me  all  he  held  most  dear, — the  fruits  of  his  researches. 
To  be  brief,  I  was  sorely  tempted,  and  I  gave  way  to  the  temptation.  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  claiming  recognition  in  the  city  of  Mexico  as  the  Marquis  de 
Sabran.  The  documents  were  there,  and  no  creature  knew  that  they  were  not 
mine  except  a  few  wild  Puebla  Indians,  who  spoke  no  tongue  but  their  own, 
and  never  left  their  forest  solitudes.  I  was  recognized  by  all  the  necessary 
authorities  of  that  country.  I  returned  to  France  as  the  Marquis  de  Sabran. 
On  my  voyage  I  made  acquaintance  with  two  Frenchmen  of  very  high  station, 
who  proved  true  friends  to  me  and  had  power  enough  to  protect  me  from  the 
consequences  of  not  having  served  a  military  term  in  France.  Vassia  Kazan 
had  been  numbered  with  the  drowned  men  who  had  gone  down  when  the 
'  Estelle '  had  foundered  off  the  Pinos.  I  had  seen  that  by  the  French  journals. 
On  my  arrival  in  the  West,  I  went  first  to  the  Bay  of  Romaris:  there  I  found 
at  once  all  that  had  been  indicated  to  me  as  hidden  in  the  oak  wood  above 
the  sea.  The  priest  of  Romaris,  and  the  peasantry,  at  the  first  utterance  of  the 
name  welcomed  me  with  rapture:  they  had  forgotten  nothing.  Bretons  never 
do  forget.  I  had  therefore  no  fear  of  recognition.  I  had  grown  and  changed 
so  much  during  my  seven  years'  absence  from  Paris  that  I  did  not  suppose  any 
one  would  recognize  the  collegian  Vassia  Kazan  in  the  Marquis  de  Sabran. 
And  I  was  not  in  error.  Even  you,  most  probably,  would  never  have  known 
me  again  had  not  your  perceptions  been  abnormally  quickened  by  hatred 
of  me  as  your  cousin's  husband;  and  had  you  even  had  suspicions  you  could 
never  have  presumed  to  formulate  them  but  for  that  accident  in  the  forest.  It 
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is  always  some  such  unforeseen  trifle  which  breaks  down  the  wariest  schemes. 
I  will  not  linger  on  all  the  causes  that  made  me  take  the  name  I  did.  I  can 
honestly  say  that  had  there  been  any  fortune  involved,  or  any  even  distant  heir 
to  be  wronged,  I  should  not  have  done  it.  As  there  was  nothing  save  some 
insignia  of  knightly  orders  and  some  acres  of  utterly  unproductive  sea-coast,  I 
wronged  no  one.  What  was  left  of  the  old  manor  I  purchased  with  the  little 
money  I  took  over  with  me.  I  repeat  that  I  have  wronged  no  one  except  your 
cousin,  who  is  my  wife. 

"  The  rest  of  my  life  you  know.  Society  in  Paris  became  gracious  and 
cordial  to  me.  You  will  say  that  I  must  have  had  every  moral  sense  perverted 
before  I  could  take  such  a  course.  But  I  did  not  regard  it  as  an  immorality. 
Here  was  an  empty  title,  like  an  empty  shell,  lying  ready  for  any  occupant. 
Its  usurpation  harmed  no  one.  I  intended  to  justify  my  assumption  of  it  by  a 
distinguished  career,  and  I  was  aware  that  my  education  had  been  beyond  that 
of  most  gentlemen.  It  is  true  that  when  I  was  fairly  launched  on  a  Parisian 
life  pleasure  governed  me  more  than  ambition;  and  I  found,  which  had  not 
before  occurred  to  me,  that  the  aristocratic  creeds  and  the  political  loyalties 
which  I  had  perforce  adopted  with  the  name  of  the  Sabrans  of  Romans  com- 
pletely closed  all  the  portals  of  political  ambition  to  me.  Hence  I  became 
almost  by  necessity  a  faifitant,  and  fate  smiled  on  me  more  than  I  merited. 
I  discharged  my  duty  to  the  dead  by  the  publication  of  all  his  manuscripts. 
In  this  at  least  I  was  faithful.  Paris  applauded  me.  I  became  in  a  manner 
celebrated.  I  need  not  say  more,  except  that  I  can  declare  to  you  the  position 
I  had  entered  upon  soon  became  so  natural  to  me  that  I  absolutely  forgot  it 
was  assumed.  Nature  had  made  me  arrogant,  contemptuous,  courageous; 
it  was  quite  natural  to  me  to  act  the  part  of  a  great  noble.  My  want  of  fortune 
often  hampered  and  irritated  me,  but  I  had  that  instinct  in  public  events  which 
we  call  flair.  I  made  with  slender  means  some  audacious  and  happy  ventures 
on  the  Bourse.  I  was  also  famous  for  la  main  heureuse  in  all  forms  of  gam- 
bling. I  led  a  selfish  and  perhaps  even  a  vicious  life,  but  I  kept  always  within 
those  lines  which  the  usages  of  the  world  have  prescribed  to  gentlemen  even 
in  their  license.  I  never  did  anything  that  degraded  the  name  I  had  taken, 
as  men  of  the  world  read  degradation.  I  should  not  have  satisfied  severe 
moralists,  but,  my  one  crime  apart,  I  was  a  man  of  honor  until — I  loved 
your  cousin. 

"  I  do  not  attempt  to  defend  my  marriage  with  her.  It  was  a  fraud,  a 
crime;  I  am  well  aware  of  that.  If  you  had  struck  me  the  other  night,  I  would 
not  have  denied  your  perfect  right  to  do  so.  I  will  say  no  more.  You  have 
loved  her.  You  know  what  my  temptation  was:  my  crime  is  one  you  cannot 
pardon.  It  is  a  treason  to  your  rank,  to  your  relatives,  to  all  the  traditions  of 
your  order.  When  you  were  a  little  lad  you  said  a  bitter  truth  to  me.  I  was 
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born  a  serf  in  Russia.  There  are  serfs  no  more  in  Russia,  but  Alexander,  who 
affranchised  them,  cannot  affranchise  me.  I  am  base-born.  I  am  like  those 
cross-bred  hounds  cursed  by  conflicting  elements  in  their  blood:  I  am  an  aris- 
tocrat in  temper  and  in  taste  and  mind ;  I  am  a  bastard  in  class,  the  chance 
child  of  a  peasant  begotten  by  a  great  lord's  momentary  ennui  and  caprice  ! 
But  if  you  will  stoop  so  far— if  you  will  consider  me  ennobled  by  her  enough 
to  meet  you  as  an  equal  would  do — we  can  find  with  facility  some  pretext  of 
quarrel,  and  under  cover  and  semblance  of  a  duel  you  can  kill  me.  You  will 
only  be  taking  the  just  vengeance  of  a  race  of  which  you  are  the  only  male 
champion, — what  her  brothers  would  surely  have  taken  had  they  been  living. 
She  will  mourn  for  me  without  shame,  since  you  have  passed  me  your  promise 
never  to  tell  her  of  my  past.  I  await  your  commands.  That  my  little  sons  will 
transmit  the  infamy  of  my  blood  to  their  descendants  will  be  disgrace  to  them 
forever  in  your  sight.  Yet  you  will  not  utterly  hate  them,  for  children  are  more 
their  mothers'  than  their  fathers',  and  she  will  rear  them  in  all  noble  ways." 

Then  he  signed  the  letter  with  the  name  of  Vassia  Kazan,  and  addressed  it 
to  Egon  Vasarhely  at  his  castle  of  Taroc,  there  to  await  the  return  of  Vasarhely 
from  the  Prussian  camp.  That  done,  he  felt  more  at  peace  with  himself,  more 
nearly  a  gentleman,  less  heavily  weighted  with  his  own  cowardice  and  shame. 

It  was  not  until  three  weeks  later  that  he  received  the  reply  of  Vasarhely 
written  from  the  castle  of  Tarbc.  It  was  very  brief: — 

"  I  have  read  your  letter,  and  I  have  burned  it.  I  cannot  kill  you,  for  she 
would  never  pardon  me.  Live  on  in  such  peace  as  you  may  find. 

"  (Signed)     PRINCE  VASARHELY." 

To  his  cousin  Vasarhely  wrote  at  the  same  time,  and  to  her  said, — 
"  Forgive  me  that  I  left  you  so  abruptly.  It  was  necessary,  and  I  did  not 
rebel  against  necessity,  for  so  I  avoided  some  pain.  The  world  has  seen  me 
at  Hohenszalras;  let  that  suffice.  Do  not  ask  me  to  return.  It  hurts  me  to 
refuse  you  anything,  but  residence  there  is  only  a  prolonged  suffering  to  me 
and  must  cause  irritation  to  your  lord.  I  go  to  my  soldiers  in  Central  Hungary, 
among  whom  I  make  my  family.  If  ever  you  need  me,  you  well  know  that 
I  am  at  your  service;  but  I  hope  this  will  never  be,  since  it  will  mean  that  some 
evil  has  befallen  you.  Rear  your  sons  in  the  traditions  of  your  race,  and 
teach  them  to  be  worthy  of  yourself:  being  so,  they  will  be  also  worthy  of  your 
name.  Adieu,  my  ever-beloved  Wanda  !  Show  what  I  have  said  herein  to 
your  husband,  and  give  me  a  remembrance  in  your  prayers. 

"  (Signed)     EGON." 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  Countess  Brancka  meanwhile  had  been  staying  at  Tar6c  for  the 
autumn  shooting  when  her  brother-in-law  had  returned  there  unexpectedly  and 
to  her  chagrin,  since  she  had  filled  the  old  castle  with  friends  of  her  own,  such 
as  Egon  Vasarhely  little  favored,  and  it  amused  her  to  play  the  chatelaine 
there  and  organize  all  manner  of  extravagant  and  eccentric  pastimes.  When 
he  arrived  she  could  no  longer  enjoy  this  unchecked  independence  of  folly, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  it  plain  to  her  that  the  sooner  Taroc  should 
be  cleared  of  its  Parisian  world  the  better  would  he  be  pleased.  Indeed,  she 
knew  well  that  it  was  only  his  sense  of  hospitality,  as  the  first  duty  of  a  gentle- 
man, which  restrained  him  from  enforcing  a  rough  and  sudden  exodus  upon 
her  guests.  He  returned,  moreover,  unusually  silent,  reserved,  and  what  she 
termed  ill-tempered.  It  was  clear  to  her  that  his  sojourn  at  Hohenszalras  h'ad 
been  painful  to  him;  and  whenever  she  spoke  to  him  of  it  he  replied  to  her  in 
a  tone  which  forbade  further  interrogation.  If  she  feared  any  one  in  the  world 
it  was  Egon,  who  had  again  and  again  paid  her  debts  to  spare  his  brother 
annoyance,  and  who  received  her  and  her  caprices  with  a  contemptuous 
unalterable  disdain. 

"Wanda  has  ruined  him!"  she  always  thought  angrily.  "He  always 
expects  every  other  woman  to  have  a  soul  above  chiffons  and  to  bury  herself  in 
the  country  with  children  and  horses." 

Her  quick  instincts  perceived  that  the  hold  upon  his  thoughts  which  his 
cousin  always  possessed  had  been  only  strengthened  by  his  visit  to  her,  and  she 
attributed  the  gloom  which  had  settled  down  on  him  to  'the  pain  which  the 
happiness  that  reigned  at  Hohenszalras  had  given  him.  Little  souls  always  try 
to  cram  great  ones  into  their  own  narrowed  measurements.  As  he  did  not 
absolutely  dismiss  her,  she  continued  to  entertain  her  own  people  at  Taroc, 
ignoring  his  tacit  disapproval,  and  was  still  there  when  the  letter  of  Sabran 
reached  her  brother-in-law.  She  had  very  quick  eyes;  she  was  present  when 
the  letters,  which  only  came  to  Taroc  once  a  week,  being  fetched  over  many 
leagues  of  wild  forest,  and  hill,  and.  torrent,  and  ravine,  were  brought  to 
Vasarhely,  and  she  noticed  that  his  face  changed  as  he  took  out  a  thick 
envelope,  which  she,  standing  by  his  shoulder,  with  her  hand  outstretched  for 
her  own  correspondence  from  Paris  and  Petersburg,  could  see  bore  the  post- 
mark of  Matrey.  He  threw  it  among  a  mass  of  other  letters,  and  soon  after 
took  all  his  papers  away  with  him  into  the  room  which  was  called  a  library, 
being  full  of  Hungarian  black-letter  and  monkish  literature,  gathered  in 
centuries  gone  by  by  great  priests  of  the  race  of  Vasarhely. 

What  was  in  that  letter  ? 
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She  attended  to  none  of  her  own,  so  absorbed  was  she  in  the  impression 
which  gained  upon  her  that  the  packet  which  had  brought  so  much  surprise 
and  even  emotion  upon  his  face  came  from  the  hand  of  Wanda.  "  If  even  she 
should  be  no  saint  at  all  ? "  she  thought,  with  a  malicious  amusement.  She 
did  not  see  Egon  Vasarhely  for  many  hours,  but  she  did  not  lose  her  curiosity 
or  cease  to  cast  about  for  a  method  of  gratifying  it.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
when  she  came  back  from  hunting  she  went  into  the  library,  which  was  then 
empty.  She  did  not  seriously  expect  to  see  anything  that  would  reward  her 
enterprise,  but  she  knew  he  read  his  letters  there  and  wrote  the  few  he  was 
obliged  to  write:  like  most  soldiers  he  disliked  using  pen  and  ink.  It  was 
dusk,  and  there  were  a  few  lights  burning  in  the  old  silver  sconces  fixed  upon 
the  horns  of  forest  animals  against  the  walls.  With  a  quick,  calm  touch,  she 
moved  all  the  litter  of  papers  lying  on  the  huge  table  where  he  was  wont  to  do 
such  business  as  he  was  compelled  to  transact.  She  found  nothing  that  grati- 
fied her  inquisitiveness.  She  was  about  to  leave  the  room  in  baffled  impatience 
— impatience  of  she  knew  not  what — when  her  eyes  fell  upon  a  pile  of  charred 
paper  lying  on  the  stove. 

It  was  one  of  those  monumental  polychrome  stoves  of  fifteenth-century  work 
in  which  the  country  houses  of  Central  Europe  are  so  rich, — a  grand  pile  of 
fretted  pottery,  towering  half-way  to  the  ceiling,  with  the  crown  and  arms  of  the 
Vasarhely  princes  on  its  summit.  There  was  no  fire  in  it,  for  the  weather  was 
not  cold,  and  Vasarhely,  who  alone  used  the  room,  was  an  ascetic  in  such  mat- 
ters; but  upon  its  jutting  step,  which  was  guarded  by  lions  of  gilded  bronze, 
there  had  been  some  paper  burned:  the  ashes  lay  there  in  a  little  heap.  Almost 
all  of  it  was  ash,  but  a  few  torn  pieces  were  only  blackened  and  colored.  With 
the  eager  curiosity  of  a  woman  who  is  longing  to  find  another  woman  at  fault,  she 
kneeled  down  by  the  stove  and  patiently  examined  these  pieces.  Only  one  was 
so  little  burned  that  it  had  a  word  or  two  legible  upon  it;  two  of  those  words 
were  Vassia  Kazan.  Nothing  else  was  traceable;  she  recognized  the  hand- 
writing of  Sabran.  She  attached  no  importance  to  it,  yet  she  slipped  the  little 
scrap,  burnt  and  black  as  it  was,  within  one  of  her  gauntlets;  then,  as  quickly 
as  she  had  come  there,  she  retreated,  and  in  another  half-hour,  smiling  and 
radiant,  covered  with  jewels,  and  with  no  trace  of  fatigue  or  of  weather,  she 
descended  the  great  banqueting-hall,  clad  as  though  the  heart  of  the  Greater 
Carpathians  was  the  centre  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain. 

Who  was  Vassia  Kazdn  ? 

The  question  floated  above  all  her  thoughts  all  that  evening.  Who  was  he, 
she,  or  it  ?  and  what  could  Sabran  have  to  say  of  him,  or  her,  or  it  to  Egon 
Vasarhely  ?  A  less  wise  woman  might  have  asked  straightway  what  the  unknown 
name  might  mean,  but  straight  ways  are  not  those  which  commend  themselves 
to  temperaments  like  hers.  The  pleasure  and  the  purpose  of  her  life  was 
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intrigue.  In  great  things  she  deemed  it  necessity;  in  trifles  it  was  an  amuse- 
ment; without  it  life  was  flavorless. 

The  next  day  her  brother-in-law  abandoned  Taroc,  to  join  his  hussars  and 
prepare  for  the  autumn  manoeuvres  in  the  plains,  and  left  her  and  Stefan  in 
possession  of  the  great  place,  half  palace,  half  fortress,  which  had  withstood 
more  than  one  siege  of  Ottoman  armies,  where  it  stood  across  a  deep  gorge 
with  the  water  foaming  black  below.  But  she  kept  the  charred,  torn,  triangular 
scrap  of  paper;  and  she  treasured  in  her  memory  the  two  words  Vassia  Kazan; 
and  she  said  again  and  again  and  again  to  herself,  "  Why  should  he  write  to  Egon  ? 
Why  should  Egon  burn  what  he  writes  ? "  Deep  down  in  her  mind  there  was 
always  at  work  a  bitter  jealousy  of  Wanda  von  Szalras, — jealousy  of  her  regular 
and  perfect  beauty,  of  her  vast  possessions,  of  her  influence  at  the  court,  of  her 
serene  and  unspotted  repute,  and  now  of  her  ascendency  over  the  lives  of  Sabran 
and  of  Vasarhely. 

"  Why  should  they  both  love  that  woman  so  much  ? "  she  thought,  very 
often.  "She  is  always  alike.  She  has  no  temptations.  She  goes  over  life  as 
if  it  were  frozen  snow.  She  did  one  senseless  thing,  but  then  she  was  rich 
enough  to  do  it  with  impunity.  She  is  so  habitually  fortunate  that  she  is 
utterly  uninteresting;  and  yet  they  are  both  her  slaves  !  " 

She  went  home  and  wrote  a  short  letter  to  a  cousin  of  her  own,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  famous  Third  Section  at  Petersburg.  She  said  in  her 
letter,  "  Is  there  any  one  known  in  Russia  as  Vassia  Kazan  ?  I  want  you  to 
learn  for  me  to  what  or  to  whom  this  name  belongs.  It  is  certainly  Russian, 
and  appears  to  me  to  have  been  taken  by  some  one  who  has  been  named  more 
ebreo  from  the  city  of  Kazan.  You,  who  know  everything  past,  present,  and 
to  come,  will  be  able  to  know  this  ?  " 

In  a  few  days'  time  she  received  an  answer  from  Petersburg.  Her  cousin 
wrote,  "  I  cannot  give  you  the  information  you  desire.  It  must  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  But  I  will  keep  it  in  mind,  and  sooner  or  later  you  shall  have  the 
knowledge  you  wish.  You  will  do  us  the  justice  to  admit  that  we  are  not 
easily  baffled." 

She  was  not  satisfied,  but  knew  how  to  be  patient.  To  distract  herself 
whilst  waiting,  she  sent  a  line  anonymously  to  Hohenszalras. 

What  did  it  matter  to  her  ?  Nothing,  indeed.  But  the  sense  of  a  secret 
withheld  from  her  was  to  Madame  Olga  like  the  slot  of  the  fox  to  a  young 
hound.  She  might  have  a  thousand  secrets  of  her  own  if  it  pleased  her,  but 
she  could  not  endure  any  one  else  to  guard  one.  Besides,  in  a  vague,  feverish, 
angry  way  she  was  almost  in  love  with  the  man  who  was  so  faithful  to  his  wife 
that  he  had  looked  away  from  her  as  from  some  unclean  thing  when  she  had 
wished  to  dazzle  him.  She  had  no  perception  that  the  secret  could  concern 
himself  very  nearly,  but  she  thought  it  was  probably  one  which  he  and  Egon 
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Vasarhely,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  chose  to  share  and  keep  hidden.  And  if 
it  were  a  secret  that  prevented  Sabran  from  going  to  the  court  of  Russia? 
Then,  surely,  it  was  one  worth  knowing.  And  if  she  gained  a  knowledge  of  it 
and  his  wife  had  none  ? — what  a  superiority  would  be  hers,  what  a  weapon 
always  to  hand  ! 

She  did  not  intend  any  especial  cruelty  or  compass  any  especial  end:  she 
was  actuated  by  a  vague  desire  to  interrupt  a  current  of  happiness  that  flowed 
on  smoothly  without  her,  to  interfere  where  she  had  no  earthly  title  or  reason 
to  do  so,  merely  because  she  was  disregarded  by  persons  content  with  each 
other.  It  is  not  always  definite  motives  that  have  the  most  influence;  the 
subtlest  poisons  are  those  which  enter  the  system  we  know  not  how,  and 
penetrate  it  ere  we  are  aware.  The  only  thing  which  had  ever  held  her  back 
from  any  extremes  of  evil  had  been  the  mere  habit  of  good-breeding  and  an 
absolute  egotism  which  had  saved  her  from  all  strong  passions.  Now  some- 
thing that  was  like  passion  had  touched  her  under  the  sting  of  Sabran's 
indifference,  and  with  it  she  became  tenacious,  malignant,  and  unsparing: 
adroit  she  had  always  been.  Instinct  is  seldom  at  fault  when  we  are  conscious 
of  an  enemy,  and  Sabran's  had  not  erred  when  it  had  warned  him  against  the 
wife  of  Stefan  Brancka  as  the  serpent  who  would  bring  woe  and  disaster  to  his 
paradise. 

In  some  three  months'  time  she  received  a  more  explicit  answer  from  her 
cousin  in  Petersburg.  Giving  the  precise  dates,  he  told  her  that  Vassia  Kazan 
was  the  name  given  to  the  son  of  Count  Paul  Ivanovitch  Zabaroff  by  a  wayside 
amour  with  one  of  his  own  serfs  at  a  village  near  the  border-line  of  Astrachan. 
He  narrated  the  history  of  the  boy  as  a  boy,  and  said  that  he  had  been  among 
the  passengers  on  board  a  Havre  ship,  which  had  foundered  with  all  hands. 
So  far  the  brief  record  of  Vassia  Kazan  was  clear  and  complete.  But  it  told 
her  nothing.  She  was  unreasonably  enraged,  and  looked  at  the  little  piece  of 
burnt  paper  as  though  she  would  wrench  the  secret  out  of  it. 

"  There  must  be  so  much  more  to  know,"  she  thought.  "  What  would  a 
mere  drowned  boy  be  to  either  of  those  men, — a  boy  dead,  too,  all  these  years 
before  ? " 

She  wrote  insolently  to  her  cousin  that  the  Third  Section  with  its  eyes  of 
Argus  and  its  limbs  of  Vishnoo  had  always  been  but  an  overgrown  imbecile,  and 
set  her  woman's  wits  to  accomplish  what  the  Third  Section  had  failed  to  do  for 
her.  So  much  she  thought  of  it  that  the  name  seemed  forced  into  her  very 
brain;  she  seemed  to  hear  every  one  saying,  "Vassia  Kazan."  It  was  a  word  to 
conjure  with,  at  least;  she  could  at  the  least  try  the  effect  of  its  utterance  any 
day  upon  either  of  those  who  had  made  it  the  key  of  their  correspondence. 
Russia  had  written  down  Vassia  Kazan  as  dead,  and  the  mystery  which  envel- 
oped the  name  would  not  open  to  her.  She  knew  her  country  too  well  not  to  know 
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that  this  bold  statement  might  cover  some  political  secret,  some  story  wholly 
unlike  that  which  was  given  her.  Vassia  Kazan  might  have  lived  and  have 
incurred  the  suspicions  of  the  police,  and  be  dwelling  far  away  in  the  death-in- 
life  of  Siberian  mines,  or  deep  sunk  in  some  fortress,  like  a  stone  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well.  The  reply  not  only  did  not  beget  her  belief  in  it,  but  gave  her  range 
for  the  widest  and  wildest  conjectures  of  imagination.  "It  is  some  fault, 
some  folly,  some  crime, — who  can  tell  ?  And  Vassia  Kazan  is  the  victim,  or 
the  associate,  or  the  confidant  of  it.  But  what  is  it  ?  And  how  does  Egon 
know  of  it  ?  " 

She  passed  the  winter  in  pleasures  of  all  kinds,  now  in  Vienna,  now  in 
Paris,  but  the  subject  did  not  lose  its  power  over  her,  nor  did  she  forget  the 
face  of  Sabran  as  he  had  turned  it  away  from  her  in  the  ball-room  of  the 
Hofburg. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

STRANGELY  enough,  the  consciousness  that  one  person  lived  who  knew  his 
secret  unnerved  him.  He  had  said  truly  that  so  much  were  all  his  instincts 
and  temper  those  of  an  aristocrat  that  he  had  long  ceased  to  remember  that  he 
was  not  the  true  Marquis  de  Sabran.  The  admiration  men  frankly  gave  him, 
and  the  ascendency  he  exercised  over  women,  had  alike  concurred  in  fostering 
his  self-delusion.  Since  his  recognition  by  the  foe  of  his  boyhood  a  vivid  sense 
of  his  own  shamefulness,  however,  had  come  upon  him;  a  morbid  consciousness 
that  he  was  not  what  he  seemed,  and  what  all  the  world  believed  him,  had 
returned  to  him.  Egon  would  never  speak,  but  he  himself  could  never  forget. 
He  said  to  himself  in  his  solitude,  "I  am  Vassia  Kazan  !  "  and  what  he  had 
done  appeared  to  him  intolerable,  infamous,  beyond  all  expiation. 

It  was  like  an  impalpable  but  impassable  wall  built  up  between  himself  and 
her.  Nothing  was  changed  except  that  one  man  knew  his  secret,  but  this  one 
fact  seemed  to  change  the  face  of  the  world.  For  the  first  time,  all  the  deference, 
all  the  homage  with  which  the  people  of  the  Tauern  treated  him  seemed  to  him 
a  derision.  Naturally  of  proud  temper  and  of  an  intellect  which  gave  him  an 
ascendency  over  others,  he  had  from  the  first  moment  he  had  assumed  the 
marquisate  of  Sabran  received  all  the  acknowledgments  of  his  rank  with  an 
honest  unconsciousness  of  imposture.  After  all,  he  had  in  his  veins  blood  as 
patrician  as  that  of  the  Sabrans.  But  now  that  Egon  Vasarhely  knew  the  truth 
he  was  perpetually  conscious  of  not  being  what  he  seemed.  The  mere  sense 
that  in  the  world  there  was  another  living  being  who  knew  what  he  knew  shook 
down  all  the  self-possession  and  philosophy  which  had  so  long  made  him  assure 
himself  that  the  assumption  of  a  name  was  an  immaterial  circumstance,  which, 
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harming  no  one,  could  concern  no  one.  Egon  Vasarhely  seemed  to  have  seized 
his  sophisms  in  a  rude  grasp  and  shaken  them  down  as  blossoms  fall  in  wind. 
He  thought  with  bitter  self-contempt  how  true  the  cynic  was  who  said  that  no 
sin  exists  so  long  as  it  is  not  found  out, — that  discovery  is  the  sole  form  which 
remorse  takes. 

At  times  his  remorse  made  him  almost  afraid  of  Wanda,  almost  shrink  from 
her,  almost  tremble  at  her  regard;  at  other  times  it  intensified  his  passion  and 
infused  into  his  embraces  a  kind  of  ferocity  of  triumph.  He  would  show  an 
almost  brutal  ardor  in  his  caresses,  and  would  think,  with  an  almost  cruel  exul- 
tation, "  I  was  born  a  serf,  and  I  am  her  lover,  her  lord  !  "  Strangely  enough, 
she  began  to  lose  something  of  her  high  influence  upon  him,  of  her  spiritual 
superiority  in  his  sight.  She  was  so  entirely,  so  perpetually  his,  that  she  became 
in  a  manner  tainted  with  his  own  degradation.  She  could  no  longer  check  him 
with  a  word,  calm  him  with  a  gesture  of  restraint.  She  was  conscious  of  a 
change  in  him  which  she  could  not  explain  to  herself.  His  sweetness  of  tem- 
per was  broken  by  occasional  irritability  that  she  had  never  seen  before.  He 
was  at  times  melancholy  and  absorbed;  at  times  he  displayed  a  jealousy  which 
appeared  unworthy  of  herself  and  him;  at  other  moments  he  adored  her,  sub- 
mitted to  her  with  too  great  a  humility.  They  were  still  happy,  but  their 
happiness  was  more  uncertain,  more  disturbed  by  passing  shadows.  She  told 
herself  that  it  was  always  so  in  marriage,  that,  in  the  old  trite  phrase,  nothing 
mortal  was  ever  perfect  long.  But  this  philosophy  failed  to  reconcile  her.  She 
found  herself  continually  pondering  on  the  alteration  that  she  perceived  in 
him,  without  being  able  to  explain  it  to  herself  in  any  satisfactory  manner. 

One  day  he  announced  to  her  without  preface  that  he  had  decided  to  become 
a  naturalized  Austrian, — that  he  preferred  to  any  other  the  title  which  she  had 
given  him  in  the  Countship  of  Iclrac.  She  was  astonished,  but  on  reflection 
only  saw,  in  his  choice,  devotion  and  deference  to  herself.  Perhaps,  too,  she 
reflected  with  a  pang,  he  desired  some  foreign  mission  such  as  she  had  once 
proposed  to  him;  perhaps  the  life  at  Hohenszalras  was  monotonous  and  too 
quiet  for  a  man  so  long  used  to  the  movement  and  excitation  of  Paris.  She 
suggested  the  invitation,  of  a  circle  of  guests-  more  often,  but  he  rejected  the 
idea  with  some  impatience.  He,  who  had  previously  amused  himself  so  well 
with  the  part  of  host  to  a  brilliant  society,  now  professed  that  he  saw  nothing 
but  trouble  and  ennui  in  a  house  full  of  people  who  changed  every  week,  and 
of  royal  personages  who  exacted  ceremonious  observances  that  were  tedious 
and  burdensome.  So  they  remained  alone,  for  even  the  Princess  Ottilie  had 
gone  away  to  Lilienslust.  For  her  own  part,  she  asked  nothing  better.  Her 
people,  her  lands,  her  occupations,  her  responsibilities,  were  always  interest 
enough.  She  loved  the  stately,  serene  tread  of  Time  in  these  mountain-soli- 
tudes. Life  always  seemed  to  her  a  purer,  graver,  more  august  thing  when 
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no  echo  of  the  world  without  jarred  on  the  solemnity  of  the  woods  and  hills. 
She  wanted  her  children  to  grow  up  to  love  Hohenszalras,  as  she  had  always 
done,  far  above  all  pomps  and  pleasures  of  courts  and  cities. 

The  winter  went  by,  and  he  spent  most  of  the  days  out  of  doors  in  violent 
exercise,  sledging,  skating,  wolf-hunting.  In  the  evenings  he  made  music  for 
her  in  the  white-room, — beautiful,  dreamy  music,  that  carried  her  soul  from 
earth.  He  played  for  hours  and  hours  far  into  the  night;  he  seemed  more 
willing  to  do  anything  than  to  converse.  When  he  talked  to  her,  she  was  sen- 
sible of  an  effort  of  constraint;  it  was  no  longer  the  careless,  happy,  spontaneous 
conversation  of  a  man  certain  of  receiving  sympathy  in  all  his  opinions, 
indulgence  in  all  his  errors,  comprehension  in  even  his  vaguest  or  most 
eccentric  ideas:  a  certain  charm  was  gone  out  of  their  intercourse.  She 
thought  sometimes,  humbly  enough,  was  it  because  a  man  always  wearies  of 
a  woman?  Yet  she  could  scarcely  think  that;  for  his  reverential  deference 
to  her  alternated  with  a  passion  that  had  lost  nothing  of  its  voluptuous 
intensity. 

So  the  winter  passed  away.  Madame  Ottilie  was  in  the  south  for  her 
health,  with  her  relatives  of  Lilienhohe:  they  invited  no  one,  and  so  no  one 
could  approach  them.  The  children  grew  and  throve.  Bela  and  his  brother 
had  a  little  sledge  of  their  own,  drawn  by  two  Spanish  donkeys,  white  as  the 
snows  that  wrapped  the  Iselthal  in  their  serenity  and  silence.  In  their  little 
sable  coats  and  their  sable-lined  hoods  the  two  little  boys  looked  like  rose-buds 
wrapped  in  brown  moss.  They  were  a  pretty  spectacle  upon  the  ice,  with  their 
stately  Heiduck,  wrapped  in  his  scarlet-and-black  cloak,  walking  by  the  gilded 
shell-shaped  sledge. 

"  Bela  loves  the  ice  best.  Bela  wishes  the  summer  never  was  !  "  said  the 
little  heir  of  the  Counts  of  Szalras  one  day,  as  he  leaped  out  from  under  the 
bear-skin  of  his  snow-carriage.  His  father  heard  him,  and  smiled  a  little 
bitterly. 

"You  have  the  snow  in  your  blood,"  he  thought.  "I,  too,  know  how  I 
loved  the  winter  with  all  its  privations,  how  I  skimmed  like  a  swallow  down  the 
frozen  Volga,  how  I  breasted  the  wind  of  the  North  Sea,  sad  with  the  dying 
cries  of  the  swans  !  But  I  had  an  empty  stomach  and  naked  limbs  under  my 
rough  goat-skin,  and  you  ride  there  in  your  sables  and  velvets,  a  proud  little 
prince,  and  yet  you  are  my  son  !  " 

Was  he  almost  angered  against  his  own  child  for  the  great  heirship  to 
which  he  was  born,  as  kings  are  often  at  their  dauphins  ?  Bela  looked  up  at 
him  a  little  timidly,  always  being  in  a  certain  awe  of  his  father. 

"  May  Bela  go  with  you  some  day  with  the  big  black  horses,  one  day 
when  you  go  very  far  ?" 

"  Ask  your  mother,"  said  Sabran. 
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"  She  will  like  it,"  said  the  child.  "Yesterday  she  said  you  never  do  think 
of  Bela.  She  did  not  say  it  to  Bela,  but  he  heard." 

"  I  will  think  of  him,"  said  Sabran,  with  some  emotion:  he  had  a  certain 
antagonism  to  the  child,  of  which  he  was  vaguely  ashamed;  he  was  sorry  that 
she  should  have  noticed  it.  He  disliked  him  because  Bela  so  visibly  resem- 
bled himself  that  he  was  a  perpetual  reproach, — a  living  sign  of  'how  the 
blood  of  a  Russian  lord  and  of  a  Persian  peasant  had  been  infused  into 
the  blood  of  the  Austrian  nobles. 

The  next  day  he  took  the  child  with  him  on  a  drive  of  many  leagues, 
through  the  frozen  highways  winding  through  the  frosted  forests  under  the 
huge  snow-covered  range  of  the  Glockner  mountains.  Bela  was  in  raptures: 
the  grand  black  Russian  horses,  whose  speed  was  as  the  wind,  were  much  more 
to  his  taste  than  the  sedate  and  solemn  Spanish  asses.  When  they  returned, 
and  Sabran  lifted  him  out  of  the  sledge  in  the  twilight,  the  child  kissed  his 
hand. 

"  Bela  loves  you,"  he  said,  timidly. 

"  Why  do  you  ? "  said  his  father,  surprised  and  touched.  "  Because  you 
are  your  mother's  child  ? " 

Bela  did  not  understand.     He  said,  after  a  moment  of  reflection, — 

"  Bela  is  afraid  when  you  are  angry;  very  afraid.     But  Bela  does  love  you." 

Sabran  laid  his  hand  on  the  child's  shoulder:  "  I  shall  never  be  angry  if 
Bela  obey  his  mother,  and  never  pain  her.  Remember  that." 

"  He  will  remember,"  said  Bela.  "  And  may  he  go  with  the  big  black 
horses  very  soon  again  ?  " 

"  Your  mother's  horses  are  just  as  big,  and  just  as  black.  Is  it  not  the  same 
thing  to  go  with  her  ? " 

"  No.     Because  she  takes  Bela  often;  you  never." 

"  You  are  ungrateful,"  said  Sabran,  in  the  tone  which  always  alarmed  and 
awed  the  bold,  bright  spirit  of  his  child.  "  Your  mother's  love  beside  mine  is 
like  the  great  mountain  beside  the  speck  of  dust.  Can  you  understand  ?  You 
will  when  you  are  a  man.  Obey  her  and  adore  her.  So  you  will  best  please 
me." 

Bela  looked  at  him  with  troubled  suffused  eyes;  he  went  within  doors  a  little 
sadly,  led  away  by  Hubert,  and  when  he  reached  his  nursery  and  had  his  furs 
taken  from  off  him  he  was  still  serious,  and  for  once  he  did  not  tell  his  thoughts 
to  Gela,  for  they  were  too  many  for  him  to  be  able  to  master  them  in  words. 
His  father  was  a  beautiful,  august,  terrible,  magnificent  figure  in  his  eyes;  with 
the  confused  fancies  of  a  child's  scarce-opened  mind  he  blended  together  in 
his  admiration  Sabran  and  the  great  marble  form  of  Sanct  Johann  of  Prague, 
which  stretched  its  arm  towards  the  lake  from  the  doors  of  the  great  entrance, 
and,  as  Bela  always  understood,  controlled  the  waters  and  the  storms  at  will. 
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Bela  feared  no  one  else  in  all  the  world,  but  he  feared  his  father,  and  for  that 
reason  loved  him  as  he  loved  nothing  else  in  his  somewhat  selfish  and  imperious 
little  life. 

"  It  is  so  good  of  you  to  have  given  Bela  that  pleasure,"  his  wife  said  to 
him  when  he  entered  the  white-room.  "  I  know  you  cannot  care  to  hear  a 
child  chatter  as  I  do.  It  can  only  be  tiresome  to  you." 

"  I  will  drive  him  every  day  if  it  please  you"  said  Sabran. 

"  No,  no;  that  would  be  too  much  to  exact  from  you.  Besides,  he  would 
soon  despise  his  donkeys  and  desert  poor  Gela.  I  take  him  but  seldom  myself 
for  that  reason.  He  has  an  idea  that  he  is  immeasurably  older  than  Gela.  It 
is  true,  a  year  at  their  ages  is  more  difference  than  are  ten  years  at  ours." 

"  The  child  said  something  to  me,  as  if  he  had  heard  you  say  I  do  not  care 
for  him  ? " 

"  You  do  not,  very  much.     Surely  you  are  inclined  to  be  harsh  to  him  ?  " 

"  If  I  be  so,  it  is  only  because  I  see  so  much  of  myself  in  him." 

He  looked  at  her,  assailed  once  more  by  the  longing  which  at  times  came 
over  him  to  tell  her  the  truth. of  himself,  to  risk  everything  rather  than  deceive 
her  longer,  to  throw  himself  upon  her  mercy  and  cut  short  this  life  which  had 
so  much  of  duplicity,  so  much  of  concealment,  that  every  year  added  to  k  was 
a  stone  added  to  the  mountain  of  his  sins.  But  when  he  looked  at  her  he 
dared  not.  The  very  grace  and  serenity  of  her  daunted  him;  all  the  signs  of 
nobility  in  her,  from  the  repose  of  her  manner  to  the  very  beauty  of  her  hands, 
with  their  great  rings  gleaming  on  the  long  and  slender  fingers,  seemed  to  awe 
him  in  silence.  She  was  so  proud  a  woman,  so  great  a  lady,  so  patrician  in  all 
her  prejudices,  her  habits,  her  hereditary  qualities,  he  dared  not  tell  her  that 
he  had  betrayed  her  thus.  An  infidelity,  a  folly,  even  any  other  crime,  he 
thought,  he  could  have  summoned  courage  to  confess  to  her;  but  to  say  to 
her,  the  daughter  of  a  line  of  princes,  "  I,  who  have  made  you  the  mother  of 
my  children,  I  was  born  a  bastard  and  a  serf  !  "  How  could  he  dare  say  that  ? 
Anything  else  she  might  forgive,  he  thought,  since  love  is  great,  but  never  that. 
Nay,  a  cold  sickness  stole  over  him  as  he  thought  again  that  she  came  of  great 
lords  who  had  meted  justice  out  over  whole  provinces  for  a  thousand  years; 
and  he  had  wronged  her  so  deeply  that  the  human  tongue  scarcely  held  any 
word  of  infamy  enough  to  name  his  crime.  The  law  would  set  her  free,  if  she 
chose,  from  a  man  who  had  so  betrayed  her,  and  his  children  would  be  bastards 
like  himself. 

He  had  stretched  himself  on  a  great  couch  covered  with  white  bear-skins. 
He  was  in  shadow;  she  was  in  the  light  that  came  from  the  fire  on  the  wide 
hearth,  and  from  the  oriel  window  near,  a  red  warm  dusky  light,  that  fell  on 
the  jewels  on  her  hands,  the  furs  on  her  skirts,  the  very  pearls  about  her 
throat. 
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She  glanced  at  h-i-m  anxiously,  seeing  how  motionless  he  lay  there,  with  his 
head  turned  backward  on  the  cushions. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  weak  still  from  that  wound,"  she  said,  as  she  rose  and 
approached  him.  "Greswold  assures  me  it  has  left  no  trace;  but  I  am  always 
afraid.  And  you  look  often  so  pale.  Perhaps  you  exert  yourself  too  much? 
Let  the  wolves  be.  Perhaps  it  is  too  cold  for  you  ?  Would  you  like  to  go  to 
the  south?  Do  not  think  of  me;  my  only  happiness  is  to  do  whatever  you 
wish." 

He  kissed  her  hand  with  deep  unfeigned  emotion.  "  I  believe  in  angels 
since  I  knew  you,"  he  murmured.  "No;  I  will  not  take  you  away  from  the 
winter  and  the  people  that  you  love.  I  am  well  enough.  Greswold  is  right. 
I  could  not  master  those  horses  if  I  were  not  strong;  be  sure  of  that." 

"  But  I  always  fear  that  it  is  dull  here  for  you  ?  " 

"  Dull  !  with  you  ?  '  Custom  cannot  stale  her  infinite  variety.'  That  was 
written  in  prophecy  of  your  charm  for  me." 

"You  will  always  flatter  me  !  And  I  am  not  'various'  at  all;  I  am  too 
grave  to  be  entertaining.  I  am  just  the  German  house-mother  who  cares  for 
the  children  and  for  you." 

He.laughed. 

"  Is  that  your  portrait  of  yourself  ?  I  think  Carol  us  Duran's  is  truer,  my 
grand  chatelaine.  When  you  are  at  court,  the  whole  circle  seems  to  fade  to 
nothing  before  your  presence.  Though  there  are  so  many  women  high-born 
and  beautiful  there,  you  eclipse  them  all." 

"  Only  in  your  eyes  !  And  you  know  I  care  nothing  for  courts.  What  I 
like  is  the  life  here,  where  one  quiet  day  is  the  pattern  of  all  the  other  days. 
If  I  were  sure  that  you  were  content  in  it " 

"  Why  should  you  think  of  that?" 

"  My  love,  tell  me  honestly,  do  you  never  miss  the  world  ? " 

He  rose  and  walked  to  the  hearth.  He,  whose  life  was  a  long  lie,  never 
lied  to  her  if  he  could  avoid  it;  and  he  knew  very  well  that  he  did  miss  the 
world,  with  all  its  folly,  stimulant,  and  sin.  Sometimes  the  moral  air  here 
seemed  to  him  too  pure,  too  clear. 

"  Did  I  do  so  I  should  be  thankless  indeed, — thankless  as  madmen  are, 
who  do  not  know  the  good  done  to  them.  I  am  like  a  ship  that  has  anchored 
in  a  fair  haven  after  stress  of  weather.  I  infinitely  prefer  to  see  none  but 
yourself:  when  others  are  here  we  are  of  necessity  so  much  apart.  If  the 
weather,"  he  added,  more  lightly,  "did  not  so  very  often  wear  Milton's  gray 
sandals,  there  would  be  nothing  one  could  ever  wish  changed  in  the  life  here. 
For  such  great  riders  as  we  are,  that  is  a  matter  of  regret.  Wet  saddles  are 
too  often  our  fate;  but  in  compensation  our  forests  are  so  green." 

She  did  not  press  the  question. 
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But  the  next  day  she  wrote  a  letter  to  a  relative  who  was  a  great  minister 
and  had  preponderating  influence  in  the  council-chamber  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  She  did  not  speak  to  Sabran  of  the  letter  that  she  sent. 

She  had  not  known  any  of  that  disillusion  which  befalls  most  women  in 
their  love.  Her  husband  had  remained  her  lover,  passionately,  ardently, 
jealously;  and  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  her  had  spared  her  all  that  ter- 
rible consciousness  of  the  man's  satiety  which  usually  confronts  a  woman  in 
the  earliest  years  of  union.  She  shrank  now  with  horror  from  the  fear  which 
came  to  her  that  this  passion  might,  like  so  many  others,  alter  and  fade  under 
the  dulness  of  habit.  She  had  high  courage  and  clear  vision:  she  met  half-way 
the  evil  that  she  dreaded. 

In  the  spring  a  Foreign  Office  despatch  from  Vienna  came  to  him  and 
surprised  and  moved  him  strongly.  With  it  in  his  hand  he  sought  her  at  once. 

"  You  did  this  !  "  he  said,  quickly.     "  They  offer  me  the  Russian  mission." 

She  grew  a  little  pale,  but  had  courage  to  smile.  She  had  seen  by  a  glance 
at  his  face  the  pleasure  the  offer  gave  him. 

"  I  only  told  my  cousin  Kunst  that  I  thought  you  might  be  persuaded  to 
try  public  life,  if  he  proposed  it  to  you." 

"  When  did  you  say  that  ?  " 

"  One  day  in  the  winter,  when  I  asked  you  if  you  did  not  miss  the 
world." 

"  I  never  thought  I  betrayed  that  I  did  so." 

"  You  were  only  over-eager  to  deny  it.  And  I  know  your  generosity,  my 
love.  You  miss  the  world;  we  will  go  back  to  it  for  a  little.  It  will  only  make 
our  life  here  dearer,  I  hope." 

He  was  silent;  emotion  mastered  him.  "You  have  the  most  unselfish 
nature  that  ever  was  ! "  he  said,  brokenly.  "  It  will  be  a  cruel  sacrifice  to  you, 
and  yet  you  urge  it  for  my  sake." 

"  Dear,  will  you  not  understand  ?  W'hat  is  for  your  sake  is  what  is  most 
for  mine.  I  see  you  long,  despite  yourself,  to  be  amidst  men  once  more  and 
use  your  rare  talents  as  you  cannot  use  them  here.  It  is  only  right  that  you 
should  have  the  power  to  do  so.  If  our  life  here  has  taken  the  hold  on  your 
heart,  then,  I  think,  you  will  come  back  to  it  all  the  more  gladly.  And  then 
I  too  have  my  vanity;  I  shall  be  proud  for  the  world  to  see  how  you  can  fill 
a  great  station,  conduct  a  difficult  negotiation,  distinguish  yourself  in  every 
way.  When  they  praise  you,  I  shall  be  repaid  a  thousand  times  for  any  sacrifice 
of  my  own  tastes  that  there  may  be." 

He  heard  her  with  many  conflicting  emotions,  of  which  a  passionate  grati- 
tude was  the  first  and  highest. 

"  You  make  me  ashamed,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "  No  man  can  be  worthy 
of  such  goodness  as  yours;  and  I " 
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Once  more  the  avowal  of  the  truth  rose  to  his  lips,  but  stayed  un uttered. 
His  want  of  courage  took  refuge  in  procrastination. 

"We  need  not  decide  for  a  day  or  two,"  he  added:  "they  give  me  time. 
We  will  think  well.  When  do  you  think  I  must  reply  ? "  . 

"  Surely  soon;  your  delay  would  seem  disrespect.  You  know  we  Austrians 
are  very  ceremonious." 

"  And  if  I  accept,  it  will  not  make  you  unhappy  ?  " 

"  My  love,  no,  a  thousand  times  no;  your  choice  is  always  mine." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  hand. 

"  You  are  ever  the  same,"  he  murmured, — "  the  noblest,  the  most  gen- 
erous  " 

She  smiled  bravely.  "  I  am  quite  sure  you  have  decided  already.  Go  to 
my  table  yonder,  and  write  a  graceful  acceptance  to  my  cousin  Kunst.  You 
will  be  happier  when  it  is  posted." 

"No;  I  will  think  a  little.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done  in  haste.  It  will 
be  irrevocable." 

"  Irrevocable  ?  A  diplomatic  mission  ?  You  can  throw  it  up  when  you 
please.  You  are  not  bound  to  serve  longer  than  you  choose." 

He  was  silent:  what  he  had  thought  himself  had  been  of  the  irrevocable 
insult  he  would  be  held  to  have  offered  to  the  emperor,  the  nation,  and  the 
world,  if  ever  they  knew. 

"  It  will  not  be  liked  if  I  accept  for  a  mere  caprice.  One  must  never  treat 
a  State  as  Bela  treats  his  playthings,"  he  said,  as  he  rang,  and  when  the  servant 
answered  the  summons  ordered  them  to  saddle  his  horse. 

"No;  there  is  no  haste.    Glearemberg  is  not  definitely  recalled,  I  think." 

But  as  she  spoke  she  knew  very  well  that,  unknown  to  himself,  he  had 
already  decided, — that  the  joy  and  triumph  the  offer  had  brought  to  him  were 
both  too  great  for  him  eventually  to  resist  them.  He  sat  down  and  re-read 
the  letter. 

She  had  said  the  truth  to  him,  but  she  had  not  said  all  the  truth.  She  had 
a  certain  desire  that  he  should  justify  her  marriage  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by 
some  political  career  brilliantly  followed;  but  this  was  not  her  chief  motive  in 
wishing  him  to  return  to  the  life  of  cities.  She  had  seen  that  he  was  in  a 
manner  disquieted,  discontented,  and  attributed  it  to  discontent  at  the  even 
routine  of  their  lives.  The  change  in  his  moods  and  temper,  the  arbitrary 
violence  of  his  love  for  her,  vaguely  alarmed  and  troubled  her;  she  seemed  to 
see  the  germ  of  much  that  might  render  their  lives  far  less  happy.  She  realized 
that  she  had  given  herself  to  one  who  had  the  capacity  of  becoming  a  tyran- 
nical possessor,  and  retained,  even  after  six  years  of  marriage,  the  irritable 
ardor  of  a  lover.  She  knew  that  it  was  better  for  them  both  that  the  distraction 
and  the  restraint  of  the  life  of  the  world  should  occupy  some  of  his  thoughts 
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and  check  the  over-indulgence  of  a  passion  which  in  solitude  grew  feverish 
and  morbid.  She  had  not  the  secret  of  the  change  in  him,  of  which  the  result 
alone  was  apparent  to  her,  and  she  could  only  act  according  to  her  light.  If 
he  grew  morose,  tyrannical,  violent,  all  the  joy  of  their  life  would  be  gone. 
She  knew  that  men  alter  curiously  under  the  sense  of  possession.  She  felt  that 
her  influence,  though  strong,  was  not  paramount  as  it  had  been,  and  she 
perceived  that  he  no-  longer  took  much  interest  in  the  administration  of  the 
estates,  in  which  he  had  shown  great  ability  in  the  first  years  of  their  marriage. 
She  had  been  forced  to  resume,  her  old  governance  of  all  those  matters,  and  she 
knew  that  it  was  not  good  for  him  to  live  without  occupation.  She  feared  that 
the  sameness  of  the  days,  to  her  so  delightful,  to  him  grew  tiresome.  To  ride 
constantly,  to  hunt  sometimes,  to  make  music  in  the  evenings, — this  was  scarcely 
enough  to  fill  up  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  viveur  on  the  bitumen  of  the 
boulevards  for  so  long. 

A  woman  of  a  lesser  nature  would  have  been  too  vain  to  doubt  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  her  own  presence  to  enthrall  and  to  content  him;  but  she  was 
without  vanity,  and  had  more  wisdom  than  most  women.  It  did  not  even  once 
occur  to  her,  as  it  would  have  done  incessantly  to  most,  that  the  magnificence 
of  all  her  gifts  to  him  was  a  title-deed  to  his  content  for  life. 

Public  life  would  be  her  enemy,  would  take  her  from  the  solitudes  she  loved, 
would  change  her  plans  for  her  children's  education,  would  bring  the  world 
continually  betwixt  herself  and  her  husband;  but,  since  he  wished  it,  that  was 
all  she  thought  of,  all  her  law. 

"  Surely  he  will  accept?"  said  Madame  Ottilie,  when  she  heard  he  had  not 
returned  from  his  ride. 

"  Yes,  he  will  accept,"  said  his  wife.     "  He  does  not  know  it,  but  he  will." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  why  he  should  affect  to  hesitate.  It  is  the  career  he  is 
made  for,  with  his  talents,  his  social  graces." 

"He  does  not  affect:  he  hesitates  for  my  sake.  He  knows  I  am  never 
happy  away  from  Hohenszalras." 

"Why  did  you  write  then  to  Kunst  ? " 

"  Because  it  will  be  better  for  him;  he  is  neither  a  poet  nor  a  philosopher, 
to  be  able  to  live  away  from  the  world." 

"  Which  are  you  ?  " 

"Neither;  only  a  woman  who  loves  the  home  she  was  born  in,  and  the 
people  she " 

"Reigns  over,"  added  the  princess.  "Admit,  my  beloved,  that  a  part  of 
your  passion  for  Hohenszalras  comes  of  the  fact  that  you  cannot  be  quite  as 
omnipotent  in  the  world  as  you  are  here  ! " 

Wanda  von  Szalras  smiled.  "Perhaps;  the  best  motive  is  always  mixed 
with  a  baser.  But  I  adore  the  country  and  country  life.  I  abhor  cities." 
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"  Men  are  always  like  Horace,"  said  the  princess.  "  They  admire  rural  life, 
but  they  remain  for  all  that  with  Augustus." 

At  that  moment  they  heard  the  hoofs  of  his  horse  galloping  up  the  great 
avenue.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  went  by,  for  he  changed  his  dress  before  coming 
into  his  wife's  presence.  He  would  no  more  have  gone  to  her  with  the  dust  or 
the  mud  of  the  roads  upon  him  than  he  would  have  gone  in  such  disarray  into 
the  inner  circle  of  the  Kaiserinn. 

When  he  entered,  she  did  not  speak,  but  the  Princess  Ottilie  said,  with 
vivacity, — 

"  Well  ?  you  accept,  of  course  ? " 

"  I  will  neither  accept  nor  decline.     I  will  do  what  Wanda  wishes." 

The  princess  gave  an  impatient  movement  of  her  little  foot  on  the  carpet. 

"  Wanda  is  a  hermit,"  she  said:  "  she  should  have  dwelt  in  a  cave  and  lived 
on  berries  with  St.  Scholastica.  What  is  the  use  of  leaving  it  to  her  ?  She 
will  say,  No.  She  loves  her  mountains." 

"  Then  she  shall  stay  amidst  her  mountains." 

"  And  you  will  throw  all  your  future  away  ?  " 

"  Dear  mother,  I  have  no  future — should  have  had  none — but  for  her." 

"  All  that  is  very  pretty,  but  after  nearly  six  years  of  marriage  it  is  not 
necessary  to  fairc  des  m'adrigaux" 

The  princess  sat  a  little  more  erect,  angrily,  and  continued  to  tap  her  foot 
upon  the  floor.  His  wife  was  silent  for  a  little  while;  then  she  went  over  to 
her  writing-table,  and  wrote  with  a  firm  hand  a  few  lines  in  German.  She  rose 
and  gave  the  sheet  to  Sabran. 

"  Copy  that,"  she  said,  "  or  give  it  as  many  graces  of  style  as  you  like." 

His  heart  beat,  his  sight  seemed  dim,  as  he  read  what  she  had  written. 

It  was  an  acceptance. 

"See,  my  dear  Rene!"  said  the  princess,  when  she  understood;  "never 
combat  a  woman  on  her  own  ground  and  with  her  own  weapon, — unselfishness  ! 
The  man  must  always  lose  in  a  conflict  of  that  sort." 

The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he  answered  her: 

"  Ah,  madame  !  if  I  say  what  I  think,  you  will  accuse  me  again  of  faisant 
des  nadrigaux  /" 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A  V/EEK  or  two  later,  Sabran  arrived  alone  at  their  palace  in  Vienna,  and 
was  cordially  received  by  the  great  minister  whom  she  called  her  cousin  Kunst. 
He  had  also  an  audience  of  his  Imperial  master,  who  showed  him  great  kind- 
ness and  esteem;  he  had  been  always  popular  and  welcome  at  the  Hofburg. 
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His  new  career  awaited  him  under  auspices  the  most  engaging;  his  intelligence, 
which  was  great,  took  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  the  field  awaiting  it;  and  his 
personal  pride  was  gratified  and  flattered  at  the  personal  success  which  he 
enjoyed.  He  was  aware  that  the  brain  he  was  gifted  with  would  amply  sustain 
all  the  demands  for  finesse  and  penetration  that  a  high  diplomatic  mission  would 
make  upon  it,  and  he  knew  that  the  immense  fortune  he  commanded  through 
his  wife  would  enable  him  to  fill  his  place  with  the  social  brilliancy  and  splendor 
it  required. 

He  felt  happier  than  he  had  done  ever  since  the  day  in  the  forest  when  the 
name  of  Vassia  Kazan  had  been  said  in  his  ear;  he  had  recovered  his  nerve, 
his  self-command,  his  insouciance;  he  was  once  more  capable  of  honestly  for- 
getting that  he  was  anything  besides  the  great  gentleman  he  appeared.  There 
was  an  additional  pungency  for  him  in  the  fact  of  his  mission  being  to  Russia. 
He  hated  the  country  as  a  renegade  hates  a  religion  he  has  abandoned.  The 
undying  hereditary  enmity  which  must  always  exist,  sub  rosa,  betwixt  Austria 
and  Russia  was  in  accordance  with  the  antagonism  he  himself  felt  for  every 
rood  of  the  soil,  for  every  syllable  of  the  tongue,  of  the  Muscovite.  He  knew 
that  Paul  Zabaroff,  his  father's  legitimate  son,  was  a  mighty  prince,  a  keen 
politician,  a  favorite  courtier  at  the  court  of  Petersburg.  The  prospect  of 
himself  appearing  at  that  court  as  the  representative  of  a  great  nation,  with  the 
occasion  and  the  power  to  meet  Paul  Zabaroff  as  an  equal  and  defeat  his  most 
cherished  intrigues,  his  most  subtle  projects,  gave  an  intensity  to  his  triumph 
such  as  no  mere  social  honors  or  gratified  ambition  could  alone  have  given 
him.  If  the  minister  had  searched  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  Empire  through, 
in  all  the  ranks  of  men  he  could  have  found  no  one  so  eager  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose and  the  interests  of  his  Imperial  master  against  the  rivalry  of  Russia,  as 
he  found  in  one  who  had  been  born  a  naked  moujik  in  the  isba  of  a  Persian 
peasant. 

Even  though  this  distinction  which  was  offered  him  would  rest  like  all  else 

on  a  false  basis,  yet  it  intoxicated  him,  and  would  gratify  his  desires  to  be 

something  above  and  beyond  the  mere  prince-consort  that  he  was.     He  knew 

hat  his  talents  were  real,  that  his  tact  and  perception  were  unerring,  that  his 

x)wer  to  analyze  and  influence  men  was  great.     All  these  qualities  he  felt 

would  enable  him  in  a  public  career  to  conquer  admiration  and  eminence.     He 

vas  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  content  to  regard  the  future  as  a  thing  belonging 

:o  his  sons,  nor  had  he  enough  philoprogenitiveness  ever  to  do  so  at  any  age. 

"  To  return  so  to  Russia  ! "  he  thought,  with  rapture.     All  the  ambition 

hat  had  been  in  him  in  his  college  days  at  the  Lycee  Clovis,  which  had  never 

aken  definite  shape,   partly  from  indolence  and  partly  from    circumstance, 

ind  had  not  been  satisfied  even  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  marriage,  was  often 

wakened  and  spurred  by  the  greatness  of  the  social  position  of  all  those  with 
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whom  he  associated.  In  his  better  moments  he  sometimes  thought,  "  I  am 
only  the  husband  of  the  Countess  von  Szalras;  I  am  only  the  father  of  the 
future  lords  of  Hohenszalras; "  and  the  reflection  that  the  world  might  regard 
him  so  made  him  restless  and  ill  at  ease. 

He  knew  that,  being  what  he  was,  he  would  add  to  his  crime  tenfold  by 
acceptance  of  the  honor  offered  to  him.  He  knew  that  the  more  prominent 
he  was  in  the  sight  of  men,  the  deeper  would  be  his  fall  if  ever  the  truth  were 
told.  What  gage  had  he  that  some  old  school-mate,  dowered  with  as  long  a 
memory  as  Vasarhely's,  might  not  confront  him  with  the  same  charge  ;uul 
challenge  ?  True,  this  danger  had  always  seemed  to  him  so  remote  that  never 
since  he  had  landed  at  Romans  Bay  had  he  been  troubled  by  any  apprehen- 
sion ot  it.  His  own  assured  position,  his  own  hauteur  of  bearing,  his  own 
perfect  presence  of  mind,  would  have  always  enabled  him  to  brave  safely  such 
an  ordeal  under  the  suspicion  of  any  other  than  Vasarhely;  with  any  other  he 
could  have  relied  on  his  own  coolness  and  courage  to  bear  him  with  immunity 
through  any  such  recognition.  Beside  he  had  always  reckoned,  and  reckoned 
justly,  that  no  one  would  ever  dare  to  insult  the  Marquis  de  Sabran  with  a  sus- 
picion that  could  have  no  proof  to  sustain  it.  So  he  had  always  reasoned,  and 
events  had  justified  his  expectations  and  deductions. 

This  month  that  he  now  passed  in  Vienna  was  the  proudest  of  his  life;  not 
perhaps  the  happiest,  for  beneath  his  contentment  there  was  a  jarring  remem- 
brance that  he  was  deceiving  a  great  sovereign  and  his  ministers.  But  he 
thrust  this  sting  of  conscience  aside  whenever  it  touched  him,  and  abandoned 
himself  with  almost  youthful  gladness  to  the  felicitations  he  received,  the 
arrangements  he  had  to  make,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  future  before  him. 
The  pleasures  of  the  gay  and  witty  city  surrounded  him,  and  he  was  too  hand- 
some, too  seductive,  and  too  popular  not  to  be  sought  by  women  of  all  ranks, 
who  rallied  him  on  his  long  devotion  to  his  wife  and  did  their  best  to  make 
him  ashamed  of  constancy. 

"What  beasts  we  are,"  he  thought,  as  he  left  Daum's  at  the  flush  of  dawn, 
after  a  supper  there  which  he  had  given,  and  which  had  nearly  degenerated 
into  an  orgie.  "  Yet  is  it  unfaithfulness  to  her?  My  soul  is  always  hers,  and 
my  love." 

Still,  his  conscience  smote  him,  and  he  felt  ashamed  as  he  thought  of  her 
proud  frank  eyes,  of  her  noble  trust  in  him,  of  her  pure  and  lofty  life  led  there 
under  the  snow  summits  of  her  hills. 

He  worshipped  her,  with  all  his  life  he  worshipped  her;  a  moment's  caprice, 
a  mere  fume  and  fever  of  senses  surprised  and  astray,  were  not  infidelity  to 
her.  So  he  told  himself,  with  such  sophisms  as  men  most  use  when  most  they 
are  at  fault,  as  he  walked  home  in  the  rose  of  the  daybreak  to  her  great  palace, 
which,  like  all  else  of  hers,  was  his. 
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As  he  ascended  the  grand  staircase,  with  the  escutcheon  of  the  Szalras 
repeated  on  the  gilded  bronze  of  its  balustrade,  a  chill  and  a  depression  stole 
upon  him.  He  loved  her  with  intensity  and  ardor  and  truth,  yet  he  had  been 
disloyal  to  her;  he  had  forgotten  her,  he  had  been  unworthy  of  her.  Of  what 
worth  were  all  the  women  in  the  world  beside  her?  What  did  they  seem  to 
him  now,  those  Delilahs  who  had  beguiled  him  ?  He  loathed  the  memory 
of  them:  he  wondered  at  himself.  He  went  through  the  great  house  slowly 
towards  his  own  rooms,  pausing  now  and  then,  as  though  he  had  never  seen 
them  before,  to  glance  at  some  portrait,  some  stand  of  arms,  some  banner 
commemorative  of  battle,  some  quiver,  bow,  and  pussikan  taken  from  the  Turk. 

On  his  table  he  found  a  telegram  sent  from  Linz: 

44  I  am  so  glad  you  are  amused  and  happy.     We  are  all  well  here. 

"  (Signed)        WANDA." 

No  torrents  of  rebuke,  no  scenes  of  rage,  no  passion  of  reproaches,  could 
have  carried  reproach  to  him  like  those  simple  words  of  trustful  affection. 

"An  angel  of  God  should  have  descended  to  be  worthy  of  her  !"  he 
thought. 

The  next  evening  there  was  a  ball  at  the  Hof.  It  was  later  in  the  season 
than  such  things  were  usually,  but  the  visit  to  the  court  of  the  sovereign  of  a 
neighboring  nation  had  detained  their  majesties  and  the  nobility  in  Vienna. 
The  ball  was  accompanied  by  all  that  pomp  and  magnificence  which  charac- 
terize such  festivities,  and  Sabran.  present  at  it,  was  the  object  of  universal 
congratulation  and  much  observation,  as  the  ambassador-designate  to  Russia. 

Court  dress  became  him,  and  his  great  height  and  elegance  of  manner 
made  him  noticeable  even  in  that  brilliant  crowd  of  notables.  All  the  greatest 
ladies  distinguished  him  with  their  smiles,  but  he  gave  them  no  more  than 
courtesy.  He  saw  only  before  the  "eye  of  memory"  his  wife  as  he  had  seen 
her  at  the  last  court  ball,  with  the  famous  pearls  about  her  throat,  and  her 
train  of  silver  tissue  sown  with  pearls  and  looped  up  with  white  lilac. 

44  It  is  the  flower  I  like  best,"  she  had  said  to  him.  "  It  brought  me  your 
first  love-message  in  Paris,  do  you  remember?  It  said  little;  it  was  very 
discreet,  but  it  said  enough  !  " 

44  You  art  always  thinking  of  Wanda  !  "  said  the  Countess  Brancka  to  him 
now,  with  a  tinge  of  impatience  in  her  tone. 

He  colored  a  little,  and  said,  with  that  hauteur  with  which  he  always  repressed 
any  passing  jest  at  his  love  for  his  wife, — 

44  When  both  one's  duty  and  joy  point  the  same  way,  it  is  easy  to  follow 
them  in  thought." 

44 1  hope  you  follow  them  in  action  too,"  said  Madame  Brancka. 

44  If  I  do  not,  I  am  at  least  only  responsible  to  Wanda." 
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"Who  would  be  a  lenient  judge,  you  mean?"  said  the  countess,  with  a 
certain  smile  that  displeased  him.  "  Do  not  be  too  sure:  she  is  a  Von  Szalras. 
They  are  not  agreeable  persons  when  they  are  angered." 

"  I  have  not  been  so  unhappy  as  to  see  her  so,"  said  Sabran,  coldly,  with 
a  vague  sense  of  uneasiness.  As  much  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  dislike  a 
woman  who  is  very  lovely,  and  young  enough  to  be  still  charming  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  he  disliked  Olga  Brancka.  He  had  known  her  for  many  years 
in  Paris,  not  intimately,  but  by  force  of  being  in  the  same  society,  and,  like 
many  men  who  do  not  lead  very  decent  lives  themselves,  he  frankly  detested 
cocodettes. 

"  If  we  want  these  manners,  we  have  our  lionnes"  he  was  wont  to  say,  at  a 
time  when  Cochonette  was  seen  every  day  behind  his  horses  by  the  Cascade, 
and  it  had  been  the  height  of  the  Countess  Olga's  ambition  at  that  time  to  be 
called  like  Cochonette.  A  certain  resemblance  there  was  between  the  great 
lady  and  the  wicked  one;  they  had  the  same  small  delicate  sarcastic  features, 
the  same  red  gold  curls,  the  same  perfect  colorless  complexion;  but  where 
Cochonette  had  eyes  of  the  lightest  blue,  the  wife  of  Count  Stefan  had  the 
luminous  piercing  black  eyes  of  the  Muscovite  physiognomy.  Still,  the  like- 
ness was  there,  and  it  made  the  sight  of  Madame  Brancka  distasteful  to  him, 
since  his  memories  of  the  other  were  far  from  welcome.  It  was  for  Cochonette 
that  he  had  broken  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  into  her  lap  that  he  had 
thrown  all  the  gold  rouleaux,  at  a  time  when  in  his  soul  he  had  already  adored 
Wanda  von  Szalras  and  had  despised  himself  for  returning  to  the  slough  of  his 
old  pleasures.  It  was  Cochonette  who  had  sold  his  secrets  to  the  Prussians, 
and  brought  them  down  upon  him  in  the  farm-house  among  the  orchards  of 
the  Orleannais,  whilst  she  passed  safely  through  the  German  lines  and  across  the 
frontier,  laden  with  her  jewels  and  her  valeurs  of  all  kinds,  saying  in  her  teeth, 
as  she  went,  "  He  will  never  see  that  Austrian  woman  again  !  "  That  had  been 
the  end  of  all  he  had  known  of  Cochonette,  and  a  presentiment  of  perfidy,  of 
danger,  of  animosity,  always  came  over  him  whenever  he  saw  the  jolt  petit 
minois  which  in  profile  was  so  like  Cochonette's  looking  up  from  under  the 
loose  auburn  curls  that  Madame  Olga  had  copied  from  her. 

Olga  Brancka  now  looked  at  him  with  some  malice  and  with  more  admi- 
ration: she  was  very  pretty  that  night,  blazing  with  diamonds,  and  with  her 
beautifully  shaped  person  as  bare  as  court  etiquette  would  permit.  In  her  red 
gold  curls  she  had  some  butterflies  in  jewels  flashing  all  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow and  glowing  like  sunbeams.  There  was  such  a  butterfly,  big  as  the  great 
Emperor  moth,  between  her  breasts,  making'their  whiteness  look  like  snow. 

Instinctively  Sabran  glanced  away  from  her.  He  felt  an  etourdissement  that 
irritated  him.  The  movement  did  not  escape  her.  She  took  his  arm. 

"  We  will  move  about  a  little  while,"  she  said.     "  Let  us  talk  of  Wanda, 
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man  beau  cousin,  since  you  can  think  of  no  one  else.  And  so  you  are  really 
going  to  Russia? " 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  It  will  be  a  great  sacrifice  to  her;  any  other  woman  would  be  in  paradise 
in  Petersburg,  but  she  will  be  wretched." 

"  I  hope  not:  if  I  thought  so  I  would  not  go." 

"  You  cannot  but  go  now;  you  have  made  your  choice.  You  will  be  happy 
enough.  You  will  play  again  enormously,  and  Wanda  has  so  much  money  that 
if  you  lose  millions  it  will  not  ruin  her." 

"  I  shall  certainly  not  play  with  my  wife's  money.  I  have  never  played 
since  my  marriage." 

"  For  all  that  you  will  play  in  Petersburg.  It  is  in  the  air.  A  saint  could 
not  help  doing  it,  and  you  are  not  a  saint  by  nature,  though  you  have  become 
one  since  marriage.  But  you  know  conversions  by  marriage  do  not  last.  They 
are  like  compulsory  confessions.  They  mean  nothing." 

"  You  are  very  malicious  to-night,  madame,"  said  Sabran,  absently:  he  was 
in  no  mood  for  banter,  and  was  disinclined  to  take  up  her  challenge. 

"Call  me  at  least  cousinette"  said  Madame  Olga:  "we  are  cousins,  you 
know,  thanks  to  Wanda.  Oh  !  she  will  be  very  unhappy  in  Petersburg;  she 
will  not  amuse  herself;  she  never  does;  she  is  incapable  of  a  flirtation;  she 
never  touches  a  card.  When  she  dances,  it  is  only  because  she  must,  and  then 
it  is  only  a  quadrille  or  a  contredansc:  she  always  reminds  me  of  Marie 
Therese's  'In  our  position  nothing  is  a  trifle.'  You  remember  the  empress's 
letters  to  Versailles  ? " 

Sabran  was  very  much  angered,  but  he  was  afraid  to  express  his  anger,  lest 
it  should  seem  to  make  him  absurd. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  with  ill-repressed  irritation,  "  I  know  you  speak  only 
in  jest,  but  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  tell  you — however  bourgeois  it  appear — 
that  I  do  not  allow  a  jest  even  from  you  upon  my  wife.  Anything  she  does 
is  perfect  in  my  sight,  and,  if  she  be  imbued  with  the  old  traditions  of  gentle 
blood,  too  many  ladies  desert  them  in  these  days  for  me  not  to  be  grateful 
to  her  for  her  loyalty." 

She  listened,  with  her  bright  black  eyes  fixed  on  him;  then  she  leaned 
a  little  more  closely  on  his  arm. 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  said  that  very  well  ?  Most  men  are  ridiculous  when 
they  are  in  love  with  their  wives,  but  it  becomes  you.  Wanda  is  perfect,  we 
all  know  that:  you  are  not  alone  in  thinking  so.  Ask  Egon  !  " 

The  face  of  Sabran  changed  as  he  heard  that  name.  As  she  saw  the  change, 
she  thought,  "  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  is  jealous  ? " 

Aloud  she  said,  with  a  little  laugh,  "  I  almost  wonder  Egon  did  not  run  you 
through  the  heart  before  you  married.  Now,  of  course,  he  is  reconciled  to  the 
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inevitable;  or,  if  not  reconciled,  he  has  to  submit  to  it,  as  we  all  have  to  do. 
He  grows  very  farouche;  he  lives  between  his  troopers  and  his  castle  of  Tar6c, 
like  a  barbaric  lord  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Were  you  ever  at  Taroc  ?  It  is 
worth  seeing, — a  huge  fortress,  old  as  the  days  of  Ottocar,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Carpathians.  He  leads  a  wild,  fierce  life  enough  there.  If  he  keep  the 
memory  of  Wanda  with  him,  it  is  as  some  men  keep  an  idolatry  for  what  is 
dead." 

Sabran  listened  with  a  sombre  irritation.  "  Suppose  we  leave  my  wife's 
name  in  peace?"  he  said,  coldly.  "The  grosser  cotillon  is  about  to  begin: 
may  I  aspire  to  the  honor  ? " 

As  he  led  her  out,  and  the  light  fell  on  her  red  gold  curls,  on  her  dazzling 
butterflies,  her  armor  of  diamonds,  her  snow-white  skin,  a  thousand  memories 
of  Cochonette  came  over  him,  though  the  scene  around  him  was  the  ball-room 
of  the  Hofburg,  and  the  woman  whose  great  bouquet  of  R£ve  d'Or  roses 
touched  his  hand  was  a  great  lady  who  had  been  the  wife  of  Gela  von  Szalras 
and  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  Elaguine.  He  distrusted  her,  he  despised  her, 
he  disliked  her  so  strongly  that  he  was  almost  ashamed  of  his  own  antagonism; 
and  yet  her  contact,  her  grace  of  movement,  the  mere  scent  of  the  bouquet  of 
roses,  had  a  sort  of  painful  and  unwilling  intoxication  for  the  moment  for  him. 

He  was  glad  when  the  long  and  gorgeous  figures  of  the  cotillon  had  tired 
out  even  the  steel-like  nerves  of  Olga  Brancka,  and  he  was  free  to  leave  the 
palace  and  go  home  to  sleep.  He  looked  at  a  miniature  of  his  wife  as  he 
undressed:  the  face  of  it,  with  its  tenderness  and  its  nobility,  seemed  to  him, 
after  the  face  of  this  other  woman,  like  the  pure  high  air  of  the  Iselthal  after 
the  heated  and  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  a  gambling-room. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  review  of  troops  in  the  Prater.  His  presence  was 
especially  desired:  he  rode  his  favorite  horse  Siegfried,  which  had  been  brought 
up  from  the  Tauern  for  the  occasion.  The  weather  was  brilliant,  the  spec- 
tacle was  grand;  his  spirits  rose,  his  natural  gayety  of  temper  returned.  He 
was  addressed  repeatedly  by  the  sovereigns  present.  Other  men  spoke  of  him, 
some  with  admiration,  some  with  envy,  as  one  who  would  become  a  power  at 
the  court  and  in  the  empire. 

As  he  rode  homeward,  when  the  manoeuvres  were  over,  making  his  way 
slowly  through  the  merry  crowds  of  the  good-humored  populace,  through  the 
streets  thronged  with  glittering  troops  and  hung  with  banners  and  odorous  with 
flowers,  he  thought  to  himself,  with  a  light  heart,  "  After  all,  I  may  do  her  some 
honor  before  I  die." 

When  he  reached  home  and  his  horse  was  led  away,  a  servant  approached 
him  with  a  sealed  letter  lying  on  a  gold  salver.  A  courier,  who  said  that  he  had 
travelled  with  it  without  stopping  from  Tarbc,  had  brought  it  from  the  Most 
High  the  Prince  Vasarhely. 
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Sabran's  heart  stood  still  as  he  took  the  letter  and  passed  up  the  staircase 
to  his  own  apartments.  Once  there,  he  ordered  his  servants  away,  locked  the 
doors,  and,  then  only,  broke  the  seal. 

There  were  two  lines  written  on  the  sheet  inside.     They  said, — 

"  I  forbid  you  to  serve  my  sovereign.  If  you  persist,  I  must  relate  to  him, 
under  secrecy,  what  I  know." 

They  were  fully  signed — "  Egon  Vasarhely."  They  had  been  sent  by  a 
courier,  to  insure  delivery  and  avoid  the  publicity  of  the  telegraph.  They  had 
been  written  as  soon  as  the  tidings  of  his  appointment  to  the  Russian  mission 
had  become  known  at  the  mountain-fortress  of  Tar6c. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

As  the  carriage  of  the  Countess  Olga  rolled  home  through  the  Graben  after 
the  military  spectacle,  she  stopped  it  suddenly,  and  signed  to  an  old  man  in 
the  crowd  who  was  waiting  to  cross  the  road  until  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers 
had  rolled  by.  He  was  eying  them  critically,  as  only  an  old  soldier  does  look 
at  troops. 

"  Is  it  you,  Georg  ? "  said  Madame  Olga.     "  What  brings  you  here  ?  " 

"  I  came  from  Tarbc  with  a  letter  from  the  prince,  my  master,"  answered 
the  man,  an  old  hussar,  who  had  carried  Vasarhely  in  his  arms  off  the  field 
of  Koniggratz,  after  dragging  him  from  under  a  heap  of  dead  men  and  horses. 

"  A  letter  !  to  whom  ? "  asked  Olga,  who  always  was  curious  and  persistent 
in  investigation  of  all  her  brother-in-law's  movements  and  actions. 

Vasarhely  had  not  laid  any  injunction  as  to  secrecy,  only  as  to  speed,  upon 
his  faithful  servant:  so  that  Georg  replied,  unwitting  of  harm,  "To  the  Mark- 
graf  von  Sabran,  my  countess." 

"  A  letter  that  could  not  go  by  post ! — how  strange  !  And  from  Egon  to 
Wanda's  husband  ! "  she  thought,  with  her  inquisitive  eagerness  awakened. 
Aloud  she  bade  the  old  trooper  call  at  her  palace  for  a  packet  for  Taroc,  to 
make  excuse  for  having  stopped  and  questioned  him,  and  drove  onward  lost 
in  thought. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  a  challenge  late  in  the  day  !  "  she  thought,  with  a  laugh ; 
but  she  was  astonished  and  perplexed  that  any  communication  should  take 
place  between  these  men:  she  perplexed  her  mind  in  vain  in  the  effort  to 
imagine  what  tie  could  connect  them,  what  mystery  mutually  affecting  them 
could  lie  beneath  the  secret  of  Vassia  Kazan. 

When,  on  the  morrow,  she  heard  at  court  that  the  Emperor  was  deeply 
incensed  at  the  caprice  and  disrespect  of  the  Count  von  Idrac,  as  he  was  called 
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at  court,  who  at  the  eleventh  hour  had  declined  a  mission  already  accepted  by 
him,  and  of  which  the  offer  had  been  in  itself  an  unprecedented  mark  of  honor 
and  confidence,  her  swift  sagacity  instantly  associated  the  action,  apparently  so 
excuseless  and  inexcusable,  with  the  letter  sent  up  from  Tarbc.  It  was  still 
as  great  a  mystery  to  her  as  it  had  been  before,  what  the  contents  of  the  letter 
could  have  been,  but  she  had  no  doubt  that  in  some  way  or  another  it  had 
brought  about  the  resignation  of  the  appointment.  It  awakened  a  still  more 
intense  curiosity  in  her,  but  she  was  too  wise  to  whisper  her  suspicion  to  any 
one.  To  her  friends  at  the  court  she  said,  with  laughter,  "  A  night  or  two  ago 
I  chanced  to  tell  Sabran  that  his  wife  would  be  wretched  at  Petersburg.  That 
is  sure  to  have  been  enough  for  him.  He  is  such  a  devoted  husband." 

No  one,  of  course,  believed  her,  but  they  received  the  impression  that  she 
knew  the  real  cause  of  his  resignation,  though  she  could  not  be  induced  to 
say  it. 

He  himself  had  left  the  capital,  after  affirming  to  the  minister  that  private 
reasons,  which  he  could  not  enter  into,  had  induced  him  to  entreat  the  Imperial 
pardon  for  so  sudden  a  change  of  resolve,  and  to  solicit  permission  to  decline 
the  high  honor  that  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him. 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  her  ? "  he  asked  himself  incessantly,  as  the  express 
train  swung  through  the  grand  green  country  towards  Salzburg. 

She  was  sitting  on  the  lake  terrace  with  the  princess,  when  a  telegram  from 
her  cousin  Kunst  was  brought  to  her.  Bela  and  Gela  were  playing  near  with 
squadrons  of  painted  cuirassiers,  and  the  great  dogs  were  lying  on  the  marble 
pavement  at  her  feet.  It  was  a  golden  close  to  a  sunless  but  fine  day;  the 
snow-peaks  were  growing  rosy  as  the  sun  shone  for  an  instant  behind  the  Vene- 
diger  range,  and  the  lake  was  calm  and  still  and  green,  one  little  boat  going 
noiselessly  across  it  from  the  Holy  Isle  to  the  farther  side. 

"  What  a  pity  to  leave  it  all  ! "  she  thought,  as  she  took  the  telegram. 

The  minister's  message  was  curt  and  angered: 

"Your  husband  has  resigned:  he  makes  himself  and  me  ridiculous. 
Unable  to  guess  his  motive,  I  am  troubled  and  embarrassed  beyond  expression." 

The  other,  from  Sabran,  said,  simply,  "  I  am  coming  home.  I  give  up 
Russia." 

"  Any  bad  news  ?  "  the  princess  asked,  seeing  the  seriousness  of  her  face. 
Her  niece  rose  and  gave  her  the  papers. 

"  Is  Rene  mad  !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  read.  His  wife,  who  was  startled 
and  dismayed  at  the  affront  to  her  cousin  and  to  her  sovereign,  yet  had  been 
unable  to  repress  a  movement  of  personal  gladness,  hastened  to  say,  in  his 
defence, — 

"  Be  sure  he  has  some  grave,  good  reason,  dear  mother.  He  knows  the 
world  too  well  to  commit  a  folly.  Unexplained,  it  looks  strange,  certainly; 
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but  he  will  be  home  to-night  or  in  the  early  morning;  then  we  shall  know,  and 
be  sure  we  shall  find  him  right." 

"  Right ! "  echoed  the  princess,  lifting  the  little  girl  who  was  her  namesake 
off  her  knee,  a  child  white  as  a  snowdrop,  with  golden  curls,  who  looked  as  if 
she  had  come  out  of  a  band  of  Correggio's  baby  angels. 

"  He  is  always  right,"  said  his  wife,  with  a  gesture  towards  Bela,  who  had 
paused  in  his  play  to  listen,  with  a  leaden  cuirassier  of  the  guard  suspended  in 
the  air. 

"  You  are  an  admirable  wife,  Wanda,"  said  the  princess,  with  extreme  dis- 
pleasure on  her  delicate  features.  "  You  defend  your  lord  when  through  him 
you  are  probably  brouillee  with  your  sovereign  for  life." 

She  added,  her  voice  tremulous  with  astonishment  and  anger,  "  It  is  a 
caprice,  an  insolence,  that  no  sovereign  and  no  minister  could  pardon.  I  am 
most  truly  your  husband's  friend,  but  I  can  conceive  no  possible  excuse  for 
such  a  change  at  the  very  last  moment  in  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance." 

"  Let  us  wait,  dear  mother,"  said  Wanda,  softly.  "  It  is  not  you  who  would 
condemn  Rene  unheard  ? " 

"But  such  a  breach  of  etiquette  !     What  explanation  can  ever  annul  it?  " 

"Perhaps  none.  I  know  it  is  a  very  grave  offence  that  he  has  committed, 
and  yet  I  cannot  help  being  happy,"  said  his  wife,  with  a  smile,  as  she  lifted 
up  the  little  Ottilie  and  murmured  over  the  child's  fair  curls,  "  Ah,  my  dear 
little  dove  !  we  are  not  going  to  Russia  after  all  !  You  little  birds  will  not 
leave  your  nest ! " 

"  Bela  is  not  going  to  the  snow  palace  ? "  said  he,  whose  ears  were  very 
quick,  and  to  whom  his  attendants  had  told  marvellous  narratives  of  an  utterly 
imaginary  Russia. 

"  No;  are  not  you  glad,  my  dear  ? " 

He  thought  very  gravely  for  a  moment. 

"  Bela  is  not  sure.  Marc  says  Bela  would  have  slaves  in  Russia,  and  might 
beat  them." 

"  Bela  would  be  beaten  himself  if  he  did,  and  by  my  own  hand,"  said  his 
mother,  very  gravely.  "  Oh,  child  !  where  did  you  get  your  cruelty  ?  " 

"  He  is  not  cruel  ! "  said  the  princess.     "  He  is  only  masterful." 

"  Alas  !  it  is  the  same  thing." 

She  sent  the  children  in-doors,  and  remained  after  the  sun-glow  had  all  faded 
and  Madame  Ottilie  had  gone  away  to  her  own  rooms,  and  paced  to  and  fro 
the  length  of  the  terrace,  troubled  by  an  anxiety  which  she  would  have  owned 
to  no  one.  What  could  have  happened  to  make  him  so  offend  alike  the  State 
and  the  court  ?  She  tormented  herself  with  wondering  again  and  again  whether 
she  had  used  any  incautious  expression  in  her  letters  which  could  have  betrayed 
to  him  the  poignant  regret  the  coming  exile  gave  her.  No  !  she  was  sure  she 
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had  not  done  so.  She  had  only  written  twice,  preferring  telegrams  as  quicker, 
and,  to  a  man,  less  troublesome,  than  letters.  She  knew  courts  and  cabinets 
too  well  not  to  know  that  the  step  her  husband  had  taken  was  one  which  would 
wholly  ruin  the  favor  he  enjoyed  with  the  former,  and  wholly  take  away  all 
chance  of  his  being  ever  called  again  to  serve  the  latter.  Personally  she  was 
indifferent  to  that  kind  of  ambition;  but  her  attachment  to  the  Imperial  house 
was  too  strong,  and  her  loyalty  to  it  too  hereditary,  for  her  not  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  idea  of  losing  its  good-will.  Disquieted  and  afraid  of  all  kinds  of  formless 
unknown  ills,  she  went  with  a  heavy  heart  into  the  Rittersaal  to  a  dinner  for 
which  she  could  find  no  appetite.  The  princess  also,  so  talkative  and  vivacious 
at  other  times,  was  silent  and  preoccupied.  The  evening  passed  tediously.  He 
did  not  come. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  she  had  given  up  all  hope  of  his  arrival,  when  she 
heard  the  returning  trot  of  the  horses,  which  had  been  sent  over  to  Matrey  in 
the  evening  on  the  chance  of  his  being  there.  She  was  in  her  own  chamber, 
having  dismissed  her  women,  and  was  trying  in  vain  to  keep  her  thoughts  to 
nightly  prayer.  At  the  sound  of  the  horses'  feet  without,  she  threw  on  a 
nJgliqce  of  white  satin  and  lace,  and  went  out  on  to  the  staircase  to  meet  him. 
As  he  came  up  the  broad  stairs,  with  Donau  and  Neva  gladly  leaping  on  him, 
he  looked  up  and  saw  her  against  the  background  of  oak  and  tapestry  and  old 
armor  with  the  light  of  a  great  Persian  lamp  in  metal  tras-forato  .that  swung 
above  full  on  her.  She  had  never  looked  more  lovely  to  him  than  as  she  stood 
so,  her  eyes  eagerly  searching  the  dim  shadow  for  him,  and  the  loose  white 
folds  embroidered  in  silk  with  pale  roses  flowing  downward  from  her  throat  to 
her  feet.  He  drew  her  within  her  chamber,  and  took  her  in  his  arms  with  a 
passionate  gesture. 

"  Let  us  forget  everything,"  he  murmured,  "  except  that  we  have  been 
parted  nearly  a  month  !  " 

In  the  morning  after  breakfast  in  the  little  Saxe  room,  she  said  to  him,  with 
gentle  firmness,  "  Rene,  you  must  tell  me  now — why  have  you  refused 
Russia?" 

He  had  known  that  the  question  must  come,  and  all  the  way  on  his  home- 
ward journey  he  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind  the  answer  he  would  give  to  it. 
He  was  very  pale,  but  otherwise  he  betrayed  no  agitation  as  he  turned  and 
looked  at  her. 

"That  is  what  I  cannot  tell  you,"  he  replied. 

She  could  not  believe  she  heard  aright. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  she  asked  him.  "  I  have  had  a  message  from 
Kunst:  he  is  deeply  angered.  I  understand  that,  after  all  was  arranged,  you 
abruptly  resigned  the  Russian  mission.  I  ask  your  reasons.  It  is  a  very  grave 
step  to  have  taken.  I  suppose  your  motives  must  be  very  strong  ones  ? " 
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"  They  are  so,"  said  Sabran;  and  he  continued,  in  the  forced  and  measured 
tone  of  one  who  recites  what  he  has  taught  himself  to  say, — 

"  It  is  quite  natural  that  your  cousin  Kunst  should  be  offended;  the 
Emperor  also.  You  perhaps  will  be  the  same  when  I  say  to  you  that  I  cannot 
tell  you,  as  I  cannot  tell  them,  the  grounds  of  my  withdrawal.  Perhaps  you, 
like  them,  will  not  forgive  it." 

Her  nostrils  dilated  and  her  breast  heaved:  she  was  startled,  mortified, 
amazed.  "You  do  not  choose  to  tell  me  !"  she  said  in  stupefaction. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you." 

She  gazed  at  him  with  the  first  bitterness  of  wrath  that  he  had  ever  seen 
upon  her  face.  She  had  been  used  to  perfect  submission  of  others  all  her  life. 
She  had  the  blood  in  her  of  stern  princes,  who  had  meted  out  rule  and  justice 
against  which  there  had  been  no  appeal.  She  was  accustomed  even  in  him  to 
deference,  homage,  consideration,  to  be  consulted  always,  deferred  to  often. 
His  answer  for  the  moment  seemed  to  her  an  unwarrantable  insult. 

Her  influence,  her  relatives,  her  sovereign,  had  given  him  one  of  the 
highest  honors  conceivable,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  even  say  why  he  was 
thankless  for  it !  Passionate  and  withering  words  rose  to  her  lips,  but  she 
restrained  their  utterance.  Not  even  in  that  moment  could  she  bring  herself 
to  speak  what  might  seem  to  rebuke  him  with  the  weight  of  all  his  debt  to  her. 
She  remained  silent,  but  he  understood  all  the  intense  indignation  that  held 
her  speechless  there.  He  approached  her  more  nearly,  and  spoke  with  emotion, 
but  with  a  certain  sternness  in  his  voice: 

"  I  know  very  well  that  I  must  offend  and  even  outrage  you.  But  I  cannot 
tell  you  my  motives.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  acted  independently 
of  you  or  failed  to  consult  your  wishes.  I  only  venture  to  remind  you  that 
marriage  does  give  to  the  man  the  right  to  do  so,  though  I  have  never  availed 
myself  of  it.  Nay,  even  now,  I  owe  you  too  much  to  be  ingrate  enough  to 
take  refuge  in  my  authority  as  your  husband.  I  prefer  to  owe  more,  as  I  have 
owed  so  much,  to  your  tenderness.  I  prefer  to  ask  of  you,  by  your  love  for 
me,  not  to  press  me  for  an  answer  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make;  to  be 
content  with  what  I  say, — that  I  have  relinquished  the  Russian  mission  because 
I  have  no  choice  but  to  do  so." 

He. spoke  firmly,  because  he  spoke  only  the  truth,  although  not  all  the  truth. 

A  great  anger  rose  up  in  her,  the  first  that  she  had  ever  been  moved  to  by 
him.  All  the  pride  of  her  temper  and  all  her  dignity  were  outraged  by  this 
refusal  to  have  confidence  in  her.  It  seemed  incredible  to  her.  She  still 
thought  herself  the  prey  of  some  dream,  of  some  hallucination.  Her  lips 
parted  to  speak,  but  again  she  withheld  the  words  she  was  about  to  utter.  Her 
strong  justice  compelled  her  to  admit  that  he  was  but  within  his  rights,  and 
her  sense  of  duty  was  stronger  than  her  sense  of  self-love. 
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She  did  not  look  at  him,  nor  could  she  trust  her  voice.  She  turned  from 
him  without  a  syllable,  and  left  the  room.  She  was  afraid  of  the  violence  of 
the  anger  that  she  felt. 

"  If  it  had  been  only  to  myself,  I  would  pardon  it,"  she  thought;  "  but  an 
insult  to  my  people,  to  my  country,  to  my  sovereign  ! — an  insult  without  excuse, 
or  explanation,  or  apology " 

She  shut  herself  alone  within  her  oratory  and  passed  the  most  bitter  hour 
of  her  life.  The  imperious  and  violent  temper  of  the  Szalras  was  dormant  in 
her  character,  though  she  had  chastened  and  tamed  it,  and  the  natural  sweet- 
ness and  serenity  of  her  disposition  had  been  a  counterpoise  to  it  so  strong 
that  the  latter  had  become  the  only  thing  visible  in  her.  But  all  the  wrath  of 
her  race  was  now  aroused  and  in  arms  against  what  she  loved  best  on  earth. 

"  If  it  had  been  anything  else,"  she  thought;  "  but  a  public  act  like  this, — 
an  ingratitude  to  the  Crown  itself  !  A  caprice  for  all  the  world  to  chatter  of 
and  blame  !  " 

It  would  have  been  hard  enough  to  bear,  difficult  enough  to  explain  away  to 
others,  if  he  had  told  her  his  reasons,  however  captious,  unwise,  or  selfish  they 
might  be;  but  to  have  the  door  of  his  soul  thus  shut  upon  her,  his  thoughts 
thus  closed  to  her,  hurt  her  with  intolerable  pain  and  filled  her  with  a  deep  and 
burning  indignation. 

She  passed  all  the  early  morning  hours  alone  in  her  little  temple  of  prayer, 
striving  in  vain  against  the  bitterness  of  her  heart,  above  her  the  great  ivory 
Crucifixion,  the  work  of  Angermayer,  beneath  which  so  many  generations  of 
the  women  of  the  house  of  Szalras  had  knelt  in  their  hours  of  tribulation  or 
bereavement. 

When  she  left  the  oratory  she  had  conquered  herself.  Though  she  could 
not  extinguish  the  human  passions  that  smarted  and  throbbed  within  her, 
she  knew  her  duty  well  enough  to  know  that  it  must  lie  in  submission  and  in 
silence. 

She  sought  for  him  at  once.  She  found  him  in  the  library:  he  was  playing 
to  himself  a  long  dreamy  concerto  of  Schubert's  to  soothe  the  irritation  of  his 
own  nerves  and  pass  away  a  time  of  keen  suspense.  He  rose  as  she  came  into 
the  room,  and  awaited  her  approach  with  a  timid  anxiety  in  his  eyes,  which  she 
was  too  absorbed  by  her  own  emotions  to  observe.  He  had  assumed  a  bold- 
ness that  he  had  not,  and  had  used  his  power  to  dominate  her  rather  in 
desperation  than  in  any  sense  of  actual  mastery.  In  his  heart  it  was  he  who 
feared  her. 

"  You  were  quite  right,"  she  said  simply  to  him.  "  Of  course  you  are 
master  of  your  own  actions,  and  owe  no  account  of  them  to  me.  We  will  say 
no  more  about  it.  For  myself,  you  know  I  am  content  enough  to  escape  exile 
to  any  embassy." 
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He  kissed  her  hand  with  an  unfeigned  reverence  and  humility. 

"You  are  as  merciful  as  you  are  great,"  he  murmured.  "If  I  be  silent,  it 
is  my  misfortune."  He  paused  abruptly. 

A  sudden  thought  came  over  her  as  he  spoke. 

"  It  is  some  State  secret  that  he  knows  and  cannot  speak  of,  and  that  has 
made  him  unwilling  to  go.  Why  did  I  never  think  of  that  before  ? " 

An  explanation  that  had  its  root  in  honor,  a  reticence  that  sprang  from 
conscience,  were  so  welcome  to  her,  and  to  her  appeared  so  natural,  that  they 
now  consoled  her  at  once,  and  healed  the  wounds  to  her  own  pride. 

"  Of  course,  if  it  be  so,  he  is  right  not  to  speak  even  to  me,"  she  mused, 
and  her  only  desire  was  now  to  save  him  from  the  insistence  and  the  indignation 
of  the  princess,  and  the  examination  which  these  were  sure  to  entail  upon  him 
when  he  should  meet  her  at  the  noon  breakfast  now  at  hand. 

To  that  end  she  sought  out  her  aunt  in  her  own  apartments,  taking  with 
her  the  tiny  Ottilie,  who  always  disarmed  all  irritation  in  the  abbess  by  the 
mere  presence  of  her  little  flower-like  face. 

"Dear  mother,"  she  said,  softly,  when  the  child  had  made  her  morning 
obeisance,  "  I  am  come  to  ask  of  you  a  great  favor  and  kindness  to  me.  Rene 
returned  last  night.  He  has  done  what  he  thought  right.  I  do  not  even  ask 
his  reasons.  He  has  acted  from  force  majeur  by  dictate  of  his  own  honor. 
Will  you  do  as  I  mean  to  do  ?  Will  you  spare  him  any  interrogation  ?  I  shall 
be  so  grateful  to  you,  and  so  will  he." 

Madame  Ottilie,  opening  her  bonbonniere  for  her  namesake,  drew  up  her 
fragile  figure  with  a  severity  unusual  to  her. 

"  Do  I  hear  you  aright?  You  do  not  even  know  the  reasons  of  the  insult 
M.  de  Sabran  has  passed  upon  the  Crown  and  Cabinet,  and  you  do  not  even 
mean  to  ask  them  ? " 

"I  do  mean  that;  and  what  I  do  not  ask  I  feel  sure  you  will  admit  no  one 
else  has  any  right  to  ask  of  him." 

"No  one,  certainly,  except  His  Majesty." 

"  I  presume  His  Majesty  has  had  all  information  due  to  him  as  our  Impe- 
rial master.  All  I  entreat  of  you,  dearest  mother,  is  to  do  as  I  have  done, — 
assume,  as  we  are  bound  to  assume,  that  Rene  has  acted  wisely  and  rightly, 
and  not  weary  him  with  questions  to  which  it  will  be  painful  to  him  not  to 
respond." 

"  Questions  !  I  never  yet  indulged  in  anything  so  vulgar  as  curiosity,  that 
you  should  imagine  I  shall  be  capable  of  subjecting  your  husband  to  a  cross- 
examination.  If  you  be  satisfied,  I  can  have  no  right  to  be  more  exacting 
than  yourself.  The  occurrence  is  to  me  lamentable,  inexcusable,  unintel- 
ligible; but  if  explanation  be  not  offered  me  you  may  rest  assured  I  shall  not 
intrude  my  request  for  it." 
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"Of  that  I  am  sure;  but  I  am  not  contented  only  with  that.  I  want  you 
to  feel  no  dissatisfaction,  no  doubt,  no  anger  against  him.  You  may  be  sure 
that  he  has  acted  from  conviction,  because  he  was  most  desirous  to  go  to  Russia, 
as  you  saw  when  you  urged  him  to  accept  the  mission." 

"  I  have  said  the  utmost  that  I  can  say,"  replied  the  princess,  with  a  chill 
light  in  her  blue  eyes.  "  This  little  child  is  no  more  likely  to  ask  questions 
than  I  am,  after  what  you  have  stated.  But  you  must  pot  regard  my  silence 
as  any  condonation  of  what  must  always  appear  to  me  a  step  disrespectful  to 
the  Crown,  contrary  to  all  usages  of  etiquette,  and  injurious  to  his  own  future 
and  that  of  his  children.  His  scruples  of  conscience  came  too  late." 

"I  did  not  say  they  were  exactly  that.  I  believe  he  learned  something 
which  made  him  consider  that  his  honor  required  him  to  withdraw." 

"That  may  be,"  said  the  princess,  frigidly.  "As  I  observed,  it  came 
lamentably  late.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  breakfast  in  my  own  rooms  this 
morning." 

Wanda  left  her,  gave  the  child  to  a  nurse  who  waited  without,  and  returned 
to  the  library.  She  had  offended  and  pained  Madame  Ottilie,  but  she  had 
saved  her  husband  from  annoyance.  She  Jknew  that,  though  the  princess  was 
by  no  means  as  free  from  curiosity  as  she  declared  herself,  she  was  too  high- 
bred and  too  proud  to  solicit  a  confidence  withheld  from  her. 

Sabran  was  seated  at  the  piano  where  she  had  left  him,  but  his  forehead 
rested  on  the  woodwork  of  it,  and  his  whole  attitude  was  suggestive  of  sad  and 
absorbed  thought  and  abandonment  to  regrets  that  were  unavailing. 

"  It  has  cost  him  so  much,"  she  reflected,  as  she  looked  at  him.  "  Perhaps 
it  has  been  a  self-sacrifice,  a  heroism  even,  and  I,  from  mere  wounded  feeling, 
have  been  angered  against  him  and  almost  cruel  !  " 

With  the  exaggeration  in  self-censure  of  all  generous  natures,  she  was  full 
of  remorse  at  having  added  any  pain  to  the  disappointment  which  had  been 
his  portion, — a  disappointment  none  the  less  poignant,  as  she  saw,  because  it 
had  been  voluntarily,  as  she  imagined,  accepted. 

As  he  heard  her  approach  he  started  and  rose,  and  the  expression  of  his 
face  startled  her  for  a  moment,  it  was  so  full  of  pain,  of  melancholy,  almost 
(could  she  have  believed  it)  of  despair.  What  could  this  matter  be  to  affect 
him  thus,  since  being  of  the  State  it  could  be  at  its  worst  only  some  painful 
and  compromising  secret  of  political  life  which  could  have  no  personal  meaning 
for  him  ?  It  was  surely  impossible  that  mere  disappointment — a  disappoint- 
ment self-inflicted — could  bring  upon  him  such  suffering?  But  she  threw 
these  thoughts  away.  In  her  great  loyalty  she  had  told  herself  that  she  must 
not  even  think  of  this  thing,  lest  she  should  let  it  come  between  them  once 
again  and  tempt  her  from  her  duty  and  obedience.  Her  trust  in  him  was 
perfect. 
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The  abandonment  of  a  coveted  distinction  was  in  itself  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, but  it  seemed  to  him  as  nothing  beside  the  sense  of  submission  and 
obedience  compelled  from  him  to  Vasarhely.  He  felt  as  though  an  iron  hand, 
invisible,  weighed  on  his  life  and  forced  it  into  subjection.  When  he  had 
almost  grown  secure  that  his  enemy's  knowledge  was  a  buried  harmless  thing, 
it  had  risen  and  barred  his  way,  speaking  with  an  authority  which  it  was  not 
possible  to  disobey.  With  all  his  errors,  he  was  a  man  of  high  courage,  who 
had  always  held  his  own  with  all  men.  Now  the  old  forgotten  humiliation 
of  his  earliest  years  revived,  and  enforced  from  him  the  servile  timidity  of  the 
Sclav  blood  which  he  had  abjured.  He  had  never,  for  an  instant,  conceived 
it  possible  to  disregard  the  mandate  he  received;  that  an  apparently  voluntary 
resignation  was  permitted  to  him  was,  his  conscience  acknowledged,  more 
mercy  than  he  could  have  expected.  That  Vasarhely  would  act  thus  had  not 
occurred  to  him;  but  before  the  act  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  admit  its 
justice  and  obey. 

But  the  consciousness  of  that  superior  will  compelling  him  left  in  him  a  chill 
tremor  of  constant  fear,  of  perpetual  self-abasement.  What  was  natural  to  him 
was  the  reckless  daring  which  many  Russians,  such  as  Skobeleff,  have  shown 
in  a  thousand  ways  of  peril.  He  was  here  forced  only  to  crouch  and  to  submit: 
it  was  more  galling,  more  cruel  to  him  than  utter  exposure  would  have  been. 
The  sense  of  "coercion  was  always  upon  him  like  a  dragging  chain.  It  produced 
on  him  a  despondency  which  not  even  the  presence  of  his  wife  or  the  elasticity 
of  his  own  nature  could  dispel. 

He  had  to  play  a  part  to  her,  and  to  do  this  was  unfamiliar  and  hateful  to 
him.  In  all  the  years  before  he  had  concealed  a  fact  from  her,  but  he  had 
been  never  otherwise  false.  Though  there  had  been  always  between  them 
the  shadow  of  a  secret  untold,  there  had  never  been  any  sense  upon  him  of 
obligation  to  measure  his  words,  to  feign  sentiments  he  had  not,  to  hide  behind 
a  carefully-constructed  screen  of  untruth.  Now,  though  he  had  indeed  not 
lied  with  his  lips,  he  had  to  sustain  a  concealment  which  was  a  thousand  times 
more  trying  to  him  than  that  concealment  of  his  birth  and  station  to  which  he 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  that  he  hardly  realized  it  as  any  error.  The  very 
nobility  with  which  she  had  accepted  his  silence,  and  given  it,  unasked,  a  worthy 
construction,  smote  him  with  a  deeper  sense  of  shame  than  even  that  which 
galled  him  when  he  remembered  the  yoke  laid  on  him  by  the  will  of  Egon 
Vasarhely.  He  roused  himself  to  meet  her  with  composure. 

"  If  I  do  regret,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "  it  is  foolish  and  thankless.  The 
gemuthlichkeit  you  give  me  here  is  worth  all  the  fret  and  fever  of  the  world's 
ambitions.  You  are  so  great  and  good  to  be  so  little  angered  with  me  for  my 
reticence.  All  my  life,  such  as  it  is,  shall  be  dedicated  to  my  gratitude." 

She  rested  her  hand  caressingly  on  his  hair. 

7—10 
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"  We  will  never  speak  of  it  any  more.  I  should  be  sorry  were  the  Kaiser 
to  think  you  capricious  or  disloyal,  but  you  have  too  much  ability  to  have 
incurred  this  risk.  Let  it  all  be  as  though  there  had  never  arisen  any  question 
of  public  life  for  you.  I  have  spoken  to  Aunt  Ottilie;  she  will  not  weary  you 
with  interrogation;  she  understands  that  you  have  acted  as  your  honor  bade 
you.  That  is  enough  for  those  who  love  you  as  do  she  and  I." 

Every  word  she  spoke  entered  his  very  soul  with  the  cruelesi  irony,  the 
sharpest  reproach.  But  of  these  he  let  her  see  nothing.  Yet  he  was  none 
the  less  abjectly  ashamed,  less  passionately  self-condemned,  because  he  had 
to  consume  his  pain  in  silence,  and  had  the  self-control  to  answer,  still  with  a 
smile,  as  he  touched  a  chord  or  two  of  music, — 

"  When  the  Israelites  were  free  they  hankered  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt. 
They  deserved  eternal  exile,  eternal  bondage.  So  do  I,  for  having  ever  been 
ingrate  enough  to  dream  of  leaving  Hohenszalras  for  the  world  of  men  ! " 

Then  he  turned  wholly  towards  the  Erard  keyboard,  and  with  splendor  and 
might  there  rolled  forth,  under  his  touch,  the  Coronation  Mass  of  Liszt:  he 
was  glad  of  the  majesty  of  the  music  which  supplanted  and  silenced  speech. 

"  That  is  very  grand,"  she  said,  when  the  last  notes  had  died  away.  "  One 
seems  to  hear  the  Elgen  !  of  the  whole  nation  in  it.  But  play  me  something 
more  tender,  more  pathetic, — some  lieder  half  sorrow  and  half  gladness,  you 
know  so  many  of  all  countries." 

He  paused  a  moment;  then  his  hands  wandered  lightly  across  the  notes, 
and  called  up  the  mournful  folk-songs  that  he  had  heard  so  long,  so  long, 
before, — songs  of  the  Russian  peasants,  of  the  maidens  borne  off  by  the  Tartar 
in  war,  of  the  blue-eyed  children  carried  away  to  be  slaves,  of  the  homeless 
villagers  beholding  their  straw-roofed  huts  licked  up  by  the  hungry  hurrying 
flame  lit  by  the  Cossack  or  the  Kurd, — songs  of  a  people  without  joy,  that  he 
had  heard  in  his  childish  days,  when  the  great  rafts  had  drifted  slowly  down 
the  Volga  water,  and  across  the  plains  the  lines  of  chained  prisoners  had  crept 
as  slowly  through  the  dust,  or  songs  that  he  had  sung  to  himself,  not  knowing 
why,  where  the  winter  was  white  on  all  the  land,  and  the  bay  of  the  famished 
wolves  afar  off  had  blent  with  the  shrill  sad  cry  of  the  wild  swans  dying  of  cok 
and  of  hunger  and  of  thirst  on  the  frozen  rivers,  and  the  reeds  were  gro\ 
hard  as  spears  of  iron,  and  the  waves  were  changed  to  stone. 

The  intense  melancholy  penetrated  her  very  heart.  She  listened  with  the 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  her  whole  being  stirred  and  thrilled  by  a  pain  not  her 
own.  A  kind  of  consciousness  came  to  her,  borne  on  that  melancholy  melody, 
of  some  unspoken  sorrow  which  lived  in  this  heart  which  beat  so  near  her  owr 
and  whose  every  throb  she  had  thought  she  knew.  A  sudden  terror  seized  hei 
lest  all  this  while  she  who  believed  his  whole  life  hers  was  in  truth  a  stranger 
to  his  deepest  grief,  his  dearest  memories. 
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When  the  last  sigh  of  those  plaintive  songs  without  words  had  died  away, 
she  signed  to  him  to  approach  her. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  very  gently,  "tell  me  the  truth.  Rene,  did  you  ever 
care  for  any  woman,  dead  or  lost,  more  than,  or  as  much  as,  you  care  for  me  ? 
I  do  not  ask  you  if  you  loved  others.  I  know  all  men  have  many  caprices; 
but  was  any  one  of  them  so  dear  to  you  that. you  regret  her  still  ?  Tell  me 
the  truth;  I  will  be  strong  to  bear  it." 

He,  relieved  beyond  expression  that  she  but  asked  him  that  on  which  his 
conscience  was  clear  and  his  answer  could  be  wholly  sincere,  sat  down  at  her 
feet  and  leaned  his  head  against  her  knee. 

"  Never,  so  hear  me  God  !  "  he  said,  simply.  "  I  have  loved  no  woman  as 
I  love  you." 

"  And  there  is  not  one  that  you  regret  ? " 

"  There  is  not  one." 

"  Then  what  is  it  that  you  do  regret  ?  Something  more  weighs  on  you 
than  the  mere  loss  of  diplomatic  life,  which  after  all,  to  you,  is  no  more  than 
the  loss  of  a  toy  to  Bela." 

Once  more  an  impulse  to  tell  her  all  passed  over  him;  a  sense  that  he  might 
trust  her  absolutely  for  all  tenderness  and  all  pity  came  upon  him;  but,  with 
the  weakness  which  so  constantly  holds  back  human  souls  from  their  own 
deliverance,  his  courage  once  again  failed  him.  He  once  more  looking  at  her 
thought,  "  Nay  !  I  dare  not.  She  would  never  understand,  she  would  never 
pardon,  she  would  never  listen.  At  the  first  word  she  would  abhor  me." 

He  did  not  dare;  he  bent  his  face  down  on  her  knees  as  any  child  might 
have  done. 

"  What  I  regret  is  not  to  be  worthy  of  you  !  "  he  murmured,  and  the  subter- 
fuge was  also  a  truth. 

She  looked  down  at  him  wistfully  with  doubt  and  confusion  mingled.  She 
sighed,  for  she  understood  that  buried  in  his  heart  there  was  some  pain  he 
would  not  share,  perchance  some  half-involuntary  unfaithfulness  he  did  not 
dare  confess.  She  thrust  this  latter  thought  away  quickly;  it  hurt  her  as  the 
touch  and  scorch  of  hot  iron  hurts  tender  flesh;  she  would  not  harbor  it.  It 
might  well  be,  she  knew. 

She  was  silent  some  little  time;  then  she  said,  calmly, — 

"  I  think  you  worthy.  Is  not  that  enough  ?  Never  say  to  me  what  you 
do  not  wish  to  say.  But — but — if  there  be  anything  you  think  that  I  should 
blame,  be  sure  of  this,  love;  I  am  no  fair-weather  friend.  Try  me  in  deep 
water,  in  dark  storm  !  " 

And  still  he  did  not  speak. 

His  evil  angel  held  him  back,  and  said  to  him,  "  Nay  !  she  would  never 
forgive." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

ONE  day  in  this  winter  time  she  sat  alone  in  her  octagon  room  whilst  he 
was  out  driving  in  the  teeth  of  a  .strong  wind  blowing  from  the  north,  and  fre- 
quent bursts  of  snow-storm.  Rapid  exercise,  eager  movements,  were  necessary 
to  him  at  once  as  tonic  and  as  anodyne,  and  the  Northern  blood  that  was  in 
him  made  the  bitter  cold,  the  keen  and  angry  air,  the  conflict  with  the  frantic 
horses  tearing  at  their  curbs,  welcome  and  wholesome  to  him.  Paul  Zabaroff 
had  many  a  day  driven  so  over  the  hard  snows  of  Russian  plains. 

She  sat  at  home  as  the  twilight  drew  on,  her  feet  buried  in  the  furs  before 
her  chair,  the  fragrance  shed  about  her  from  a  basket  of  forced  narcissus  and 
bowls  full  of  orange-flowers  and  of  violets,  the  light  of  the  burning  wood  shining 
on  the  variegated  and  mellow  hues  of  the  tiles  of  the  hearth.  The  last  poems 
of  Coppee  were  on  her  lap,  but  her  thoughts  had  wandered  away  from  those  to 
Sabran,  to  her  children,  to  a  thousand  happy  trifles  connected  with  one  or  the 
other.  She  was  dreaming  idly  in  that  vague  revery  which  suits  the  last  hour  of 
the  reclining  day  in  the  gray  still  winter  of  a  mountain-land.  She  was  almost 
sorry  when  Hubert  entered  and  brought  her  the  mail-bag,  which  had  just  come 
through  the  gloomy  defiles  and  the  frosted  woods  which  stretched  between  them 
and  Matrey. 

"  It  grows  late,"  she  said  to  him.  "  I  fear  it  will  be  a  stormy  night.  Have 
you  heard  the  marquis  return  ? " 

He  told  her  that  Sabran  had  not  yet  driven  in,  and  ventured  to  add  his 
hope  that  his  master  would  not  be  out  late;  then  he  asked  if  she  desired  the 
lights  lit,  and,  on  being  told  she  did  not,  withdrew,  leaving  the  leather  bag  on 
a  table  close  to  one  of  the  Saxe  bowls  of  violets.  There  was  plenty  of  light 
from  the  fire,  and  even  from  the  windows,  to  read  her  letters  by.  She  went 
first  to  one  of  the  casements,  and  looked  at  the  night,  which  was  growing 
very  wild  and  dark.  Though  day  still  lingered,  she  could  hear  the  wind  go 
screaming  down  the  lake,  and  the  rush  of  the  swollen  water  swirling  against 
the  terrace-buttresses  below.  All  beyond,  woods,  hills,  mountains,  were 
invisible  under  the  gray  mist. 

"  I  hope  he  will  not  be  late,"  she  thought,  but  she  was  too  keen  a  moun- 
taineer to  be  apprehensive.  Sabran  now  knew  every  road  and  path  through 
all  the  Tauern  as  well  as  she  did.  •  She  returned  to  her  seat  and  unlocked  the 
leather  bag;  there  were  several  newspapers,  two  letters  for  the  princess,  three 
or  four  for  Sabran,  and  one  only  for  herself.  She  laid  his  aside  for  him,  sent 
those  of  the  princess  to  her  room,  and  opened  her  own.  The  writing  of  it  she 
did  not  recognize;  it  was  anonymous  and  was  very  brief. 
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"  If  you  wish  to  know  why  the  Marquis  de  Sabran  did  not  go  to  Russia, 
ask  Egon  Vasarhely." 

That  was  all:   so  asps  are  little. 

She  sat  quite  still,  and  felt  as  if  a  bolt  had  fallen  on  her  from  the  leaden 
skies  without.  Vasarhely  knew,  the  writer  of  the  letter  knew,  and  she — she — 
did  not  know.  That  was  her  first  distinct  thought. 

If  Sabran  had  entered  the  room  at  that  instant  she  would  have  held  to  him 
this  letter,  and  would  have  said,  "I  ask  you,  not  him."  He  was  absent,  and 
she  sat  motionless,  keeping  the  unsigned  note  in  her  hand,  and  staring  down 
on  it.  Then  she  turned  and  looked  at  the  post-mark.  It  was  "Vienna." 
A  city  of  a  million  souls  !  What  clue  to  the  writer  was  there  ?  She  read  it 
again  and  again,  as  even  the  wisest  will  read  such  poisonous  things,  as  though 
by  repeated  study  that  mystery  would  be  compelled  to  stand  out  clearly 
revealed.  It  did  not  say  enough  to  have  been  the  mere  invention  of  the 
sender;  it  was  not  worded  as  an  insinuation,  but  as  a  fact.  For  that  reason  it 
took  a  hold  upon  her  mind  which  would  at  once  have  rejected  a  fouler  or  a 
darker  suggestion.  Although  free  from  any  baseness  of  suspicion,  there  was 
yet  that  in  the  name  of  her  cousin,  in  juxtaposition  with  her  husband's  which 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  startle  and  carry  with  it  a  corroboration  of  the 
statement  made.  A  wave  of  the  deep  anger  which  had  moved  her  on  her 
husband's  first  refusal  swept  over  her  again.  Her  hand  clinched,  her  eyes 
flashed,  where  she  sat  alone  in  the  gathering  shadows. 

There  came  a  sound  at  the  door  of  the  room,  and  a  small  golden  head 
came  from  behind  the  tapestry. 

"May  we  come  in  ?"  said  Eela:  it  was  the  children's  hour. 

She  rose,  and  put  him  backward. 

"  Not  now,  my  darling;  I  am  occupied.     Go  away  for  a  little  while." 

The  women  who  were  with  them  took  the  children  back  to  their  apartments. 
She  sat  down  with  the  note  still  in  her  hand.  What  could  it  mean  ?  No  good 
thing  was  ever  said  thus.  She  pondered  long,  and  was  unable  to  imagine  any 
sense  or  meaning  it  could  have,  though  all  the  while  memories  thronged  upon 
her  of  words  and  looks  and  many  trifles  which  had  told  her  of  the  enmity  that 
was  existent  between  her  cousin  and  Sabran.  That  she  saw;  but  there  her 
knowledge  ceased,  her  vision  failed.  She  could  go  no  further,  conjecture 
nothing  more. 

"  Ask  Egon  !  "  Did  they  think  she  would  ask  him  or  any  living  being 
that  which  Sabran  had  refused  to  confide  in  her  ?  Whoever  wrote  this  knew 
her  little,  she  thought.  Perhaps  there  were  women  who  would  have  done  so. 
She  was  not  one  of  them. 

With  a  sudden  impulse  of  scorn  she  cast  the  sheet  of  paper  into  the  fire 
before  her.  Then  she  went  to  her  writing-table  and  enclosed  the  envelope  in 
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another,  which  she  addressed  to  her  lawyers  in  Salzburg.  She  wrote  with  it, 
"  This  is  the  cover  to  an  anonymous  letter  which  I  have  received.  Try  your 
uttermost  to  discover  the  sender." 

Then  she  sat  down  again  and  thought  long,  and  wearily,  and  vainly.  She 
could  make  nothing  of  it.  She  could  see  no  more  than  a  wayfarer  whom  a 
blank  wall  faces  as  he  goes.  The  violets  and  orange-blossoms  were  close  at 
her  elbow;  she  never  in  after-time  smelt  their  perfume  without  a  sick  memory 
of  the  stunned,  stupefied  bewilderment  of  that  hour. 

The  door  unclosed  again,  a  voice  again  spoke  behind  as  a  hand  drew  back 
the  folds  of  the  tapestry. 

"  What  !  are  you  in  darkness  here  ?  I  am  very  cold.  Have  you  no  tea 
for  me  ? "  said  Sabran,  as  he  entered,  his  eyes  brilliant,  his  checks  warm,  from 
the  long  gallop  against  the  wind.  He  had  changed  his  clothes,  and  wore 
a  loose  suit  of  velvet;  the  servants,  entering  behind  him,  lit  the  candelabra, 
and  brought  in  the  lamps;  warmth  and  gladness  and  light  seemed  to  come 
with  him;  she  looked  up  and  thought,  "Ah  !  what  does  anything  matter?  He 
is  home  in  safety  ! " 

The  impulse  to  ask  of  him  what  she  had  been  bidden  to  ask  of  Egon 
Vasarhely  had  passed  with  the  intense  surprise  of  the  first  moment.  She 
could  not  ask  of  him  what  she  had  promised  never  to  seek  to  know;  she  could 
not  reopen  a  long-closed  wound.  But  neither  could  she  forget  the  letter  lying 
burnt  there  among  the  flames  of  the  wood.  He  noticed  that  her  usual  perfect 
calm  was  broken  as  she  welcomed  him,  gave  him  his  letters,  and  bade  the 
servants  bring  tea;  but  he  thought  it  mere  anxiety,  and  his  belated  drive,  and, 
being  tired  with  a  pleasant  fatigue  which  made  rest  sweet,  he  stretched  his 
limbs  out  on  a  low  couch  beside  the  hearth,  and  gave  himself  up  to  that 
delicious  dreamy  sense  of  bienetre  which  a  beautiful  woman,  a  beautiful  room, 
tempered  warmth  and  light,  and  welcome  repose  bring  to  any  man  after  some 
hours  of  effort  and  exposure  in  wild  weather  and  intense  cold  and  increasing 
darkness. 

"  I  almost  began  to  think  I  should  not  see  you  to-night,"  he  said,  happily, 
as  he  took  from  her  hand  the  little  cup  of  Frankenthal  china  which  sparkled 
like  a  jewel  in  the  light.  "  I  had  fairly  lost  my  way,  and  Josef  knew  it  no 
better  than  I:  the  snow  fell  with  incredible  rapidity,  and  it  seemed  to  grow 
night  in  an  instant.  I  let  the  horses  take  their  road,  and  they  brought  us 
home;  but  if  there  be  any  poor  peddlers  or  carriers  on  the  hills  to-night  I  fear 
they  will  go  to  their  last  sleep." 

She  shuddered,  and  looked  at  him  with  dim,  fond  eyes.  "He  is  here;  he 
is  mine,"  she  thought:  "  what  else  matters  ?  " 

Sabran  stretched  out  his  fingers  and  took  some  of  the  violets  from  the  Saxe 
bowl  and  fastened  them  in  his  coat  as  he  went  on  speaking  of  the  weather,  of 
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the  perils  of  the  roads,  whose  tracks  were  obliterated,  and  of  the  prowess  and 
intelligence  of  his  horses,  who  had  found  the  way  home  when  he  and  his  groom, 
a  man  born  and  bred  in  the  Tauern,  had  both  been  utterly  at  a  loss.  The 
octagon  room  had  never  looked  lovelier  and  gayer  to  him,  and  his  wife  had 
never  looked  more  beautiful,  than  both  did  now  as  he  came  to  them  out  of  the 
darkness  and  the  snow-storm  and  the  anxiety  of  the  last  hour. 

"  Do  not  run  those  risks,"  she  murmured.  "  You  know  all  that  your  life 
is  to  me." 

The  letter  which  lay  burnt  in  the  fire,  and  the  dusky  night  of  ice  and  wind 
without,  had  made  him  dearer  to  her  than  ever.  And  yet  the  startled,  shocked 
sense  of  some  mystery,  of  some  evil,  was  heavy  upon  her,  and  did  not  leave 
her  that  evening  nor  for  many  a  day  after. 

"  You  are  not  well  ? "  he  said  to  her,  anxiously,  later,  as  they  left  the 
dinner-table. 

She  answered  evasively, — 

"You  know  I  am  not  always  quite  well  now.     It  is  nothing.     It  will  pass." 

"  I  was  wrong  to  alarm  you  by  being  out  so  late  in  such  weather,"  he  said, 
with  self-reproach.  "  I  will  go  out  earlier  in  future." 

"  Do  not  wear  those  violets,"  she  said,  with  a  trivial  caprice  wholly  unlike 
her,  as  she  took  them  from  his  coat.  "They  are  Bonapartist  emblems:  fleurs 
de  malheur" 

He  smiled,  but  he  was  surprised,  for  he  had  never  seen  in  her  any  one 
of  those  fanciful  whims  and  vagaries  that  are  common  to  women. 

"Give  me  any  others  instead,"  he  said:  "I  wear  but  your  symbol,  O  my 
lady  !  " 

She  took  some  myrtle  and  lilies  of  the  valley  from  one  of  the  large  porcelain 
jars  in  the  Rittersaal. 

"  These  are  our  flowers,"  she  said,  as  she  gave  them  to  him.  "  They  mean 
love  and  peace." 

He  turned  from  her  slightly  as  he  fastened  them  where  the  others  had  been. 

All  the  evening  she  was  preoccupied  and  nervous.  She  could  not  forget 
the  intimation  she  had  received.  It  was  intolerable  to  her  to  have  anything 
of  which  she  could  not  speak  to  her  husband.  Though  they  had  their  own 
affairs  apart  one  from  the  other,  there  had  been  nothing  of  moment  in  hers  that 
she  had  ever  concealed  from  him.  But  here  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  speak 
to  him,  since  she  had  pledged  herself  never  to  seek  to  know  the  reason  of  an 
action  which,  however  plausibly  she  explained  it  to  herself,  remained  practically 
inexplicable  and  unintelligible.  It  was  terrible  to  her,  too,  to  feel  that  the  lines 
of  a  coward  who  dared  not  sign  them  had  sunk  so  deeply  into  her  mind  that 
she  did  not  question  their  veracity.  They  had  at  once  carried  conviction  to 
her  that  Egon  Vasarhely  did  know  what  they  said  he  did.  She  could  not  have 
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told  why  this  was,  but  it  was  so.  It  was  what  hurt  her  most:  others  knew;  she 
did  not. 

She  felt  that  if  she  could  have  spoken  to  Sabran  of  it  the  matter  would  have 
become  wholly  indifferent  to  her;  but  the  obligation  of  reticence,  the  sense 
of  separation  which  it  involved,  oppressed  her  greatly.  She  was  also  haunted 
by  the  memory  of  the  enmity  which  existed  between  these  men,  whose  names 
were  so  strongly  coupled  in  the  anonymous  counsel  given  her. 

She  stayed  long  in  her  oratory  that  night,  seeking  vainly  for  calmness  and 
patience  under  this  temptation, — seeking  beyond  all  things  for  strength  to  put 
the  poison  of  it  wholly  from  her  mind.  She  dreaded  lest  it  should  render  her 
irritable  and  suspicious.  She  reproached  herself  for  having  been  guilty  of  even 
so  much  insinuation  of  rebuke  to  him  as  her  words  with  the  flower  had  carried 
in  them.  She  had  ideas  of  the  duties  of  a  woman  to  her  husband  widely 
different  from  those  which  prevail  in  the  world.  She  allowed  herself  neither 
irritation  nor  irony  against  him.  "  When  the  thoughts  rebel,  the  acts  soon 
revolt,"  she  was  wont  to  say  to  herself,  and  even  in  her  thoughts  she  would 
never  blame  him. 

Prayer,  even  if  it  have  no  other  issue  or  effect,  rarely  fails  to  tranquillize 
and  fortify  the  heart  which  is  lifted  up  ever  so  vaguely  in  search  of  a  super- 
human aid.  She  left  her  oratory  strengthened  and  calmed,  resolved  in  no  way 
to  allow  such  partial  success  to  their  unknown  foe  as  would  be  given  if  the 
treacherous  warning  brought  any  suspicion  or  bitterness  to  her  mind.  She 
passed  through  the  open  archway  in  the  wall  which  divided  his  rooms  from 
hers,  and  looked  at  him  where  he  lay  already  asleep  upon  his  bed,  early 
fatigued  by  the  long  cold  drive  from  which  he  had  returned  at  nightfall. 
He  was  never  more  handsome  than  sleeping  calmly  thus,  with  the  mellow  light 
of  a  distant  lamp  reaching  the  fairness  of  his  face.  She  looked  at  him  with 
all  her  heart  in  her  eyes,  then  stooped  and  kissed  him  without  awaking  him. 

"  Ah  !  my  love,"  she  thought,  "  what  should  ever  come  between  us  ?  Hardly 
even  death,  I  think;  for  if  I  lost  you  I  should  not  live  long  without  you." 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

THE  Salzburg  lawyers  employed  all  the  resources  of  the  Viennese  police 
to  discover  the  sender  of  the  envelope,  but  vainly:  nothing  was  learned  by  all 
the  efforts  made.  But  the  letter  constantly  haunted  her  thoughts.  It  pro- 
duced in  her  an  uneasiness  and  apprehensiveness  wholly  foreign  to  her  temper. 
The  impossibility  also  of  saying  anything  about  it  increased  the  weight  of  it 
on  her  memory.  Yet  she  never  once  thought  of  asking  Vasarhely.  She  wrote 
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to  him  now.  and  then,  as  she  had  always  done,  to  give  him  tidings  of  her  health 
or  of  her  movements,  but  she  never  once  alluded  in  the  most  distant  terms  to 
the  anonymous  information  she  had  received.  If  he  had  been  there  beside 
her,  she  would  not  have  spoken  of  it.  Of  the  two,  she  would  sooner  have 
reopened  the  subject  to  her  husband.  But  she  never  did  so.  She  had  promised 
him  to  be  silent,  and  to  her  creed  a  promise  was  inviolate,  never  to  be  retracted, 
be  the  pressure  or  the  desire  to  do  so  what  it  would. 

It  was  these  grand  lines  on  which  her  character  and  her  habits  were  cast 
that  awed  him  and  made  him  afraid  to  tell  her  his  true  history.  Had  he 
revered  her  less  he  would  probably  have  deceived  her  less.  Had  she  been  of 
a  less  noble  temperament  she  would  also  probably  have  been  much  less  easy 
to  deceive. 

Her  health  was  at  this  time  languid,  and  more  uncertain  than  usual,  and 
the  two  lines  of  the  letter  were  often  present  to  her  thoughts,  tormenting  her 
with  idle  conjecture,  painful  doubt,  none  the  less  painful  because  it  could  take 
no  definite  shape.  Sometimes  when  she  was  not  well  enough  to  accompany 
him  out  of  doors  or  drive  her  own  sleigh  through  the  keen  clear  winter  air,  she 
sat  doing  nothing,  and  thinking  only  of  this  thing,  in  the  same  room,  with  the 
same  smell  of  violets  about  her,  musing  on  what  it  might  by  any  possibility 
mean.  Any  secret  was  safe  with  Egon,  but  then  since  the  anonymous  writer 
was  in  possession  of  it  the  secret  was  not  only  his.  She  wondered  sometimes 
in  terror  whether  it  could  be  anything  that  might  in  after-years  affect  her 
children's  future,  and  then  as  rapidly  discarded  the  bare  thought  as  so  much 
dishonor  to  their  father.  "  It  is  only  because  I  am  now  nervous  and  impres- 
sionable," she  said  to  herself,  "that  this  folly  takes  such  a  hold  upon  me. 
When  I  am  well  again  I  shall  not  think  of  it.  Who  is  it  says  of  anonymous 
letters  that  they  are  like  '  les  immondices  des  rues:  il  faut  boucher  le  nez,  tourner 
la  tete  et  passer  outre '  ?  " 

But  "  les  immondices  "  spoiled  the  odors  of  the  New-Year  violets  to  her. 

In  the  early  spring  of  the  year  she  gave  birth  to  another  son.  She  suffered 
more  than  she  had  ever  done  before,  and  recovered  less  quickly.  The  child 
was  like  all  the  others,  fair,  vigorous,  and  full  of  health.  She  wished  to  give 
him  her  husband's  name,  but  Sabran  so  strenuously  opposed  the  idea  that  she 
yielded,  and  named  him  after  her  brother  Victor,  who  had  fallen  at  Magenta. 

There  were  the  usual  rejoicings  throughout  the  estates,  rejoicings  that  were 
the  outcome  of  genuine  affection  and  fealty  to  the  race  of  Szalras,  whose  hold 
on  the  people  of  the  Tauern  had  resisted  all  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century  and  had  fast  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  stanch  and 
conservative  mountaineers.  But  for  the  first  time,  as  she  heard  the  hearty 
"Hoch!"  Q{  the  assembled  peasantry  echoing  beneath  her  windows,  and  the 
salvos  fired  from  the  old  culverins  on  the  keep,  a  certain  fear  mingled  with  her 
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maternal  pride,  and  she  thought,  "  Will  the  people  love  them  as  well  twenty 
years  hence,  fifty  years  hence,  when  I  shall  be  no  more?  Will  my  memory  be 
any  shield  to  them  ?  Will  the  traditions  of  our  race  outlast  the  devouring 
changes  of  the  world  ?  " 

Meantime,  the  princess,  happy  and  smiling,  showed  the  little  new-born  noble 
to  the  stalwart  chamois-hunters,  the  comely  farmers  and  fishermen,  the  clear- 
eyed  stout-limbed  shepherds  and  laborers  gathered  bareheaded  round  the 
Schloss. 

Bela  stood  by,  contemplating  the  crowd  he  knew  so  well:  he  did  not  see 
why  they  should  cheer  any  other  child  beside  himself.  He  stood  with  his  little 
velvet  cap  in  his  hand,  because  he  was  always  told  to  do  so,  but  he  felt  very 
inclined  to  put  it  on:  if  his  father  had  not  been  present  there  he  would  have 
done  so. 

"  If  I  have  ever  so  many  brothers,"  he  said  at  last,  thoughtfully,  to  Gres- 
wold,  who  was  by  his  side,  "  it  will  not  make  any  difference,  will  it  ?  I  shall 
always  be  the  one  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  physician. 

"  They  will  none  of  them  be  like  me  ?  They  will  none  of  them  be  as  great 
as  I  am  ?  Not  if  I  have  twenty  ?  " 

"  You  will  be  always  the  eldest  son,  of  course,"  said  the  old  man,  repressing 
a  smile.  "  Yes;  you  will  be  their  head,  their  eldest,  their  leading  spirit;  but 
for  that  reason  you  will  have  much  more  expected  of  you  than  will  be  expected 
of  them:  you  will  have  to  learn  much  more,  and  try  to  be  always  good.  Do 
you  follow  me,  Count  Bela  ?  " 

Bela's  little  rosy  mouth  shut  itself  up  contemptuously.  "  I  shall  be  always 
the  eldest,  and  I  shall  do  whatever  I  like.  I  do  not  see  why  they  want  any 
others  than  me." 

"  You  will  not  do  always  what  you  like, 'Count  Bela." 

"  Who  shall  prevent  me  ?  " 

"  The  law,  which  you  will  have  to  obey  like  every  one  else." 

"  I  shall  make  the  laws  when  I  am  a  little  older,"  said  Bela.  "  And  they 
will  be  for  my  brothers  and  all  the  people,  but  not  for  me.  I  shall  do  what 
I  like." 

"  That  will  be  very  ungenerous,"  said  Greswold,  quietly.  "  Your  mother, 
the  countess,  is  very  different.  She  is  stern  to  herself,  and  indulgent  to  all 
others.  That  is  why  she  is  beloved.  If  you  will  think  of  yourself  so  much 
when  you  are  grown  up,  you  will  be  hated." 

Bela  flushed  a  little  guiltily  and  angrily. 

"That  will  not  matter,"  he  said,  sturdily.     "  I  shall  please  myself  always." 

"  And  be  unkind  to  your  brothers  ? " 

"  Not  if  they  do  what  I  tell  them.     I  will  be  very  kind  if  they  are  good. 
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Gela  always  does  what  I  tell  him,"  he  added,  after  a  little  pause.  "I  do  not 
want  any  but  Gela." 

"It  is  natural  you  should  be  fondest  of  Gela,  as  he  is  nearest  your  age; 
but  you  must  love  all  the  brothers  you  may  have,  or  you  will  distress  your 
mother  very  greatly." 

"  Why  does  she  want  any  but  me  ? "  said  Bela,  clinging  to  his  sense  of 
personal  wrong.  And  he  was  not  to  be  turned  from  that. 

"  She  wants  others  besides  you,"  said  the  physician,  adroitly,  "  because  to 
be  happy  she  needs  children  who  are  tender-hearted,  unselfish,  and  obedient. 
You  are  none  of  those  things,  my  Count  Bela:  so  heaven  sends  her  consolation." 

Bela  opened  his  blue  eyes  very  wide,  and  he  colored  with  mortification. 

"  She  always  loves  me  best !  "  he  said,  haughtily.     "  She  always  will  !  " 

"  That  will  depend  on  yourself,  my  little  lord,"  said  Greswold,  with  a 
significance  which  was  not  lost  on  the  quick  intelligence  of  the  child.  But  he 
never  forgot  this  day  when  his  brother  Victor  was  shown  to  the  people. 

"  There  will  be  no  lack  of  heirs  to  Hohenszalras,"  said  the  princess,  mean- 
while, to  his  father. 

He  thought,  as  he  heard, — 

"  And  if  ever  she  knew  she  can  break  her  marriage  like  a  rotten  thread  ! 
Those  boys  can  all  be  made  as  nameless  as  I  was  !  Would  she  do  it  ?  Per- 
haps not,  for  the  children's  sake.  God  knows  she  might  change  even  to  them; 
she  might  hate  them  as  she  loves  them  now,  because  they  are  mine." 

Even  as  he  sat  beside  her  couch  with  her  hand  in  his,  these  thoughts  pursued 
and  haunted  him.  Remorse  and  fear  consumed  him.  When  she  looked  at  the 
blue  eyes  of  her  new-born  son,  and  said  to  him,  with  a  happy  smile,  "  He  will 
be  just  as  much  like  you  as  the  others  are,"  he  could  only  think,  with  a  burn- 
ing sense  of  shame,  "  Like  me  !  like  a  traitor  !  like  a  liar  !  like  a  thief  !  "  and 
the  faces  of  these  children  seemed  to  him  like  those  of  avenging  angels. 

He  thought  with  irrepressible  agony  of  the  fact  that  her  country's  laws 
would  divorce  her  from  him,  if  she  chose,  did  ever  the  truth  come  to  her  ear. 
He  had  always  known  this,  indeed,  as  he  had  known  all  the  other  risks  he  ran 
in  doing  what  he  did.  But  if  had  been  far  away,  indistinct,  unasserted:  when- 
ever the  memory  of  it  had  passed  over  him  he  had  thrust  it  away.  Now, 
when  andther  knew  his  secret,  he  could  not  do  so.  He  had  a  strange  sensation 
of  having  fallen  from  some  great  height,  of  having  all  his  life  slide  away  like 
melting  ice  out  of  his  hands.  He  never  once  doubted  for  an  instant  the  good 
faith  of  Egon  Vasarhely.  He  knew  that  his  lips  would  no  more  unclose  to  tell 
his  secret  than  the  glaciers  yonder  would  find  human  voice.  But  the  con- 
sciousness that  one  man  lived,  moved,  breathed,  rose  with  each  day,  and  went 
among  other  men,  bearing  with  him  that  fatal  knowledge,  made  it  now  impos- 
sible for  him  ever  to  forget  it.  A  dull  remorse,  a  sharp  apprehension,  were 
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forever  his  companions,  and  never  left  him  for  long  even  in  his  sweetest  hours. 
He  did  justice  to  the  magnificent  generosity  of  the  man  who  spared  him. 
Egon  Vasarhely  knew,  as  he  knew,  that  she,  hearing  the  truth,  could  annul  the 
marriage  if  she  chose.  His  children  would  have  no  rights,  no  name,  if  their 
mother  chose  to  separate  herself  from  him.  The  law  would  make  her  once 
more  as  free  as  though  she  had  never  wedded  him.  He  knew  that,  and  the 
other  man  who  loved  her  knew  it  too.  He  could  measure  the  force  of 
Vasarhely's  temptation  as  that  simple  and  heroic  soldier  could  not  stoop  to 
measure  his.  She  esteemed  it  a  poor  love  which  could  not  bear  to  be  some- 
times shut  out  in  silence. 

"  For  a  man  to  be  manly  he  must  be  free,"  she  thought;  "  and  how  can  he 
be  free  if  there  be  some  one  to  whom  he  must  confess  every  trifle  ?  He  owes 
allegiance  to  no  one  but  his  own  conscience." 

If  in  their  intercourse  she  had  found  his  honor  less  scrupulous,  his  code 
less  fine,  than  her  own, — if  she  had  been  ever  pained  by  a  certain  levity  and 
looseness  of  principle  betrayed  by  him  at  times, — she  always  strove  not  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  these.  The  creeds  of  a  man  of  pleasure  were 
necessarily  different,  she  told  herself,  from  those  of  a  woman  reared  in  austere 
tenets  and  guarded  by  natural  pride  and  purity  of  disposition.  Whenever  the 
fear  crossed  her  that  he  might  not  be  always  faithful  to  her,  she  put  it  away 
from  her  thoughts.  "  What  I  have  to  do,"  she  thought,  "  is  to  be  true  to  him, 
not  to  question  or  to  doubt  him:  a  man's  faithfulness  has  always  such  a 
different  reading  from  a  woman's." 

Sabran  never  quite  understood  the  perfect  indulgence  to  him  which  she 
combined  with  the  greatest  severity  to  herself.  He  thought  that  the  same 
measure  as  she  gave  she  would  exact.  The  serenity  and  grandeur  of  her 
character  made  it  seem  to  him  impossible  that  she  would  ever  have  compas- 
sion for  weakness  or  for  falsehood.  He  fancied,  wrongly,  that  a  woman  less 
noble  than  herself  would  be  more  indulgent  than  she  would  be  to  error.  He 
did  not  realize  that  it  is  only  a  great  nature  which  can  wholly  understand  the 
full  force  of  the  words,  aimer  c'est  pardonner.  And  then  again,  he  said  to 
himself,  she  might  have  pardoned  a  fault,  a  crime  even,  of  high  passion,  of 
bold  mutiny  against  moral  law,  but  how  could  she  ever  pardon  a  meanness, 
a  treason,  a  lie  ?  " 

So  he  let  the  months  slide  away,  and  did  not  say  to  her,  whilst  he  still  might 
have  said  it  himself,  "I  am  not  what  you  think  me." 

He  was  deeply  unhappy,  but  he  concealed  it  from  her.  Even  when  his 
heart  beat  against  hers  it  seemed  to  him  always  that  there  was  an  invisible  wall 
between  himself  and  her.  He  longed  to  tell  the  whole  truth  to  her,  but  he  was 
afraid:  if  the  whole  pain  and  shame  had  been  his  own  that  the  confession  would 
have  caused,  he  would  have  dared  it,  but  he  had  not  the  heart  to  inflict  on  her 
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such  suffering,  not  the  courage  to  destroy  their  happiness  with  his  own  hand. 
Egon  Vasarhely  alone  knew,  and  he  for  her  sake  would  never  speak.  As  for 
the  reproach  of  his  own  conscience,  as  for  the  remorse  that  the  words  of  his 
children  might  at  any  moment  call  up  in  him,  these  he  must  bear.  He  was  a 
man  of  cool  judgment  and  of  ready  resource,  and,  though  he  had  never  foreseen 
the  sharp  repentance  which  his  better  nature  now  felt,  he  knew  that  he  would 
be  able  to  live  it  down  as  he  had  crushed  out  so  many  other  scruples.  He 
vowed  to  himself  that  as  far  as  in  him  lay  he  would  atone  for  his  act.  The 
moral  influence  of  his  wife  had  not  been  without  effect  on  him.  Not  altogether, 
but  partially,  he  had  grown  to  believe  in  what  she  believed  in,  of  the  duty  of 
human  life  to  other  lives;  he  had  not  her  sympathy  for  others,  but  he  had 
admired  it,  and  in  his  own  way  followed  it,  though  without  her  faith. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

IN  the  midsummer  of  that  year,  whilst  they  were  quite  alone,  they  received 
a  letter  from  Madame  Brancka,  in  which  she  proposed  to  take  Hohenszalras 
on  her  way  from  France  to  Tsarkde  Selo,  where  she  was  about  to  pay  a  visit 
which  could  not  be  declined  by  her. 

When  in  the  spring  he  had  written  with  formality  to  her  to  announce  the  birth 
of  his  son  Victor,  she  had  answered  with  a  witty  coquettish  letter  such  as  might 
well  have  been  provocative  of  further  correspondence.  But  he  had  not  taken 
up  the  invitation.  Mortified  and  irritated,  she  had  compared  his  writing  with 
the  pieces  of  burnt  paper,  and  been  more  satisfied  than  ever  that  he  had  penned 
the  name.  But,  even  were  it  so,  what  had  Sabran  to  do  with  Russia  ?  He  and 
Egon  Vasarhely  were  not  friends  so  intimate  that  they  had  any  common  inter- 
ests one  with  the  other.  The  mystery  had  more  intensely  interested  her  when 
her  rapid  intuition  had  connected  the  resignation  of  Sabran's  appointment  with 
the  messenger  sent  to  him  from  Taroc.  Whatever  Vassia  Kasan  might  be, 
she  reasoned,  it  was  by  that  name  or  by  that  memory  that  he  was  now  com- 
pelled to  surrender  the  mission  which  had  pleased  and  distinguished  him  in  no 
slight  measure.  Her  impatience  to  be  again  in  Sabran's  presence  grew  intense. 
She  imagined  a  thousand  histories,  to  cast  each  aside  in  derision  as  impossible. 
All  her  suppositions  were  built  upon  no  better  basis  than  a  fragment  of  charred 
paper;  but  her  shrewd  intuition  bore  her  into  the  region  of  truth,  though  the 
actual  truth  of  course  never  suggested  itself  to  her,  even  in  her  most  fantastic 
and  dramatic  visions.  Finally  she  proposed  to  visit  Hohenszalras  in  the  mid- 
summer months. 

"  Last  year  you  had  such  a  crowd  about  you,"  she  wrote,  "  that  I  positively 
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saw  nothing  of  you,  Hebe  Wanda.  You  are  alone  now,  and  I  venture  to  propose 
myself  for  a  fortnight.  You  cannot  exactly  be  said  to  be  in  the  way  to  any- 
where, but  I  shall  make  you  so.  When  one  is  going  to  Russia,  a  matter  of 
another  five  hundred  miles  or  so  is  a  bagatelle." 

"We  must  let  her  come,"  said  Wanda,  as  she  gave  the  letter  to  Sabran, 
who,  having  read  it,  said,  with  much  sincerity,  "  For  heaven's  sake  do  not. 
A  fortnight  of  Madame  Olga  ! — as  well  have  a  century  of  Madame  Angot  !  " 

"  Can  I  prevent  her  ?  " 

"You  can  make  some  excuse.     I  do  not  like  Madame  Brancka." 

"Why?" 

He  hesitated:  he  could  not  tell  her  what  he  had  felt  at  the  ball  of  the 
Hofburg:  "She  reminds  me  of  a  woman  who  drew  me  into  a  thousand  follies, 
and,  to  cap  her  good  deeds,  betrayed  me  to  the  Prussians.  If  you  must  let 
her  come,  I  will  go  away.  I  will  go  and  see  your  mines,  or  your  haras." 

"  Are  you  serious  ? " 

"Quite  serious.  Were  I  not  ashamed  of  such  a  weakness,  I  should  use  a 
feminine  expression.  I  should  say  '  elle  me  donne  dts  nerfs.'  " 

"  I  think  she  has  a  great  admiration  for  you,  and  she  does  npt  conceal  it." 

"  Merely  because  she  is  sensible  that  I  do  not  like  her.  Such  women  as 
she  are  discontented  if  only  one  person  fail  to  admit  their  charm.  She  is 
accustomed  to  admiration,  and  she  is  not  scrupulous  as  to  how  she  obtains  it." 

"  My  dear,  pray  remember  that  she  is  our  guest,  and  doubly  our  relative." 

"I  will  try  and  remember  it;  but,  believe  me,  all  honor  is  wholly  wasted 
upon  Madame  Olga.  You  offer  her  a  coin  of  which  the  image  and  the  super- 
scription are  alike  unknown  to  her." 

"You  are  very  severe,"  said  his  wife. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  perceived  that  he  was  not  jesting,  that  he  was  on  the 
contrary  disturbed  and  annoyed,  and  she  remembered  the  persistence  with 
which  Olga  Brancka  had  sought  his  companionship  and  accompanied  him  on 
his  sport  in  the  summer  of  her  visit  there. 

"If  she  had  not  married  first  my  brother  and  then  my  cousin,  she  would 
never  have  been  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,"  she  answered.  "  She  is  of  a 
world  wholly  opposed  to  all  my  tastes.  For  you  to  be  absent  would  be  too 
marked,  I  think;  but  we  can  both  leave  if  you  like.  I  am  well  enough  for  any 
movement  now,  and  I  can  leave  the  child  with  his  nurse.  Shall  we  make  a  tour 
in  Hungary  ?  The  haras  will  interest  you.  There  are  the  mines,  too,  that  one 
ought  to  visit." 

He  received  her  assent  with  gratitude  and  delight.  He  felt  that  he  would 
have'  gone  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
spending  long  lonely  summer  days  in  the  excitation  of  Madame  Brancka's 
presence.  He  detested  her,  he  would  always  detest  her,  and  yet  when  he  shut 
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his  eyes  he  saw  her  so  clearly  with  the  malicious  light  in  her  dusky  glance,  and 
the  jewelled  butterfly  trembling  about  her  breasts. 

"  She  shall  never  come  under  Wanda's  roof  if  I  can  prevent  it,"  he  thought, 
remembering  her  as  she  had  been  that  night. 

A  few  days  later  the  Countess  Brancka,  much  to  her  rage,  received  a  note 
from  Hohenszalrasburg,  which  said  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  for 
Hungary  and  Galicia,  but  that  if  she  would  come  there  in  their  absence  the 
Princess  Ottilie,  who  remained,  would  be  charmed  to  receive  her.  Of  course 
she  excused  herself,  and  did  not  go.  A  visit  to  the  solitudes  of  the  Iselthal, 
where  she  would  see  no  one  but  a  lady  of  eighty  years  old  and  four  little 
children,  had  few  attractions  for  the  adventurous  and  vivacious  wife  of  Stefan 
Brancka. 

"  Wanda,  with  all  her  pride,  is  afraid  of  me,"  she  thought. 

"  It  is  only  an  excuse,"  she  thought,  and  was  furious,  but  she  looked  at  her- 
self in  the  mirror  and  was  almost  consoled  as  she  thought  also,  "  He  avoids  me. 
Therefore  he  is  afraid  of  me  !  " 

She  went  to  her  god,  le  monde,  and  worshipped  at  all  its  shrines,  and  in  all 
its  fashions,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  and  the  triumphs,  the  worries  and 
the  intoxications  of  her  life,  she  did  not  lose  her  hold  on  her  purpose,  or  forget 
that  he  had  slighted  her.  His  beautiful  face,  serene  and  scornful,  was  always 
before  her.  He  might  have  been  at  her  feet,  and  he  chose  to  dwell  beside  his 
wife  under  those  solitary  forests,  among  those  solitary  mountains  of  the  High 
Tauern  ! 

"  With  a  woman  he  has  lived  with  all  these  eight  years  !  "  she  thought,  with 
furious  impatience.  "  With  a  woman  who  has  grafted  the  Lady  of  La  Garaye 
on  Libussa,  who  never  gives  him  a  moment's  jealousy,  who  is  as  flawless  as  an 
ivory  statue  or  a  marble  throne,  who  suckles  her  children  and  could  spin  their 
clothes  if  she  wanted,  who  never  cares  to  go  outside  the  hills  of  her  own  home, 
— the  Teuton  Hausfrau  to  her  finger-tips."  And  she  was  all  the  more  bitter 
and  the  more  angered  because  always,  as  she  tried  to  think  thus,  the  image  of 
Wanda  rose  up  before  her  as  she  had  seen  her  so  often  at  Vienna  or  Hohen- 
szalras,  with  the  great  pearls  on  her  hair  and  on  her  breast, — 

A  planet  at  whose  passing,  lo  ! 
All  lesser  stars  recede,  and  night 
Grows  clear  as  day  thus  lighted  up 
By  all  her  loveliness,  which  burns 
With  pure  white  flame  of  chastity, 
And  fires  of  fair  thought. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

LIFE  went  on  in  its  old  pathways  at  Hohenszalras.  Nothing  more  was  said 
by  him,  or  to  him,  as  to  his  rejection  of  the  Russian  mission.  She  was  niggard 
in  nothing,  and  when  she  offered  her  faith  or  pledged  her  silence  gave  both 
entirely  and  ungrudgingly.  Sabran  to  her  showed  an  increase  of  devotion,  an 
absolute  adoration,  which  would  in  themselves  have  sufficed  to  console  any 
woman;  and  if  the  most  observant  member  of  their  household,  Greswold, 
perceived  in  him  a  preoccupation,  a  languor,  a  gloom,  which  boded  ill  for  their 
future  peace,  the  old  man  was  too  loyal  in  his  attachment  not  to  endeavor  to 
shake  off  his  own  suspicions  and  discredit  his  own  penetration. 

The  princess  had  received  a  note  from  Olga  Brancka  in  which  that  lady 
wrote,  "  Have  you  discovered  the  nature  of  his  refusal  of  Russia?  Myself,  I 
believe  that  I  was  to  blame.  I  hinted  to  him  that  he  would  b'e  tempted  to  his 
old  -sins  in  Petersburg,  and  that  Wanda  would  be  very  miserable  there.  It 
seems  that  this  was  enough  for  the  tender  heart  of  this  devoted  lover,  and  too 
much  for  his  wisdom  and  his  judgment:  he  rejected  the  mission  after  accepting 
it.  I  believe  the  court  is  furious.  I  am  not  de  service  now,  so  that  I  have  no 
opportunity  of  endeavoring  to  restore  him  to  favor,  but  I  imagine  the  Emperor 
will  not  quarrel  forever  with  Hohenszalrasburg." 

The  letter  restored  him  at  least  to  the  favor  of  Madame  Ottilie.  Exagger- 
ated as  such  a  scruple  appeared,  it  did  not  seem  to  her  impossible  in  a  man 
whose  devotion  to  his  wife  she  daily  witnessed,  shown  in  a  hundred  traits.  She 
blamed  him  still  severely  in  her  own  thoughts  for  what  she  held  an  inexcusable 
disrespect  to  the  Crown,  but  she  kept  her  word  scrupulously  and  never  spoke 
to  him  on  the  subject. 

"Where  else  in  the  wide  world  would  any  man  have  found  such  forbear- 
ance ? "  he  thought,  with  gratitude,  and  he  knew  that  nowhere  would  such 
delicate  sentiment  have  existed  outside  the  pale  of  that  fine  patrician  dignity 
which  is  as  incapable  of  the  vulgarity  of  inquisitiveness  and  interrogation  as 
was  the  Spartan  of  lament. 

The  months  went  by.  They  did  not  leave  home;  he  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  wish  for  any  absence,  and  even  repulsed  the  idea  of  inviting  the  usual 
house-parties  of  the  year.  She  supposed  that  he  was  averse  to  meeting  people 
who  might  recur  to  his  rejection  of  the  post  he  had  once  accepted.  The  sum- 
mer passed,  and  the  autumn  came;  he  spent  his  time  in  occasional  sport,  the 
keen  and  perilous  sport  of  the  Austrian  mountains,  and  more  often  and  more 
faithfully  beguiled  himself  with  those  arts  of  which  he  was  a  brilliant  master, 
though  he  would  call  himself  no  more  than  a  mere  amateur.  From  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  estates  he  had  altogether  withdrawn  himself. 
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"You  are  so  much  wiser  than  I,"  he  always  said  to  her,  and  when  she  would 
have  referred  to  him,  replied,  "You  have  your  lawyers:  they  are  all  honest 
men.  Consult  them  rather  than  me." 

With  the  affairs  of  Idrac  only  he  continued  to  concern  himself  a  little,  and 
was  persistent  in  setting  aside  all  its  revenues  to  accumulate  for  his  second  son. 

"  I  wish  you  cared  more  about  all  these  things,"  she  said  to  him  one  day, 
when  she  had  in  her  hand  the  reports  from  the  mines  of  Galicia.  He  answered, 
angrily,  "  I  have  no  right  to  them.  They  are  not  mine.  If  you  chose  to  give 
them  all  away  to  the  Crown,  I  should  say  nothing." 

"  Not  even  for  the  children's  sake  ?  " 

"No;  you  would  be  entirely  justified  if  you  liked  to  give  the  children 
nothing." 

"  I  really  do  not  understand  you,"  she  said,  in  great  surprise. 

"  Everything  is  yours,"  he  said,  abruptly. 

"  And  the  children  too,  surely  !  "  she  said,  with  a  smile;  but  the  strangeness 
of  the  remark  disquieted  her.  "  It  is  over-sensitiveness,"  she  thought;  "  he  can 
never  altogether  forget  that  he  was  poor.  It  is  for  that  reason  public  life  would 
have  been  so  good  for  him, — dignities  which  he  enjoyed  of  his  own,  honors  that 
he  arrived  at  through  his  own  attainments." 

Chagrined  to  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  winning  personal  honors  in  a 
field  congenial  to  him,  the  sense  that  everything  was  hers  could  hardly  fail  to 
gall  him  sometimes  constantly,  though  she  strove  to  efface  any  remembrance 
or  reminder  that  it  was  so. 

When  they  came  home  from  their  tour  amidst  the  mines  of  Galicia  and  the 
plains  of  Hungary,  and  from  their  reception  among  the  adoring  townsfolk  of 
restored  Idrac,  the  autumn  was  far  advanced,  and  the  long  rains  and  the  wild 
winds  of  October  had  risen,  making  of  every  brook  a  torrent. 

On  their  return  she  found  .intelligence  from  Paris  that  a  friend  of  her 
father's  and  her  own  godfather,  the  Due  de  Noira,  had  died,  bequeathing  her 
his  gallery  of  pictures,  and  his  art  collection  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
were  both  famous.  The  duke  had  been  a  Legitimist  and  a  hermit.  He  had 
been  unmarried,  and  had  spent  all  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  amassing  treas- 
ures of  art,  for  which  he  had  no  heir  of  his  own  blood  to  care  a  jot.  The 
bequest  was  a  very  precious  one,  and  her  presence  in  Paris  was  requested. 
Regretful  for  herself  to  leave  Hohenszalras,  she  perceived  that  to  Sabran  the 
tidings  were  welcome.  Moved  by  an  unselfish  impulse,  she  said  at  once, — 

"Go  alone;  go  instead  of  me;  your  presence  will  be  the  same  as  mine. 
Paris  will  amuse  you  more  if  you  are  by  yourself,  and  you  will  be  so  happy 
among  all  those  Lancrets  and  Fragonards,  those  Reiseners  and  Gauthieres. 
The  collection  is  a  marvel,  but  entirely  of  the  Beau  Siecle.  You  never  saw  it  ? 
No !  I  think  the  duke  never  opened  his  doors  to  any  one  save  to  half  a  dozen 
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old  tried  friends,  and  he  had  a  horror  of  turning  his  salons  into  show-rooms. 
If  you  think  well,  we  will  leave  it  all  as  it  is,  buying  the  house  if  we  can. 
All  that  eighteenth-century  bibeloterie  would  not  suit  this  place,  and  I  should 
like  to  keep  it  all  as  he  kept  it:  that  is  the  only  true  respect  to  show  to  a 
legacy." 

Sabran  hesitated:  he  was  tempted,  yet  he  was  half  reluctant  to  yield  to  the 
temptation.  He  felt  that  he  would  willingly  be  by  himself  awhile,  yet  he  loved 
his  wife  too  passionately  to  quit  her  without  pain.  His  own  conscience  made 
her  presence  at  times  oppress  and  trouble  him,  yet  he  had  never  lost  the  half- 
religious  adoration  with  which  she  had  first  inspired  him.  He  suggested  a 
compromise:  why  should  they  not  winter  in  Paris  ? 

She  was  about  to  dissent,  for  of  all  seasons  in  the  Tauern  she  loved  the 
winter  best;  but  when  she  looked  at  him  she  saw  such  eager  anticipation  on 
his  face  that  she  suppressed  her  own  wishes  unuttered. 

"  We  will  go,  if  you  like,"  she  said,  without  any  hesitation  or  reluctance 
visible.  "  I  dare  say  we  can  find  some  pretty  house.  Aunt  Ottilie  will  be 
pleased;  there  is  nothing  here  which  cannot  do  without  us  for  a  time,  we  have 
such  trusty  stewards;  only  I  think  it  would  be  more  change  for  you  if  you  went 
alone." 

"No  !"  he  said;  "separation  is  a  sort  of  death:  do  not  let  us  tempt  fate 
by  it.  Life  is  so  short  at  its  longest;  it  is  ingratitude  to  lose  an  hour  that  we 
can  spend  together." 

"  There  was  never  such  a  lover  since  Petrarca,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 
"  Nay,  you  eclipse  him:  he  was  never  tried  by  marriage." 

But,  though  she  jested  at  it,  his  great  love  for  her  seemed  like  a  beautiful 
light  about  her  life.  What  did  his  state-secret  matter  ?  What  did  it  matter 
what  cause  had  led  him  to  avoid  political  life  ? — he  loved  her  so  well. 

The  following  month  they  were  in  Paris,  having  found  an  hotel  in  the 
Boulevard  St.  Germain,  standing  in  a  great  sunny  garden;  and  when  they  were 
fairly  installed  there,  the  princess  and  the  children  and  the  horses  followed 
them,  and  their  arrival  made  an  event  of  great  interest  and  importance  in  the 
city  which  of  all  others  in  the  world  it  is  hardest  thus  to  impress. 

The  Countess  von  Szalras,  a  notability  always,  was  celebrated  just  then  as 
the  inheritress  of  the  coveted  Noira  collection,  which  it  had  been  fondly  hoped 
would  go  to  the  hammer;  and  Sabran,  popular  always,  and  not  forgotten  here, 
where  most  things  and  people  are  forgotten  in  a  week,  was  courted,  flattered, 
and  welcomed  by  men  and  by  women;  and  as  he  rode  down  the  Alice  des 
Acacias,  or  entered  the  Mirlitons,  he  felt  himself  at  home.  His  beautiful  wife, 
his  beautiful  children,  his  incomparable  horses,  his  marvellous  good  fortune, 
were  the  talk  of  all  those  who  had  already  left  their  country-houses  for  the 
winter  rentre'e,  and  attained  a  publicity,  beginning  with  the  great  Szalras  pearls 
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and  ending  with  the  babies'  white  donkeys,  which  was  the  greatest  of  all  possible 
offences  to  her:  she  abhorred  and  contemned  publicity  with  the  sensitiveness 
of  a  delicate  temper  and  the  contempt  of  a  scornful  patrician. 

To  Sabran  it  was  not  so  offensive:  there  was  the  Sclav  in  him,  which  loved 
display  and  was  not  ill  pleased  by  notoriety.  All  this  admiration  around  them 
made  him  feel  that  his  life  after  all  had  been  a  great  success,  that  he  had 
drawn  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  fate  which  all  men  envied  him;  it  helped  him  to 
forget  Egon  Vasarhely.  He  had  never  so  nearly  felt  affection  for  Bela  as  when 
lines  of  men  and  women  stood  still  to  watch  the  handsome  child  gallop  on  his 
pony  down  the  avenues  of  the  Bois. 

"Life  is,  after  all,  like  baccara  or  billiards,"  he  said  to  himself.  "It  is  of 
no  use  winning  unless  there  be  a  galerie  to  look  on  and  applaud." 

And  then  he  felt  ashamed  of  the  poorness  and  triviality  of  the  thought, 
which  was  not  one  he  would  have  expressed  to  his  wife.  That  very  morning, 
when  she  had  read  a  long  flattery  of  herself  in  a  journal  of  fashion,  she  had 
cast  the  sheet  from  her  with  disgust  on  every  line  of  her  face. 

"  We  are  safe  from  that,  at  least,  in  the  Iselthal,"  she  had  said.  "  Cannot 
you  make  them  understand  that  we  are  not  public  artists  to  need  reclames,  nor 
yet  sovereigns  to  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  microscope  ?  Is  this  the 
meaning  of  civilization, — to  make  privacy  impossible,  to  oblige  every  one  to 
live  under  a  lens  ? " 

He  had  affected  to  agree  with  her,  but  in  his  heart  he  had  not  done  so.  He 
liked  the  fumes  of  the  incense.  So  did  his  child. 

"  They  will  put  this  in  the  papers  !  "  said  Bela,  when  the  snow  came,  and  he 
had  his  sledge  out  for  the  first  time  with  four  little  Hungarian  ponies. 

"That  is  the  poison  of  cities  !  "  said  Wanda,  as  she  heard  him.  "  Who  can 
have  been  so  foolish  as  to  tell  him  of  the  papers  ?  " 

"  Your  heir,  my  dear,  will  never  want  for  reporters  of  any  flattery,"  said  his 
father.  "  It  is  as  well  he  should  run  the  gauntlet  of  them  early." 

Bela  listened,  and  said  to  his  brother,  a  little  later,  "  I  like  Paris.  Paris 
prints  everything  we  do,  and  the  people  read  the  print,  and  then  they  want  to 
see  us." 

"  What  good  is  that  ? "  said  Gela.  "  I  like  home.  They  all  of  them  know 
us;  they  don't  want  to  see  us.  That  is  much  better." 

"No,  it  isn't,"  said  Bela.  "One  drives  all  day  long  at  home,  and  there  is 
nothing  but  the  trees;  here  the  trees  are  all  people,  and  the  people  talk  of  us, 
and  the  people  want  to  be  us." 

"  But  they  love  us  at  home,"  said  Gela. 

"That  does  not  matter,"  said  Bela,  with  hauteur. 

Wanda  called  the  children  to  her. 

"  Bela,"  she  said,  gently,  "  do  you  know  that  once,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
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there  was  a  little  boy  here  in  Paris  very  much  like  you,  with  golden  hair  and 
velvet  coat  like  yours,  and  he  was  called  the  Dauphin,  and  when  he  went  out 
with  his  servants,  as  you  do,  the  people  envied  him,  and  talked  of  him,  and  put 
in  print  what  he  did  each  day  ?  The  people  wanted  to  be  him,  as  you  say;  but 
they  did  not  love  him, — poor  little  child  ! — because  they  envied  him  so.  And 
in  a  very  little  while — a  very,  very  little  while — because  it  was  envy  and  not 
love,  they  put  the  Dauphin  in  prison,  and  they  cut  off  his  golden  hair,  and  gave 
him  nothing  but  bread  and  water  and  filthy  straw,  and  locked  him  up  all  alone 
till  he  died.  That  is  the  use  of  being  envied  in  Paris, — or  anywhere  else. 
Gela  is  right.  It  is  better  when  people  love  us." 

The  next  day,  as  Bela  drove  in  his  sledge  down  the  white  avenues  through 
the  staring  crowds,  his  little  fair  face  was  very  grave  under  its  curls:  he  thought 
of  the  Dauphin. 

When  the  weather  opened,  Wanda  took  him  and  his  brother  to  Versailles 
and  Trianon,  and  told  them  more  of  that  saddest  of  all  earthly  histories  of 
fallen  greatness.  Gela  sobbed  aloud;  Bela  was  silent  and  grew  pale. 

"  I  hate  Paris,"  he  said,  very  slowly,  as  they  went  back  to  it  in  the  red 
close  of  the  wintry  afternoon. 

"  Do  not  hate  Paris.  Do  not  hate  anything  or  any  one,"  said  his  mother, 
softly;  "  but  love  your  own  home  and  your  own  people,  and  be  grateful  for  them." 

Bela  lifted  his  little  cap  and  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  as  he  did  when  he 
saw  anything  holy.  "  I  am  the  Dauphin  at  home,"  he  thought:  and  he  felt 
the  tears  in  his  eyes,  though  he  never  would  cry  as  Gela  did. 

So  she  gave  them  her  simples  as  antidotes  to  the  city's  poison,  and  occu- 
pied herself  with  her  children,  with  the  poor  around  her,  with  the  various  details 
of  her  distant  estates,  and  paid  but  little  heed  to  that  artificial  world  which, 
when  she  heeded  it,  offended  and  irritated  her.  To  please  Sabran  she  went  to 
a  few  great  houses  and  to  the  opera,  and  gave  many  entertainments  herself, 
happy  that  he  was  happy  in  it,  but  not  otherwise  interested  in  the  life  around 
her,  or  moved  by  the  homage  of  it. 

"  It  is  much  more  my  jewels  than  it  is  myself  that  they  stare  at,"  she 
assured  him,  when  he  told  her  of  the  admiration  which  she  elicited  wherever 
she  appeared.  "  Believe  me,  if  you  put  my  pearls  or  my  diamonds  on  Madame 
Chose  or  Baroness  Niemand,  they  would  gather  and  gaze  quite  as  much." 

He  laughed. 

"  Last  night  I  think  you  wore  no  ornaments  except  a  few  tea-roses,  and  I 
saw  them  follow  yon  just  the  same.  It  is  very  odd  that  you  never  seem  to 
understand  that  you  are  a  beautiful  woman." 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  so  in  your  eyes,  if  I  never  shall  be  in  my  own.  As  for 
that  popularity  of  society,  it  never  commended  itself  to  me.  It  has  too  strong 
a  savor  of  the  mob." 
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"  When  you  are  so  proud  to  the  world,  why  are  you  so  humble  to  me  ? " 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  then  said, — 

"  I  think  when  one  loves  any  other  very  much,  one  becomes  for  him 
altogether  unlike  what  one  is  to  the  world.  As  for  being  proud,  I  have  never 
fairly  made  out  whether  my  pride  is  humility  or  my  humility  pride,  and  none 
of  my  confessors  have  ever  been  able  to  tell  me.  I  assure  you  I  have  searched 
my  heart  in  vain." 

A  shadow  passed  over  his  face:  he  thought  that  there  even  would  be  pride 
enough  there  to  send  him  out  forever  from  her  side  if  she  knew 

One  day  she  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  visit  Romans. 

"  Now  you  are  near  for  so  long  a  time,  surely  you  should  go,"  she  urged. 
"  It  is  not  well  never  to  see  your  poor  people.  The  priest  is  a  good  man, 
indeed,  but  he  cannot  altogether  make  up  for  your  absence." 

He  answered  with  some  irritation  that  they  were  not  his  people.  All  the 
land  had  been  parcelled  out,  and  nothing  remained  to  the  name  of  Sabran 
except  a  strip  of  the  sea-shore  and  one  old  half-ruined  tower:  he  could  not  see 
that  he  had  any  duties  or  obligations  there.  She  did  not  insist,  because  she 
never  pursued  a  theme  which  appeared  unwelcome;  but  in  herself  she  wondered 
at  the  dislike  which  was  in  him  towards  his  Breton  hamlet,  wondered  that  he 
did  not  wish  one  of  his  sons  to  bear  its  title,  wondered  that  he  did  not  desire 
the  children  to  see  once,  at  least,  the  sea-nest  of  his  forefathers.  It  was  more 
effort  to  her  than  usual  to  restrain  herself  from  pressing  questions  upon  him. 
But  she  did  forbear  and,  as  a  consolation  to  her  conscience,  sent  to  the  cure  of 
Romans  a  sum  of  money  for  the  poor,  which  was  so  large  that  it  astounded 
and  bewildered  the  holy  man  by  the  weigrft  of  responsibility  it  laid  on  him. 

The  indifference  shocked  her  the  more  because  of  the  profound  conviction 
in  which  she  had  been  reared  of  the  duties  of  the  noble  to  his  poorer  brethren, 
and  the  ties  of  mutual  affection  which  bound  together  her  and  her  people's 
interests. 

"  The  weapon  of  our  order  against  the  Socialist  is  duty,"  she  had  once  said 
to  him. 

He,  more  sceptical,  had  told  her  that  no  weapon,  not  even  that  anointed 
one,  can  turn  aside  the  devilish  hate  of  envy.  But  she  held  to  her  creed,  and 
strove  to  rear  her  children  in  its  tenets.  It  always  seemed  to  her  that  the 
Cross  before  which  the  fiend  shrinks  cowering  in  "  Faust "  is  but  a  symbol 
of  the  power  of  a  noble  life  to  force  even  hatred  to  its  knees. 

She  did  not  care  for  this  season  in  Paris,  but  she  did  not  let  him  perceive 
any  dissatisfaction  in  her.  She  made  her  own  interests  out  of  the  arts  and 
charity;  she  bought  the  Hotel  Noira,  and  left  everything  as  the  duke  had  left 
it;  she  found  pleasure  in  intercourse  with  her  royal  exiled  friends,  and  left  her 
husband  his  own  entire  liberty  of  action. 
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"  Are  you  never  jealous  ? "  said  her  royal  friend  to  her  once.  "  He  is  so 
much  liked, — so  much  made  love  to,— I  wonder  you  are  not  jealous  ! " 

"  I  ? "  she  echoed;  and  it  seemed  to  her  friend  as  if  in  that  one  pronoun 
she  had  said  volumes. 

"  Jealous  ! " 

She  repeated  the  word  as  she  drove  home  alone  that  day,  and  almost 
wondered  what  it  meant.  Who  could  be  to  him  what  she  was  ?  Who  could 
dethrone  her  from  that  "  great  white  throne  "  to  which  his  adoration  had  raised 
her  ?  If  his  senses  ever  strayed,  his  soul  would  never  swerve  from  its  loyalty. 
When  she  reached  home  that  afternoon  she  found  a  card  on  which  was  written 
with  a  pencil,  in  German, — 

"  So  sorry  not  to  find  you.  I  am  in  Paris  to  see  my  doctor.  Zdenka  has 
taken  my  service  at  court.  I  will  come  to  you  to-morrow." 

The  card  was  Madame  Brancka's. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

SABRAN,  that  same  afternoon,  as  he  had  walked  down  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
had  been  signalled  and  stopped  by  a  pretty  woman  wrapped  to  the  eyes  in  blue- 
fox  furs,  who  was  being  driven  in  a  low  carriage  by  Hungarian  horses,  glorious 
in  silver  chains  and  trappings. 

"  My  dear  Rene,"  had  cried  Madame  Olga,  "  do  you  not  know  me,  that 
you  compel  me  to  flourish  my  parasol  ?  Yes:  I  am  come  to  Paris.  My  sister- 
in-law,  Zdenka,  will  do  my  waiting.  I  wanted  to  consult  my  physician;  I  am 
very  unwell,  though  you  look  so  incredulous.  So  Wanda  has  all  the  Noira 
collection  ?  What  a  fortunate  woman  she  is.  The  eighteenth  century  is  the 
least  suited  to  her  taste.  She  will  heartily  despise  all  those  shepherdesses 
en  panier  and  those  smiling  deities  on  lacquer.  How  could  the  duke  leave 
such  frivolities  to  so  serious  a  person  ?  What  is  her  doubled  rose-leaf  amidst 
all  her  good  luck*?  She  must  have  one.  I  suppose  it  is  you  ?  Well,  you  will 
find  me  at  home  in  an  hour.  I  am  only  a  stone's  throw  from  your  hotel. 
Have  you  brought  all  the  homespun  virtues  with  you  from  Hohenszalras  ? 
I  am  afraid  they  will  wither  in  the  air  of  the  boulevards.  Au  revoir  !  " 

And  then  she  laughed  again,  and  kissed  her  finger-tips  to  him,  and  drove 
away  wrapped  up  in  her  shining  furs,  and  he  was  conscious  of  a  stinging  sense 
of  excitement,  annoyance,  pleasure,  and  confusion,  as  if  he  had  drunk  some 
irritant  and  heady  wine. 

Sabran  had  gone  on  to  his  clubs  with  an  uneasy  sense  of  something  perilous 
and  distasteful  having  come  into  his  life,  yet  also  with  a  consciousness  of  a 
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certain  zest  added  to  the  seductions  of  this  his  favorite  city.  He  did  not  go  to 
the  Hotel  Brancka  in  the  next  hour,  and  was  sensible  of  having  to  exercise 
a  certain  control  over  himself  to  refrain  from  doing  so. 

"  Did  you  know  that  Olga  was  in  Paris  ?  "  she  said,  in  some  surprise,  to  him, 
when  they  met  in  the  evening. 

"  I  believe  she  arrived  this  morning,"  he  answered,  with  a  certain  effort. 
"I  met  her  an  hour  or  two  ago.  She  came  unexpectedly;  she  had  not  even 
told  her  servants  to  open  her  hotel." 

"  Is  Stefan  with  her  ?  " 

"  I  believe  not." 

"  But  surely  it  is  her  term  of  waiting  in  Vienna  ? " 

He  gave  a  gesture  of  indifference: 

"  I  believe  it  is.  I  think  it  is.  She  will  be  sure  to  write  to  you  this  evening, 
so  she  said.  We  cannot  escape  her,  you  see;  she  is  our  fate." 

"  We  can  go  back  to  Hohenszalras." 

"  That  would  be  too  absurd.  We  cannot  spend  our  lives  running  away  from 
Madame  Brancka.  We  have  a  hundred  engagements  here.  Besides,  your 
Noira  affair  is  not  one-half  settled  as  yet,  and  it  is  only  now  that  Paris  is  really 
agreeable.  We  will  go  back  in  May,  after  Chantilly." 

"  As  you  like,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  of  ready  acquiescence. 

She  was  only  there  for  his  sake.  She  would  not  spoil  his  contentment  by 
showing  that  she  made  a  sacrifice.  She  was  never  really  happy  away  from  her 
mountains,  but  she  did  not  wish  him  to  suspect  that. 

The  Hotel  Brancka  was  a  charming  little  temple  of  luxury,  ordered  after 
the  last  mode,  and  as  pimpant  as  its  mistress.  It  had  cost  enormous  sums  of 
money,  and  its  walls  had  been  painted  by  famous  artists  with  fantastic  and 
voluptuous  subjects,  which  had  not  been  paid  for  at  the  present. 

In  finance,  indeed,  she  was  much  like  a  king  of  recent  time,  who  never  had 
any  money  to  give,  but  always  said  to  his  mistresses,  "Order  whatever  you 
like:  the  civil  list  will  always  pay  my  bills."  She  had  never  any  money,  but 
she  knew  that  her  brother-in-law,  like  the  Chambers,  would  always  pay  her  bills. 

"  One  expects  to  hear  the  '  Decamerone '  read  here,"  said  Wanda,  with 
some  disdain,  as  she  glanced  round  her  on  her  first  visit. 

"  At  Hohenszalras  one  would  never  dare  to  read  anything  but  the  '  Imita- 
tione  Christi,' "  said  Madame  Olga,  with  contempt  of  another  sort. 

The  little  hotel  was  but  a  few  streets'  distance  off  their  own  grand  and 
spacious  residence,  which  had  undergone  scarcely  any  change  since  the  days 
of  Louis  XV.  They  saw  the  Countess  Brancka  very  often, — could  not  choose 
but  see  her  when  she  chose,  and  that  was  almost  perpetually. 

He  had  honestly,  and  even  intensely,  desired  not  to  be  subjected  to  the 
vicinity  of  Olga  Brancka.  But  it  was  difficult  to  resist  its  seduction  when  she 
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lived  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  when  she  met  him  at  every  turn,  when  the 
changing  scenes  of  society  were  like  those  of  a  kaleidoscope,  always  com- 
posed of  the  same  pieces.  The  closeness  of  her  relationship  to  his  wife  made 
an  avoidance  of  her,  which  would  have  been  easy  with  a  mere  acquaintance, 
wholly  out  of  possibility.  She  pleaded  her  "  poverty  "  very  prettily  as  a  plea 
to  borrow  their  riding-horses,  use  their  boxes  at  the  Opera  and  the  Theatre 
Francais,  and  be  constantly,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  seeking  their  advice. 
Wanda,  who  knew  the  enormous  extravagance  of  both  the  Branckas,  and  the 
inroads  which  their  debts  made  on  even  the  magnificent  fortunes  of  Egon 
Vasarhely,  had  not  as  much  patience  as  usual  in  her  before  these  plaintive 
pretences. 

"  Wanda  me  boude"  said  Madame  Brancka,  with  touching  reproachful  ness, 
and  sought  a  refuge  and  a  confidant  in  the  sympathy  of  Sabran,  which  was  not 
given  very  cordially,  yet  could  not  be  altogether  refused.  Not  only  were  they 
in  the  same  world,  but  she  made  a  thousand  claims  on  their  friendship,  on 
their  relationship.  Stefan  Brancka  was  in  Hungary.  She  wanted  Sabran's 
advice  about  her  horses,  about  her  tradespeople,  about  her  disputes  with  the 
artists  who  had  decorated  her  house;  she  sent  for  him  without  ceremony,  and, 
with  insistence,  made  him  ride  with  her,  drive  with  her,  dance  with  her,  made 
him  take  her  to  see  certain  diversions  which  were  not  wholly  fitted  for  a  woman 
of  her  rank,  and  so  rapidly  and  imperceptibly  gained  ascendancy  over  him  that 
before  making  any  engagement  he  involuntarily  paused  to  learn  whether  she 
had  any  claim  on  his  time.  It  caused  his  wife  the  same  vague  impatience 
which  she  had  felt  when  Olga  Brancka  had  persisted  in  going  out  with  him  on 
hunting- excursions  at  home.  But  she  thrust  away  her  observation  of  it  as 
unworthy  of  her. 

"  If  she  tire  him,"  she  thought,  "  he  will  very  soon  put  her  aside." 

But  he  did  not  do  so. 

Once  she  said  to  him,  with  a  little  irony,  "  You  do  not  dislike  Olga  so  very 
much  now  ? "  and  to  her  surprise  he  colored,  and  answered,  quickly,  "  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  do  not  hate  her." 

"  She  certainly  does  not  hate  you,"  said  Wanda,  a  little  contemptuously. 

"  Who  knows  ? "  he  said,  gloomily.  "  Who  could  ever  be  sure  of  anything 
with  a  woman  like  that  ? " 

"  Mutability  has  a  charm  for  some  persons,"  said  his  wife,  with  an  irritation 
for  which  she  despised  herself. 

"  Not  for  me,"  said  Sabran,  quickly.  "  My  opinion  of  Madame  Olga  is 
precisely  what  it  has  always  been." 

"  Are  you  very  sincere  to  her  then  ? "  said  Wanda,  and,  as  she  spoke, 
regretted  it.  What  was  Olga  Brancka,  that  she  should  for  a  moment  bring 
any  shadow  of  dissension  between  them  ? 
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"  Sincere  !  "  he  echoed,  with  a  certain  embarrassment.  "  Whom  would  she 
expect  to  be  so  ?  I  told  you  once  before  that  you  pay  her  in  a  coin  of  which 
she  could  not  decipher  the  superscription  !  " 

Wanda  smiled,  but  she  was  pained  by  his  tone.  "  You  are  not  the  first 
man,  I  suppose,  who  amuses  himself  with  what  he  despises,"  she  answered. 
"  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  noble  sport,  or  a  very  healthy  one.  Forgive 
me,  dear,  if  I  seem  to  preach  to  you." 

"  Preach  on,  forever,  my  beloved  divine.  You  can  never  weary  me,"  said 
Sabran,  and  he  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

She  did  not  return  his  caress. 

That  day,  as  she  drove  with  the  princess  in  the  Bois,  Bela  and  Gela  facing 
her,  she  saw  him  in  the  side-alley  riding  with  the  Countess  Brancka.  A 
physical  pain  seemed  to  contract  her  heart  for  a  moment. 

"Olga  is  very  accaparante"  said  the  princess,  perceiving  them  also.  "Not 
content  with  borrowing  your  Arabs,  she  must  have  your  husband  also  as  her 
cavalier." 

"  If  she  amuse  him,  I  am  her  debtor,"  said  Wanda,  very  calmly. 

"  Amuse  !     Can  a  man  who  has  lived  with  you  be  amused  by  her  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  amusing,"  said  his  wife,  with  a  smile  which  was  not  mirthful. 
"  Men  are  like  Bela  and  Gela:  they  cannot  always  be  serious." 

Then  she  told  her  coachman  to  leave  the  Bois  and  drive  out  into  the  country. 
She  did  not  care  to  meet  those  riders  at  every  turn  in  the  avenues. 

"  My  dear  Rene,"  said  the  princess,  when  she  happened  to  see  him  alone, 
"  can  you  find  no  one  in  all  Paris  to  divert  yeurself  with  except  Stefan  Brancka's 
wife  ?  I  thought  you  disliked  her." 

Sabran  hesitated. 

"  She  is  related  to  us,"  he  said,  a  little  feebly.  "  One  sees  her  of  necessity 
a  hundred  times  a  week." 

"  For  our  misfortune,"  said  the  princess,  sententiously.  "  But  she  is  not 
altogether  friendless  in  Paris.  Can  she  find  no  one  but  you  to  ride  with  her  ? " 

"  Has  Wanda  been  complaining  to  you  ? " 

"  My  dear  marquis,"  replied  Frau  Ottilie,  with  dignity,  "  your  wife  is  not 
a  person  to  complain:  you  must  understand  her  singularly  little,  after  all,  if 
you  suppose  that.  But  I  think,  if  you  would  calculate  the  hours  you  have 
of  late  passed  in  Madame  Brancka's  society,  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  how 
large  a  sum  they  make  up  of  your  time.  It  is  not  for  me  to  presume  to  dictate 
to  you;  you  are  your  own  master,  of  course:  only  I  do  not  think  that  Olga 
Brancka,  whom  I  have  known  from  her  childhood,  is  worth  a  single  half-hour's 
annoyance  to  Wanda." 

Sabran  rose,  and  his  lips  parted  to  speak,  but  he  hesitated  what  to  say,  and 
the  princess,  who  was  not  without  tact,  left  him  to  receive  herself  some  sisters 
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of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  His  conscience  was  not  wholly  clear.  He  was 
conscious  of  a  pungent,  irresistible,  even  whilst  undesired,  attraction  that  this 
Russian  woman  possessed  for  him;  it  was  something  of  the  same  potent  yet 
detestable  influence  which  Cochonette  had  exercised  over  him.  Olga  Brancka 
had  the  secret  of  amusing  men  and  of  exciting  their  baser  natures;  she  had 
a  trick  of  talk  which  sparkled  like  wine,  and,  without  being  actually  wit, 
illumined  and  diverted  her  companions.  She  was  a  mistress  of  all  the  arts  of 
provocation,  and  had  a  cruel  power  of  making  all  scruples  of  conscience  and 
all  honesties  and  gravities  of  purpose  seem  absurd.  She  made  no  disguise  of 
her  admiration  of  Sabran,  and  conveyed  the  sense  of  it  in  a  thousand  delicate 
and  subtle  modes  of  flattery.  He  read  her  very  accurately,  and  had  neither 
esteem  nor  regard  for  her,  and  yet  she  had  an  attraction  for  him.  Her  boudoir, 
all  wadded  softly  with  golden  satin  like  a  jewel-box,  with  its  perpetual  odor  of 
roses  and  its  faint  light  colored  like  the  roses,  was  a  little  temple  of  all  the 
Graces,  in  which  men  were  neither  wise  nor  calm.  She  had  a  power  of  turning 
their  very  souls  inside  out  like  a  glove,  and  after  she  had  done  so  they  were 
never  worth  quite  as  much  again.  The  fascination  which  Sabran  possessed 
for  her  was  that  he  never  gave  up  his  soul  to  her  as  the  others  did:  he  was 
always  beyond  her  reach;  she  was  always  conscious  that  she  was  shut  out  from 
his  inmost  thoughts. 

The  sort  of  passion  she  had  conceived  for  him  grew,  because  it  was  fanned 
by  many  things, — by  his  constancy  to  his  wife,  by  his  personal  beauty,  by  her 
vague  enmity  to  Wanda,  by  the  sense  of  guilt  and  of  indecency  which  would 
attach  in  the  world's  sight  to  such  a  passion.  Her  palate  in  pleasure  was  at 
once  hardened  and  fastidious;  it  required  strong  food,  and  her  audacity  in 
search  of  it  was  not  easily  daunted.  She  knew,  too,  that  he  had  some  secret 
which  his  wife  did  not  share;  she  was  resolved  to  penetrate  it.  She  had  tried 
all  other  means;  there  only  now  remained  one, — to  surprise  or  to  beguile  it 
from  himself.  To  this  end,  cautious  and  patient  as  a  cat,  she  had  resumed 
her  intimacy  with  them  as  relations,  and,  with  all  the  delicate  arts  of  which  she 
was  a  proficient,  strove  to  make  her  companionship  agreeable  and  necessary  to 
him.  Before  long  he  became  sensible  of  a  certain  unwholesome  charm  in  her 
society.  He  went  with  her  to  the  opera,  he  took  her  to  pass  hours  amidst  the 
Noira  collection,  he  rode  with  her  often,  now  and  then  he  dined  with  her  alone, 
or  almost  alone,  in  a  small  oval  room  of  pure  Japanese,  where  great  silvery 
birds  and  white  lilies  seemed  to  float  on  a  golden  field,  and  the  dishes  were 
silver  lotus-leaves,  and  the  lamps  burned  in  pale-green  translucent  gourds 
hanging  on  silver  stalks. 

An  artificial  woman  is  nothing  without  her  mise  en  sdne;  transplanted 
amidst  natural  landscape  and  out-of-door  life  she  is  apt  to  become  either 
ridiculous  or  tiresome.  Madame  Brancka  in  Paris  was  in  her  own  playhouse; 
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she  looked  well;  and  was  in  her  own  manner  irresistible.  At  Hohenszalras  she 
had  been  as  out  of  keeping  with  all  her  atmosphere  as  her  enamel  buttons,  her 
jewelled  alpenstock,  her  cravat  of  point  d'Alencon,  and  her  softly-tinted  cheeks 
had  been  out  of  place  in  the  drenching  rain  storms  and  mountain-winds  of  the 
archduchy  of  Austria. 

He  knew  very  well  that  the  attraction  she  possessed  for  him  was  of  no 
higher  sort  than  that  which  the  theatre  had:  he  seemed  to  be  always  present 
at  a  perfect  comedy  played  with  exquisite  grace  amidst  unusually  perfect 
decorations.  But  there  was  a  certain  artificial  bias  in  his  own  temperament 
which  made  him  at  home  there.  His  whole  life,  after  all,  had  been  an  actor's. 
His  wife  had  said  rightly,  "  Men  cannot  be  always  serious."  It  was  just  his 
idler,  falser  moods  which  Olga  Brancka  suited,  and  his  very  fear  of  her  gave  a 
thrill  of  greater  power  to  his  amusement.  When  the  princess,  his  devoted 
friend,  reproved  him,  he  was  unpleasantly  aroused  from  his  unwise  indulgence 
in  a  perilous  pursuit.  To  pain  his  wife  would  be  to  commit  a  monstrous  crime, 
a  crime  of  blackest  ingratitude.  He  knew  that;  he  was  ever  alive  to  the  enor- 
mity of  his  debt  to  her,  he  was  forever  dissatisfied  with  himself  for  being  unable 
to  becqme  more  worthy  of  her. 

"  She  jealous  !  "  he  thought.  It  seemed  to  him  impossible,  yet  his  vanity 
could  not  repress  a  throb  of  exultation;  it  almost  seemed  to  him  that  in  making 
her  more  human  it  would  make  her  more  near  his  level.  Jealous  !  It  was 
not  a  word  which  was  in  any  keeping  with  her:  jealousy  was  a  wild,  coarse, 
undisciplined,  suspicious  passion,  far  rernoved  from  the  calmness  and  the 
strength  of  her  nature. 

At  that  moment  she  entered  the  room,  coming  from  a  drive  in  the  forenoon. 
It  was  still  cold.  She  had  a  cloak  of  black  sables  reaching  to  her  feet;  it  still 
rested  on  her  shoulders.  Her  head  was  uncovered;  she  had  never  looked  taller, 
fairer,  more  stately;  the  black  furs  seemed  like  some  Northern  robes  of  coro- 
nation. Beneath  them  gleamed  the  great  gold  clasps  of  a  belt,  and  gold  lions' 
heads  fastening  her  olive -velvet  gown. 

"  Jealous  !  "  he  thought,  "  this  queen  among  women  ! "  His  heart  sank. 
"  She  would  never  say  anything,"  he  thought;  "  she  would  leave  me."  Almost 
he  expected  her  to  divine  his  thoughts.  He  was  relieved  when  she  spoke  to  him 
of  some  mere  trifle  of  the  day.  Like  many  men,  he  could  not  be  frank,  be- 
cause frankness  would  have  seemed  like  insult  to  his  wife.  He  could  not 
explain  to  her  the  mingled  aversion  and  attraction  which  Olga  Brancka 
possessed  for  him,  the  curious  stinging  irritation  which  she  produced  on  his 
nerves  and  his  senses,  so  that  he  despised  her,  disliked  her,  and  yet  could  not 
wholly  resist  the  charm  of  her  unwholesome  magic.  How  could  he  say  this  to 
his  wife  ?  How  could  he  hope  to  make  her  understand,  or,  if  she  understood, 
persuade  her  not  to  resent  as  the  bitterest  of  affronts,  this  power  which  another 
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woman,  and  that  woman  nearly  connected  with  her,  possessed  ?  Besides,  even 
if  he  went  so  far,  if  he  leaned  so  much  on  the  nobility  of  her  nature,  as  to  ven- 
ture to  do  this,  he  knew  very  well  that  she  would  in  reason  say  to  him,  "  Let  us 
go  away  from  where  this  danger  exists."  He  did  not  desire  to  go  away.  He 
was  glad  of  this  old  life  of  pleasure,  which  let  him  forget  his  secret  sorrow. 
Amidst  the  excitations  of  Paris  he  could  push  away  the  remembrance  that 
another  man  knew  the  shame  of  his  life.  The  calm  and  the  solitude  of 
Hohenszalras,  which  had  been  delightful  to  him  once,  had  grown  irksome  when 
he  had  begun  to  cling  to  them  for  fear  lest  any  other  should  remember  as 
Vasarhely  had  remembered.  Here  in  Paris,  where  he  had  always  been  popular, 
admired,  well  known,  he  was  as  it  were  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence with  which  he  could  now  live  there  brought  him  troops  of  friends.  He 
hoped  that  his  wife  would  not  be  unwilling  to  pass  a  season  there  in  every  year, 
and  he  stifled  as  it  rose  his  consciousness  that  she  would  assent  to  whatever  he 
wished,  however  painful  or  unwelcome  to  herself. 

"  It  is  really  very  unwholesome  for  you  to  be  married  to  such  a  saint  as 
Wanda,"  his  tormentor  had  said  to  him  one  day.  "  You  do  not  know  what  a 
little  opposition  and  contradiction  would  do  for  you." 

They  were  visiting  the  Hotel  Noira,  studying  the  probable  effects  of  a  new 
method  of  lighting  the  gallery,  which  he  contemplated,  and  she  continued 
abruptly: 

"  Wanda  has  been  buying  very  largely  in  Paris,  has  she  not  ?  And  she  has 
bought  this  hotel  of  the  Noira  heirs,  I  believe  ?  You  mean  to  keep  it  altogether 
as  it  is,  and  of  course  you  will  come  and  live  in  it  ?  " 

"Whenever  she  pleases,"  he  answered,  intent  on  a  Lancret  not  well 
hung. 

"Whenever  you  please,"  said  Madame  Brancka.  "Why  will  you  pretend 
that  Wanda  has  any  separate  will  of  her  own  ?  It  is  marvellous  to  see  so  reso- 
lute a  person  as  she  was  as  obediently  bent  as  a  willow  wand.  But  all  this 
French  property  will  constitute  quite  a  fortune  apart.  I  suppose  it  will  all  be 
settled  on  your  third  son,  as  Gela  is  to  have  Idrac  ?  Will  not  you  give  him 
your  title?  Count  Victor  de  Sabran  will  sound  very  pretty;  and  you  might 
rebuild  Romans." 

He  turned  from  her  with  impatience. 

"  Are  we  so  very  old,  that  you  want  to  parcel  out  our  succession  among 
babies  ?  No;  I  do  not  intend  to  give  my  name  to  any  of  Wanda's  children. 
There  is  an  Imperial  permission  for  them  all  to  bear  hers." 

"You  are  not  very  loyal  to  your  forefathers,"  said -Madame  Brancka. 
"  Wanda  might  well  spare  them  one  of  her  boys.  If  not,  what  is  the  use  of 
accumulating  all  this  property  in  France  ?  " 

"  All  that  she  buys  is  done  out  of  respect  for  the  Due  de  Noira,"  said 
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Sabran,  curtly.  "  If  she  bear  me  twenty  sons,  they  will  all  have  her  name. 
It  was  settled  so  on  the  marriage-deeds  and  ratified  by  the  Kaiser." 

"  Are  prince-consorts  always  deposed  from  any  throne  they  have  of  their 
own  ?  "  said  Olga,  in  the  tone  that  he  hated.  "  If  I  were  you  I  should  rebuild 
Romaris.  I  wonder  so  devoted  a  wife  has  not  done  so  years  ago." 

"There  is  nothing  at  Romaris  to  rebuild." 

"  Decidedly,"  thought  his  companion,  "  he  hates  Romaris,  and  has  no  love 
of  his  own  race.  Did  he  drown  Vassia  Kazan  in  the  sea  there  !  " 

Unsparingly  she  renewed  the  subject  to  Wanda  herself. 

"  You  should  settle  the  French  properties  on  little  Victor,  and  give  him  the 
Sabran  title,"  she  urged  to  her.  "  I  told  Rene,  the  other  day,  that  I  thought  it 
very  strange  he  should  not  care  to  have  one  of  his  sons  named  after  him." 

Wanda  answered,  coldly  enough,  "  In  my  will,  if  I  die  before  him,  everything 
goes  to  the  Marquis  de  Sabran.  He  will  make  what  division  he  pleases  between 
his  children,  subject  of  course  to  Bela's  rights  of  primogeniture." 

Madame  Brancka  was  silent  for  a  moment  from  surprise. 

"  It  is  odd  that  he  should  not  care  for  Romaris,"  she  said,  after  a  long 
pause.  "  You  have  much  more  trust  in  him,  Wanda,  than  it  is  wise  to  put  in 
any  man  that  lives." 

"  Whom  one  trusts  with  one's  self,  one  may  well  trust  with  everything  else," 
said  her  sister-in-law,  in  a  tone  which  closed  discussion.  But  when  she  was 
left  alone  the  thorn  remained  in  her.  She  thought,  with  perplexity, — 

"  No,  he  doe's  not  care  for  Romaris.  He  dislikes  its  very  name.  He  would 
never  hear  of  one  of  the  children  bearing  it.  There  must  be  something  he 
does  not  say." 

She  remembered  sadly  what  the  Due  de  Noira  had  once  said  to  her: 

"In  morals,  as  in  metals,  my  dear,  you  cannot  work  gold  without  supporting 
it  by  alloy." 

Madame  Brancka  had  patience  and  skill  perfect  enough  to  refrain  altogether 
from  those  hints  and  tentatives  by  which  a  less  clever  woman  would  have 
attempted  to  approach  and  surprise  the  key  to  those  hidden  facts  which  she 
believed  to  be  the  theme  of  his  correspondence  with  Vasarhely  and  the  cause 
of  his  rejection  of  the  Russian  appointment.  A  less  clever  woman  would  have 
alarmed  him  and  betrayed  herself  by  perpetual  allusions  to  the  matter.  But 
she  never  did  this:  she  treated  him  with  an  alternation  of  subtile  compliment 
and  ironical  malice,  such  as  was  most  certain  to  allure  and  perplex  any  man, 
and  he  never  by  the  most  distant  suspicion  imagined  that  she  knew  anything 
which  he  desired  unknown.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  nerve,  and  her  equa- 
nimity in  his  and  his  wife's  presence  was  wholly  undisturbed  by  her  conscious- 
ness that  she  had  despatched  the  anonymous  suggestion  as  a  seed  of  discord 
to  Hohenszalras.  She  knew  indeed  that  it  was  not  what  people  of  her  rank 
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and  breeding  did  do,  that  it  was  not  honest  warfare,  that  it  was  what  even  the 
very  easy  morality  of  her  own  world  would  have  condemned  with  disgust;  but 
she  bore  the  sin  of  it  very  lightly.  If  she  had  been  driven  to  excuse  it,  she 
would  have  characterized  it  as  mere  mischief.  If  her  sister-in-law  had  shown 
her  the  letter,  she  would  have  glanced  over  it  with  a  tranquil  face  and  an  air 
of  utter  unconcern.  If  she  could  not  have  done  this  sort  of  thing  she  would 
have  thought  herself  a  very  poor  creature.  "  I  believe  you  could  be  as  wicked 
as  the  Scotch  Lady  Macbeth,"  Stefan  Brancka  had  said  once  to  her;  and 
she  had  answered,  with  much  contempt,  "At  least  I  promise  you  I  should 
not  walk  in  my  sleep  if  I  were  so.  Your  Lady  Macbeth  was  a  grotesque 
barbarian." 

A  great  deal  of  the  sin  of  this  world,  which  is  not  at  all  like  Lady  Macbeth's, 
comes  from  the  want  of  excitement  felt  by  persons,  only  too  numerous,  who 
have  exhausted  excitement  in  its  usual  shapes.  She  had  done  so;  she  required 
what  was  detestable  to  arouse  her,  because  she  had  lived  at  such  high  pressure 
that  any  healthy  diversion  was  vapid  and  stupid  to  her.  The  destruction,  if 
she  could  achieve  it,  of  her  sister-in-law's  happiness,  offered  her  in  prospect 
such  an  excitement;  and  the  whim  she  had  taken  for  passion  grew  out  of  way- 
wardness, till  it  nearly  became  passion  in  truth.  She  never  precisely  weighed 
or  considered  its  '  possible  consequences,  but  she  endeavored  to  arouse  a 
response  in  him  with  all  the  unscrupulous  skill  of  a  mistress  in  coquetry. 
When,  moved  by  Madame  Ottilie's  warning,  he  strove  honestly  to  avoid  her, 
and  often  excused  himself  from  obedience  to  her  summons,  the  opposition  only 
stimulated  her  endeavors,  and  made  a  smarting  mortification  and  anger  against 
him  supply  a  double  motor-power  for  his  subjection.  If  she  could  have 
believed  that  she  succeeded  in  making  his  wife  anxious,  she  might  have  been 
content;  but  Wanda  always  received  her  with  the  same  serenity  and  courtesy, 
which,  if  it  covered  disdain,  covered  it  unimpeachably  with  admirable  grace. 

"  If  one  broke  her  heart,  she  would  only  make  one  a  grand  courtesy  with 
a  bland  smile,"  thought  Olga  Brancka,  irritably  and  impatiently.  "There  are 
people  who  die  standing.  Wanda  would  do  that." 

That  ill  weeds  grow  apace  is  a  true  old  saw,  never  truer  than  of  vindictive 
and  envious  passions.  Sheer  and  causeless  jealousy  of  her  sister-in-law  had 
been  alive  in  her  many  years,  and  now,  by  being  fed  and  unresisted,  so  grew 
that  it  became  almost  a  restless  hatred.  It  was  far  more  her  enmity  to  his 
wife  than  any  other  sentiment  which  inspired  her  with  a  fantastic  and  unhealthy 
desire  to  attract  and  detach  Sabran  from  his  allegiance.  Joined  to  it  now  there 
was  a  sense  of  some  mystery  in  him  that  baffled  her,  and  which  was  to  such 
a  woman  the  most  pungent  of  all  stimulants.  In  all  her  cdlineries  and  all  her 
railleries  she  never  lost  sight  of  this  one  purpose,  of  surprising  from  him  the 
secret  which  she  believed  existed.  But  he  was  always  on  his  guard  with  her; 
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even  when  most  influenced  by  her  atmosphere  and  her  magnetism  he  did  not 
once  lose  his  self-control  and  his  habitual  coolness.  At  moments  when  she 
was  most  nearly  triumphing,  the  remembrance  of  his  wife  came  over  him  like 
a  breath  of  sweet  pure  air  that  passes  through  a  hot-house,  and  restored  him 
to  self-possession  and  to  loyalty.  She  began  to  fear  that  all  the  ability  with 
which  she  had  procured  her  exemption  from  court  duties  and  had  induced  her 
husband  to  remain  in  Vienna  was  in  vain,  and  she  grew  bolder  and  more  reck- 
less in  her  use  of  stratagems  and  solicitations  to  keep  Sabran  beside  her  in 
these  early  spring  days  given  over  to  racing  and  sporting,  and  at  all  the  evening 
entertainments  at  which  the  great  world  met,  and  whither  she  carried  with  so 
much  effect  her  gleaming  sapphires  and  her  black  pearls. 

"  Black  pearls  argue  a  perverted  taste,"  said  the  Princess  Ottilie  once  to 
her,  and  she  unabashed  answered, — 

"  It  is  perverted  tastes  that  make  any  noise  in  the  world  or  possess  any 
flavor.  White  pearls  are  much  more  beautiful,  no  doubt,  but  then  they  are 
everywhere,  from  the  crown  jewel-cases  to  the  peasants'  necks;  but  my  black 
pearls  ! — you  cannot  find  their  match,  and  how  white  one's  throat  looks  with 
them  !  I  only  want  a  green  rose." 

"  Chemicals  can  supply  any  deformity,"  said  the  princess,  dryly.  "  Doing 
so  is  called  science,  I  believe." 

"  Do  you  call  me  a  deformity  ?  "  she  asked,  with  some  annoyance. 

"  You  are  an  elaborate  production  of  the  laboratory,"  said  the  princess, 
calmly.  "  I  am  sure  you  will  admit  yourself,  that  nature  has  had  very  little 
to  do  with  you." 

"  My  pearls  are  black  by  a  freak  of  nature,"  said  Madame  Olga.  "  Perhaps 
I  am  the  same." 

The  princess  made  a  little  gesture  signifying  that  politeness  forbade  her 
from  assent,  but  she  thought,  "Yes;  you  were  never  a  white  pearl,  but  you 
have  steeped  yourself  in  acids  and  solutions  of  all  degrees  of  poison  till 
you  are  darker  than  you  need  have  been,  and  you  think  your  darkness  light, 
and  some  men  think  so  too." 

Sabran  had  grown  to  look  for  that  necklace  of  black  pearls  with  eagerness 
in  the  society  to  which  they  both  belonged.  Few  evenings  found  him  where 
Madame  Brancka  was  not.  She  had  known  his  Paris  of  the  Second  Empire; 
she  had  known  Compiegne  and  Pierrefonds  as  he  had  known  them;  she  knew 
all  the  friendships  and  the  by-words  of  his  old  life,  and  all  the  dessous  des  cartes 
of  that  which  was  now  around  them.  She  amused  him.  She  comprehended 
all  he  said,  half  uttered.  She  remembered  all  he  recalled.  At  Hohenszalras 
he  had  not  found  any  charm  in  this,  but  here  he  did  find  one.  She  suited 
Paris;  she  knew  it  profoundly,  she  liked  all  its  pastimes,  she  understood  all  its 
sports  and  all  its  slang.  She  hunted  at  Chantilly,  betted  at  La  Marche,  plunged 
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at  baccara,  shot  and  fenced  well  and  gayly,  had  the  theatres  and  all  their 
jargon  at  her  fingers'  ends:  all  this  made  her  no  mean  aspirant  to  the  post  of 
mistress  of  his  thoughts.  All  that  had  seemed  tiresome,  artificial,  even  ridicu- 
lous, amidst  the  grand  forests  and  healthful  air  of  the  Iselthal  became  in  Paris 
agreeable  and  even  bewitching.  Once  he  said,  almost  angrily,  to  his  wife, — 

"You,  who  ride  so  superbly,  should  surely  show  yourself  at  the  duke's 
hunts.  What  is  the  use  of  long  gallops  in  the  Bois  before  any  one  else  is  out 
of  bed?" 

"  I  never  rode  for  show  yet,"  said  Wanda,  in  surprise.  "  And  you  know  I 
never  would  join  in  any  sort  of  chase." 

"  Surely  such  humanitarianism  is  exaggeration,"  he  said,  impatiently. 
"  Olga  Brancka  rides  every  day  they  meet  at  Chantilly,  and  she  is  by  no 
means  of  your  form  in  the  saddle." 

"I  have  never  yet  imitated  Olga,"  said  his  wife,  a  little  coldly;  but  she 
did  not  object  when  day  after  day  her  finest  horses  were  lent  to  Madame 
Brancka.  She  never  by  a  word  or  a  hint  reminded  him  that  he  was  not  absolute 
master  of  all  that  belonged  to  her.  Only  when  her  sister-in-law  wanted  to 
take  Bela  and  his  pony  to  Chantilly,  she  made  her  will  strongly  felt  in  refusal. 

The  child,  whose  fancy  had  been  fired  by  what  he  had  heard  of  the  ducal 
hunting,  of  the  great  hounds  and  the  stately  gatherings,  like  pictures  of  the 
Valois  time,  was  passionately  angered  at  being  forbidden  to  go,  and  made  his 
mother's  heart  ache  with  his  flashing  eyes  and  his  flaming  cheeks.  "  Cannot 
she  leave  even  the  children  alone  ? "  she  thought,  with  more  bitterness  than  she 
had  ever  felt  against  any  one. 

A  few  nights  later  they  were  both  at  the  Grand  Opera,  in  the  box  which  was 
allotted  to  the  name  of  the  Countess  von  Szalras.  She  was  herself  not  very 
well;  she  was  pale,  and  sat  a  little  away  from  the  light.  Her  gown  was  of  white 
velvet;  she  had  no  ornament  except  a  cluster  of  gardenias  and  stephanotis,  and 
her  habitual  necklace  of  pearls.  Olga  Brancka,  in  a  costume  of  many-shaded 
reds,  marvellously  embroidered  in  gold  cords,  was  as  gorgeous  as  a  tropical 
bird,  and  sat  with  her  arms  upon  the  front  of  the  box,  playing  with  a  fan  of  red 
feathers,  or  looking  through  her  glass  round  the  house.  He  talked  most  with 
her,  but  he  looked  most  at  his  wife.  There  was  no  woman,  in  a  full  and  brilliant 
house,  who  could  compare  with  her.  A  thrill  of  the  pride  of  possession  passed 
through  him.  The  malicious  eyes  of  the  other,  glancing  towards  him  over  her 
shoulder,  read  his  thoughts.  She  smiled  provokingly. 

"  Le  marl  amoureux  !  "  she  murmured.  "  Really,  I  did  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  that  type.  But  it  is  quite  admirable  that  it  should  exist.  Its 
example  is  very  much  wanted  in  Paris." 

He  felt  himself  color  like  a  youth,  but  it  was  with  irritation:  he  was  at  a 
loss  for  an  answer.  To  have  defended  his  admiration  of  his  wife  at  the  sword's 
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point  would  have  been  easy;  to  defend  it  from  a  woman's  ridicule  was  more 
difficult.  Wanda  did  not  hear:  she  was  listening  to  the  song  of  Dinorah,  and 
was  dreamily  regretting  the  solitude  of  Hohenszalras  and  thinking  what  pleasure 
it  would  be  to  return.  All  the  news  that  Greswold  and  her  stewards  sent  her 
thence  was  precious  to  her;  no  details  seemed  to  her  insignificant  or  without 
interest;  and  her  own  letters  in  return  were  full  of  minute  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  every  one  and  of  everything  she  had  left  there.  She  was  roused 
from  her  home  revery  by  the  voice  of  her  sister-in-law,  raised  more  highly  and 
saying,  impatiently — "  Why  should  you  object,  Ren£,  when  I  say  that  I  wish  it  ? " 

"  What  do  you  wish  ?  "  said  Wanda,  who  always  felt  a  singular  annoyance 
whenever  she  heard  him  thus  familiarly  addressed.  "  Whatever  you  may  wish, 
I  am  sure  M.  de  Sabran  can  require  no  second  bidding  to  procure  it  for  you,  if 
it  be  within  the  limits  of  the  possible." 

"  I  wish  to  see  a  Breton  Pardon,"  said  Olga  Brancka,  with  a  gesture  of  her 
fan  towards  the  stage.  "There  is  one  next  week  in  his  own  country;  I  want 
him  to  invite  me — us — to  Romans." 

Wanda,  who  knew  that  he  always  shrank  from  the  mention  of  Romans, 
interposed  to  save  him  from  persecution. 

"  There  is  nothing  at  Romaris  to  invite  us  to,"  she  said  for  him.  "  Neither 
you  nor  I  can  live  in  a  cabin  or  a  fishing-boat;  especially  can  we  not  in  March 
weather." 

"You  can  live  in  a  hut  on  your  Alps,"  returned  the  other,  "and  I  do  not 
dislike  tent-life  in  the  Carpathians.  If  he  sent  his  major-domo  down,  he  would 
soon  make  the  sands  and  rocks  blossom  like  the  rose,  and  villages  would  arise 
as  fast  as  they  did  before  the  great  Catherine.  Why  not  ?  It  would  be  charming. 
Has  he  no  feeling  for  the  cradle  of  his  ancestors  ?  We  must  put  him  through 
a  course  of  Lamartine." 

"An  unfortunate  allusion:  he  lived  to  lose  Milly,"  said  Sabran,  finding 
himself  forced  to  say  something.  "In  midsummer,  mesdames,  you  might 
perhaps  rough  it,  tant  bien  que  mal;  but  now  ! — there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
except  fog  and  surf  at  sea,  and  mud  and  pools  inland.  Even  a  Pardon  would 
not  reconcile  you, — not  even  the  Breton  jackets  with  scriptural  stories  embroid- 
ered on  them,  nor  the  bagpipes." 

"  Positively,  you  will  not  take  us  ?  " 

"  I  must  disobey  even  your  wishes  in  the  Ides  of  March." 

"  But,  whether  in  March  or  July,  why  do  you  never  go  yourself  ?  " 

"There  is  nothing  to  go  there  for,"  he  answered,  almost  losing  his  patience; 
"  a  people  to  whom  I  am  only  a  name,  a  strip  of  shore  on  which  I  only  own 
a  few  wind-tormented  oak-trees  !  " 

"  Only  imagine  the  duties  that  Wanda  would  evolve  in  your  place  out  of 
those  people  and  those  oaks  !  " 

7-11 
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"  I  have  not  Wanda's  virtues,"  he  said,  half  sadly,  half  jestingly. 

"We  have  none  of  us,  or  the  millennium  would  have  arrived.  I  cannot 
understand  your  dislike  to  your  melancholy  sea-shore.  Most  of  your  country- 
men are  forever  home-sick  away  from  their  landes  and  their  dolmens.  You 
seem  to  feel  no  throb  for  the  mater  patria,  even  when  listening  to  '  Dinorah,' 
which  sets  every  other  Breton's  heart  beating." 

"  My  heart  is  Austrian,"  said  Sabran,  with  a  bow  towards  his  wife. 

"  That  is  very  pretty,  and  what  you  are  also  obliged  to  say,"  interrupted 
Madame  Brancka.  "  But  why  hate  Romaris  ?  For  my  part  I  believe  you  see 
ghosts  there." 

His  wife  said,  with  a  quick  reproach  in  her  words,  "  The  ghosts  of  men  who 
knew  how  to  live  and  to  died  nobly  ?  He  would  not  be  afraid  to  meet  them." 

The  simplicity  of  the  words,  and  the  trustfulness  of  them,  sank  to  his 
soul.  A  pang  of  terrible  consciousness  went  through  him  like  poisoned  steel. 
As  his  wife's  eyes  sought  his,  the  lights  swam  round  with  him,  the  music  was 
only  a  confused  murmur  on  his  ear;  he  heard  as  if  from  afar  off  the  voice  of 
Olga  Brancka  saying,  "  My  dear  Wanda,  you  are  always  so  exalted  ! " 

At  that  moment  some  one  knocked  at  the  door:  he  was  glad  to  rise  and 
open  it  to  admit  Count  Kaulnitz  and  two  other  gentlemen. 

Hardly  anything  else  which  his  wife  could  have  said  would  have  hurt  him 
quite  so  much. 

As  he  sat  there  in  the  brilliant  illumination  and  the  hot-house  warmth,  with 
her  delicate  profile  clear  as  a  cameo  against  the  light,  a  sensation  of  physical 
cold  passed  through  him.  He  saw  himself  as  he  was,  an  actor,  a  traitor,  a 
perjured  and  dishonored  man.  What  right  had  he  there  more  than  any  galley- 
slave  at  the  hulks  ? — he,  Vassia  Kazan  ? 

Well  tutored  by  the  ways  of  the  world,  he  laughed,  and  spoke,  and  criticised 
the  rendering  of  the  opera,  with  his  usual  readiness  of  grace,  but  Olga  Brancka 
had  marked  the  fleeting  expression  of  his  face,  and  said  to  herself,  "  Whatever 
the  secret  be,  the  key  of  it  lies  in  the  sands  of  Romaris." 

As  she  took  his  arm,  when  they  left  the  box,  she  murmured  to  him,  "  I  shall 
go  to  Romaris,  and  you  will  take  me." 

"  I  think  not,"  he  said,  curtly,  without  his  usual  suavity.  "  I  am  the 
servant  of  all  your  sex,  it  is  true,  but,  like  all  servants,  I  am  only  willing  to  be 
commanded  by  my  mistress." 

"  O,  most  faithful  of  lovers,  I  understand  ! "  she  said,  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh.  "  And  she  never  commands  you;  she  only  obeys.  You  are  very 
fortunate,  even  though  you  do  have  ghosts  at  your  ruined  tower  by  the  sea." 

"  Yes,  I  am  fortunate  indeed,"  he  answered,  gravely,  and  his  eyes  glanced 
towards  his  wife,  who  was  standing  a  stair  or  two  below,  conversing  with  her 
cousin  Kaulnitz. 
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"  Even  though  you  had  to  abandon  Russia,"  murmured  Olga  Brancka 
dreamily.  She  could  feel  that  a  certain  thrill  passed  through  him.  He  was 
startled  and  alarmed.  Was  it  possible  that  Egon  Vasarhely  had  betrayed  him  ? 

"Paris  is  much  more  agreeable  than  Petersburg,"  he  answered,  carelessly. 
"  I  am  no  loser.  Wanda  would  have  been  unhappy,  and,  what  would  have  been 
worse,  she  would  never  have  said  so." 

"  No,  she  would  never  have  said  so.  She  is  like  the  Sioux,  the  stoics,  and 
the  people  who  died  in  lace  ruffles  in  '89.  I  beg  your  pardon;  those  are  your 
people,  I  forgot, — the  people  whose  ghosts  forbid  you  to  entertain  us  at 
Romans." 

"  I  would  brave  an  army  of  ghosts  to  please  Madame  Brancka,"  said  Sabran, 
with  his  usual  gallantry. 

"  Call  me  cousinette,  at  the  least,"  she  murmured,  as  they  descended  the 
last  stair. 

"  Bon  solr,  madame  !  "  he  said,  as  he  closed  the  door  of  her  carriage. 

"  Are  you  coming  with  me  ?  "  said  Wanda,  as  she  went  to  hers. 

He  hesitated.  "I  think  I  will  go  for  an  hour  to  the  clubs,"  he  answered. 
He  kissed  her  hand.  As  he  drew  the  fur  rug  over  her  skirts  she  thought  his 
face  was  very  pale  as  she  saw  it  by  the  lamp-light.  She  wished  to  ask  him  if 
he  were  quite  well,  but  she  restrained  herself,  knowing  how  intolerable  such 
importunities  are  to  men.  Instead,  she  smiled  at  him,  as  she  said,  "  Amusez- 
roits  bien"  and  left  him  to  divert  himself  as  he  chose. 

"  How  little  women  understand  men,  and  how  poorly  they  love  them  when 
they  do  not  leave  them  alone  !  "  she  thought,  as  her  carriage  rolled  homeward. 
She  never  troubled  him,  never  interrogated  him,  never  even  tried  to  conjecture 
what  he  did  when  away  from  her.  Sometimes,  when  he  returned  at  sunrise,  she 
had  already  risen,  and  had  said  a  prayer  with  her  children,  written  her  letters, 
or  visited  her  horses,  but  she  always  met  him  with  a  smile  and  without  a 
question. 

It  hurt  her  with  an  ever-deepening  wound  to  perceive  the  attraction  which 
Olga  Brancka  possessed  for  him.  She  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  it  was 
love,  but  she  saw  that  it  was  an  influence  which  had  audacity  enough  to  compete 
with  her  own,  a  sort  of  fascination  which,  commencing  with  dislike,  increased 
to  an  unhealthy  and  morbid  potency.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  speak  of 
it  to  him.  She  was  not  one  of  those  women  who  reproach  and  implore.  It 
would  have  seemed  to  her  as  if  both  he  and  she  would  have  lost  all  dignity  in 
each  other's  sight  if  once  they  had  stooped  to  what  society  calls  jestingly  "  a 
scene."  He  guessed  aright  that  if  she  had  really  believed  herself  displaced  in 
his  heart  she  would  have  left  him  without  a  word.  She  was  too  conscious  of  his 
entire  worship  of  her  to  be  moved  to  anything  like  that  jealous  passion  which 
would  have  seemed  to  her  the  last  depths  of  humiliation;  but  she  was  pained, 
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fretted,  stirred  to  a  scornful  wonder,  by  the  power  this  frivolous  woman  pos- 
sessed of  usurping  his  time  and  giving  color  to  his  thoughts. 

It  hurt  her  to  think  he  feared  her  too  much  to  tell  her  of  any  trouble,  any 
folly,  any  memory.  She  reproached  herself  with  having  perhaps  alienated  his 
confidence  by  the  gravity  of  her  temper,  the  seriousness  of  her  opinions.  It 
would  be  hard  to  think  that  frivolous  shallow  women  could  inspire  men  with 
more  confidence  than  a  deeper  nature  could  do,  but  perhaps  it  might  be  so. 
He  had  sometimes  said  to  her,  half  jestingly,  "  You  should  dwell  among  the 
angels:  the  human  world  is  unfit  for  you  !  "  Was  it  that  which  alarmed 
him  ? 

With  that  subtile  sense  of  what  is  in  the  air  around  which  so  often  makes 
us  aware  of  what  is  never  spoken  in  our  hearing,  she  was  sensible  that  the  great 
world  in  which  they  lived  began  to  speak  of  the  intimacy  between  her  husband 
and  the  wife  of  her  cousin  Stefan.  She  became  sensible  that  the  world  was  in 
general  disposed  to  resent  for  her,  to  pity  her,  and  to  censure  them,  whilst  it 
coupled  their  names  together.  The  very  suspicion  brought  her  an  intolerable 
shame.  When  she  was  quite  alone,  thinking  of  it,  her  face  burned  with  angry 
blushes.  No  one  hinted  it  to  her,  no  man  breathed  it  to  her,  no  one  even 
expressed  it  by  a  glance  in  her  presence;  yet  she  was  as  well  aware  of  what 
they  were  saying  as  though  she  had  been  in  a  hundred  salons  when  they  talked 
of  her. 

She  knew  the  character  of  Olga  Brancka,  also,  too  well  not  to  know  that  her 
own  mortification  would  be  the  sweetest  triumph  for  one  of  whose  latent  envy 
she  had  long  been  conscious.  Ever  since  she  had  become  the  sole  owner  of 
the  vast  fortunes  of  the  Szalras  she  had  felt  forever  upon  her  the  evil  eye 
of  a  foiled  covetousness.  The  other  had  been  very  young,  and  had  waited 
long  and  patiently,  but  her  hour  had  now  come. 

She  said  nothing  to  her  husband,  and  she  preserved  to  her  cousin's  wife  the 
same  perfect  courtesy  of  manner;  but  in  her  own  soul  she  began  to  suffer 
keenly,  more  from  a  sense  of  littleness  in  him  than  from  any  mere  personal 
feeling.  To  blame  him,  to  entreat  him,  to  seek  to  detach  him, — all  these  things 
were  impossible  to  her. 

"  If  all  our  years  of  union  do  not  hold  him,  what  will  ?"  she  thought;  and 
the  great  natural  hauteur  of  her  temper  could  never  have  let  her  bend  to  the 
solicitation  of  a  constancy  denied  to  her. 

One  night,  when  they  had  no  engagements  but  a  ball,  to  which  they  could 
go  at  midnight,  he  did  not  come  in  to  dinner.  Always  before,  when  he  had 
not  returned  to  dine,  he  had  sent  her  a  message  to  beg  her  not  to  wait.  This 
evening  there  was  no  message.  She  and  the  princess  dined  alone. 

"  He  was  never  discourteous  before,"  said  the  princess,  who  disliked  such 
omissions. 
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"It  is  his  own  house,"  said  Wanda.  "He  has  a  right  to  come  or  not  to 
come  as  he  likes,  without  ceremony." 

"  There  can  never  be  too  much  ceremony,"  said  the  princess.  "  It  preserves 
amiability,  self-respect,  and  good  manners.  It  is  the  silver  sheath  which  saves 
them  from  friction.  It  is  the  distinguishing  mark  between  the  gentleman  and 
the  boor.  When  politeness  is  only  for  the  street  or  the  salon,  it  is  but  a  poor 
thing.  He  has  always  been  so  scrupulous  in  these  matters." 

As  Wanda  later  crossed  the  head  of  the  grand  staircase,  to  go  and  dress  for 
the  ball,  she  heard  her  maitre-d  'hotel  in  the  hall  below  speak  to  the  groom  of 
the  chambers. 

"  Are  the  marquis's  horses  in,  do  you  know  ? "  asked  the  former,  and  the 
latter  answered, — 

"Yes,  hours  ago:  they  are  to  go  for  him  at  the  Union  at  eleven,  but  they 
left  him  at  the  Hotel  Brancka." 

Then  the  two  officials  laughed  a  little  under  their  breath.  Their  words  and 
their  laughter  came  upwards  distinctly  to  her  ear.  Her  first  impulse  was  a 
natural  and  passionate  one  of  bitter  burning  pain  and  wonder.  A  sensation 
wholly  new  to  her,  of  hatred  and  of  impotence  combined,  seemed  to  choke  her. 

"  Is  this  what  they  call  jealousy  ? "  she  thought,  and  the  mere  thought 
checked  her  emotion  and  changed  it  to  humiliation. 

"  I — I — contend  with  her  !  "  she  said  in  her  soul.  With  a  blindness  before 
her  eyes  she  retraced  her  steps  and  went  to  the  sleeping-rooms  of  her  children. 
They  were  all  asleep,  as  they  had  been  for  hours.  She  sat  down  beside  the 
bed  of  the  little  Ottillie,  and  gazed  on  the  soft  flushed  loveliness  of  the  child, 
bright  as  a  rose  in  the  dew. 

She  kissed  the  child's  cheek  without  waking,  her,  and  sat  still  there  some 
time  in  the  faint  twilight  and  the  perfect  silence,  only  stirred  by  the  light 
breathing  of  the  sleepers;  the  repose,  the  innocence,  the  silence,  soothed  and 
tranquillized  her. 

"What  matter  a  breath  of  folly  ?"  she  thought.  "He  is  their  father;  he 
is  my  love;  we  have  all  our  lives  to  spend  together." 

Then  she  rose  and  went  to  her  chamber,  and  had  herself  clothed  in  a  court 
dress  of  white  taffetas  and  white  velvet,  embroidered  with  silver  lilies. 

"  Make  me  look  well,"  she  said  to  her  women.     "  Put  on  all  my  diamonds." 

When  he  entered,  near  midnight,  repentant,  self-conscious,  almost  con- 
fused, she  stopped  his  excuses  with  a  smile. 

"  I  heard  the  servants  say  you  dined  with  my  cousin's  wife.  Why  not,  if 
it  please  you  ?  But  I  wonder  she  allows  you  to  dine  without  un  bout  de  toilette. 
Will  you  not  make  haste  to  dress  ?  We  shall  be  late." 

The  words  were  perfectly  simple  and  kind,  but,  as  she  spoke  them,  so  royal 
did  she  look,  standing  there  in  the  blaze  of  her  jewels,  with  her  lily-laden 
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train,  that  he  felt  abashed,  ashamed,  angered  against  himself,  yet  more  angered 
against  his  temptress. 

The  old  lines  of  Marlowe  came  to  his  mind  and  his  lips: 

"  Oh,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air, 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars." 

"I  am  not  young  enough  to  merit  that  quotation,"  she  said,  with  a  smile: 
"  ten  years  ago  perhaps " 

Her  heart  contracted  as  she  spoke;  she  was  conscious  that  she  had  wished 
to  look  well  in  his  eyes  that  night.  The  sense  that  she  was  stooping  to 
measure  weapons  with  such  an  opponent  as  Olga  Brancka  smote  her  with  a 
sense  of  humiliation,  which  did  not  leave  her  throughout  the  after-hours  in 
which  she  carried  her  jewels  through  the  gorgeous  crowd  of  the  ball  at  the 
Austrian  Embassy. 

"  If  I  lower  myself  to  such  a  contest  as  that,"  she  thought,  "  I  shall  lose 
all  self-respect  and  all  his  reverence.  I  shall  seem  scarcely  to  him  higher  than 
an  importunate  mistress." 

Now  and  again  there  came  to  her  a  passionate  anger  against  himself,  a 
hardening  of  her  heart  to  him,  since  he  could  thus  be  guilty  of  this  inexcusable 
and  insensate  folly.  But  she  would  not  harbor  these;  she  would  not  judge 
him;  she  would  not  blame  him.  Her  marriage-vows  were  not  mere  dead 
letters  to  her.  She  conceived  that  obedience  and  silence  were  her  clearest 
duties.  Only  one  thing  was  outside  her  duty  and  beyond  her  force:  she  could 
not  stoop  to  rivalry  with  Olga  Brancka. 

All  at  once  she  took  a  resolution  of  which  few  women  would  have  been 
capable.  She  resolved  to  leave  them. 

Three  days  after  the  ball  she  said  very  quietly  to  him, — 

"  If  you  do  not  object,  I  will  go  home  and  take  the  children.  It  is  time 
they  were  at  Hohenszalras.  Bela,  above  all,  is  not  improved  by  what  he  sees 
and  hears  here:  his  studies  are  broken  and  his  fancy  is  excited.  In  a  very 
little  while  he  would  learn  quite  to  despise  his  country  pleasures  and  forget  all 
his  own  people.  I  will  take  them  home." 

He  looked  at  her  quickly  in  surprise. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  can  leave  Paris  immediately,"  he  said,  with  hesitation. 
"  I  have  many  engagements.  Of  course  you  can  send  the  children." 

"  I  said  I  should  go,  not  you.  I  long  to  see  my  own  woods  in  their  first 
leaf,"  she  answered,  with  a  smile.  "  It  will  be  better  for  you  to  remain.  No 
one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  you  are  bound  to  my  side.  That  is 
neither  for  your  dignity  nor  mine." 

"  Has  any  one  suggested "  he  began,  and  paused  in  embarrassment, 

for  he  remembered  the  incessant  taunts  and  innuendoes  of  Olga  Brancka. 
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"  I  do  not  listen  to  suggestions  of  that  sort,"  she  replied,  tranquilly.  "  You 
wish  to  remain  here,  and  I  wish  to  return  home.  We  are  both  at  liberty  to  do 
what  we  like.  My  love,"  she  added,  with  a  grave  tenderness  in  her  voice, 
"  have  I  so  poor  an  opinion  of  you  that  I  dare  not  leave  you  alone  ?  I  think 
I  should  hardly  care  for  a  fealty  which  was  only  to  be  retained  by  my  constant 
presence.  That  is  not  my  ideal." 

He  colored;  he  was  uncertain  what  to  reply:  before  her  he  felt  unworthy 
and  disloyal.  A  vast  sense  of  her  immeasurable  nobility  swept  over  him  and 
made  him  conscious  of  his  own  unworthiness. 

"  Whatever  you  wish,  I  wish,"  he  murmured,  and  was  aware  that  this  could 
not  be  what  she  would  gladly  have  heard  him  say.  "  I  will  follow  you  soon. 
Your  heart  is  always  in  your  highlands.  I  know  that  you  are  too  grand  a 
creature  to  be  happy  in  cities.  I  have  the  baser  leaven  in  me  that  is  not 
above  them.  The  forests  and  the  mountains  do  not  say  to  me  all  that  they 
do  to  you." 

"  Men  want  the  movement  of  the  world,  no  doubt,"  she  said,  without  show- 
ing any  trace  of  disappointment.  "I  only  care  for  the  subjective  life:  I  am 
very  German,  you  see.  The  woods  interest  me,  and  the  world  does  not." 

No  more  passed  between  them  on  the  subject,  but  she  gave  ordecs  to  her 
people  to  make  arrangements  for  her  departure  and  her  children's  in  two  days' 
time,  and  sent  out  her  cards  of  farewell. 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  wise  ?  "  the  princess  ventured  to  say  to  her. 

She  answered, — 

"I  know  what  you  mean,  dear  mother;  yes,  I  think  so.  To  struggle  for 
influence  with  another,  and  that  other  Olga  !  I  should  indeed  despise  myself 
if  I  could  stoop  so  low.  If  he  miss  me,  he  can  follow  me.  If  he  do  not, — 
then  he  has  no  need  of  me." 

"  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Madame  Ottilie;  "to  surrender 
so  meekly  !  " 

"  I  surrender  nothing,"  she  said,  almost  sternly.  "  I  know  what  I  have 
seen  again  and  again  in  society.  The  woman  jealous  and  anxious,  losing 
ground  in  his  esteem  and  her  won  every  hour,  and  rendering  alike  herself  and 
him  actors  in  a  ludicrous  comedy  for  the  mockery  of  the  world  around  them, — 
a  world  which  never  has  any  sympathy  for  such  a  struggle.  Indeed,  why  should* 
it  have  ?  for  if  the  jealousy  of  a  lover  be  poetic,  the  jealousy  of  a  wife  is  only 
ridiculous.  I  am  his  wife;  I  am  not  his  jailer.  I  refuse  to  admit  to  others  or 
to  him  or  to  myself  that  any  other  could  be  wholly  to  him  what  I  am;  and  I 
should  lose  that  place  I  hold,  lose  it  in  his  eyes  and  my  own,  if  I  once  admitted 
my  dethronement  possible." 

She  spoke  with  more  force  and  anger  than  was  common  with  her,  and  her 
auditor  admired  while  she  still  failed  to  comprehend  her. 
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"  Is  there  a  more  pitiable  spectacle,"  she  continued,  "  than  that  of  a  wife 
contending  with  others  for  that  charm  in  her  husband's  sight  which  no  philtres 
and  no  prayers  can  renew  when  once  it  has  fled  forever  ?  Women  are  so 
unwise.  Love  is  like  a  bird's  song, — beautiful  and  eloquent  when  heard  in 
forest  freedom,  harsh  and  worthless  in  repetition  when  sung  from  behind 
prison-bars.  You  cannot  secure  love  by  vigilance,  by  environment,  by  cap- 
tivity. What  use  is  it  to  keep  the  person  of  a  man  beside  you,  if  his  soul  be 
truant  from  you  ?  You  all  say  that  Olga  Brancka  has  power  over  him.  If  she 
have,  let  her  use  it  and  exhaust  it,  it  will  not  last  long;  but  I  will  not  sink  to 
her  level  by  contesting  it  with  her.  For  what  can  you  take  me  ? " 

In  her  glance  the  leonine  wrath  of  the  Szalras  flashed  for  a  moment;  her 
face  was  pale,  she  paced  the  room  with  a  hasty  and  uneven  step.  The  princess 
sought  a  timid  refuge  in  silence.  There  were  certain  heights  in  the  nature  and 
impulses  of  her  niece  of  which  she,  a  dweller  on  a  lower  plain,  never  caught 
sight.  There  were  times  when  the  haughty  reserve  and  the  admirable  patience 
of  this  stronger  character  made  a  union  which  awed  her  and  altogether  escaped 
her  comprehension. 

In  two  days'  time  she  left  Paris,  the  princess  and  the  children  accompany- 
ing her.. 

He  felt  his  heart  misgive  him  as  he  let  her  go.  What  was  Olga  Brancka, 
what  was  Paris,  what  was  all  the  world,  compared  to  her  ?  As  he  kissed  her 
hands  in  farewell  before  her  servants  at  the  Gare  de  I'JEst,  the  impulse  came 
over  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  carriage  beside  her,  and  return  with  her  to 
the  old,  fair,  still,  peaceful  life  of  Hohenszalras.  But  he  resisted  it;  he  heard 
in  memory  the  mocking  of  Olga  Brancka's  voice  saying  to  him, — 

"Ah,  quel'  mart  amour eux  !  " 

He  had  his  establishment,  his  engagements,  his  horses,  his  friends,  his 
wagers;  he  would  seem  ridiculous  to  all  Paris  if  he  could  not  endure  a  few 
weeks'  separation  from  his  wife.  A  great  banquet  at  his  house  was  arranged 
to  take  place  in  a  few  days'  time,  at  which  only  great  Legitimist  nobles  would 
be  present,  and  at  which  the  toast  of  "  Le  Roi  !  "  would  be  drunk  with  solemn 
honors.  What  would  they  say  of  him  if  he  failed  to  receive  them  because  he 
had  followed  his  wife  into  Austria  ?  With  a  thousand  sophisms  he  reconciled 
"himself  to  remaining  there  without  her,  and  would  not  face  the  consciousness 
within  him  that  the  real  motive  of  his  staying  on  through  the  coming  weeks 
in  Paris  was  that  Olga  Brancka  was  there.  For  herself,  she  parted  with  him 
tenderly,  kindly,  without  any  trace  of  doubt  in  him  or  of  purpose  in  her 
departure. 

"  You  will  come  when  you  wish,"  were  her  last  words  to  him.  "  You  know 
well,  dear,  that  Hohenszalras  without  you  will  seem  like  a  sadly  empty  eagle's 
nest." 
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All  his  offences  against  her  were  heavy  on  him  as  he  returned  to  the  great 
house  no  longer  graced  by  her  presence.  He  would  have  given  twenty  years 
of  his  life  to  have  been  able  to  undo  what  he  had  done  when  he  had  taken  a 
name  not  his  own.  He  was  sensible  of  great  talents  in  him  which  might  have 
brought  him  to  renown  had  he  been  willing  to  face  hardship  and  laborious 
effort.  Even  as  he  had  been  at  his  birth — even  as  Vassia  Kazan — he  might 
have  achieved  such  eminence  as  would  have  made  him  her  equal  in  honest 
honor.  But  he  had  won  the  world  and  her  by  a  lie,  and  the  act  was  irrevocable. 
Chance  and  circumstance  may  be  controlled  or  altered,  but  the  fate  which  men 
make  for  themselves  always  abides  with  them  for  good  or  ill, — a  spirit  either 
of  good  or  ill  which  once  incarnated  by  their  incantations  never  departs  from 
them  till  death. 
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"  ARE  you  actually  left  alone  ? "  said  Madame  Olga  gayly  to  him  that 
evening,  when  they  met  at  an  embassy.  "  I  thought  Wanda  was  a  Una,  who 
never  let  her  lion  loose  ?  " 

"  The  remembrance  of  her  would  recall  him  if  she  did,"  he  answered, 
quickly  and  coldly.  "  She  does  not  believe  in  chains  because  she  does  not 
need  them." 

"  Most  knightly  of  men  !  "  she  said,  with  a  little  laugh.  "  It  must  be  very 
fatiguing  to  have  to  play  the  part  you  so  affect,  even  in  absence.  Our  metaphors 
are  involved,  but  your  loyalty  seems  one  and  indivisible.  I  suppose  you  are 
left  on  parole  ?  " 

The  departure  of  his  wife  had  disconcerted  and  disappointed  her.  As  he, 
to  realize  his  position,  had  required  to  have  the  world  about  him  as  spectator 
of  it,  so  she  felt  all  her  triumph  over  him  powerless  and  pointless  if  Wanda  von 
Szalras  were  not  there  to  suffer  by  the  sight  of  it.  He  Uad  remained;  that  was 
much;  but  she  felt  that  the  absence  of  his  wife  had  made  him  colder  to  her- 
self, that  the  blank  left  made  a  void  between  them,  that  remembrance  might 
be  more  potent  with  him  than  vicinity;  and  his  consciousness  that  he  was 
trusted  might  have  more  power  than  any  interference  or  opposition  would  have 
had.  She  became  sensible  that  she  had  less  charm  for  him,  that  he  was  less 
easily  moved  by  her  mockery  and  attracted  by  her  wit.  His  earlier  animosity 
to  her  still  flashed  fire  now  and  then,  and  with  this  sense  of  revived  resistance 
in  him  her  own  feeling,  which  had  been  born  of  caprice,  took  giant  growth  as 
a  passion.  She  grew  cruel  in  it.  If  she  could  only  know  his  secret,  she  thought, 
she  would  crush  him  with  it,  grind  him  under  her  foot,  torture  him.  There  was 
a  touch  of  the  tigress  under  her  feverish  and  artificial  life. 
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"  //  faut  brusquer  la  chose"  she  said  savagely  to  herself,  when  he  had  been 
alone  in  Paris  about  a  fortnight,  and  each  day  had  convinced  her  that  he  grew 
more  wary  of  her,  more  unwilling  to  surrender  himself  to  the  fascination  which 
she  exercised  upon  his  baser  nature.  When  she  attempted  jests  at  his  wife  he 
stopped  her  sternly,  and  she  felt  that  she  lost  ground  with  him.  Yet  she  had 
still  a  power  upon  him, — an  unhealthy  and  fatal  power.  When  he  looked  at 
her  he  thought  often  of  two  lines: 

"  O  Venus!   schone  Frau  meine, 
Ihr  seyd  eine  Teufelinne." 

"  Wanda  writes  to  you  every  day  ? "  she  asked,  once. 

"  She  writes  often,"  he  answered. 

"  And  what  does  she  say  of  me  ?  " 

"  Nothing  !  " 

"  Nothing  ?  What  does  she  write  about  ?  Of  the  priest's  sermons,  and 
the  horses'  coughs,  of  how  much  wood  has  been  cut,  and  how  many  shoes  the 
children  wear,  of  how  she  sorrows  for  you,  and  says  Latin  prayers  for  you 
twice  a  day  ?  " 

His  face  darkened. 

"  Madame  my  cousin,"  he  said,  irritably,  "  will  you  understand  that  men  do 
not  like  their  religion  spoken  lightly  of  ?  My  wife  is  my  religion." 

Then  Madame  Olga  laughed  with  silvery,  hysterical  laughter,  and  clapped 
her  hands  as  if  she  were  applauding  a  good  comedy,  and  cried  shrilly,  "O/i .'  la 
bonne  blague  !  " 

But  she  knew  very  well  that  it  was  not  "blague."  She  knew  very  well,  too, 
that,  though  he  was  subjugated  by  a  certain  sorcery  when  in  her  presence,  when 
absent  his  good  taste  condemned  and  his  good  sense  escaped  her.  She  was 
one  of  those  women  who  have  a  thousand  means  of  usurping  a  man's  time  and 
are  not  scrupulous  if  some  of  those  measures  are  bold  ones.  All  her  admirers 
tacitly  left  the  field  open  to  one  for  whom  she  made  no  scruple  of  her  prefer- 
ence; and,  under  pretext  of  her  relationship  to  him,  she  contrived  many  ways 
to  bring  him  beside  her.  Every  day  he  said  to  himself  that  he  would  go  home 
on  the  morrow;  but  each  day  bore  its  diversions,  its  claims,  its  interests,  and 
each  day  found  him  in  Paris,  sometimes  driving  her  to  the  Cascade,  to  St.  Ger- 
main, to  Versailles,  sometimes  escorting  her  to  the  tribune  of  a  race-course  or 
a. premiere  at  a  theatre,  sometimes  dining  with  her  in  her  pretty  room,  the  table 
strewn  with  rose-leaves  and  the  windows  open  upon  flowering  orange-trees. 

When  he  wrote  home  he  wrote  eloquent,  witty,  clever  letters;  but  he  did 
not  speak  in  them  of  the  woman  with  whom  he  spent  so  much  of  his  time,  and 
his  wife,  as  she  read  them,  wished  that  they  had  been  less  clever  and  had  said 
more.  She  began  to  fear  lest  she  had  done  unwisely.  She  did  not  repent,  for 
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it  seemed  to  her  that  she  could  have  done  nothing  else  with  any  self-esteem; 
but  she  dreaded  lest  she  had  overestimated  the  power  of  her  own  memory 
upon  him.  Yet  even  so,  she  thought,  it  was  better  that  he  should  degrade 
himself  and  her  in  her  absence  than  in  her  presence;  and  she  still  felt 
a  certainty — baseless,  perhaps — that  he  would  yet  pause  in  time  before  he 
actually  gave  her  a  rival  in  her  cousin's  wife. 

"  If  it  were  any  other,"  she  thought,  "  he  might  fall;  but  with  Olga,  never  ! 
never ! " 

And  she  prayed  for  him  half  the  night  in  her  oratory,  till  her  prayer  seemed 
to  beat  against  the  very  gates  of  heaven.  But  in  the  days,  to  her  children,  to 
the  princess,  to  the  household,  she  seemed  always  tranquil,  cheerful,  and 
at  ease.  She  applied  herself  arduously  to  all  those  duties  which  her  great 
estates  had  always  brought  with  them,  and  in  occupation  and  exertion  strove 
to  keep  her  anxiety  at  bay  and  attain  that  self-control  which  enabled  her  to 
write  in  return  to  him  letters  which  had  no  shade  of  reproach  in  them,  no  hint 
of  distrust. 

It  was  now  June. 

The  Paris  of  the  world  of  fashion  was  soon  about  to  take  wing,  to  disperse 
itself  to  country-houses,  sea-shores,  and  foreign  baths, — to  change  its  place, 
but  to  take  with  it  wheresoever  it  should  go  all  its  agitation,  its  weariness,  its 
fever,  its  delirium,  and  its  intrigues.  She  saw  the  close  of  the  season  approach 
with  regret  yet  expectation.  She  knew  that  he  must  escape  her  or  succumb  to 
her;  and  she  had  a  bitter,  enraged  sense  that  the  power  of  his  wife  was  stronger 
over  him  than  her  own.  "  //  faut  brusquer  la  chose"  she  said,  again  and 
again,  to  herself.  She  grew  reckless,  imprudent,  and  was  tempted  to  discard 
even  that  external  decency  which  her  station  in  the  world  had  made  her 
assume.  She  would  have  compromised  herself  for  him  with  any  publicity  he 
might  have  chosen  to  exact.  But  she  had  never  been  able  to  beguile  him  into 
any  sort  of  declaration.  When  he  most  felt  the  danger  of  her  attraction,  when 
he  was  nearest  forgetting  honor  and  decency,  nearest  submitting,  the  memory 
of  his  wife  saved  him.  He  recovered  his  coolness;  he  drew  back  from  the 
abyss.  Once  or  twice  she  was  tempted  to  throw  the  name  of  Vassia  Kazan 
between  them  and  watch  its  effect;  but  she  refrained, — she  knew  so  little  ! 

"  You  will  not  take  me  to  Romans  ? "  she  said,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
one  evening,  as  they  rode  towards  St.  Germain. 

He  laughed. 

"  Cousinette  !  if  you  and  I  went  off  to  Finisterre  you  will  confess  that  we 
should  make  a  pretty  paragraph  for  the  papers,  and  Count  Stefan  would  have 
a  very  good  right  to  run  me  through  the  lungs." 

"  Stefan  ! "  she  echoed,  with  contempt.  "  It  would  be  the  first  time  he 
ever Besides,  you  have  had  duels;  you  are  not  afraid  of  them;  and,  yet 
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again  besides,  I  do  not  see  what  harm  we  should  do  if  we  looked  at  your 
chouans  and  chasse-marees  for  a  few  days.  No  one  need  even  know  it." 

She  spoke  quite  innocently,  but  her  black  eyes  watched  him  with  the 
"Teufelinn"  cunning  and  passion.  He  caught  the  look.  He  put  his  hand 
in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  where  a  letter  of  his  wife's  was  lying. 

"  It  is  out  of  the  question,"  he  said,  almost  rudely.  "  I  have  no  wish  to 
furnish  Figaro  with  so  good  a  jest.  Romans,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  is  of 
course  at  your  service,  like  all  I  possess,  if  you  are  so  bent  upon  seeing  its 
desolation.  But  you  must  pardon  my  receiving  you  by  deputy,  in  the  person 
of  the  cure,  who  is  seventy  years  old  and  is  the  son  of  a  fisherman." 

She  cut  her  mare  across  the  ears  with  a  fierce  gesture  and  galloped  away 
from  him.  Sabran,  as  he  galloped  after  her,  thought  with  a  vague  apprehen- 
sion, "  Why  does  she  dwell  on  Romans  ?  Does  she  suspect  that  I  abhor  the 
place  ?  Can  she  have  seen  anything  in  my  looks  or  in  my  words  that  has 
raised  any  doubts  in  her  ?  "  But  he  told  himself  that  this  was  impossible. 
As  she  rode,  her  heart  swelled  with  rage  andv  mortification.  There  were 
many  men  in  the  world  who  would  have  been  happy  to  go  at  her  call  to  Breton 
wilds,  or  any  other  solitude;  and  he  refused  her,  bluntly,  coldly,  because  away 
there  in  the  heart  of  Austria  a  woman,  who  was  the  mother  of  his  children, 
span,  and  read,  and  said  her  prayers,  and  led  her  stupid,  blameless,  stately 
life  !  He  escaped  her  just  because  that  woman  lived.  All  that  hot,  cruel 
caprice  which  she  called  love  fastened  upon  him  and  swore  that  it  would  not 
be  denied.  She  had  a  sense  of  a  grand  white  figure  which  stood  forever 
betwixt  him  and  her.  She  brought  herself  almost  to  believe  that  it  was  Wanda 
von  Szalras  who  wronged  her. 

Two  nights  later  she  was  present  at  the  last  night  of  a  gay  comic  opera, 
which  had  made  all  Paris  laugh  ever  since  the  first  fogs  of  winter, — a  dazzling 
little  opera,  with  a  stage  crowded  by  Louis  Treize  costumes,  and  music  that 
went  as  trippingly  as  a  shepherdess's  feet  in  a  pastoral.  Sabran  went  to  her 
box  after  a  dinner-party  which  he  had  given  to  a  score  of  men.  She  looked 
well,  in  a  gown  of  many  shades  of  yellow,  which  few  women  could  have  braved, 
but  which  suited  her  night-like  eyes  and  her  pearly  skin;  she  had  deep-yellow 
roses,  natural  ones,  in  her  bosom  and  hair. 

"  I  am  flattered  that  you  wear  my  yellow  roses,"  he  murmured. 

"  If  you  had  sent  me  white  ones  you  would  have  outraged  the  spirit  of 
Wanda." 

He  made  an  impatient  movement. 

"  When  are  you  going  home  ?  "  she  said,  suddenly. 

"  Soon  !  "  he  answered,  with  the  same  impatience. 

"  Soon  means  anything,  from  an  hour  to  a  year.  Besides,  you  have  said  it 
for  the  last  six  weeks." 
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"  Do  you  go  to  Noisettiers  ? " 

"Of  course  I  go  to  Noisettiers:  you  can  come  there  if  you  please.  I  am 
more  hospitable  than  you." 

He  was  silent.  Noisettiers  was  a  little  place  on  the  Norman  coast,  which 
Stefan  Brancka  had  given  to  her  on  his  marriage, — a  pleasure-house,  with 
Swiss  roofs,  Cairene  windows,  Italian  balconies,  and  a  Persian  court,  which  was 
bowered  among  lime-trees  and  filbert-trees,  near  Villeville,  and  had  been  the 
scene  of  much  riotous  midsummer  gayety  when  she  had  filled  it  with  Parisians 
and  Russians. 

"  You  are  always  too  good  to  me,"  murmured  Sabran,  in  the  meaningless 
compliment  of  usage,  as  other  men  entered  her  box.  But  she  knew  by  the 
coldness  of  his  eyes,  by  the  slightness  of  his  smile,  that  he  would  no  more  go 
to  Noisettiers  than  to  Romaris. 

"  If  Wanda  had  only  remained  here,"  she  thought,  angrily,  opening  and 
shutting  her  tortoise-shell  fan,  "  he  would  have  done  whatever  I  had  chosen. 
Men  are  mere  children:  thwart  them,  and  they  pine." 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said  aloud  to  him,  "  you  will  have  your  own  house-parties 
at  Hohenszalras,  as  stiff  as  a  minuet,  crammed  with  grand  dukes  and  grand 
duchesses,  all  decorum  and  dignity,  all  ennui  and  etiquette  ?  By  the  by,  are 
you  restored  again  to  the  Emperor's  good  graces  ? " 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  be  so,"  replied  Sabran,  who  always  dreaded 
the  subject.  "  If  ever  I  be  so  fortunate,  I  shall  owe  it  to  the  influence  Wanda 
possesses." 

"  Why  did  you  offend  him  ? "  she  said,  bending  her  inquisitive  glance 
upon  him. 

"  All  sovereigns  are  offended  when  not  obeyed.  We  have  discussed  this 
so  often.  Need  we  discuss  it  again  in  a  theatre  ? " 

"You  are  very  impenetrable,"  she  said.  "Your  rule  of  conduct  must 
follow  the  lines  of  M.  de  Nothomb's  '//  ne  faut  jamais  se  brouiller,  ni  se 
familiar iser,  avec  qui  que  ce  soit:  c1  est  le  secret  de  durer.'  " 

"  M.  de  Nothomb  only  meant  his  rule  to  apply  to  his  own  sex,"  replied 
Sabran.  "  With  yours,  unless  a  man  be  either  familiarise  or  brouille  his  life 
must  be  dull  and  his  experience  small." 

"  Which  will  you  be  with  me  ? "  she  said,  with  significance.  "  The  choice 
is  open."  He  understood  that  the  words  contained  a  menace. 

"I  am  your  cousin  and  your  humble  servitor,"  he  said,  with  gallantry, 
giving  his  place  up  to  a  young  Spanish  noble. 

"  Take  me  home,"  she  said  to  him,  an  hour  later,  before  the  last  scene  of 
the  opera.  "  Come  to  supper.  I  told  them  to  have  ortolans  and  bisque.  One 
is  always  hungry  after  a  theatre,  and  we  must  have  a  last  long  talk,  since  you 
go  to  your  duties  and  I  to  my  sea-bathing." 
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He  desired  to  refuse;  he  dreaded  her  inquisitiveness  and  her  solicitation, 
but  she  had  a  magic  about  her;  she  subdued  him  to  her  side  even  while  he 
mentally  resisted  it.  The  fleshly  charm  of  the  "  Teufelinn  "  was  potent  as 
he  wrapped  her  cloak  about  her  and  touched  the  yellow  roses  as  he  fastened  it. 
Almost  in  silence  he  entered  her  carriage,  and  drove  beside  her  to  her  house. 
She  was  silent  also,  affecting  to  yawn  and  be  tired,  but  by  the  gleam  of  the 
lamp  he  saw  her  great  black  eyes  glowing  in  the  darkness,  as  he  had  seen  those 
of  a  jaguar  in  the  forests  of  America  glow,  as  it  watched  to  seize  a  sleeping 
lizard  or  an  unwary  capybara. 

The  few  streets  were  soon  traversed  by  her  rapid  Russian  horses,  and 
together  they  entered  the  little  hotel,  with  its  strong  perfume  of  orange-flowers 
and  jessamine  from  the  garden  about  it.  The  midsummer  stars  were  brilliant 
overhead;  he  looked  up  at  them,  pausing  on  the  threshold. 

"You  are  thinking  how  they  shine  on  Wanda?"  she  said,  with  the  laugh 
he  hated.  "  Probably  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  daresay  she  is  wrapped 
in  fog  and  cloud;  those  are  the  joys  of  the  heights." 

The  little  supper  was  perfectly  prepared  and  served  with  a  fine  claret  and 
some  tokay;  the  lights  burned  mellowly  in  the  transparent  gourds;  the  windows 
were  open,  the  moonlight  touched  the  great  gold  birds  and  silver  lilies  on  the 
walls.  She  had  studied  how  to  live  and  how  to  please.  She  held  that  love  was 
born  as  much  of  scenic  effects  as  of  the  senses.  In  her  own  way  she  was  a 
true  artist.  She  had  left  him  a  few  moments  to  change  her  attire  to  a  tea- 
gown,  which  was  one  cloud  and  cascade  of  lace  from  head  to  foot;  the  yellow 
roses  still  nestled  at  her  breast. 

Stretched  on  a  divan  of  Oriental  stuff,  she  put  out  her  hand  for  a  cigar  he 
lighted  for  her,  and  said,  with  a  little  smile, — 

"  You  cannot  say  I  do  not  know  how  to  live." 

A  brutal  response  rose  to  his  lips, — she  did  not  know  how  to  bridle  her 
life;  but  he  could  not  say  it.  He  murmured  a  compliment,  and  added, 
"What  a  supreme  artist  the  theatre  has  lost  by  your  being  born  with  a 
countess's  couronne  !  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  her  eyes  on  the  rings  of  smoke  that  her  crimson  lips 
parted  to  send  upward.  "  Sometimes  when  Stefan  does  not  give  me  liberty,  or 
Egon  does  not  pay  my  accounts,  I  make  them  both  tremble  by  a  threat  that 
I  will  go  to  the  stage.  I  should  certainly  draw  all  Paris  and  all  Vienna  too. 
But  perhaps  it  is  too  late:  in  a  few  more  years  I  shall  have  to  marry  my 
daughters.  Can  you  realize  that?  I  am  sure  I  cannot.  Now,  it  will  suit 
Wanda  perfectly  to  do  that,  and  her  daughter  is  not  three  years  old :  she  is 
always  so  fortunate." 

He  listened  impatiently:  "  If  we  left  Wanda's  name  alone  it  might  be 
better.  Did  you  bring  me  to  supper  to  talk  of  her  ? " 
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"No;  she  is  your  Madonna,  I  know.  One  must  not  be  sacrilegious,  but 
one  cannot  always  worship.  You  do  not  touch  the  tokayer:  it  came  from  the 
Kaiser.  You  are  always  so  abstemious:  you  irritate  me." 

She  poured  out  some  of  the  wine  into  a  jewel-like  goblet  of  Venice,  and 
gave  it  him  and  made  him  drink  it.  She  sat  up  on  her  divan  and  leaned 
towards  him:  the  breeze  from  the  garden  stirred  the  laces  of  her  gown  and 
mads  the  golden  roses  nod. 

"  Wine  openeth  the  heart  of  man,"  she  cried,  gayly.  "  Open  yours,  and 
tell  me  frankly  why  you  refused  to  go  to  Russia.  We  are  not  in  a  theatre 
now." 

" Are  we  not?"  he  said,  with  the  smile  which  she  feared  as  her  greatest 
foe.  "  Whether  or  not,  I  fear  I  must  refuse  to  please  you.  The  matter  lies 
between  me  and — the  Emperor." 

She  remarked  the  hesitation  which  made  him  pause  before  the  last  word. 

"Between  him  and  Egon,"  she  thought;  but,  after  all,  what  was  the  secret 
to  her,  except  as  a  means  of  influence  over  him  ?  She  believed  that  she  had 
here  present  subtler  and  surer  methods  of  influence  which  could  attain  their 
end  without  coercion. 

She  ceased  to  pursue  the  theme,  and  grew  gentle  and  winning:  she  felt 
that  he  was  on  the  defensive.  He  had  come  weakly  enough  into  the  very 
heart  of  temptation,  but  he  was  on  his  guard  against  her  sorceries.  Lying  back 
among  her  cushions,  she  amused  him  with  that  gay  and  discursive  chatter  of 
which  she  had  the  secret,  and  which  imperceptibly  induced  him  to  relax  his 
vigilance  and  to  feel  her  charm.  There  was  that  about  her  which  made  all 
scruples  seem  ridiculous;  there  was  a  contagion  of  levity  and  mockery  in  her 
which  awakened  in  him  the  cynicism  of  earlier  years,  and  made  him  only  heed 
the  marvellous  force  of  seduction  of  which  she  was  mistress. 

"  You  ought  to  be  ambitious,"  she  continued,  softly.  "  I  think  you  might 
achieve  any  eminence  if  you  chose  to  seek  it." 

"  Surely  I  have  enough  blessings  from  fortune  not  to  tempt  it  by  that  last 
infirmity  ? " 

"  You  mean  you  have  married  a  very  rich  aristocrat,"  she  said,  dryly. 
"Oh,  yes;  you  have  made  one  of  the  finest  marriages  in  Europe,  but  that  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing  as  '  winning  off  your  hand.'  It  is  a  lucky  coup,  like 
breaking  the  bank  at  roulette;  but  it  cannot  give  you  the  same  feeling  that 
a  successful  soldier  or  a  successful  politician  has,  nor  the  same  eminence. 
Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  your  wife's  possession  of  every  possible  good  and 
great  thing  has  not  prevented  you  gathering  laurels  for  yourself.  You  have 
dropped  into  a  nest  lined  with  rose-leaves;  to  have  fallen  on  the  rocks  might 
have  been  better.  Do  you  know,"  she  added,  with  a  little  smile,  "  if  I  had 
been  your  wife  I  should  have  given  you  no  rest  until  you  had  become  the 
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foremost  man  of  the  empire  ?  I  should  not  have  cared  about  horses  and 
peasants  and  children;  but  I  should  have  loved  you." 

He  moved  uneasily,  conscious  of  the  implied  satire  upon  his  wife,  conscious 
also  of  a  vibration  of  intense  passion  in  the  last  words.  He  remained  sitent. 

He  knew  well  that  had  she  been  his  wife  she  would  have  been  as  false 
to  him  as  she  was  false  to  Stefan  Brancka.  But  the  words  sent  a  thrill  through 
him  half  of  emotion,  half  of  repugnance.  There  was  little  light  on  the  divan 
where  she  reclined;  the  dewy  darkness  of  the  garden  was  behind  her,  he  could 
see  the  outlines  of  her  form,  the  glister  of  rings  on  her  hands  and  of  jewels  at 
her  throat,  the  shine  of  her  eyes  watching  him  ardently. 

His  heart  beat  with  a  certain  excitation:  he  vaguely  felt  that  some  hour 
of  fate  had  come. 

They  were  as  utterly  alone  as  though  they  had  been  in  a  desert:  no  one  of 
her  household  would  have  ventured  to  approach  that  room  without  a  summons 
from  her.  A  little  drummer  in  silver  beat  twelve  strokes  upon  his  drum,  which 
was  a  clock.  A  nightingale  was  singing  in  the  Cape  jessamine  beneath  one  of 
the  casements.  The  light  was  low  and  soft, — so  faint  that  the  moonbeams 
could  be  seen  where  they  strayed  over  the  cranes  and  lilies  on  the  wall.  She 
said  to  herself  once  more,  "Ilfaut  brusquer  la  chose."  If  she  let  him  go  now 
he  would  escape  her  forever. 

Ever  and  again  there  came  to  him  the  memory  of  his  wife,  but  he  shrank 
from  it  as  he  would  have  shrunk  from  seeing  her  in  a  gambling-den.  It 
seemed  almost  a  profanity  to  remember  her  here.  He  longed  to  rise  and  get 
away,  yet  he  desired  to  remain.  He  knew  that  every  moment  increased  his 
clanger,  and  yet  he  prolonged  those  moments  with  irresistible  pleasure.  Every 
gesture,  glance,  and  breath  of  this  woman  was  provocative  and  alluring,  yet  he 
thought,  as  he  felt  her  power,  always  the  same  thing, — "  ihr  seyd  eine  Teu- 
felinn."  Willingly  he  would  have  embraced  her  and  then  killed  her,  that  she 
might  no  more  haunt  him  and  do  no  more  harm  on  earth. 

As  he  sat  with  his  face  half  averted  from  her,  she  gazed  at  him  with  her 
burning,  covetous  eyes;  the  droop  of  his  eyelids,  the  curves  of  his  lips,  the 
fairness  of  his  features,  all  seemed  to  her  more  beautiful  than  they  had  ever 
done;  the  very  disquiet  and  coldness  that  were  in  them  only  allured  her  the 
more.  She  leaned  nearer  still  and  took  his  wrist  in  her  fingers. 

"  Come  to  Noisettiers,"  she  murmured. 

"  No,"  he  said,  sharply  and  sternly,  but  he  did  not  withdraw  his  hand. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  she  said,  with  her  whole  person  swayed  towards  him  as  by  an 
irresistible  impulse.  "  Why  do  you  affect  to  be  of  ice  ?  You  are  not  indif- 
ferent to  me.  You  only  obey  what  you  think  a  law  of  honor.  Why  do  you 
try  to  do  that  ?  There  is  only  one  law,— love." 

He  strove  to  draw  away  from  him,  but  feebly,  the  clinging  of  her  warm 
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fingers.  The  caress  of  her  breath  on  his  cheek,  the  scent  of  the  roses  in  her 
breast,  intoxicated  him  for  the  instant.  She  bent  nearer  and  nearer,  and  still 
held  him  closely  in  her  slender  hands,  which  were  as  strong  as  steel. 

"  You  love  me  ?  "  she  murmured,  so  low  that  it  scarce  stirred  the  air,  and 
yet  had  all  the  potency  of  hell  in  it.  A  shudder  went  over  him;  the  baseness 
of  voluptuous  impulse  and  the  revulsion  of  conscious  shamefulness  shook  his 
strength  as  though  it  were  a  reed  in  the  wind.  For  a  moment  his  arms  enclosed 
her,  his  heart  beat  against  hers;  then  he  thrust  her  away  from  him  and  rose 
to  his  feet. 

"  Love  you  ?  No!  a  thousand  times  no  !  "  he  said,  with  unutterable  scorn. 
"You  are  a  shameless  temptress;  you  can  rouse  the  beast  that  lies  hid  in  all 
men.  I  despise  you,  I  detest  you;  I  could  kiss  you  and  kill  you  in  a  breath; 
but  love  ! — how  dare  you  speak  the  word  ?  Mine  is  hers;  I  am  hers:  if  I 
sinned  to  her  with  you  I  would  strangle  you  when  I  awoke  !  " 

All  the  fierceness  and  the  barbaric  strength  of  the  blood  of  desert  and  of 
steppe  broke  up  in  him  from  underneath  the  courtesy  and  calm  of  many  long 
years  of  culture.  He  was  born  of  men  who  had  slain  their  mistresses  for  a 
glance,  and  ravished  their  captives  in  war  and  yielded  them  to  no  release  but 
death,  and  his  hereditary  instincts  broke  the  bonds  of  custom  and  of  habit, 
and  spoke  in  him  now  as  a  wild  animal  breaks  its  bars  and  leaps  up  in  frank 
brutality  of  wrath.  He  thrust  her  backward  and  backward  from  him,  rose  to 
his  feet,  wrenched  aside  with  rude  hand  the  Eastern  stuffs  that  hung  before  the 
door,  and  left  her  presence  and  her  house  before  any  power  of  voice  or  move- 
ment had  come  back  to  her. 

As  he  pushed  past  the  waiting  servants  in  the  vestibule,  and  went  through 
the  court-yard  and  the  gateway,  he  looked  up  once  again  at  the  stars  shining 
overhead. 

"  Wanda  !  Wanda  !  "  he  said,  with  a  deep  breath,  as  men  may  call  in  their 
extremity  on  God.  • 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

WITHIN  half  an  hour  he  had  given  a  few  orders  to  his  major-domo,  and 
had  taken  a  special  train  to  overtake  the  express,  already  far  on  its  way  that 
night  towards  Strasburg.  No  steam  could  fly  as  fast  as  his  own  wishes  flew. 
Never  had  he  felt  happier  than  as  the  train  rushed  across  the  windy  level 
country  of  the  northeast,  bearing  him  back  to  the  peace  and  tenderness  and 
honor  which  waited  for  him  at  Hohenszalrasburg.  He  was  content  with  him- 
self, and  the  future  smiled  at  him.  He  slept  soundly  all  that  night,  undisturbed 
by  the  panting  and  oscillating  of  the  carriage,  and  visited  by  tranquil  dreams. 
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He  did  not  break  the  journey  till  he  reached  Sanct  Johann.  The  weather 
in  the  German  lands  was  wild  and  rough.  The  sound  of  the  winds  and  rushing 
rains  brought  the  remembrance  of  that  year  of  the  floods  which  had  been  the 
sweetest  of  his  life.  Amidst  the  Austrian  Alps  the  cold  was  still  keen,  and  the 
brisk  buoyant  air  and  the  strength  that  seems  always  to  come  on  winds  that 
blow  over  glaciers  and  snow-fields  were  welcome  to  him,  like  a  familiar  and 
trusty  friend.  The  servants  who  met  him,  in  answer  to  his  message,  the  horses 
who  knew  him  and  whinnied  with  pleasure,  the  summits  of  the  Glockner,  on 
which  a  noonday  sun  was  shining,  all  were  delightful  to  him:  he  thought 
of  the  Catullian  "  laugh  in  the  dimples  of  home." 

Their  ways  of  life  renewed  themselves  as  if  they  had  been  never  broken.  She 
divined  what  had  passed,  but  she  never  spoke  of  it.  She  was  happy  in  his  return, 
and  never  disturbed  its  happiness  by  inquiry  or  allusion.  He  entered  with 
eagerness  into  plans  and  projects  which  had  of  recent  years  ceased  to  interest 
him,  and  he  resumed  his  old  occupations  and  pursuits  with  almost  boyish  ardor. 
His  restlessness  was  appeased,  and  if  a  dull  apprehension  beat  at  his  heart 
with  warning  now  and  then,  it  was  scarcely  heeded  in  his  deep  sense  of  the 
intense  and  forbearing  love  his  wife  bore  to  him.  She  never  asked  him  how 
he  had  escaped  from  Olga  Brancka.  She  was  satisfied  that  if  he  had  been 
faithless  to  herself  he  would  not  have  returned  with  such  single-hearted 
contentment  and  such  lover-like  fervor. 

"You  are  the  only  woman  in  the  world  who  can  forbear  from  putting 
questions,"  said  Madame  Ottilie  to  her. 

She  answered,  smiling—"  I  remember  Psyche's  lamp." 

"That  is  very  pretty,"  said  the  princess;  "and  I  do  believe  you  would 
never  have  cared  for  the  lamp.  But,  all  the  same,  if  the  god  had  been  as 
honest  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  would  he  have  minded  the  light  ? " 

"  I  do  not  think  that  enters  into  the  story,"  said  Wanda.  "  He  did  not 
resent  the  light,  either:  he  resented  the  inqtiisitiveness." 

"  You  are  the  only  woman  who  has  none,"  said  the  princess,  taking  up  her 
netting,  and  at  times  she  called  her  niece  Psyche,  little  imagining  the  terrible 
suitability  of  the  name,  and  the  secret  that  was  hidden  in  darkness  from  that 
noble  confidence  of  the  last  of  the  Szalras. 

The  remembrance  of  that  night  of  base  temptation  left  a  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness and  of  insecurity  upon  him,  but  the  influence  the  Countess  Brancka  had 
possessed  with  him  was  of  that  kind  which  fades  instantly  in  absence.  He 
honestly  abhorred  the  memory  of  her,  and  never  spoke  her  name. 

His  wife,  to  whom  the  utter  degradation  of  her  cousin's  wife  would  never 
have  seemed  possible  in  a  woman  nobly  born  and  nurtured,  never  imagined 
the  truth  or  anything  similar  to  it. 

Another  woman  would  have  tormented  herself  and  him  with  innuendo  or 
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direct  reference  to  what  had  passed  in  those  months  when  she  had  not  been 
beside  him,  and  on  which  he  was  absolutely  silent.  But  she  put  all  baseness 
of  curiosity  from  her:  she  was  content  to  know  that  her  own  influence  in 
absence  had  been  strong  enough  to  bring  him  back  to  his  allegiance.  She 
would  not  have  wished  to  hear,  had  he  offered  to  reveal  them,  all  the  various 
conflicts  of  good  and  evil  which  had  gone  on  in  his  mind,  all  the  subtle  changes 
by  which  her  own  power  had  been  for  a  moment  obscured,  only  to  regain  still 
stronger  and  purer  ascendency.  She  was  indulgent  because  she  knew  human 
nature  well  and  expected  no  miracles.  That  he  had  returned  of  his  own 
accord,  and  was  content  so  to  return,  was  all  she  desired  to  know.  If  to  attain 
that  equanimity  had  cost  her  many  a  struggle,  the  fact  was  shut  in  her  own 
soul  and  could  concern  no  other. 

He  was  impressed  and  profoundly  affected  by  that  mute  magnanimity, 
which  never  vaunted  itself  or  claimed  any  praise  for  itself  by  any  hint  or  sug- 
gestion. He  felt  disgust  at  his  own  folly  in  ever  having  cared  to  be  a  single 
instant  in  the  presence  of  the  woman  of  whose  libertinage  and  inconstancy 
his  yellow  roses  had  been  the  fitting  symbol.  When  he  had  cast  her  from  him, 
rejected  and  despised,  the  glamour  she  had- thrown  over  him  had  fallen  like 
scales  from  the  eyes  of  one  blind.  Her  memory  made  the  beauty  of  his  wife's 
nature  and  thoughts  seem  to  him  more  than  ever  things  for  reverence  and 
worship.  More  than  ever  his  soul  shrank  within  him  when  he  recollected  the 
treachery  and  the  deception  with  which  he  had  rewarded  this  noblest  among 
women.  Ah  !  why  when  she  had  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him  in  that 
supreme  gift  of  herself,  in  that  golden  sunset  hour  after  the  autumn  floods  of 
Idrac,  had  he  not  had  courage  to  knee'l  at  her  feet  and  tell  her  all  ?  Perchance 
she  might  have  still  loved  him,  might  have  still  stooped  to  him  ! 

He  strove  his  utmost  to  conceal  these  anxious  self-reproaches  from  her, 
lest  she  should  imagine  that  his  hours  of  gloom  were  caused  by  any  lingering 
shadows  of  the  fatal  folly  which  had  been  forced  on  him  like  a  drug  by  Olga 
Brancka.  The  sorceress  had  failed,  and  he  had  flung  down  and  shivered  in 
atoms  the  glass  out  of  which  she  had  bidden  him  drink;  she  was  to  him  as 
utterly  forgotten  as  though  she  were  in  her  grave;  but  not  so  easily  could  he 
banish  the  memory  of  his  own  treachery  to  his  wife.  The  very  forbearance  of 
her  made  him  the  more  conscious  of  guilt,  when  he  remembered  that  one  man 
lived  who  knew  that  he  was  unworthy  even  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  garment. 
He  had  been  faithful  to  her  in  the  present,  and  so  could  greet  her  with  clean 
hands  and  honest  lips;  but  in  the  past  he  had  betrayed  her  foully;  he  had  done 
her  what  in  her  sight,  if  ever  she  knew  it,  would  be  the  darkest  dishonor  the 
treachery  of  a  human  life  could  hold. 

The  sense  of  crime,  which  had  slept  quiet  and  mute  in  his  conscience  so 
many  years,  was  now  awake  and  seldom  to  be  stilled. 
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The  time  passed  serenely;  the  autumn  brought  its  hardy  sports,  the  winter 
its  vigorous  pastimes.  With  the  new  year  she  gave  him  another  son:  she 
named  him  after  Egon  Vasarhely,  without  opposition  from  Sabran. 

"  He  is  worthier  to  give  them  a  name  than  I,"  he  thought,  bitterly. 

The  months  sped  smoothly  and  happily  on;  they  did  not  care  to  move 
from  the  green  Iselthal.  Of  Olga  Brancka  they  heard  but  rarely.  Now  and 
then  she  sent  a  little  witty  flippant  note  to  Hohenszalras,  dated  from  Paris,  or 
Trouville,  or  Biarritz,  or  Vienna,  or  Monaco,  or  Petersburg,  according  to  the 
season  and  her  caprices.  Of  these  little  meaningless  notes  Wanda  did  not 
speak  to  her  husband.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  talk  to  him  of  the  woman 
who  had  so  nearly  wrecked  their  peace,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  old  saw 
was  wise:  "Let  sleeping  dogs  lie."  It  appeared  to  her,  too,  that  theirs  and 
Madame  Brancka's  paths  in  life  would  henceforth  very  seldom,  if  ever,  meet. 

The  summer  was  a  soft  and  sunny  one,  and  they  enjoyed  it  in  simple  and 
healthful  pleasures  of  the  open  air  and  of  the  affections.  The  children  throve 
and  never  ailed  a  day.  Sabran  had  lost  all  desire  to  return  to  the  excitations 
and  passions  of  the  world;  she  was  more  than  content  in  the  joys  of  her  home, 
and  if  above  her  a  storm  brooded,  if  in  his  heart  there  fretted  ceaselessly  the 
charing  sense  of  a  gross  treachery,  of  an  incessant  peril,  she  was  as  ignorant  of 
what  menaced  her  as  the  child  to  whom  she  had  given  birth.  With  present 
security  also,  the  sense  of  dread  often  wore  away  from  him. 

Of  Olga  Brancka  he  had  ceased  to  think.  He  believed  that  her  overtures 
towards  him  had  sprung  from  one  of  those  insane  unhealthy  passions  which 
sometimes  are  created  by  their  very  sense  of  their  own  immorality:  he  fancied 
it  had  died  of  its  own  fire.  He  did  not  credit  her  with  the  tenacity  and  endur- 
ance she  really  possessed.  He  had  little  doubt  that  long  ere  now  some  dandy 
of  the  boulevards,  some  soldier  of  the  palace,  had  supplanted  him  in  that  brazier 
of  heated  senses  which  she  called  by  courtesy  her  heart.  He  mistook,  as  the 
cleverest  men  often  do  mistake,  in  underrating  the  cruelty  of  women. 

The  weeks  sped  on  swiftly  and  serenely  for  the  mistress  of  Hohenszalras, 
the  only  shadows  cast  on  them  coming  from  accidents  to  her  poor  people 
through  flood  or  avalanche,  and  the  occasional  waywardness  and  turbulence  of 
her  eldest  born.  Bela  had  not  been  the  better  for  his  sojourn  in  a  great  city, 
where  parasites  are  never  lacking  to  the  heir  of  wealth,  and  where  his  compan- 
ions had  been  small  coquettes  and  dandies  pttris  du  monde  at  six  years  old. 
The  bright  vigorous  hardihood  of  the  child  had  escaped  the  contagion  of  affec- 
tation, but  he  had  arrived  at  an  inordinate  sense  of  his  own  importance  and 
dignity,  despite  the  memory  of  the  Dauphin  which  often  came  to  him.  He 
grew  quite  beyond  the  management  of  his  governantes,  and,  though  he  never 
disobeyed  his  mother,  gave  little  heed  to  any  one  else's  authority.  Of  Sabran 
he  was  alone  afraid;  but  at  the  same  time  he  preserved  for  him  that  silent 
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intense  admiration  which  a  young  child  sometimes  nourishes  for  a  man  by  whom 
he  is  little  noticed,  but  who  is  his  ideal  of  all  power,  force,  and  achievement, 
and  of  whom  he  hears  heroic  tales. 

Bela  was  now  seven  years  old.  It  was  time  to  think  of  a  tutor  for  him: 
he  was  beyond  the  control  of  the  women  intrusted  with  his  education.  When 
she  spoke  of  it  to  Sabran,  he  answered  at  once, — 

"  Take  Greswold.  He  has  the  best  temper  in  the  world  to  govern  a  child, 
and  he  is  a  great  scholar." 

"  But  he  is  a  physician,"  she  objected. 

"  He  has  studied  the  mind  no  less  than  the  body.  He  adores  the  boy, 
and  will  influence  him  as  a  stranger  could  not.  Speak  to  him:  he  will  be 
only  too  happy.  As  no  one  is  ever  ill  here,"  he  adcred,  with  a  smile,  "  his 
present  position  is  a  sinecure;  he  can  very  well  combine  another  office 
with  it." 

"  I  wanted  you  to  take  Bela  in  your  hands,"  he  said  later  to  the  old  doctor, 
"  because  I  say  to  you  what  I  should  not  care  to  say  to  a  stranger.  The  boy 
has  all  my  faults  in  him.  As  he  exactly  resembles  me  physically,  so  he  does 
morally.  There  is  in  him,  too,  I  am  afraid,  a  tendency  to  tyranny  that  I  have 
never  had.  I  am  not  cruel  to  anything,  though  I  am  indifferent  to  most  things; 
he  would  be  cruel  if  he  were  allowed:  perhaps  it  is  mere  masterfulness,  which 
may  be  conquered  by  time.  I  imagine  he  has  also  my  fatal  facility.  I  call  it 
fatal  because  it  renders  acquisition  and  proficiency  so  easy  that  it  prevents 
laboriousness  and  depth  of  knowledge.  You  are  much  wiser  than  I  am,  and 
will  know  how  to  educate  the  child  much  better  than  I  can  tell  you  how  to  do. 
Only  remember  two  things:  first,  that  he  is  cursed  by  certain  hereditary  passions 
coming  to  him  from  me  which  must  be  checked  and  calmed,  or  he  will  grow 
up  with  a  character  dangerous  to  himself,  and  odious  to  others  in  the  great 
position  he  will  one  day  occupy.  Secondly,  that  if  any  child  of  mine  ever  bring 
any  kind  of  sorrow  upon  her,  I  shall  be  of  all  men  the  most  wretched.  You 
have  always  been  my  good  friend.  Be  yet  more  so  in  preventing  my  suffering 
from  the  pain  of  seeing  my  own  moral  deformities  face  me  and  accuse  me  in 
the  life  of  her  eldest  son." 

The  old  physician  listened  with  emotion  and  with  surprise.  Of  the  moral 
defects  Sabran  spoke  of,  he  had  seen  none.  Since  his  marriage  his  tenderness 
to  his  wife,  his  kindliness  to  his  dependants,  his  courage  in  field-sports,  and 
his  courtesy  as  a  host  had  been  all  that  any  one  had  seen  in  him,  whilst  his 
abstinence  from  all  interference  with  and  all  appropriation  of  his  wife's  vast 
possessions  had  aroused  a  yet  deeper  esteem  in  all  who  surrounded  him.  As 
he  heard,  over  the  old  man's  mind  drifted  the  memories  of  all  he  had  observed 
at  the  time  of  Sabran's  accident  in  the  forest  and  subsequent  prostration  of 
nerve  and  will.  But  he  thrust  these  vague  suspicions  away,  for  he  was  blame- 
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less  in  his  loyalty  to  the  house  he  served,  and  honored  as  his  master  the  husband 
of  the  Countess  von  Szalras. 

"  I  will  do  my  uttermost  to  deserve  so  precious  a  trust,"  he  said,  with  deep 
feeling.  "  I  think  that  you  exaggerate  childish  foibles,  and  attach  too  much 
importance  to  them.  The  little  Count  Bela  is  imperious  and  high-spirited, 
nothing  more;  and  in  this  great  household,  where  every  one  salutes  him  as  the 
heir,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  him  wholly  unspoiled  by  adulation  and  consciousness 
of  his  own  future  power.  But  a  great  pride  has  been  always  the  mark  of  the 
race  of  Szalras,  although  my  lady  has  so  chastened  hers  that  you  may  well 
believe  the  line  she  springs  from  has  been  always  faultless  as — if  one  may  say 
so  of  any  mortal — one  may  say  she  herself  is.  It  is  not  from  you  alone  that 
the  child  inherits  his  arrogance,  if  arrogant  he  be.  As  for  his  facility,  it  is  like 
a  fairy's  wand,  a  caduceus  of  the  gods;  it  may  be  used  for  good  unspeakable. 
At  least  believe  this,  my  dear  lord,  what  any  human  teacher  can  do  I  will  do, 
thankful  to  pay  my  debt  so  easily.  I  have  always,"  he  added,  less  gravely, 
"  had  my  own  theories  as  to  the  education  of  young  princes,  and,  like  all 
theorists,  believe  every  one  else  who  has  had  any  doctrine  on  that  subject  to 
be  wrong.  I  shall  be  charmed  to  have  so  happy  an  occasion  in  which  to  put 
my  theories  to  the  test.  I  think  nature  and  learning  together,  the  woods  and 
the  study,  should  be  the  preparation  for  the  world." 

"  I  have  entire  confidence  in  your  judgment,"  said  Sabran.  "  Above  all, 
try  and  keep  the  boy  from  pride.  Train  him  as  Madame  de  Genlis  trained  the 
Orleans  boys,  for  any  reverse  of  fortune.  He  is  born  with  that  temper  which 
would  make  any  humiliation,  any  loss  of  position,  unbearable  to  him;  and  who 
can  say " 

He  paused  abruptly:  what  he  thought  was,  who  could  say  that  in  future  years 
Egon  Vasarhely  might  not  tell  his  son  of  that  secret  shame  which  hung  over 
Hohenszalras,  a  cloud  unseen,  but  big  with  tempest  ?  Greswold  looked  at  him 
in  a  surprise  which  he  could  not  conceal,  and  Sabran  left  his  presence  hastily, 
under  excuse  of  visiting  some  stallions  arrived  that  morning  from  Tunis:  he 
was  afraid  of  the  interrogations  which  the  old  man  might  be  led  in  all  innocence 
to  make.  Greswold  looked  after  him  with  some  anxiety;  he  had  become  sin- 
cerely attached  to  his  lord,  whose  life  he  had  saved  in  Pregratten;  but  the 
unevenness  of  his  spirits,  the  unhappiness  which  evidently  came  over  him  at 
times  in  the  midst  of  his  serene  and  fortunate  life,  the  strangeness  of  a  few 
words  which  from  time  to  time  he  let  fall,  had  not  escaped  the  quick  perception 
of  the  wise  physician,  and  gave  him  at  intervals  a  vague,  uncertain  feeling  of 
apprehension. 

"  Pride  !  "  he  thought  now.  "  If  the  little  Count  were  not  proud  he  would 
be  no  Szalras;  and  if  his  father  have  not  also  that  superb  sin  he  must  be  a 
greater  philosopher  than  I  have  ever  thought  him,  and  no  fit  mate  for  our  lady. 
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What  should  overtake  the  child  ?  If  war  or  revolution  ruin  him  when  he  grows 
up,  that  will  be  no  humiliation;  he  will  be  none  the  less  Bela  von  Szalras,  and 
if  he  be  like  my  lady  he  will  be  quite  content  with  being  that.  Nevertheless, 
one  must  try  and  teach  him  humility;  that  is,  one  must  try  and  make  the  stork 
creep  and  the  oak  bend  !  " 

Sabran,  as  he  examined  his  Eastern  horses  and  conversed  about  them  with 
Ulrich,  was  haunted  by  the  thoughts  which  his  own  words  had  called  up  in  him. 
It  was  possible,  it  was  always  possible,  that  if  she  ever  knew  she  might  divorce 
him,  and  the  children  would  become  bastards.  The  Law  would  certainly  give 
her  her  divorce,  and  the  Church  also.  The  most  severe  of  judges,  the  most 
austere  of  pontiffs,  would  not  hold  her  bound  to  a  man  who  had  so  grossly 
deceived  her. 

By  his  own  act  he  had  rendered  it  possible  for  her,  if  she  knew,  to  sever 
herself  entirely  from  him  and  make  his  sons  nameless.  Of  course  he  had 
always  known  this.  But  in  the  first  ardors  of  his  passion,  the  first  ecstasies  of 
his  triumph,  he  had  scarcely  thought  of  it.  He  had  been  certain  that  Vassia 
Kazan  was  dead  to  the  whole  world.  Then,  as  the  years  had  rolled  on,  the 
security  of  his  position,  the  calmness  of  his  happiness,  had  lulled  all  this 
remembrance  in  him.  But  now  tranquillity  had  departed  from  him,  and  there 
were  hours  when  an  intense  dread  possessed  him. 

True,  he  did  justice  to  the  veracity  and  honor  of  his  foe.  He  believed  that 
Vasarhely  would  never  speak  whilst  he  himself  was  living;  but  then  again  he 
himself  might  die  at  any  moment,  a  gun-accident,  a  false  step  on  a  glacier,  a 
thrust  from  a  boar  or  a  bear,  ten  thousand  hazards  might  kill  him  in  full  health, 
and  were  he  dead  his  antagonist  might  be  tempted  to  break  his  word.  Vasar- 
hely had  always  loved  her;  would  it  not  be  a  temptation  beyond  the  power  of 
humanity  to  resist,  when  by  a  word  he  could  show  to  her  that  she  had  been 
betrayed  and  outraged  by  a  traitor  ? 

And  then  the  children  ? 

Though  were  he  himself  dead  she  would  in  all  likelihood  never  do  aught 
that  would  let  the  world  know  his  sin,  yet  she  would  surely  change  to  his  off- 
spring, most  probably  would  hate  them  when  she  saw  in  their  lives  only  the 
evidence  of  her  own  dishonor  and  knew  that  in  their  veins  was  the  blood  of  a 
man  born  a  serf. 

"  Born  a  serf  !  I  !  "  he  thought,  incredulous  of  his  own  memories,  of  his 
own  knowledge,  as  he  left  the  haras  and  mounted  a  young  half-broken  English 
horse  and  rode  out  into  the  silent,  fragrant  forest  ways.  Almost  to  himself  it 
seemed  a  dream  that  he  had  ever  been  a  little  peasant  on  the  Volga  plains. 
Almost  to  himself  it  seemed  an  impossible  fable  that  he  had  been  born  the 
natural  son  of  Paul  Zabaroff  and  a  poor  maiden  who  had  deemed  herself  hon- 
ored when  she  had  been  bidden  to  bear  drink  to  the  barine  in  his  bedchamber. 
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He  had  once  said  that  he  was  that  best  of  all  actors,  one  who  believes  in  the 
part  he  plays;  and  at  all  times,  and  above  all  since  his  marriage,  he  had  been 
identified  in  his  own  persuasions,  and  his  own  instincts  and  habits,  with  that 
character  of  a  great  noble,  which,  when  he  paused  to  remember,  he  knew  was 
but  assumed.  Patrician  in  all  his  temper  and  tone,  it  seemed  to  him,  when  he 
did  so  remember,  incredible  that  he  could  be  actually  only  a  son  of  hazard, 
without  name,  right,  or  station  in  the  world.  Was  he  even  the  husband  of 
Wanda  von  Szarlas  ?  Law  and  Church  would  both  deny  it  were  his  fraud  once 
known. 

It  was  not  very  often  that  these  gloomy  terrors  seized  him;  his  temper 
was  elastic  and  his  mind  sanguine;  but  when  they  did  so  they  overcame  him 
utterly.  He  felt  like  Orestes  pursued  by  the  Furies.  What  smote  him  most 
deeply  and  hardly  of  all  was  his  consciousness  of  the  wrong  done  to  his  wife. 

He  rode  fast  and  recklessly  in  the  soft,  gray  atmosphere  of  the  still  day, 
making  his  young  horse  leap  brawling  stream  and  fallen  tree-trunk  and  dash 
headlong  through  the  dusky  greenery  of  the  forests. 

When  he  returned,  Wanda  was  seated  on  the  lawn  under  the  great  yews 
and  cedars  by  the  keep.  She  kissed  her  hand  to  him  as  he  rode  in  the  distance 
up  the  avenue. 

A  little  while  later  he  joined  her  in  her  garden  retreat,  calm  and  even  gay. 
With  her  greeting  his  terror  seemed  to  have  faded  away;  his  home  was  here,  he 
possessed  her  entire  devotion,  what  was  there  to  fear?  Yet  the  feeling  of  guilt 
the  child  had  aroused  remained  upon  him;  on  his  conversation  there  was  a 
certain  restraint.  Never  had  the  serenity  of  his  life  here  appeared  more  pre- 
cious to  him;  never  had  the  respect  and  honor  which  surrounded  him  seemed 
more  needful  as  the  bulwarks  of  a  contented  career.  What  could  the  furnace 
of  ambition,  the  fatigue  of  exhausted  pleasure,  give,  that  could  equal  this 
profound  sense  of  peace,  this  cultured  leisure,  and  this  untainted  atmosphere  ? 
When  he  recalled  the  burning  eyes,  the  alluring  lips,  the  cruel  passion,  of  the 
woman  he  had  rejected  a  year  before,  the  moral  loveliness  of  his  wife  seemed 
to  him  almost  more  than  mortal  in  its  absolute  and  unconscious  rejection  of  all 
things  mean  or  base.  "  The  world  would  find  the  spring  by  following  her," 
seemed  to  him  to  have  been  written  for  her, — the  spring  of  hope,  of  faith,  of 
strength,  of  purity.  Perhaps  a  better  man  might  have  less  intensely  perceived 
and  worshipped  that  spiritual  beauty. 

"  Shall  we  have  any  house-parties  this  year  or  not  ? "  she  asked  him,  in  the 
autumn.  "I  fear  you  must  feel  lonely  here  after  your  crowded  days  in  Paris." 

"  No,"  he  said,  quickly.  "  Let  us  be  without  people.  We  had  enough  of 
the  world  in  Paris, — too  much  of  it.  How  can  I  be  lonely  whilst  I  have  you  ? 
And  the  weather  for  once  is  superb  and  promises  to  remain  so." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  it  seems  to  you,"  she  replied,  "  but,  when  I  came  from 
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the  glare  and  the  asphalte  of  Paris,  these  deep  shadows,  these  cool,  fresh 
greens,  these  cloud-bathed  mountains  seemed  to  me  to  have  the  very  calm  of 
eternity  in  them.  They  seemed  to  say  to  me  in  such  reproach,  <  Why  will  you 
wander  ?  What  can  you  find  nobler  and  gladder  than  we  are  ? '  I  want  the 
children  to  grow  up  with  that  love  of  country  in  them;  it  is  such  a  refuge,  such 
an  abiding,  innocent  joy.  What  does  the  old  English  poet  say:  'It  is  to  go 
from  the  world  as  it  is  man's  to  the  world  as  it  is  God's.' " 

" '  Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see 

This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree,' " 

he  said,  with  a  smile.  "  Cowley  was  a  very  wise  man, — wiser  than  Socrates, 
when  all  is  counted.  But  then  Cowley  forgot,  and  you,  perhaps,  forget,  that 
one  must  be  born  with  that  wiser,  holier  love  in  one;  like  any  other  poetic 
faculty  or  insight,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  taught,  certainly  not  to  be  acquired. 
I  hope  your. children  may  inherit  it  from  you.  There  is  no  surer  safeguard, 
no  simpler  happiness." 

"  But  since  you  are  content,  may  it  not  be  acquired  ? " 

"  Ah  !  my  beloved  !  "  he  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  do  not  compare  the  retreat 
of  the  soldier  tired  of  his  wounds,  of  the  gambler  wearied  by  his  losses,  with 
the  poet  or  the  saint  who  is  at  peace  with  himself,  and  sees  all  his  life  long  what 
he  at  least  believes  to  be  the  smile  of  God.  Loyola  and  Francis  d'Assisi  are 
not  the  same  thing,  are  not  on  the  same  plane." 

"  What  matter  what  brought  them,"  she  said,  softly,  "  if  they  reach  the 
same  goal  ? " 

"You  think  any  sin  may  be  forgiven  ?  "  he  said,  irrelevantly,  with  his  face 
averted. 

"  That  is  a  very  wide  question.  I  do  not  think  St.  Augustine  himself  could 
answer  it  in  a  word  or  in  a  moment.  Forgiveness,  I  think,  would  surely  depend 
on  repentance." 

"  Repentance  in  secret — would  that  avail  ?  " 

"  Scarcely — would  it  ? — if  it  did  not  attain  some  sacrifice.  It  would  have  to 
prove  its  sincerity  to  be  accepted." 

"You  believe  in  public  penance  ?"  said  Sabran,  with  some  impatience  and 
contempt. 

"  Not  necessarily  public,"  she  said,  with  a  sense  of  perplexity  at  the  turn 
his  words  had  taken.  "  But  of  what  use  is  it  for  one  to  say  he  repents,  unless 
in  some  measure  he  makes  atonement  ?" 

"  But  where  atonement  is  impossible  ? " 

"  That  could  never  be." 

"Yes.  There  are  crimes  whose  consequences  can  never  be  undone.  What 
then  ?  Is  he  who  did  them  shut  out  from  all  hope  ?  " 
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"I  am  no  casuist,"  she  said,  vaguely  troubled.  "But  if  no  atonement 
were  possible  I  still  think — nay,  I  am  sure — a  sincere  and  intense  regret, 
which  is,  after  all,  what  we  mean  by  repentance,  must  be  accepted,  must  be 
enough." 

"  Enough  to  efface  it  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  had  never  sinned  ? " 

"  Where  is  there  such  an  one  ?     I  thought  you  spoke  of  heaven." 

"  I  spoke  of  earth.  It  is  all  we  can  be  sure  to  have  to  do  with;  it  is  our 
one  poor  heritage." 

"  I  hope  it  is  but  an  antechamber  which  we  pass  through,  and  fill  with 
beautiful  things,  or  befoul  with  dust  and  blood,  at  our  own  will." 

"  Hardly  at  our  own  will.  In  your  antechamber  a  capricious  tyrant  waits 
us  all  at  birth.  Some  come  in  chained;  some  free." 

They  were  seated  at  her  favorite  garden-seat,  where  the  great  yews  spread 
before  the  keep,  and  far  down  below  the  Szalrassee  rippled  away  in  shining 
silver  and  emerald  hues,  bearing  the  Holy  Isle  upon  its  waters  and  parting  the 
mountains  as  with  a  field  of  light.  The  impression  which  had  pursued  her 
once  or  twice  before  came  to  her  now.  Was  there  any  error  in  his  own  life, 
any  cruel,  crooked  twist  of  circumstance,  concealed  from  her  ?  An  exceeding 
tenderness  and  pity  yearned  in  her  towards  him  as  the  thought  arose.  Was 
he,  with  all  his  talent,  power,  pride,  grace,  and  strength,  conscious  of  fault  or 
failure,  weighted  with  any  burden  ?  It  seemed  impossible.  Yet  to  her  fine 
instinct,  her  accurate  ear,  there  was  in  these  generalities  the  more  painful,  the 
more  passionate,  tone  of  personal  remorse.  She  might  have  spoken,  might 
once  more  have  said  to  him  what  she  had  once  said,  and  invited  him  to  place 
a  fearless  confidence  in  her  affection,  but  she  remembered  Olga  Brancka;  she 
shrank  from  seeking  an  avowal  which  might  be  so  painful  to  him  and  her  alike. 

At  that  moment  the  pretty  figure  of  the  Princess  Ottilie  appeared  in  the 
distance,  a  lace  hood  over  her  head,  a  broad  red  sunshade  held  above  that,  and 
Sabran  rose  to  go  forward  and  offer  her  his  arm. 

"  You  are  always  lovers  still,  and  one  is  afraid  of  interrupting  you,"  said 
Madame  Ottilie,  as  she  took  one  of  the  gilded  wicker  chairs.  "  I  have  had  a 
letter  from  Olga  Brancka:  the  post  is  come  in.  She  says  she  will  honor  you  in 
the  autumn  on  her  way  to  waiting  at  Godollo." 

"  It  is  impossible  !  "  cried  Sabran,  who  grew  first  red,  then  pale. 

"  Nothing  is  impossible  with  Olga,"  said  the  princess,  dryly.  "  I  see  even 
yet  you  are  not  acquainted  with  her  many  qualities,  which  include  among  them 
a  will  of  steel." 

"  She  cannot  come  here,"  he  said,  in  haste,  under  his  breath. 

Wanda  looked  at  him  a  moment. 

"  My  aunt  shall  tell  her  that  it  will  not  suit  us.  She  can  go  to  Godollo  by 
way  of  Gratz,"  she  said,  quietly. 
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The  princess  shifted  her  sunshade. 

"  What  effect  do  you  think  that  will  have  ?  She  will  cross  your  mountains, 
and  she  will  call  up  a  snowstorm  by  incantation,  so  that  you  will  be  compelled 
to  take  her  in.  You  who  know  so  much  of  the  world,  Rene,  can  you  inform 
me  how  it  is  that  women  possess  tenacity  of  will  in  precise  proportion  to  the 
frivolity  of  their  lives  ?  All  these  butterflies  have  a  volition  of  iron." 

"  It  is  egotism,"  he  replied,  with  effort,  unable  to  recover  from  his  astonish- 
ment and  disgust.  "  Intensely  selfish  people  are  always  very  decided  as  to  what 
they  wish.  That  is  in  itself  a  great  force:  they  do  not  waste  their  energies  in 
considering  the  good  of  others." 

"  Olga's  energies  are  certainly  not  wasted  in  that  direction,"  said  Madame 
Ottilie. 

Sab  ran  rose  and  went  in  for  his  letters.  It  was  intolerable  to  him  to  hear 
the  name  of  this  woman,  whom  he  had  only  escaped  by  brutal  violence,  spoken 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife;  and  even  to  him,  hardened  to  the  vices  of  the  world 
though  experience  had  made  him,  it  had  never  occurred  as  possible  that  she 
would  have  the  audacity  to  come  thither;  he  had  too  hastily  taken  it  for  granted 
that  conscience  would  have  kept  her  clear  of  their  path  forever,  unless  the 
hazards  of  society  should  have  brought  them  perforce  together.  The  most 
secretive  of  men  is  always  more  sincere  than  an  insincere  and  crafty  woman, 
and  he  was  overwhelmed  for  the  moment  at  the  infamy  and  the  hardihood  of 
a  character  which  he  had  flattered  himself  he  had  understood  at  a  glance. 
He  forgot  the  truth  that  "  hell  hath  no  fury  like  a  woman  scorned." 

"  There  is  not  a  dedasese  in  Paris  who  would  not  have  more  decency  !  "  he 
thought,  bitterly.  He  stood  in  the  Rittersaal  and  affected  to  be  occupied  with 
his  letters,  but  his  eyes  only  followed  their  lines,  his  mind  was  absent.  He 
saw  no  way  to  prevent  her  continued  intimacy  with  them,  if  she  were  vile  enough 
to  persist  in  enforcing  it.  He  could  not  tell  Egon  Vasarhely  or  Stefan  Brancka; 
a  man  cannot  betray  a  woman,  however  base  she  may  be.  He  could  not  tell 
his  wife  of  that  hateful  hour,  which  seemed  burnt  into  his  brain  as  aquafortis 
bites  into  metal.  He  shuddered  as  he  thought  of  her  here,  in  this  house  which 
had  known  so  many  centuries  of  honor.  He  cursed  the  weak  and  culpable 
folly  which  had  first  led  him  into  her  snares.  If  he  had  not  dallied  with  this 
Delilah,  she  would  have  been  vile  of  purpose  and  of  nature  in  vain.  He  had 
escaped  her  indeed  at  the  last;  he  had  indeed  remained  faithful  in  act  to  his 
wife;  but  had  it  been  such  fidelity  of  the  soul  and  the  mind  as  she  deserved? 
Would  not  even  the  semi-betrayal  bring  its  punishment  soon  or  late  ?  Could 
he  ever  endure  to  see  her  beside  the  woman  who  so  nearly  had  tempted  him  ? 
He  felt  that  he  would  sooner  kill  the  other,  as  he  had  threatened,  than  let  her 
set  foot  across  the  sacred  threshold  of  Hohenszalras. 

"  I  knew  what  she  was,"  he  thought,  with  endless  self-accusation.     "  Why 
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did  I  ever  loiter  an  hour  by  her  side  ?  Why  did  I  ever  look  once  at  her 
hateful  eyes  ? " 

If  she  had  been  a  stranger  he  would  have  braved  his  wife's  scorn  of  himself 
and  told  her  all;  but  when  it  was  her  cousin's  wife — one  who  even  had  once 
been  in  a  still  nearer  relationship  to  her — he  could  not  do  it.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  if  such  nearness  of  shame  would  be  so  horrible  to  her  that  he  would 
be  included  in  her  righteous  hatred  of  it. 

Moreover,  long  habit  had  made  him  reticent,  and  silence  always  seemed  to 
him  safety. 

After  some  meditation,  he  took  his  way  to  the  library  and  there  wrote  a 
brief  letter.  He  said  in  it,  with  no  preamble,  ceremony,  or  courtesy,  that  he 
begged  to  decline  for  himself  and  his  wife  the  honor  of  the  Countess  Brancka's 
presence  at  Hohenszalras.  He  sealed  it  with  his  arms,  and  sent  a  special 
messenger  with  it  to  Matrey.  He  said  nothing  of  what  he  had  done  to  his 
wife  or  her  aunt. 

He  knew  that  if  his  antagonist  were  so  disposed  she  could  make  feud 
between  him  and  her  husband  for  the  insult  which  that  curt  rejection  of  her 
offered  visit  bore  with  it.  But  that  did  not  weigh  on  him:  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  a  man  to  deal  with  in  the  matter.  All  he  cared  to  do  was  to 
preserve  his  home  from  the  pollution  of  her  presence.  Moreover,  he  knew 
that  it  would  be  not  like  the  finesse  and  secrecy  of  Olga  Brancka  to  do  aught 
so  simple  or  so  frank  as  to  seek  the  support  of  her  lord. 

Meantime,  the  princess  was  saying  to  his  wife, — 

"Will  you  receive  Olga?  She  will  not  give  up  her  wishes:  she  will  force 
her  way  to  you." 

"  How  can  I  refuse  to  receive  Stefan's  wife  ? " 

"  It  would  be  difficult,  but  you  would  be  justified.  She  endeavored  to  draw 
your  husband  into  an  intrigue." 

"  Are  we  sure  ?     Let  us  be  charitable." 

"  My  dear  Wanda,  you  are  a  truer  Christian  than  I  am." 

"Justice  existed  before  Christianity,  if  you  do  not  think  me  profane  to  say 
so.  I  try  to  be  just." 

"  Justice  is  blind,"  said  .the  princess,  dryly.  "  I  never  understood  very 
well  how,  being  so,  she  can  see  her  own  scales." 

Wanda  made  no  reply.  She  had  not  been  blind,  but  she  would  have  never 
said  to  any  living  being  all  that  she  had  suffered  in  those  weeks  when  he  had 
stayed  behind  her  in  Paris.  That  he  had  returned  to  her  blameless  she  was 
certain;  she  had  put  far  behind  her  forever  the  remembrance  of  those,  the 
only  hours  of  anxiety  and  pain  which  he  had  given  her  since  their  marriage. 

The  princess,  communing  with  herself,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Countess 
Brancka,  chill  and  austere,  in  which  she  conveyed,  in  delicate  but  sufficiently 
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clear  language,  her  sense  that  the  same  roof  should  not  shelter  her  and  Sabran, 
especially  when  the  roof  was  that  of  Hohenszalras.  She  sent  it  because  she 
believed  it  to  be  her  duty  to  do  so;  but  she  had  little  faith  in  its  efficacy.  She 
would  have  written  also  to  Stefan  Brancka,  but  she  knew  him  to  be  a  weak, 
indulgent,  careless  man,  still  young,  who  had  been  lenient  to  her  follies  and 
frailties,  and  who  was  only  kept  from  ruin  by  the  strong  hand  of  his  brother. 
If  she  told  him  what  was  after  all  mere  conjecture,  he  might  only  laugh;  if 
he  did  not  laugh,  he  might  kill  Sabran  in  a  duel,  were  his  Magyar  blood  fired 
by  suspicion.  No  one  could  be  ever  sure  what  Count  Stefan  would  or  would 
not  do;  the  only  thing  sure  was  that  he  would  be  never  wise.  To  his  wife 
herself  he  was  absolutely  indifferent,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  having 
occasional  moods  of  furious  resentment  against  her.  He  was  too  unstable  and 
too  perilous  a  person  to  resort  to  in  any  difficulty. 

In  a  few  days  she  received  her  answer.  It  was  brief  and  playful  and 
pathetic. 

"  Beloved  and  revered  Mother, — You  never  like  me,  you  always  lecture 
me,  but  I  am  glad  that  you  honor  me  by  remembrance,  even  if  it  be  to  upbraid. 
I  know  not  of  what  mysterious  crime  you  suspect  me,  nor  do  I  understand 
your  allusions  to  M.  de  Sabran.  I  have  always  found  him  charming,  and  I 
think  if  he  had  not  married  so  rich  a  woman  he  would  have  been  eminent  in 
some  way;  but  content  slays  ambition.  Salute  Wanda  lovingly,  and  the  pretty 
children.  How  is  your  little  Ottilie  ?  My  Mila  and  Marie  are  grown  out  of 
knowledge.  We  shall  soon  have  to  be  thinking  of  their  dots:  alas  !  where  will 
these  come  from  ?  Stefan  and  I  have  been  the  prey  of  unjust  stewards  and 
extortionate  tradesfolk  till  scarce  anything  is  left  except  the  mine  at  Schemnitz. 
Pity  me  a  little,  and  pray  for  me  much.  Your  ever  devoted  OLGA." 

Princess  Ottilie  was  a  holy  woman,  and  knew  that  rage  was  a  sin  against 
herself  and  heaven,  but  when  she  had  read  this  note  she  tore  it  in  a  hundred 
pieces,  and  stamped  her  small  foot  upon  it.  trembling  with  passion  the  while. 

Two  months  went  on;  the  Countess  Olga  wrote  no  more;  they  deemed 
themselves  delivered  from  her  threatened  presence.  She  had  not  replied  to 
his  refusal  to  permit  her  to  come  thither,  and  Sabran  felt  relieved  from  an 
intolerable  position.  Had  she  persisted,  he  had  decided  to  make  full  confes- 
sion to  his  wife  rather  than  permit  her  to  receive  ignorantly  the  irisult  of  such 
a  visit. 

It  was  now  the  end  of  September,  and  the  weather  remained  fine  and  open. 
He  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  out  of  doors,  and  took  his  old  interest  in  the 
forests,  the  stud,  and  the  hunting.  The  letter  of  Olga  Brancka  had  brought 
close  to  him  again  the  peril  from  which  he  had  so  hardly  escaped  in  Paris,  and 
the  peace  and  sweetness  of  his  home-life  seemed  the  more  precious  to  him  by 
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contrast.  The  high  intelligence,  the  serene  temper,  of  his  wife,  and  her  pro- 
found affection,  seemed  to  him  treasures  for  which  he  could  be  never  grateful 
enough  to  fate  and  fortune:  their  days  passed  in  tranquil  and  sunny  happiness. 

Sabran  one  day  took  Bela  with  him  when  he  rode, — a  rare  honor  for  the 
child,  who  rode  superbly.  His  pony  kept  fair  pace  with  his  father's  English 
hunter,  and  even  the  leaping  did  not  scare  either  it  or  its  rider. 

"  Bravo,  Bela  !  "  said  Sabran,  when  they  at  last  drew  rein:  "you  ride  like 
a  centaur.  Is  your  education  advanced  enough  to  know  what  centaurs  were?" 

"  Oh  !  they  were  what  I  should  love  to  be,"  replied  Bela,  rapturously. 
"  They  were  joined  on  to  the  horse  !  " 

Sabran  laughed.  "  Well,  a  good  rider  is  one  with  his  horse,  so  you  may 
come  very  near  your  ideal.  Ulrich  has  taught  you  an  admirable  seat.  You 
are  worthy  of  your  mother  in  the  saddle." 

Bela  colored  with  pleasure. 

"  In  the  study  you  are  not  so,  I  fear  ? "  Sabran  continued.  "  You  do  not 
like  learning,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  like  some  sorts,"  said  the  child,  with  a  little  timidity.     "  I  like  history, 

'knowing  what  the  people  did  in  the  other  ages.     Now  the-Herr  Professor  lets 

us  do  our  lessons  out  of  doors,  I  do  not  mind  them  at  all.     As  for  Gela,  he 

likes  nothing  but  books  and  pictures,"  he  added,  with  a  sense  of  his  one  grief 

against  his  brother. 

"  Happy  Gela,  whatever  his  fate  in  life,  he  will  never  be  alone,"  said  his 
father,  as  he  dismounted  to  let  his  hunter  take  breathing-space.  The  child 
leaped  lightly  from  his  saddle,  took  his  little  silver  folding  cup  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  drank  at  a  spring,  one  of  the  innumerable  springs  rushing  over 
the  mossy  stones  and  flower-filled  grass. 

"  One  is  never  alone  with  horses  ? "  he  said,  shyly,  for  he  never  lost  his  awe 
of  Sabran. 

"Unless  one  be  ill;  then  a  horse  is  sorry  consolation,  and  books  and  art 
are  faithful  companions. " 

"  I  have  never  been  ill,"  said  Bela,  with  a  little  wonder  at  himself.  "  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is  like." 

"  It  is  to  be  dependent  upon  others.  A  hero  or  a  king  grows  as  helpless  as 
a  lame  beggar  when  he  is  ill.  You  will  not  escape  the  common  lot,  and  when 
you  stay  in  your  bed,  and  your  pony  in  his  stall,  then  you  will  be  glad  of  Gela 
and  his  books." 

''  Oh  f  I  do  love  Gela  always,"  said  the  child,  hastily  and  generously;  "  and 
the  Herr  Professor  says  he  is  ever — ever  so  much  cleverer  than  I  am;  a  million 
times  .more  clever  !  " 

"You  are  clever  enough,"  said  Sabran.  "If  you  do  not  let  yourself  be 
vain  and  overbearing,  you  will  do  well.  Try  and  remember  that  if  your  pony 
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made  a  false  slip  to-day  and  you  fell  badly,  all  your  good  health  would  vanish 
at  a  stroke,  and  all  your  greatness  would  serve  you  nothing.  You  would  envy 
any  one  of  the  boys  going  with  whole  limbs  up  into  the  hills,  and  perhaps  all 
your  mother's  love  and  wealth  could  do  nothing  to  mend  your  bones  again." 

Bela  listened  with  a  grave  face.  When  women,  even  his  fearless  mother, 
spoke  to  him  in  such  a  way,  he  was  apt  to  think  with  disdain  that  they  over- 
rated danger  because  they  were  women;  and  when  his  tutor  so  addressed  him, 
he  was  also  apt  to  think  that  it  was  because  the  good  professor  was  a  book- 
worm and  cared  for  weeds,  stones,  and  butterflies.  But  when  his  father  said 
so,  he  was  awed:  he  had  heard  Ulrich  and  Otto  tell  a  hundred  stories  of  their 
lord's  prowess  and  courage  and  magnificent  strength,  for  the  deeds  of  Sabran 
in  the  floods  and  on  the  mountains  had  become  almost  legendary  in  their 
heroism  to  all  the  mountaineers  of  the  Hohe  Tauern  and  all  the  dwellers  on 
the  Danube  forest. 

"  But  ought  one  not  to  be  brave  ?  "  he  said,  with  hesitation.     "  You  are." 

"  We  ought  to  be  brave,  certainly,  or  we  are  not  fit  to  live;  but  we  must  not 
be  vain  of  being  brave,  or  rely  upon  it  too  much.  Courage  is  a  mere  gift  of  " 
— he  was  about  to  say  "  chance,"  but,  seeing  the  blue  eyes  of  the  child  fastened 
upon  him,  changed  the  word  and  said,  "A  gift  of  God." 

"What  a  handsome  boy  he  is  !  "  he  thought,  as  he  looked  thus  at  his  little 
son.  "  And  how  wise  it  is  to  leave  children  wholly  to  their  mothers,  when 
their  mothers  are  wise  !  " 

"  I  will  remember,"  said  Bela,  thoughtfully.  "  When  I  am  a  man  I  want 
to  be  just  what  you  are." 

Sabran  turned  away  at  the  innocent  words.  "Be  what  your  mother's 
people  were,  and  I  shall  be  content,"  he  said,  gravely. 

"  But  your  people  too,"  said  Bela,  "  they  were  very  great  and  very  good. 
The  Herr  Professor  reads  us  things  out  of  that  big  book  on  Mexico,  and 
the  Marquis  Xavier  was  a  saint,  he  says.  Gela  likes  the  book  better  than  I, 
because  it  is  all  about  birds,  and  beasts,  and  flowers;  but  the  part  about  the 
Indians,  and  the  Incas,  that  pleases  me;  and  then  there  are  the  Breton 
stories  too  that  are  in  real  history,  they  are  quite  beautiful,  and  I  would  die 
like  that." 

Bela's  tongue  once  loosened  seldom  paused  of  its  own  accord;  his  eyes 
were  dark  and  animated,  his  face  was  eager  and  proud. 

"  The  Marquis  Xavier  was  a  saint,  indeed,"  said  his  father,  abruptly. 
"  Revere  his  name.  All  my  children  should  revere  his  name  and  memory. 
But  lean  most  to  your  mother's  people:  you  are  Austrian  born,  and  the  chief 
of  your  duties  and  possessions  will  be  in  Austria.  I  think  you  would  die 
heroically,  my  boy,  but  you  will  find  that  it  is  harder  to  live  so.  The  horses 
are  rested:  let  us  ride  home:  it  grows  late  for  you." 
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Bela,  whose  mind  was  quick  in  intuition,  felt  that  his  father  did  not  care 
to  talk  about  Mexico  or  Brittany. 

"  I  will  ask  the  Herr  Professor  if  I  did  wrong  to  speak  to  him  of  the  big 
book,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  mounted  his  potiy:  he  was  very  anxious  to 
please  his  father,  but  he  was  afraid  he  had  missed  the  way.  "  I  suppose  it  is 
because  they  were  only  saints,  and  the  Szalras  were  all  soldiers,"  he  thought, 
on  reflection,  soldiers  being  by  far  the  foremost  in  his  esteem. 

"  He  says  it  is  harder  to  live  well  than  to  die  well,"  said  Bela  over  his 
bread-and-milk  that  night  to  his  brother. 

"  I  suppose  that  is  because  dying  is  over  so  soon,"  said  the  meditative  Gela; 
"  and  you  know  it  must  take  an  enormous  time  to  live  to  be  old, — quite  old, — 
like  Aunt  Ottilie." 

"  I  should  like  to  die  very  grandly,"  said  Bela,  with  shining  eyes,  "  and 
have  all  the  world  remember  me  forever  and  forever,  as  they  do  great 
Rudolph." 

"I  should  like  to  die  saving  somebody,"  said  Gela,  "just  as  Uncle  Bela 
saved  the  pilgrims:  that  would  please  our  mother  best." 

"  I  should  like  to  die  in  battle,"  said  the  living  Bela;  "  and  that  would  please 
our  mother,  because  so  many  of  us  have  always  died  so,  fighting  the  French, 
or  the  Prussians,  or  the  Turks.  When  I  am  a  man  I  shall  die  like  Wallen- 
stein." 

"But  Wallenstein  was  killed  in  a  room,"  said  Gela,  who  was  very  accurate. 

"  You  are  always  so  particular  !  "  said  Bela,  impatiently,  who  had  himself 
only  a  vague  idea  of  Wallenstein,  as  of  some  one  who  had  gone  on  fighting 
without  stopping  for  thirty  years. 

"The  Herr  Professor  says  it  is  just  being  particular  which  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  scholar  and  the  sciolist,"  said  Gela,  solemnly,  his  pretty  rosy 
lips  closing  carefully  over  the  long  word  halbgelehrte. 

This  night  after  the  ride  he  and  she  dined  quite  alone.  As  he  sat  in  the 
Rittersaal  and  looked  at  the  long  line  of  knights,  the  many  blazoned  shields, 
the  weapons  borne  in  gallant  warfare,  a  sudden  sensation  came  to  him  of  the 
vile  thing  that  he  did  in  being  in  this  place.  It  seemed  to  him  that  those 
armored  figures  should  grow  animate  and  descend  and  drive  him  out.  Bela, 
then  sleeping  happily,  dreaming  of  the  glories  of  his  ride,  had  raised  with  his 
innocent  words  a  torturing  spirit  in  his  father's  breast.  What  had  he  brought 
to  this  haughty  and  chivalrous  race  ? — the  servile  Sclav,  the  barbaric  Persian, 
blood,  and  all  the  dishonor  that  their  creed  would  hold  the  basest  upon  earth. 
Besides,  to  lie  to  her  children  !  Even  the  blue  eyes  of  Bela  had  made  him 
embarrassed  and  humiliated,  as  if  she  were  judging  him  through  her  first-born's 
gaze.  What  would  it  be  when  that  child,  grown  to  man's  estate,  should  speak 
to  him  of  his  people,  of  his  forefathers  ? 
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For  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  that  these  boys  would  inevitably,  as 
they  grew  older,  ask  him  many  questions,  wish  to  know  many  things.  He 
could  turn  aside  a  child's  inquisitive  interest,  but  it  would  be  more  painful, 
less  easy,  to  refuse  to  supply  a  grown  youth's  legitimate  interrogations.  All 
these  boys  would  some  time  or  another  make  many  inquiries  of  him  that  his 
wife,  out  of  delicate  sympathy,  never  had  intruded  upon  him.  The  fallen 
fortunes  of  the  Sabran  race  had  always  seemed  to  her  one  of  those  blameless 
misfortunes  for  which  the  best  respect  is  shown  by  silence.  But  her  sons 
would  naturally,  one  day  or  another,  be  more  interested  in  learning  more  of 
those  from  whom  they  were  descended. 

The  lie  in  reply  would  be  easy  and  secure.  There  were  all  the  traditions 
and  recollections  of  the  Sabrans  of  Romaris  to  be  gathered  from  the  tongues 
of  the  people  in  Finisterre,  and  the  private  papers  of  their  race  which  he  pos- 
sessed. He  could  answer  well  enough;  but  it  would  be  a  lie,  and  a  lie  seemed 
to  him  now  a  disgrace.  Before  his  marriage  he  had  looked  on  falsehood  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  world's  furniture;  but  he  had  not  lived  all  these  years 
beside  a  noble  nature,  to  which  even  a  prevarication  was  impossible,  .without 
growing  ashamed  of  his  former  laxities. 

"  There  is  not  a  dead  man  among  all  those  knights  who  bore  these  arms 
that  should  not  rise  to  punish  and  disown  me  !  "  he  thought,  with  poignant 
hatred  of  his  past. 

When  he  went  to  his  room  the  impulse  once  more  came  over  him  to  tell  his 
wife  all, — to  throw  himself  on  her  mercy,  and  let  her  do  the  worst  she  would. 
He  had  a  certain  fear  of  her  which  acted  like  a  spell  on  that  moral  cowardice 
which  his  Sclav  temperament  and  his  hidden  secret  combined  to  bind  in  a  dead 
weight  on  the  physical  courage  and  natural  pride  of  his  character. 

He  resolved  to  do  his  uttermost  as  they  grew  older  to  rear  his  sons  to 
worthiness  of  that  great  race  whose  name  they  bore, — to  uproot  in  them  by  all 
means  in  his  power  any  falser  or  darker  faults  they  might  have  inherited 
from  him.  He  promised  himself  so  to  watch  over  his  own  words  and  deeds 
that  as  they  grew  to  manhood  they  should  find  no  palliative  or  example  of 
wrong-doing  in  his  life.  The  closeness  of  his  peril,  the  folly  of  his  dalliance, 
with  Olga  Brancka  had  left  him  distrustful  and  diffident  of  his  own  powers  to 
resist  evil.  He  said  to  himself  that  he  would  seek  the  world  no  more;  his 
wife  was  happiest  in  her  own  dominion,  amidst  her  own  people;  he  would  court 
neither  pleasure  nor  ambition  again.  Here  he  had  peace;  here  he  loved  and 
was  beloved;  here  he  would  abide,  and  let  courts  and  cities  hold  those  less 
blessed  than  he. 

In  the  morning  he  awoke  refreshed  and  tranquil;  a  beautiful  sunrise  was 
tinging  with  rose  the  snows -of  the  opposite  Venediger  peaks;  the  flush  of  early 
autumn  was  upon  the  lower  woods,  but  no  snow  had  fallen  even  on  the  moun- 
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tains.  The  lake  was  deeply  green  as  a  laurel  leaf,  and  its  waters  rolled  briskly 
under  a  strong  breeze.  It  was  a  brilliant  day  for  the  hills,  and  the  jdgermeister 
and  his  men  were  in  waiting,  for  he  had  arranged  over-night  to  go  chamois- 
hunting  on  those  steep  alps  and  glaciers  which  towered  above  the  hindmost 
forests  of  Hohenszalras.  He  did  not  very  often  give  rein  to  his  natural  love 
of  field-sports,  for  he  knew  that  his  wife  liked  to  feel  that  the  innocent  creatures 
of  the  mountains  were  safe  wherever  she  ruled.  But  there  was  real  sport  to  be 
had  here,  with  every  variety  of  danger  accompanying  to  excuse  it,  and  Otto 
and  his  men  were  proud  of  their  lord's  prowess  and  perseverance  on  the  high 
hills,  and  only  sorrowed  that  he  so  often  let  his  rifles  lie  unused  in  the  gun- 
room. He  went  out  whilst  the  day  was  still  red  and  young,  like  a  rose  yet  in 
bud,  and  climbed  easily  and  willingly  the  steep  paths  and  precipitous  slopes 
which  led  to  the  glaciers. 

"  Count  Bela  wants  sadly  to  come  with  us  one  of  these  days,"  said  Otto, 
with  a  broad  smile.  "  He  can  use  his  crampons  right  manfully.  Will  not  the 
countess  soon  let  me  teach  him  to  shoot? " 

"  I  think  not  willingly,  Otto,"  said  Sabran.  "  She  thinks  children's  hands 
are  best  free  of  bloodshed,  and  so  do  I.  It  can  do  a  child  no  good  to  see  the 
dying  agony  of  an  innocent  creature.  Teach  Herr  Bela  to  climb  as  much  as 
you  like,  but  leave  powder  and  shot  alone." 

"  I  am  sure  the  Herr  Marquis  himself  must  have  been  a  fine  shot  very 
early  ? " 

"  I  was  at  a  semi-military  college,"  said  Sabran,  thinking  of  those  days  at 
the  Lycee  Clovis  when  he  had  sought  the  salle  d'armes  with  such  eagerness,  as 
being  the  scene  of  those  lessons  which  would  most  surely  enable  him  to  meet 
men  as  their  equal  or  their  master. 

"  If  only  Count  Bela  might  be  taught  to  shoot  at  a  mark  ? "  said  the  old 
huntsman,  wistfully. 

"  You  know  very  well,  Otto,  that  your  lady  decides  everything  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  that  all  her  decisions  I  uphold,"  said  his  master.  "  Be  sure  they  are 
wiser  than  either  yours  or  mine  would  be.  She  can  teach  him  herself,  too:  she 
can  hit  a  running  mark  as  well  as  you  or  I.  Do  you  remember  the  day  when 
you  arrested  me  in  these  woods  ?  " 

"  Ah,  my  lord,"  said  Otto,  with  a  rolling  oath,  "  never  can  I  pardon  myself, 
though  you  have  so  mercifully  pardoned  me  !  " 

"  And  my  good  rifle  is  still  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  lake,"  said  Sabran, 
glancing  backward  at  the  Szalrassee,  now  many  hundred  feet  below  them,  a 
mere  green  ribbon  shining  through  the  deeper  green  of  fir  and  pine  woods. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  answered  the  man,  cheerily.  "  The  good  English  rifle 
indeed  was  lost,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Herr  Marquis  did  not  make  wholly 
a  bad  exchange  !  " 
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"  No,  indeed,"  said  his  master,  as  he  paused  and  looked  down  to  where  the 
towers  and  spires  of  Hohenszalras  glimmered  like  mere  points  of  glittering 
metal  in  the  sunshine  far  below. 

They  were  now  at  the  highest  altitude  at  which  gemsbocks  are  found,  and 
the  business  of  the  day  commenced  as  they  sighted  what  looked  like  a  mere 
brown  speck  against  the  grayness  of  the  opposite  glazier.  Before  the  day  was 
done,  Sabran  had  shot  to  his  own  gun  eight  chamois  on  the  heights,  and  some 
score  of  ptarmigan  and  black-cock  on  the  lower  level.  He  saw  more  than  one 
kutengeier  and  lammergeier,  but,  in  deference  to  the  traditions  of  the  Szalras, 
did  not  fire  on  them.  The  healthful  fatigue,  the  rarefied  air,  the  buoyant  exhil- 
aration which  comes  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  great  heights  made  him  feel 
happy,  and  gave  him  back  all  his  confidence  in  the  present  and  the  future. 
When  he  rested  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  listening  to  Otto's  hunter's  tales  and  making 
a  frugal  meal  of  some  hard  biscuit  and  a  draught  of  Voslauer,  he  wondered  at 
himself  for  having  so  recently  been  beguiled  by  the  febrile  excitations  of  Paris 
or  having  desired  the  fret  and  wear  of  a  public  career.  What  could  be  better 
than  this  life  was  ?  To  have  sought  to  leave  it  was  folly  and  ingratitude. 
The  peace  and  the  calm  of  the  great  mountains  which  she  loved  so  well  seemed 
to  descend  into  his  soul. 

It  was  twilight  when  they  reached  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills,  the  jagers 
loaded  with  game,  he  and  Otto  walking  in  front  of  them.  From  the  still  far- 
off  islet  on  the  lake,  and  from  the  belfry  of  the  Schloss,  the  Ave  Maria  was 
chiming,  the  deep-toned  bells  of  the  latter  ringing  the  Emperor's  Hymn. 

Talking  gayly  with  Otto,  with  that  frank  kindness  which  endeared  him  to 
all  these  mountaineers,  he  approached  the  house  slowly,  fatigued  with  the 
pleasant  tire  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  man  after  a  long  day's  pastime  on 
the  hills,  and  entered  by  a  back  entrance,  which  led  through  the  stables  into 
the  wing  of  the  building  where  his  own  private  rooms  were  situated.  He  took 
his  bath  and  had  himself  dressed  for  the  evening,  then  went  on  his  way  across 
the  vast  house  to  the  white  salon,  where  his  wife  and  her  aunt  were  usually 
to  be  found  at  the  time  of  the  children's  hour  before  dinner.  With  some 
words  on  his  lips  to  claim  her  praise  for  having  spared  the  vultures,  he 
pushed  aside  the  portfire  and  entered,  but  the  words  died  on  his  tongue, 
half  spoken. 

His  wife  was  there,  but  before  the  hearth,  seated  with  her  profile  turned 
towards  him,  also  was  Olga  Brancka.  His  wife,  who  was  standing,  came 
towards  him. 

"  My  cousin  Olga  took  us  by  surprise  an  hour  ago.  The  telegram  must 
have  missed  us  which  she  says  she  sent  yesterday  from  Salzburg." 

Her  eyes  had  a  cold  gaze  as  she  spoke:  her  sense  of  the  duties  of  hos- 
pitality and  of  high  breeding  had  alone  compelled  her  to  give  any  form  of 
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welcome  to  her  guest.  Madame  Brancka,  playing  with  a  feather  screen,  looked 
up  with  a  little  quiet,  self-satisfied  smile. 

"  Unexpected  guests  are  the  most  welcome.  When  there  is  an  old  proverb, 
pretty  if  musty,  all  ready  made  for  you,  Rene,  why  do  you  not  repeat  it  ? 
I  am  truly  sorry,  though,  that  my  telegram  miscarried.  I  suspect  it  comes 
from  Wanda's  old-fashioned  prejudice  against  having  a  wire  of  her  own  here 
from  Linz.  I  daresay  they  never  send  you  half  your  messages." 

Sabran  had  mechanically  bowed  over  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him,  but  he 
scarcely  touched  it  with  his  own.  He  was  deadly  pale.  The  amazement  that 
her  effrontery  produced  on  him  was  stupefaction.  Versed  in  the  ways  of  women 
and  of  the  world  though  he  was,  he  was  speechless  and  helpless  before  this 
incredible  audacity.  She  looked  at  him,  she  smiled,  she  spoke,  like  the  most 
innocent  and  unconscious  creature.  For  a  moment  an  impulse  seized  him  to 
unmask  her  then  and  there,  and  hound  her  out  of  his  wife's  presence;  the  next 
he  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.  Men  cannot  betray  women  in  that 
way,  nor  was  he  even  wholly  free  enough  from  blame  himself  to  have  the  right 
to  do  so.  But  an  intense  rage,  the  more  intense  because  perforce  mute,  seized 
him  against  this  intruder  by  his  hearth.  Only  to  see  her  beside  his  wife  was 
an  intolerable  suffering  and  shame.  When  he  recovered  himself  a  little,  feeling 
his  wife's  gaze  upon  him,  he  said,  with  some  plain  incredulity  in  his  con- 
temptuous words, — 

"  The  failure  of  messages  is  often  caused  by  the  senders  of  them.  The 
people  are  extremely  careful  at  Linz.  I  do  not  think  the  fault  lies  there.  We 
can,  however,  only  regret  the  want  of  due  warning,  for  the  reason  that  we  can 
give  no  fit  or  flattering  reception  of  an  honored  guest.  You  come  from  Paris  ? " 

For  the  first  time  a  slight  sudden  flush  rose  upon  Olga  Brancka's  cheek, 
callous  though  she  was.  She  felt  the  irony  and  the  disdain.  She  perceived 
that  she  had  in  him  an  inexorable  foe,  beyond  all  allurement  and  all  entreaty. 

"  I  passed  by  Paris,"  she  answered,  easily  enough.  "  Of  course  I  had  to 
see  my  tailors,  like  every  one  else  in  September.  I  have  been  first  to  Noiset- 
tiers,  then  to  London,  then  to  Homburg,  then  to  Russia.  I  do  not  know 
where  I  have  not  been  since  we  met.  And  you  good  people  have  been  vege- 
tating underneath  your  forests  all  that  time  ?  I  was  curious  to  come  and  see 
you  in  your  felicity.  Hohenszalrasburg  used  to  be  called  the  vulture's  nest: 
it  appears  to  have  become  a  dove's  !  " 

"  I  spared  a  whole  family  of  lammergeier  to-day  in  deference  to  your  forest 
law,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  wife,  whilst  to  himself  he  thought  what  a  far  worse 
beast  of  prey  was  sitting  here,  smoothing  her  glossy  feathers  in  the  warmth  of 
his  own  hearth.  She  noticed  the  extreme  pallor  of  his  face,  the  sound  of  anger 
and  emotion  forcibly  restrained;  she  imagined  something  of  what  he  felt, 
though  she  could  guess  neither  its  intensity  nor  its  extent.  She  had  done  her- 
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self  violence  in  meeting  with  courtesy  and  tranquillity  the  woman  who  now  sat 
between  them,  but  she  could  not  measure  or  imagine  the  guilt  and  the  audacity 
of  her. 

When,  that  evening,  as  twilight  came  on,  she  had  heard  the  sound  of  wheels 
beneath  the  terraces,  and  in  a  little  while  had  been  informed  by  Hubert  that 
the  Countess  Brancka  had  arrived,  her  first  movement  had  been  to  refuse  to 
receive  her,  her  next  to  remember  that  to  one  who  had  been  Gela's  wife,  and 
now  was  Stefan  Brancka's,  the  doors  of  Hohenszalras  could  not  be  shut  with- 
out an  open  quarrel  and  scandal  that  would  regale  the  world  and  make  feud 
inevitable  between  her  husband  and  the  whole  race  of  Vasarhely.  The  Vasar- 
hely  knew  the  worthlessness  of  Stefan's  wife,  but  for  the  honor  of  their  name 
they  would  never  admit  that  they  did  so;  they  would  never  fail  to  defend  her. 
Moreover,  .hospitality  of  a  high  and  antique  type  had  always  been  the  first  of 
obligations  upon  all  those  whom  she  descended  from  and  represented.  They 
would  not  have  refused  to  harbor  their  worst  foe  if  he  had  demanded  asylum. 
They  would  not  have  turned  away  sovereign  or  beggar  from  their  gates. 
Those  days  were  gone,  indeed,  but  their  high  and  generous  temper  lived  in  her. 
In  the  brief  space  in  which  Hubert,  having  made  the  announcement,  waited 
for  her  commands,  she  had  struggled  with  her  own  repugnance  and  conquered 
it.  She  had  told  herself  that  to  turn  Stefan's  wife  from  her  doors  would  be 
the  mere  vulgar  melodrama  of  a  common  and  undignified  anger.  After  all,  she 
knew  nothing:  therefore  she  traversed  the  house  to  receive  her  unasked  guest, 
and  gave  her  welcome  without  any  pretence  of  cordiality  or  friendship,  but  with 
a  perfect  and  unhesitating  politeness  void  of  all  offence. 

Olga  Brancka  had  been  profuse  in  her  apologies  and  expressions  of  regret, 
but  she  had  at  once  let  her  carriage,  hired  at  Sanct  Johann,  with  its  four  post- 
horses  changed  at  Matrey,  be  taken  to  the  stables,  and  had  gone  herself  to  her 
old  apartments,  where  in  little  time  her  two  maids  had  changed  her  heavy 
furs  and  travelling  clothes  for  the  costume  of  consummate  simplicity  and 
elegance  in  which  she  now  sat,  putting  forth  her  small  feet  in  rose  satin  shoes 
to  the  warmth  from  the  great  Hirschvogel  stove,  which,  with  its  burnished  and 
enamelled  color,  illumined  one  side  of  the  white  salon. 

Sabran  and  his  wife  both  remained  standing,  he  leaning  his  arm  on  the 
scroll-work  of  the  great  stove,  she  playing  with  the  delicate  ears  of  one  of 
the  hounds.  Madame  Brancka  alone  sat  and  leaned  back  in  her  low  seat, 
quite  content.  She  was  aware  that  she  was  unwelcome,  and  that  her  presence 
was  an  embarrassment  and  worse;  but  the  sense  of  the  wrong  and  cruel  posi- 
tion in  which  she  placed  them  was  sweet  and  pungent  to  her:  she  was  refreshed 
by  the  very  sense  of  dilemma  and  of  danger  which  surrounded  her.  She  had 
her  vengeance  in  her  hand,  and  she  would  not  exhaust  it  quickly,  but  tasted  its 
savor  with  the  slow  care  and  patient  appetite  of  the  connoisseur  in  such  things. 
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She  had  a  Chinese-like  skill  in  patiently  drawing  out  the  prolonged  pangs  of  an 
ingeniously-invented  martyrdom. 

"  Why  do  yon  both  stand  ?  "  she  said,  looking  up  at  him  between  her  half- 
closed  lids.  "  Are  you  standing  to  imply  to  me,  as  we  do  with  monarchs, 
'This  house  is  yours  whilst  you  are  in  it '  ?  I  am  much  obliged,  but  I  should 
sell  it  at  once  if  it  were  really  mine.  It  is  a  splendid,  barbaric  solitude,  like 
Taroc.  We  have  not  been  to  Taroc  this  year.  Stefan  says  Egon  lives 
altogether  with  his  troopers  and  grows  very  morose.  You  hear  trom  him 
sometimes,  I  suppose  ? " 

To  Sabran  it  seemed  as  if  her  half-shut  black  eyes  shot  forth  actual  sparks 
of  fire,  as  she  spoke  the  name  which  he  could  never  hear  without  an  inward 
spasm  of  fear. 

"  Of  course  I  hear  from  Egon,"  said  his  wife.  "  But  he  write^yery  briefly; 
he  was  never  much  of  a  penman.  He  prefers  a  rifle,  a  sword,  a  riding-whip." 

"  I  hear  you  have  called  the  last  child  after  him  ?  Where  are  the  boys  ? 
They  cannot  be  in  bed.  Let  me  see  them.  It  is  surely  their  hour  to  be  here. 
Rene,  ring,  and  send  for  them." 

His  brow  contracted. 

"No;  it  is  late,"  he  said,  abruptly.  "They  would  only  weary  you;  they 
are  barbaric,  like  the  house." 

He  felt  an  extreme  reluctance  to  bring  his  children  into  her  presence,  to 
see  her  speak  to  them,  touch  them;  he  was  longing  passionately  to  seize  her 
and  thrust  her  out  of  the  doors.  As  she  sat  there  in  the  full  light  of  the  many 
wax  candles  burning  around,  sparkling,  imperturbable,  like  a  coquette  of  a 
vaudeville,  with  her  rose  satin,  and  her  white  taffetas,  and  her  lace  ruff,  and  her 
pink  coral  necklace  and  ear-rings,  and  a  little  pink  coral  hand  upholding 
her  curls  in  the  most  studied  disorder,  she  seemed  to  him  the  loathliest  thing 
that  he  had  ever  seen.  He  hated  her  more  intensely  than  he  had  ever  hated 
any  one  in  all  his  life, — even  more  than  he  had  hated  the  traitress  who  had 
sold  him  to  the  Prussians. 

"  Pray  let  me  see  the  children;  I  know  you  never  dine  till  eight,"  she  was 
persisting  to  his  wife,  who  knew  well  that  she  was  entirely  indifferent  to  the 
children,  but  who  was  not  unwilling  for  their  entrance  to  break  the  constraint 
of  what  was  to  her  an  intolerable  trial.  She  did  ring,  and  ordered  their 
presence.  They  soon  came,  making  their  obeisances  with  the  pretty  grave 
courtliness  which  they  were  taught  from  infancy,  Bela  and  Gela  and  Victor 
in  white  velvet  dresses,  while  their  sister,  in  a  frock  of  old  Venetian  point, 
looked  like  a  Stuart  child  painted  by  Vandyck. 

"Ah,  quels  amours!"  cried  Olga  Brancka,  with  admirable  effusion,  as  they! 
kissed  her  hand.     Sabran  turned  away  abruptly,  and,  muttering  a  word  as  to 
some  orders  he  had  to  give  the  stud-groom,  left  the  chamber  without  ceremony,, 
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as  she,  with  an  ardor  wholly  unknown  to  her  own  daughters,  lifted  the  little 
©ttilie  on  her  knee  and  kissed  the  child's  rose-leaf  cheek. 

"  What  lovely  creatures  they  are  !  "  she  said,  in  German;  "and  how  they 
have  grown  since  they  left  Paris.  They  are  all  the  image  of  Rene;  he  must  be 
very  proud.  They  have  all  his  eyes, — those  deep  dark-blue  eyes  like  jewels, 
like  the  depths  of  the  sea." 

"  You  are  very  poetic,"  said  Wanda,  "  but  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
speak  their  praises  in  some  tongue  they  do  not  understand.  The  boys  may 
not  be  hurt,  but  Lili,  as  we  call  her,  is  a  little  vain  already,  though  she  is  so 
young." 

"  Would  you  deny  her  the  birthright  of  her  sex  ?  "  said  Madame  Brancka, 
clasping  her  coral  necklace  round  the  child's  throat.  "  Surely  she  will  have 
lectures  enough  from  her  godmother  against  all  feminine  foibles.  By  the  way, 
where  is  the  princess  ?  " 

"  My  aunt  is  with  the  Lilienhohe." 

"  I  am  grieved  not  to  have  the  pleasure,"  murmured  Madame  Brancka, 
indifferently,  letting  Ottilie  glide  from  her  lap. 

"  Give  back  the  necklace,  liebling"  said  Wanda,  as  she  unclasped  it. 

"No,  no;  I  entreat  you;  let  her  keep  it.  It  is  leagues  too  large,  but  she 
likes  it,  and  when  she  grows  up  she  will  wear  it  and  think  of  me." 

"Pray  take  it,"  said  Wanda,  lifting  it  from  the  child's  little  breast.  "  You 
are  too  kind,  but  they  must  not  be  given  what  they  admire.  It  teaches  them 
bad  habits." 

"  What  severe  rules  !  "  cried  Madame  Brancka.  "  Are  these  poor  babies 
brought  up  on  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Basil  ?  Is  Lili  already  doomed  to  the 
cloister?  You  are  too  austere:  you  should  have  been  an  abbess,  instead  of 
having  all  these  golden-curled  cupidons  about  you.  Where  is  the  youngest 
one,  Egon's  namesake?  " 

"  He  is  in  his  cot,"  said  Gela,  who  was  always  very  direct  in  his  replies, 
and  who  found  himself  addressed  by  her. 

Meantime,  Bela  took  hold  of  his  mother's  hand  and  whispered  to  her, 
"  Mufterchen,  she  is  rude  to  you.  Send  her  away." 

"  My  darling,"  answered  Wanda,  "  when  people  laugh  in  our  own  house 
we  must  let  them  do  it,  even  if  it  be  at  ourselves.  And,  Bela,  to  whisper  is 
very  rude." 

"  Egon  is  so  little,"  continued  Gela,  plaintively.  "  He  cannot  read;  I  do 
not  think  he  ever  will  read  !  " 

"  But  you  could  not  when  you  were  as  small  as  he  ? " 

"  Could  I  not  ? "  said  Gela,  doubtfully,  to  whom  that  time  seemed  many 
centuries  back. 

"  And  Lili,  can  she  read  ? "  said  Madame  Olga,  surpressing  a  yawn. 
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"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Gela;  "at  least,  two-letter  words  she  can;  and  me,  I  read 
to  her." 

"  What  model  children  ! "  cried  Madame  Brancka,  with  a  little  laugh. 
"  And  the  naughty  boy  who  was  in  a  rage  because  he  was  not  permitted  to  go 
to  Chantilly  ?  That  was  Bela,  was  it  not  ?  Bela,  do  you  remember  how  cruel 
your  mother  was,  and  how  you  cried  ?  " 

Bela  looked  at  her,  with  his  blue  eyes  growing  as  stern  and  cold  as  his 
father's. 

"  My  mother  is  always  right,"  he  said,  gallantly.  "  She  knows  what  I  ought 
to  do.  I  do  not  think  I  cried,  meine  gnadige  Frau;  I  never  cry." 

"  Even  the  naughty  boy  has  become  an  angel  !  What  a  wonderful  discipli- 
narian you  are,  Wanda  !  If  your  children  were  not  so  handsome  they  would 
be  insufferable  with  their  goodness.  They  are  very  handsome;  they  are  just 
like  Sabran,  and  yet  they  are  not  at  all  a  Russian  type." 

"Why  should  they  be  Russian?  We  have  no  Russian  blood,"  said  their 
mother,  in  surprise. 

Madame  Brancka  laughed  a  little  confusedly,  and  fluttered  her  feather 
screen. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  I  was  thinking  of,  Rene  always  reminds  me  of  my 
old  friend  Paul  Zabaroff ;  they  are  very  alike." 

"  I  have  seen  the  present  Prince  Zabaroff,"  said  Wanda,  wondering  what 
the  purpose  of  her  guest's  words  were.  "  He  was  not,  as  I  remember  him, 
much  like  M.  de  Sabran." 

"  Oh,  of  course  he  was  not  equal  to  your  Apollo,"  said  Madame  Brancka, 
winding  Ottilie's  long  hair  around  her  fingers. 

"You  have  had  enough  of  them;  they  must  not  worry  you,"  said  their 
mother,  and  she  dismissed  the  children  with  a  word. 

"  In  what  marvellous  control  you  keep  them,"  said  Madame  Olga.  "  Now, 
my  children  never  obeyed  me,  let  me  scream  at  them  as  I  would." 

"  I  do  not  think  screaming  has  much  effect  on  any  one,  young  or  old." 

"  It  paralyzes  a  man.  But  I  suppose  a  child  can  always  out-scream 
one  ?  " 

"  Probably.  A  child  never  respects  any  person  who  loses  their  calmness. 
As  for  men,  you  are  better  versed  in  their  follies  than  I." 

"  But  do  you  and  Rene  absolutely  never  quarrel  ?" 

"  Quarrel  !     My  dear  Olga,  how  very  biirgerlich  an  idea." 

"Do  you  suppose  only  the  burgeois  quarrel?"  said  Madame  Brancka. 
"  Really,  you  live  in  your  enchanted  forest  until  you  forget  what  the  world  is 
like."  And  she  began  an  interminable  history  of  the  scenes  between  a  friend 
of  hers  and  her  husband  and  her  family,  a  quarrel  which  had  ended  in  eonseils 
jtidiciaries  and  separation.  "  It  is  a  cruel  thing  that  there  is  not  one  law  of 
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divorce  for  all  the  world,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  as  she  ended  the  unsavory 
relation.  4<  If  Stefan  and  I  could  only  set  each  other  free,  we  should  have  done 
it  years  and  years  ago." 

"  I  did  not  know  your  griefs  against  Stefan  were  so  great  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  great  griefs  against  him;  he  is  ban  enfant:  but  we  are  both 
ruined,  and  we  both  detest  each  other, — we  do  not  know  very  well  why." 

"  Poor  Mila  and  Marie  !  " 

"  What  has  it  to  do  with  them  ?  They  are  happy  at  Sacre  Cceur,  and  when 
they  come  out  they  will  marry.  Egon  will  be  sure  to  portion  them;  we  cannot. 
We  are  not  like'  you,  who  will  be  able  to  give  a  couple  of  millions  to  Lili  without 
hurting  her  brothers." 

"  Lili's  dot  is  far  enough  in  the  future,"  said  Lili's  mother,  who,  very  weary 
of  the  conversation,  saw  with  relief  the  doors  open,  and  heard  Hubert  announce 
that  dinner  could  be  served.  By  an  opposite  door  Sabran  entered  also,  a 
moment  later.  The  dinner  was  tedious  to  both  him  and  her:  they  alike  found 
it  an  almost  intolerable  penance.  Their  guest  alone  was  gay,  ironical,  at  her 
ease,  and  never  at  a  loss  for  a  topic.  Sabran  looked  at  her  now  and  then  with 
absolute  wonder  coming  over  him  as  to  whether  he  had  not  dreamed  of  that 
evening  in  Paris,  alone  beside  her,  with  the  smell  of  the  jessamine  and  orange- 
buds,  and  the  moonbeams  crossing  her  white  throat,  her  auburn  curls.  Was  it 
possible  that  a  woman  lived  with  such  incredible  self-control,  insolence,  shame- 
lessness  ?  There  was  not  a  shadow  of  consciousness  in  her  regard,  not  a 
moment  of  uneasiness  in  her  manner.  Except  the  one  passing  faint  flush 
which  had  come  on  her  face  at  his  words  of  greeting,  there  was  not  a  single 
sign  that  she  was  other  than  the  most  innocent  of  women.  The  impatience, 
the  disgust,  the  amazement  which  were  in  him  were  too  strong  for  his  worldly 
tact  and  composure  altogether  to  conquer  them;  his  eyes  were  downcast,  his 
words  were  studied  or  irrelevant,  his  discomposure  was  evident;  he  felt  as 
reluctant  to  meet  the  gaze  of  his  wife  as  that  of  his  enemy.  In  vain  did  he 
endeavor  to  sustain  equably  the  airy  nothings  of  the  usual  dinner-table  conver- 
sation. He  was  sensible  of  an  effort  too  great  for  art  to  cover  it;  he  felt  that 
there  was  a  strange  sound  in  his  voice,  he  fancied  the  very  men  waiting  upon 
him  must  be  conscious  of  his  embarrassment.  If  he  could  have  turned  her 
out  of  the  house  he  would  have  been  at  peace,  for,  after  all,  her  offences  were 
much  greater  than  his  own;  but  to  be  compelled  to  sit  motionless  whilst  she 
called  his  wife  caressing  names,  broke  her  bread,  and  would  sleep  under  her 
roof,  was  absolute  torture  to  him. 

When  they  went  back  again  to  the  white-room  he  sat  down  at  the  piano, 
glad  to  find  a  temporary  refuge  in  music  from  the  embarrassment  of  her 
presence. 

"  He  cannot  have  spoken  to  Wanda  ?  "  she  thought,  uneasy  for  the  first 
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time,  as  she  glanced  at  Sabran,  who  was  playing  with  his  usual  maestria  a  con- 
certo of  Schubert's.  With  the  plea  that  her  long  journey  post  had  fatigued 
her,  she  asked  leave  to  retire  when  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  filled  with  scien- 
tific and  intricate  melody,  which  had  spared  them  the  effort  of  further  conver- 
sation. Her  host  and  hostess  accompanied  her  to  the  guest-chambers,  with 
the  courtesy  which  was  an  antique  custom  of  the  Schloss,  as  of  all  Austrian 
country-houses.  Their  leave-taking  on  the  threshold  was  cold,  but  studied  in 
politeness;  the  door  closed  on  her,  and  Sabran  and  his  wife  returned  along  the 
corridor  together. 

His  heart  beat  heavily  with  apprehension:  he  dreaded  her  'next  word.  To 
his  relief,  to  his  surprise,  she  said  simply  to  him, — 

"  It  is  very  early.  I  will  go  and  write  to  Rothwand  about  the  mines.  Will 
you  come  and  tell  me  again  all  you  said  about  them  ?  I  have  half  forgotten. 
Or,  if  you  would  rather  do  nothing  to-night,  I  have  other  letters  to  look  over, 
and  I  will  go  to  my  own  room." 

"I  will  come  there,"  he  said;  and,  though  he  was  well  used  to  her  strong 
self-control  and  forbearance,  he  felt  amazed  at  the  force  of  these  now,  and  was 
moved  to  a  passionate  gratitude.  "  Any  other  woman,"  he  thought,  '-would 
have  torn  me  asunder  to  know  what  there  has  been  between  me  and  her  guest. 
She  does  not  even  speak;  and  yet  God  knows  how  she  loves  me  !  She  trusts 
me,  and  she  will  not  weary  me,  nor  importune  me,  nor  seem  to  suspect  me 
with  doubt.  Who  shall  be  worthy  of  that  ?  How  can  I  rid  her  house  of  this 
insult  ?  The  other  shall  go:  she  shall  go  if  I  put  her  out  with  public  shame 
before  my  servants.  Would  to  heaven  that  to  kill  such  as  she  is  were  no  more 
murder  than  to  slay  a  vicious  beast  or  a  poisonous  worm  ! " 

He  followed  his  wife  into  the  octagon  room,  where  all  her  private  papers 
were.  There  were  details  of  a  mine  in  Galicia  which  were  disquieting  and 
troublesome;  on  the  previous  day  they  had  agreed  together  what  to  do,  but 
before  she  had  answered  her  inspector,  fresh  details  had  come  in  by  the  post- 
bag,  whilst  he  had  been  chamois-hunting.  She  sat  down  and  handed  him  these 
fresh  reports. 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  that  will  alter  your  decisions,"  she  said. 
"  But  read  them,  and  tell  me,  and  I  will  then  write." 

He  drew  the  documents  from  her,  and  began  to  peruse  them,  but  his  hand 
shook  a  little  as  he  held  the  papers;  his  eyes  were  not  clear,  his  mind  was  not 
free.  He  laid  them  down  and  looked  at  her;  she  was  seated  near  him.  She 
was  paler  than  usual,  and  her  face  was  grave,  but  she  seemed  quite  absorbed 
in  what  she  did,  as  she  added  figures  together  and  made  a  quick  precis  of  the 
reports  she  had  received.  Her  left  hand  lay  on  the  table  as  she  wrote;  on 
the  great  diamond  of  the  bague  d" alliance,  the  only  gift  which  he  had  presumed 
to  offer  her  on  their  marriage,  the  light  was  sparkling:  it  looked  like  a  cluster 
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of  dewdrops  on  a  lily.     He  took  that  hand  on  a  sudden   impulse  of  infinite 
reverence,  and  raised  to  his  lips. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  a  mist  of  tears  came  in  her  eyes  that  were  tears  of 
pleasure,  of  relief,  of  restrained  emotion  comforted;  the  gesture  gave  her  all 
the  reassurance  that  she  cared  to  have;  she  was  sure  then  that  Olga  Brancka 
had  never  made  him  false  to  his  honor  and  hers.  She  said  nothing  to  him  of 
what  was  foremost  in  the  minds  of  both.  She  held  the  value  of  silence  high. 
She  thought  that  there  were  things  of  which  merely  to  speak  seemed  a  species 
of  dishonor.  A  single  word  ill  said  is  so  often  the  "  little  rift  within  the  lute 
which  makes  the  music  dumb." 

She  went  to  rest  content;  but  he  was  none  the  less  ill  at  ease,  disturbed, 
offended,  and  violently  offended,  at  the  presence  of  his  temptress  under  the 
roof  of  Hohenszalras.  It  was  an  outrage  to  all  he  loved  and  respected, — an 
outrage  to  which  he  was  determined  to  put  an  end.  The  only  possible  way  to 
do  so  was  to  see  her  himself  alone.  He  could  not  visit  her  in  her  apartments; 
he  could  not  summon  her  to  his;  if  he  waited  for  chance  he  might  wait  for 
days.  The  insolence  which  had  brought  her  here  would  probably,  he  reasoned, 
keep  her  here  some  time,  and  he  was  resolved  that  she  should  not  pass  another 
night  in  the  same  house  with  his  wife  and  his  children. 

Long  after  Wanda  had  gone  to  sleep  he  sat  alone,  thinking  and  perplexing 
himself  with  many  a  scheme,  each  of  which  he  dismissed  as  impracticable  and 
likely  to  draw  that  attention  from  his  household  which  he  most  desired  to  avoid. 
He  slept  ill,  scarcely  at  all,  and  rose  before  daybreak:  when  he  was  dressed 
he  sent  his  man  to  ask  Greswold  to  come  to  him.  The  old  physician,  who 
usually  got  up  before  the  sun,  soon  obeyed  his  summons,  and  anxiously  inquired 
what  need  there  was  of  him. 

"  Dear  professor,"  said  Sabran,  with  that  gracious  kindliness  which  always 
won  his  listener's  heart,  "you  were  my  earliest  friend  here;  you  are  the  tutor 
of  my  sons;  you  are  an  old  man,  a  wise  man,  and  a  prudent  man.  I  want  you 
to  understand  something  without  my  explaining  it:  I  do  not  desire  or  intend 
the  Countess  Brancka  to  be  the  guest  of  my  wife  for  another  day." 

Greswold  looked  up  quickly:  he  knew  the  character  of  Stefan  Brancka's  wife, 
he  guessed  the  rest. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  he  said,  simply.     "  Pray  command  me." 

" Do  this,"  said  Sabran.  "Make  some  excuse  to  see  her;  say  that  the 
chaplain,  or  that  my  wife,  has  sent  you,  say  anything  you  choose  to  get  admitted 
to  her  rooms  in  the  visitors'  gallery.  When  you  see  her  alone,  say  to  her 
frankly,  brutally  if  you  like,  that  I  say  she  must  leave  Hohenszalras.  She  can 
make  any  excuse  she  pleases,  invent  any  despatch  to  recall  herself,  but  she 
must  go.  I  do  not  pretend  to  put  any  gloss  upon  it;  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so. 
I  want  her  to  know  that  I  do  not  permit  her  to  remain  under  the  same  roof 
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with  my  wife."  The  old  physician's  face  grew  grave  and  troubled;  he  foresaw 
difficulty  and  pain  for  those  whom  he  loved  and  to  whom  he  owed  his  bread. 

"  I  am  to  give  her  no  explanation  ? "  he  said,  doubtfully. 

"  She  will  need  none,"  said  Sabran,  curtly. 

Greswold  was  mute.  After  a  pause  of  some  moments,  he  said,  with 
hesitation, — 

"  By  all  I  have  heard  of  the  Countess  Brancka,  I  am  much  afraid  she  will 
not  be  moved  by  such  a  message  delivered  by  any  one  so  insignificant  as 
myself;  but  what  you  desire  me  to  do  I  will  do,  only  I  pray  you  do  not  blame 
me  if  I  fail.  You  are,  of  course,  indifferent  to  her  certain  indignation,  to  her 
possible  violence  ? " 

"  I  am  indifferent  to  everything,"  said  Sabran,  with  rising  impatience, 
"  except  to  the  outrage  which  her  presence  here  is  to  the  Countess  von  Szalras." 

"  Allow  me  one  question,  my  marquis,"  said  Greswold.  "  Is  our  lady  your 
wife  aware  that  the  presence  of  her  cousin's  wife  is  an  indignity  to  herself  ? " 

Sabran  hesitated. 

"  Yes  and  no,"  he  answered,  at  last.  "  She  knew  something  in  Paris,  but 
she  does  not  know  or  imagine  all,  nor  a  tithe  part,  of  what  Madame  Brancka  is." 

"  I  go  at  once,"  said  the  old  man,  without  more  words,  "  though  of  course 
the  lady  will  not  be  awake  for  some  hours.  I  will  ask  to  see  her  maids.  I 
shall  learn  then  when  I  can  with  any  chance  of  success  get  admittance.  You 
will  not  write  a  word  by  me  ?  Would  it  not  offend  her  less  ?  " 

"  I  desire  to  offend  her,"  said  Sabran,  with  a  vibration  of  intense  passion  in 
his  voice.  "  No;  I  will  not  write  to  her.  She  is  a  woman  who  has  studied 
Talleyrand:  she  would  hang  you  if  she  had  a  single  line  from  your  pen.  If  I 
wrote,  God  knows  what  evil  she  would  not  twist  out  of  it.  She  hates  me  and 
she  hates  my  wife.  It  must  be  war  to  the  knife." 

Greswold  bowed  and  went  out,  asking  no  more. 

Sabran  passed  the  next  three  hours  in  a  state  of  almost  uncontrollable 
impatience. 

It  was  the  pleasant  custom  at  Hohenszalras  for  every  one  to  have  their 
first  meal  in  their  own  apartments  at  any  hour  that  they  chose,  but  he  and 
Wanda  usually  breakfasted  together  by  choice  in  the  little  Saxe  room,  when 
the  weather  was  cold.  The  cold  without  made  the  fire-glow  dancing  on  the 
embroidered  roses,  and  the  gay  Watteau  panels,  and  the  carpet  of  lambs'  skins, 
and  the  coquettish  Meissen  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  seem  all  the  warmer 
and  more  cheerful  by  contrast.  Here  he  had  been  received  on  the  first  morn- 
ing of  his  visit  to  Hohenszalras:  here  they  had  breakfasted  in  the  early  days 
after  their  marriage;  here  they  had  a  thousand  happy  memories. 

Into  that  room  he  could  not  go  this  morning.  He  sent  his  valet  with  a 
message  to  his  wife,  saying  that  he  would  remain  in  his  own  room,  being 
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fatigued  from  the  sport  of  the  previous  day.  When  they  brought  him  his 
breakfast  he  could  not  touch  it.  He  drank  a  little  strong  coffee  and  a  great 
glass  of  iced  water;  he  could  take  nothing  else.  He  paced  up  and  down  his 
own  chambers  in  almost  unendurable  suspense.  If  he  had  been  wholly 
innocent  he  would  have  been  less  agitated,  but  he  could  not  pardon  himself 
the  mad  imprudences  and  follies  with  which  he  had  pandered  to  the  vanities 
and  provoked  the  passions,  of  this  hateful  woman.  If  she  refused  to  go  he 
almost  resolved  to  tell  all  as  it  had  passed  to  his  wife,  not  sparing  himself. 
The  three  or  four  hours  that  went  by  after  Greswold  had  left  him  appeared  to 
him  like  whole,  long,  tedious  days. 

The  men  came  as  usual  to  him  for  his  orders  as  to  horses,  sport,  or  other 
matters,  but  he  could  not  attend  to  them;  he  hardly  even  heard  what  they 
said,  and  dismissed  them  impatiently.  When  at  last  the  heavy,  slow  tread  of 
the  old  physician  was  heard  in  the  corridor,  he  went  eagerly  to  his  door,  and 
himself  admitted  Greswold. 

The  professor  spread  out  his  hands  with  a  deprecating  gesture. 

"  I  have  done  my  best.  But  may  I  never  pass  such  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
again  !  She  will  not  go." 

"  She  will  not  ?  "  Sabran's  face  flushed  darkly,  his  eyes  kindled  with  deep 
wrath.  "  She  defies  me,  then  ? " 

"  She  evidently  deems  herself  strong  enough  to  defy  you.  She  laughed  at 
me;  she  spoke  to  me  as  though  I  were  one  of  the  scullions  or  the  sweepers;  she 
menaced  me  as  if  we  were  still  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  a  word,  she  is  not  to 
be  moved  by  me.  She  bade  me  tell  you  that  if  you  wish  her  out  of  your  wife's 
house  you  must  have  the' courage  to  say  so  yourself." 

"Courage  !  "  echoed  Sabran.  "It  is  not  courage  that  will  be  any  match 
for  her;  it  is  not  courage  that  will  rid  one  of  her;  she  knows  the  difficulty  in 
which  I  am.  I  cannot  betray  her  to  her  husband.  No  man  can  ever  do  that. 
I  cannot  risk  a  quarrel,  a  scandal,  a  duel,  with  the  relatives  of  my  wife.  I 
cannot  put  her  out  of  the  house,  as  I  might  do  if  she  had  no  relationship  with 
the  Vasarhely  and  the  Szalras.  She  knows  that;  she  relies  upon  it." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  physician,  very  gently,  "  will  you  pardon  me  one 
question?  Is  the  offence  done  to  the  Countess  von  Szalras  by  Madame 
Brancka  altogether  on  her  aide  ?  Are  you  wholly  (pardon  me  the  word) 
wholly  blameless  ? " 

"  Not  altogether,"  said  Sabran,  frankly,  with  a  deep  color  on  his  face.  "  I 
have  been  culpable  of  folly,  but  in  the  sense  you  mean  I  have  been  quite 
guiltless.  If  I  had  been  guilty  in  that  sense,  I  would  not  have  returned  to 
Hohenszalras  !  " 

"  I  thank  you  for  so  much  confidence  in  me,"  said  Greswold.  "  I  only 
wanted  to  know  so  far,  because  I  would  suggest  that  you  should  send  for 
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Prince  Egon  and  simply  tell  him  as  much  as  you  have  told  me.  Egon  Vasar- 
hely  is  the  soul  of  honor,  and  he  has  great  authority  over  the  members  of  his 
own  family.  He  will  make  his  sister-in-law  leave  here  without  any  scandal." 

"  There  are  reasons  why  I  cannot  take  Prince  Vasarhely  into  my  confidence 
in  this  matter,"  said  Sabran,  with  hesitation.  "  That  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
for  a  moment.  Is  there  no  other  way  ?  " 

"  See  her  yourself.  She  imagines  you  will  not,  perhaps  she  thinks  you 
dare  not,  say  these  things  to  her  yourself." 

"  See  her  alone  ?     What  will  my  wife  suppose  ?  " 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  frankly  to  say  to  my  lady  that  you  have  need  to 
see  her  so  ?  Pardon  me,  my  dear  lord,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  straight 
way  is  the  best  to  take  with  our  Countess  Wanda.  The  only  thing  which  she 
might  very  bitterly  resent,  which  she  might  perhaps  never  forgive,  would  be 
concealment,  insincerity,  want  of  good  faith.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  counsel 
you,  I  would  most  strongly  advocate  your  saying  honestly  to  her  that  you 
know  that  of  Madame  Brancka  which  makes  you  hold  her  an  unfit  guest 
here,  and  that  you  are  about  to  see  that  lady  alone  to  induce  her  to  leave  the 
castle  without  open  rupture." 

Sabran  listened,  stung  sharply  in  his  conscience  by  every  one  of  the  simple 
and  honest  words.  When  Greswold  spoke  of  his  wife  as  ready  to  pardon  any 
offences  except  those  of  falseness  and  concealment,  his  soul  shrank  as  the  flesh 
shrinks  from  the  touch  of  caustic. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said,  with  effort.  "  But,  my  dear  Greswold,  though  I 
am  not  absolutely  guilty,  as  you  were  led  for  a  moment  to  think,  I  am  not 
absolutely  blameless.  I  was  sensible  of  the  fatal  attraction  of  an  unscrupulous 
person.  I  was  never  faithless  to  my  wife,  either  in  spirit  or  act,  but  you  know 
there  are  miserable  sensual  temptations  which  counterfeit  passion,  though  they 
do  not  possess  it;  there  are  unspeakable  follies  from  which  men  at  no  age  are 
safe.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  coward  like  the  father  of  mankind,  and  throw  the 
blame  upon  a  woman,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  old  answer  is  often  still  the  true 
one,  'The  woman  tempted  me.'  I  am  not  wholly  innocent;  I  played  with  fire, 
and  was  surprised,  like  an  idiot,  when  it  burnt  me.  I  would  say  as  much  as 
this  to  my  wife  (and  it  is  the  whole  truth)  if  it  were  only  myself  who  would  be 
hurt  or  lowered  by  the  telling  of  it;  but  I  cannot  do  her  such  dishonor  as  I 
should  seem  to  do  by  the  mere  relation  of  it.  She  esteems  me  as  so  much 
stronger  and  wiser  than  I  am;  she  has  so  very  noble  an  ideal  of  me:  how  can 
I  pull  all  that  down  with  my  own  hands,  and  say  to  her,  '  I  am  as  weak  and 
unstable  as  any  one  of  them  '  ?  " 

Greswold  listened  and  smiled  a  little. 

"  Perhaps  the  Countess  knows  more  than  you  think,  dear  sir:  she  is  capable 
of  immense  self-control,  and  her  feeling  for  you  is  not  the  ordinary  selfish  love 
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of  ordinary  women.     If  I  were  you  I  should  tell  her  everything.     Speak  to  her 
as  you  speak  to  me." 

"  I  cannot !  " 

"  That  is  for  you  to  judge,  sir,"  said  the  old  physician. 

"  I  cannot !  "  repeated  Sabran,  with  a  look  of  infinite  distress.  "  I  cannot 
tell  my  wife  that  any  other  woman  has  had  influence  on  me,  even  for  five 
seconds.  I  think  it  is  St.  Augustine  who  says  that  it  is  possible,  in  the  endeavor 
to  be  truthful,  to  convey  an  entirely  false  impression.  An  utterly  false  im- 
pression would  be  conveyed  to  her  if  I  made  her  suppose  that  any  other  than 
herself  had  ever  been  loved  by  me  in  any  measure  since  my  marriage;  and 
how  should  one  make  such  a  mind  as  hers  comprehend  all  the  baseness 
and  fever  and  folly  of  a  man's  mere  caprice  of  the  senses  ?  It  would  be 
impossible. 

Greswold  was  silent. 

"  You  do  not  see  how  difficult  even  such  a  confession  as  that  would  be," 
Sabran  insisted,  with  irritation.  "  Were  you  in  my  place  you  would  feel  as 
I  feel." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Greswold.  "  But  I  believe  not.  I  believe,  sir,  that  you 
underrate  the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  humanity  which  the  Countess 
von  Szalras  possesses,  and  that  you  also  underrate  the  extent  of  her  sympathy 
and  the  elasticity  of  her  pardon." 

Sabran  sighed  restlessly. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  One  thing  only  I  know, — the  wife  of  Stefan 
Brancka  shall  not  remain  here." 

"  Then,  sir,  you  must  be  the  one  to  say  so  or  to  write  it.  She  will  heed  no 
one  except  yourself.  Perhaps  it  is  natural.  I  am  nothing  more  in  the  sight 
of  a  great  lady  like  that  than  Hubert  or  Otto  would  be.  She  does  not  think 
I  am  of  fit  station  to  go  to  her  as  your  ambassador." 

"  You  would  disown  her  if  she  were  your  daughter  ! "  said  Sabran,  with 
bitter  contempt.  "  Well,  I  will  see  her.  I  will  say  a  word  to  the  Countess  von 
Szalras  first." 

"  Say  all,"  suggested  Greswold. 

Sabran  shook  his  head  and  passed  quickly  through  the  suite  of  sleeping 
and  dressing-chambers  to  the  little  Saxe  salon,  where  he  thought  it  possible 
that  Wanda  might  still  be.  He  found  her  there  alone.  She  had  opened  one 
of  the  casements,  and  was  speaking  with  a  gardener.  The  autumnal  scent 
of  wet  earth  and  fallen  leaves  came  into  the  room;  the  air  without  was  cold, 
but  sunbeams  were  piercing  the  mist;  the  darkness  of  the  cedars  and  the  yews 
made  the  airy  and  brilliant  grace  of  the  eighteenth-century  room  seem  all  the 
brighter.  She  herself,  in  a  sacque  of  brocaded  silk,  with  quantities  of  old 
French  lace  falling  down  it,  seemed  of  the  time  of  those  gracious  ladies 
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that  were  painted  on  the  panels.  She  turned  as  she  heard  his  step,  a  red 
rose  in  her  fingers  which  she  had  just  gathered  from  the  boughs  about  the 
windows. 

"  The  last  rose  of  the  year,  I  am  afraid;  for  I  never  count  those  of  the  hot- 
houses," she  said,  as  she  brought  it  to  him. 

He  kissed  her  hand  as  he  took  it  from  her;  she  suddenly  perceived  the 
expression  of  distress  and  of  preoccupation  on  his  face. 

"Is  there  anything  the  matter  ?  "  she  asked;  "  did  you  overstrain  yourself 
yesterday  on  the  hills  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  quickly,  then  added,  with  hesitation,  "  Wanda,  I  have 
to  see  Madame  Brancka  alone  this  morning.  Will  you  be  angered,  or  will  you 
trust  me  ? " 

For  a  moment  her  eyebrows  drew  together,  and  the  haughtier,  colder  look 
that  he  dreaded  came  on  her  face, — the  look  that  came  there  when  her  children 
disobeyed  or  her  stewards  offended  her,  the  look  which  told  how,  beneath  the 
womanly  sweetness  and  serenity  of  her  temper,  were  the  imperious  habit  and 
the  instincts  of  authority  inherited  from  centuries  of  dominant  nobility.  In 
another  instant  or  two  she  had  controlled  her  impulse  of  displeasure.  She 
said,  gravely,  but  very  gently,— 

"  Of  course  I  trust  you.  You  know  best  what  you  wish,  what  yon  are  called 
on  to  do.  Never  think  that  you  need  give  explanation  or  ask  permission  to  or 
of  me.  That  is  not  the  man's  part  in  marriage." 

"But  I  would  not  have  you  suspect " 

"  I  never  suspect,"  she  said,  more  haughtily.  "  Suspicion  degrades  two 
people.  Listen,  my  love.  In  Paris  I  saw,  I  heard,  more  than  you  thought. 
The  world  never  leaves  one  in  ignorance  or  in  peace.  I  neither  suspected  you 
nor  spied  upon  you.  I  left  you  free.  You  returned  to  me,  and  I  knew  then 
that  I  had  done  wisely.  I  could  never  comprehend  the  passion  and  pleasure 
that  some  women  take  in  hawks  only  kept  by  a  hood,  in  hounds  only  held  by 
a  leash.  WThat  is  allegiance  worth  unless  it  be  voluntary  ?  For  the  rest,  if  the 
wife  of  my  cousin  be  a  worse  woman  than  I  think,  do  not  tell  me  so.  I  do  not 
desire  to  know  it.  She  was  the  idol  of  my  dead  brother's  youth;  she  once 
entered  this  house  as  his  bride.  Her  honor  is  ours." 

A  flush  passed  over  her  husband's  face.  "  You  are  the  noblest  woman  that 
lives,"  he  said,  in  a  hushed  and  reverent  voice.  He  stooped  almost  timidly 
and  kissed  her;  then  he  bowed  very  low,  as  though  she  were  a  queen  and  he 
her  courtier,  and  left  her. 

u  That  devil  shall  leave  her  house  before  another  night  is  down  !  "  he  said 
in  his  own  thoughts,  as  he  took  his  way  across  the  great  building  to  Olga 
Brancka's  apartments.  He  had  the  red  autumn  rose  she  had  gathered  in  his 
hand  as  he  went.  Instinctively  he  slipped  it  within  his  coat  as  he  drew  near 
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the  doors  of  the  guests'  corridor:   it  was  too  sacred  for  him  to  have  it  made 
the  subject  of  a  sneer  or  of  a  smile. 

Wanda  remained  in  the  little  Watteau  room.  A  certain  sense  of  fear — a 
thing  so  unfamiliar,  so  almost  unknown  to  her — came  upon  her  as  the  flowered 
satin  of  the  door-hangings  fell  behind  him,  and  his  steps  passed  away  down  the 
passages  without.  The  bright  pictured  panels  of  the  shepherds  in  court  suits, 
and  the  milkmaids  in  hoops  and  paniers,  smiling  amidst  the  sunny  landscapes 
of  their  artificial  Arcadia;  the  gay  and  courtly  figures  of  the  Meissen  china, 
and  the  huge  bowls,  filled  with  the  gorgeous  deep-hued  flowers  of  the  autumn 
season;  the  singing  of  a  little  wren  perched  on  a  branch  of  a  yew,  the  distant 
trot  of  ponies'  feet  as  the  children  rode  along  the  unseen  avenues,  the  happy 
barking  of  dogs  that  were  going  with  them,  the  smell  of  wet  grass  and  of  leaves 
freshly  dropped,  the  swish  of  a  gardener's  birch  broom  sweeping  the  turf 
beneath  the  cedars, — all  these  remained  on  her  mind  forever  afterwards,  with 
that  cruel  distinctness  which  always  paints  the  scene  of  our  last  happy  hours  in 
such  undying  colors  on  the  memory  of  the  brain.  She  never,  from  that  day, 
willingly  entered  the  pretty  chamber,  with  its  air  of  coquetry  and  stateliness, 
and  its  little  gay  court  of  porcelain  people.  She  had  gathered  there  the  last 
rose  of  the  year. 
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HE  was  so  passionately  angered  against  the  invader  of  his  domestic  peace, 
he  was  so  profoundly  touched  by  the  nobility  and  faith  of  his  wife,  that  he 
went  to  Olga  Brancka's  presence  without  fear  or  hesitation,  possessed  only  by 
a  man's  natural  and  honest  indignation  at  an  insult  passed  upon  what  he  most 
venerated  upon  earth. 

One  of  his  own  servants,  who  was  seated  in  the  corridor,  in  readiness  for 
the  Countess  Brancka's  orders,  flung  wide  the  door  which  opened  into  the 
vestibule  of  the  suite  of  guest-chambers  allotted  to  this  most  hated  guest,  and 
said  to  his  master, — 

"  The  most  noble  lady  bade  me  say  that  she  waited  for  your  Excellency." 

"  The  brazen  wretch  !  "  murmured  Sabran,  as  he  crossed  the  ante-chamber 
and  entered  the  small  saloon  adjoining  it, — a  room  hung  with  Flemish  tapestries 
and  looking  out  on  the  Szalrassee. 

Olga  Brancka  was  seated  in  one  of  the  long  low  tapestried  chairs:  she  did 
not  move  or  speak  as  he  approached:  she  only  looked  up  with  a  smile  in  her 
eyes.  He  wished  she  would  have  risen  in  fury;  it  would  have  made  his  errand 
easier.  It  was  difficult  to  say  to  her  in  cold  blood  that  which  he  had  to  say. 
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But  he  loathed  her  so  utterly  as  he  saw  her  indolent  and  graceful  posture,  and 
the  calm  smile  in  her  eyes,  that  he  was  indifferent  how  he  should  hurt  her,  what 
outrage  he  should  offer  to  her.  He  went  straight  up  to  where  she  sat,  and 
without  any  preface  said,  almost  brutally, — 

"  Madame  Brancka,  you  affected  not  to  understand  my  message  through 
Greswold;  you  will  not  misunderstand  me  now  when  I  repeat  that  you  must 
leave  the  house  of  my  wife  before  another  night." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Olga  Brancka,  with  nonchalance,  moving  the  Indian  bangles 
on  her  wrist,  and  gazing  calmly  into  the  air.  "  I  am  to  leave  the  house  of  your 
wife, — of  my  cousin,  who  was  once  my  sister-in-law  ?  And  will  you  tell  me 
why  ? " 

Sabran  flushed  with  passion. 

"You  have  a  short  memory,  I  believe,  countess;  at  least  your  lovers  have 
said  so  in  Paris,"  he  answered,  recklessly.  "  But  I  think  if  your  remembrance 
could  carry  you  back  to  the  last  evening  I  had  the  honor  to  see  you  in  your 
hotel,  you  will  not  force  me  to  the  brutality  and  coarseness  of  further 
explanation." 

"  Ah  ! "  she  said  tranquilly  once  more,  in  an  unvaried  tone,  clasping  her 
hands  behind  her  head  and  having  both  backward  against  the  cushions  of 
her  chair,  whilst  her  eyes  still  smiled  with  an  abstracted  gaze.  "  How  scrupu- 
lous you  are  about  trifles  !  Why  not  about  great  things,  my  friend  ?  What 
does  Holy  Writ  tell  us  ?  One  strains  at  a  gnat  and  swallows  a  camel.  I  have 
heard  a  professor  of  Hebrew  say  that  the  Latin  translation  is  not  correct, 
but " 

"  Madame,"  said  Sabran,  sternly,  controlling  his  rage  with  difficulty, 
"pardon  me,  but  I  can  have  no  trifling.  I  give  you  time  and  occasion  to 
make  any  excuses  that  you  please,  but,  once  for  all,  you  will  leave  here  before 
nightfall." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Olga  Brancka,  for  the  third  time;  "  and  if  I  do  not  choose  to 
comply  with  your  desire,  how  do  you  intend  to  enforce  it  ? " 

"  That  will  be  my  affair." 

"  You  will  make  a  scene  with  my  husband  ?  That  will  be  theatrical  and 
useless.  Stefan  is  one  of  those  men  who  are  always  swearing  at  their  wives  in 
private,  but  in  public  never  admit  that  their  wives  are  otherwise  than  saints. 
Those  men  do  not  mind  being  cheated,  but  they  will  never  let  others  say  that 
they  are  so:  amour-propre  cThomme." 

Sabran  could  have  struck  her.  He  reined  in  his  wrath  with  more  difficulty 
every  moment. 

"I  have  no  doubt  your  psychology  is  correct,  and  has  taught  you  all  the 
weaknesses  of  our  idiotic  sex,"  he  said,  bitterly.  "  But  you  must  pardon  me  if 
I  cannot  spare  time  to  listen  to  your  experiences.  The  Countess  von  Szalras 
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is  aware  that  I  have  come  to  visit  you,  and  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  will  not 
stay  more  than  ten  minutes  in  your  rooms." 

"  You  have  told  her  ?  " 

A  wicked  gleam  flashed  from  under  her  half-shut  eyelids. 

"  I  would  have  told  her, — told  her  all,"  said  Sabran, — "  but  she  stopped  me 
with  my  words  unspoken.  What  think  you -she  said,  madame,  of  you,  who 
are  the  vilest  enemy,  the  only  enemy,  she  has  ?  That  if  you  had  graver  faults 
than  she  knew,  she  wished  not  to  hear  them;  you  were  her  relative,  and  once 
had  been  her  brother's  wife." 

His  voice  had  sternness  and  strong  emotion  in  it.  He  looked  to  see  her 
touched  to  some  shame,  some  humiliation.  But  she  only  laughed  a  little 
languidly,  not  changing  her  attitude. 

"Poor  Wanda  !"  she  said,  softly;  "she  was  always  so  exaggerated, — so 
terribly  moyen-age  and  heroic  !  " 

The  veins  swelled  on  his  forehead  with  his  endeavor  to  keep  down  his  rage. 
He  did  not  wish  to  honor  this  woman  by  bringing  his  wife's  name  into  their 
contention,  and  he  strove  not  to  forget  the  sex  of  his  antagonist. 

"  Madame  Brancka,"  he  said,  with  a  coldness  and  calmness  which  it  cost 
him  hard  to  preserve,  "  this  conversation  is  of  no  use  that  I  can  see.  I  came 
to  tell  you  a  hard  fact,  simply  this,  that  you  must  leave  Hohenszalras  within 
the  next  few  hours.  As  the  master  of  this  house,  I  insist  on  it." 

"  But  how  will  you  accomplish  it  ?  " 

"  I  will  compel  you  to  go,"  said  Sabran,  between  his  teeth,  "  if  I  disgrace 
you  publicly  before  all  my  whole  household.  The  fault  will  not  be  mine.  I 
have  endeavored  to  spare  you;  but  if  you  be  so  dead  to  all  feeling  and  decency 
as  to  think  it  possible  that  the  same  roof  can  shelter  you  and  my  wife,  I  must 
undeceive  you,  however  roughly." 

She  heard  him  patiently  and  smiled  a  little.  "  Disgrace  me  ?  "  she  echoed, 
gently.  "  Count  Brancka  will  kill  you." 

Sabran  signified  by  a  gesture  that  the  possibility  was  profoundly  indifferent 
to  him.  He  turned  to  leave  her. 

"  Understand  me  plainly,"  he  said,  as  he  moved  away.  "  I  leave  it  at  your 
option  to  invent  any  summons,  any  excuse,  as  your  reason  for  your  departure; 
but  if  you  do  not  announce  your  departure  for  this  afternoon,  I  shall  do  what 
I  have  said.  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  good-morning." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Madame  Brancka,  still  very  softly.  "  Are  you 
judicious  to  make  an  enemy  of  me  ?  " 

"  I  much  prefer  you  as  an  enemy,"  said  Sabran,  curtly;  and  he  added,  with 
contemptuous  irony,  "  your  friendship  is  far  more  perilous  than  your  animosity; 
your  compliments  are  like  the  Borgias'  banquets." 

"Ah  !"  said  Olga  Brancka,  once  again,  "you  are  ungrateful,  like  all  men, 
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and  you  are  not  very  wise,  either.  You  forget  that  I  am  the  sister-in-law  of 
Egon  Vasarhely." 

Sabran  could  never  hear  that  name  mentioned  without  a  certain  inward 
tremor,  a  self-consciousness  which  he  could  not  entirely  conceal.  But  he  was 
infuriated,  and  he  answered,  with  reckless  scorn, — 

"  Prince  Vasarhely  is  a  man  of  honor.  He  would  disown  you  if  he  knew 
that  you  offer  yourself  with  the  shamelessness  of  a  declassee,  and  that  you  out- 
rage a  noble  and  unsuspecting  woman  by  forcing  yourself  into  her  home  when 
you  have  failed  in  tempting  her  husband  to  offer  her  the  last  dishonor." 

Her  face  paled  under  the  unveiled  and  unsparing  insults,  but  she  did  not 
lose  her  equanimity. 

"  We  are  very  like  a  scene  of  Sardou's,"  she  said,  with  her  unchangeable 
smile.  "  You  would  have  made  your  fortune  on  the  boards  of  the  Fran£ais  ? 
Why  did  you  not  go  there  instead  of  calling  yourself  Marquis  de  Sabran  ?  It 
would  have  been  wiser." 

He  felt  as  if  a  knife  had  been  plunged  through  his  loins;  all  the  color  left 
his  face.  Had  Vasarhely  told  her  ?  No  !  it  was  impossible.  They  were  mere 
chance  words  of  a  woman  eager  to  insult,  not  knowing  what  she  said.  He 
affected  not  to  hear,  and  with  a  bow  to  her  he  moved  once  more  to  leave  the 
chamber.  But  her  voice  again  arrested  him. 

"  Tell  me  one  thing  before  you  go,"  she  said,  very  gently.  "  Does  Wanda 
know  that  you  are  Vassia  Kazan? " 

She  spoke  with  perfect  moderation  and  simplicity,  not  altering  her  posture 
as  she  lay  back  in  her  tapestried  chair,  but  she  watched  him  with  trepidation. 
She  was  not  altogether  sure  of  facts  she  had  half  guessed,  half  gathered.  She 
had  pieced  details  together  with  infinite  skill,  but  she  could  not  be  absolutely 
certain  of  her  conclusions.  She  watched  him  with  eager  avidity  beneath  her 
smiling  calmness.  If  he  showed  no  consciousness,  her  cast  was  wrong;  she 
would  miss  her  vengeance;  she  would  remain  in  his  power.  But  at  a  glance 
she  saw  her  shaft  had  pierced  straight  home.  He  had  strong  control  and  even 
strong  power  of  dissimulation  in  need;  but  that  name  thrown  at  him  stunned 
him  as  a  stone  might  have  done.  His  face  grew  livid,  he  stood  motionless,  he 
had  no  falsehood  ready,  he  was  taken  off  his  guard:  all  he  realized  was  that 
his  ruin  was  in  the  grasp  of  his  mortal  foe.  His  hold  on  her  was  lost.  His 
authority,  his  strength,  his  dignity,  all  fell  before  those  two  hateful  words, 
"  Vassia  Kazan  !  " 

"  He  has  told  her  ! "  he  thought,  and  the  blood  surged  in  his  brain  and 
made  him  dazed  and  giddy.  He  had  not  told  her.  By  private  investigation, 
by  keen  wit,  by  careful  and  cruel  comparison  of  various  information,  she  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Vassia  Kazan  and  he  who  had  come  from  Mexico 
as  the  grandson  of  the  Marquis  Xavier  de  Sabran  were  one  and  the  same. 
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Certain  she  could  not  be,  but  she  was  near  enough  to  certainty  to  dare  to  cast 
her  stone  at  a  venture.  If  it  missed — she  was  a  woman.  He  could  not  kill 
or  harm  a  woman,  or  call  her  to  account. 

Even  now,  if  he  had  preserved  his  composure  and  turned  on  her  with  a 
calm  challenge,  she  would  have  been  powerless. 

But  he  had  lost  the  habit  of  falsehood;  self-consciousness  made  him  weak; 
he  believed  that  Egon  Vasarhely  had  betrayed  him.  His  lips  were  mute,  his 
tongue  seemed  to  cleave  to  his  mouth.  A  less  keen-sighted  woman  would  have 
read  confusion  on  his  face.  She  was  satisfied. 

"  You  have  not  answered  my  question,"  she  said,  quietly.  "  Does  Wanda 
know  it  ?  Does  such  a  saintly  woman  '  compound  a  felony '  ?  I  believe  a 
false  name  is  a  sort  of  felony,  is  it  not  ?  " 

He  breathed  heavily;  his  eyes  had  a  terrible  look  in  them;  he  put  his  hand 
to  his  heart.  For  a  moment  the  longing  assailed  him  to  spring  upon  her  and 
throttle  her  as  a  man  may  a  dangerous  beast.  He  could  not  speak;  a  leaden 
weight  seemed  to  shut  his  lips. 

He  never  doubted  that  she  knew  his  whole  history  from  Vasarhely. 

"It  was  an  ingenious  device,"  she  pursued,  in  her  honeyed,  even  tones, 
"  but  it  was  scarcely  wise.  Things  are  always  found  out  some  time  or  another; 
at  least,  men's  secrets  are.  A  woman  can  keep  hers.  My  dear  friend,  you  are 
really  a  criminal.  It  is  very  strange  that  Wanda  of  all  people  should  have 
made  such  a  misalliance  and  had  such  an  imposture  passed  off  on  her  !  I 
belong  to  her  family;  I  ought  to  abhor  you;  and  yet  I  can  imagine  your 
temptation  if  I  cannot  forgive  it.  Still,  it  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  not  worthy 
a  man  of  your  wit;  and  in  France,  I  believe,  the  punishment  for  such  an 
assumption  is  some  years'  imprisonment,  and  here,  you  know  (perhaps  you  do 
not  know  ?),  your  marriage  would  be  null  and  void  if  she  chose." 

He  made  a  moveme*nt  towards  her,  and  for  the  moment,  though  she  was  a 
woman  of  great  courage,  her  spirit  quailed  before  the  look  she  met. 

"  Hold  your  peace  !  "  he  said,  savagely.  "  Speak  truth,  if  you  can.  What 
has  Vasarhely  told  you  ?  " 

Vasarhely  had  told  her  nothing,  but  she  looked  him  full  in  the  face  with 
perfect  serenity  and  answered,  "  All  !  " 

He  never  doubted  her,  he  could  not  doubt  her:  what  she  said  was  met  by 
too  full  confirmation  from  his  memory  and  his  conscience. 

"  He  gave  me  his  word,"  he  muttered. 

She  smiled.  "  His  word  to  you,  when  he  is  in  love  with  your  wife  ?  The 
miracle  is  that  he  has  not  told  her.  She  would  divorce  you,  and  after  a  decent 
interval  I  daresay  she  would  marry  him,  if  only  pour  balayer  la  chose.  For  a 
man  so  devoted  to  her  as  you  are,  you  have  certainly  contrived  to  outrage  and 
injure  her  in  the  most  complete  manner.  Mon  beau  marquis !  to  think  how 
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fooled  we  all  were  all  the  time  by  you  !  How  haughty  you  were,  how  fastidi- 
ous, how  patrician  !  " 

He  leaned  against  the  high  column  of  the  enamelled  stove  and  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hands.  He  was  unnerved,  unstrung,  half  paralyzed.  The  blow 
had  fallen  on  him  without  preparation  or  defence  being  possible  to  him.  His 
thoughts  were  all  in  confusion;  one  thing  alone  he  knew, — he,  and  all  he  loved, 
were  in  the  power  of  a  merciless  woman,  who  would  no  more  spare  them  than 
the  sloughi  astride  the  antelope  will  let  go  its  quivering  flesh. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  a  contemptuous  wonder  came  upon  her  that  a  man 
could  be  so  easily  beaten,  so  easily  betrayed  into  tacit  confession.  She  ignored 
the  power  of  conscience,  for  she  did  not  know  it  herself. 

She  thought  with  scorn,  "  Why  did  he  not  deny,  deny  boldly,  as  I  should 
have  done  in  his  place  ?  He  would  have  twisted  my  weapon  out  of  my  hand 
at  once.  I  know  so  little,  and  I  could  prove  nothing  !  But  he  is  unnerved  at 
once,  just  because  it  is  true  !  Men  are  all  imbeciles.  If  he  had  only  denied 
and  questioned  me,  he  must  have  found  that  Egon  had  told  me  nothing." 

And  she  watched  him  with  derision. 

In  truth,  she  knew  so  little;  she  had  scarce  more  to  guide  her  than  coinci- 
dence and  conjecture.  She  longed  to  know  everything  from  himself,  but,  strong 
as  was  her  curiosity,  her  prudence  and  her  cruelty  were  stronger  still,  and  she 
admirably  assumed  a  knowledge  that  she  had  not,  guided  in  all  her  dagger- 
strokes  by  the  suffering  she  caused. 

Yet  her  passion  for  him  which,  unslaked,  was  as  ardent  as  ever,  became  not 
the  less,  but  the  greater,  because  she  had  him  in  her  power.  She  was  one  of 
those  women  to  whom  love  is  only  delightful  if  it  possess  the  means  to  torture. 
Besides,  it  was  not  him  whom  she  hated:  it  was  his  wife.  To  make  him 
faithless  to  his  wife  would  be  a  more  exquisite  triumph  than  to  betray  him 
to  her. 

"  He  would  be  wax  in  my  hands,"  she  thought.  A  vision  of  the  future 
passed  before  her,  with  her  dominion  absolute  over  him,  her  knowledge  of 
his  shame  holding  him  down  with  a  chain  never  to  be  broken.  She  would 
compel  him  to  wound,  to  deceive,  to  torment  his  wife;  she  would  dictate  his 
every  word,  his  every  act;  she  would  make  him  ridiculous  to  the  world,  so 
servile  should  be  his  obedience  to  her,  so  great  should  be  his  terror  of  her 
anger.  He  should  be  her  lover,  weak  as  water  in  all  semblance,  because  the 
puppet  of  her  pleasure.  This  would  be  a  vengeance  worthy  of  herself  when 
she  should  see  him  kneel  at  her  feet  for  permission  for  every  slightest  act, 
and  she  should  scourge  him  as  with  whips,  knowing  he  dare  not  rise;  when 
she  should  say  softly  in  his  ear  a  thousand  times  a  year,  "  You  are  Vassia 
Kazan  ! " 

She  was  silent  a  few  moments,  lost  in  the  witchery  of  the  vision  she  conjured 
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up;  then  she  looked  up  at  him  and  said,  very  caressingly,  in  her  sweetest 
voice, — 

"  Why  are  you  so  dejected  ?  Your  secret  may  be  safe  with  me.  You 
know — you  know — I  was  willing  ever  to  be  your  friend;  I  am  not  less  willing 
now.  I  told  you  that  you  were  unwise  to  make  an  enemy  of  me.  Wanda's 
regard  would  not  outlive  such  a  trial,  but  perhaps  mine  may,  if  you  be  discern- 
ing enough,  grateful  enough,  to  trust  to  it.  I  know  your  crime,  for  a  crime  it 
is,  and  a  foul  one:  we  must  not  attempt  to  palliate  it.  When  we  last  met,  you 
offended,  you  outraged  me.  Only  a  few  moments  since  you  insulted  me  as 
though  I  were  the  lowest  creature  on  the  Paris  asphalte.  Yet  all  this  I — I 
— should  be  tempted  to  forgive  if  you  love  me  as  I  believe  that  you  do.  I  love 
you,  not  as  that  cold,  calm,  unerring  woman  yonder  may,  but  as  those  only  can 
who  know  and  care  for  no  heaven  but  earth.  Rene — Vassia — who,  knowing 
your  sin,  your  shame,  your  birth,  your  treachery,  would  say  to  you  what  I  say  ? 
Not  Wanda  !  " 

He  seemed  not  to  hear;  he  did  not  hear.  He  leaned  his  forehead  upon 
his  arms;  he  was  sunk  in  the  apathy  of  an  intense  woe;  only  the  name  of  his 
wife  reached  him,  and  he  shivered  a  little  as  with  cold. 

At  his  silence,  his  indifference,  her  eyes  grew  alight  with  flame,  but  she 
controlled  herself;  she  rose  and  clasped  her  hands  upon  his  arm. 

"  Listen,"  she  murmured.  "  I  love  you,  I  love  you  !  I  care  nothing  what 
you  were  born,  what  sins  you  have  sinned:  I  love  you  !  Love  me,  and  she 
shall  never  know.  I  will  silence  Egon.  I  will  bury  your  secret  as  though  it 
were  one  that  would  cost  me  my  life  were  it  known." 

Only  at  the  touch  of  her  hands  did  he  arouse  himself  to  any  consciousness 
of  what  she  was  saying,  of  how  she  tempted  him.  Then  he  shook  off  her  clasp 
with  a  rude  gesture;  he  looked  down  on  her  with  the  bitterest  of  scorn:  not 
for  a  single  instant  did  he  dream  of  purchasing  her  silence  so. 

"  You  are  even  viler  than  I  thought,"  he  said  in  his  throat,  with  a  dreary 
laugh  of  mockery.  "  How  long  would  you  spare  me  if  I  sinned  against  her 
with  you  ?  Go,  do  your  worst,  say  your  worst  !  But  if  you  stay  beneath  my 
wife's  roof  to-night,  I  will  drive  you  out  of  the  house  before  all  her  people,  if 
it  be  my  last  act  of  authority  in  Hohenszalras  !  " 

"I  love  you  !  "  she  murmured,  and  almost  knelt  to  him;  but  he  thrust  her 
away  from  him,  and  stood  erect,  his  arms  folded  on  his  chest. 

"  How  dare  you  speak  of  love  to  me  ?  You  force  me  to  employ  the 
language  of  the  gutter.  If  Egon  Vasarhely  have  put  me  in  your  power,  use 
it,  like  the  incarnate  fiend  you  are.  I  ask  no  mercy  of  you,  but  if  you  dare  to 
speak  of  love  to  me  I  will  strangle  you  where  you  stand.  Since  you  call  me 
the  wolf  of  the  steppes,  you  shall  feel  my  grip." 

She  fell  a  few  steps  backward  and  stretched  her  hand  behind  her,  and  rung 
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a  little  silver  bell.  Absorbed  in  his  own  bitterness  of  thought,  he  did  not  hear 
the  sound  or  see  the  movement.  She  had  already,  between  Greswold's  visit 
to  her  and  his  master's,  written  a  little  letter: 

"  Loved  Wanda,— Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  come  to  me  for  a  moment  at 
once  ? — Yours,  OLGA." 

She  had  said  to  one  of  her  women,  who  was  in  the  next  apartment,  "  When 
I  ring  you  will  take  that  note  at  once  to  my  cousin,  the  countess,  yourself, 
without  coming  to  me."  She  had  had  no  fear  of  leaving  the  woman  in  the 
adjoining  room,  who  was  a  Russian  wholly  ignorant  of  the  French  tongue, 
which  she  herself  always  used. 

She  recoiled  from  him,  frightened  for  the  moment,  but  only  for  that;  she 
had  nerves  of  steel,  and  many  men  had  cursed  her  and  menaced  her  for  the 
ruin  of  their  lives,  and  she  had  lived  on  none  the  worse.  "  On  crie — et  puis 
cest fini"  she  was  wont  to  say,  with  her  airy  cynicism.  Something  in  his  look, 
in  his  voice,  told  her  that  here  it  would  not  finish  thus. 

"  He  will  shoot  himself  if  he  do  not  strangle  me,  and  he  will  escape  so," 
she  thought,  and  a  faint  sort  of  fear  touched  her.  She  was  alone  before  him; 
she  had  said  enough  to  drive  him  out  of  all  calmness  and  all  reason.  She  had 
left  him  nothing  to  hope  for;  she  had  made  him  believe  that  she  knew  all  his 
fatal  past.  If  he  had  struck  her  down  into  the  dumbness  of  death  he  would 
have  been  scarcely  guilty. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  moment  that  such  a  dread  as  this  passed  over  her. 

"  Pshaw  !  we  are  people  of  the  world,"  she  thought.  "  Society  is  with  us 
even  in  our  solitude.  Those  violent  crimes  are  not  ours:  we  strike  otherwise 
than  with  our  hands." 

And,  reassured,  she  sank  down  into  her  chair  again,  a  delicate  figure  in  a 
cloud  of  muslin  of  the  Deccan  and  .old  lace  of  Flanders,  and  clasped  her  fingers 
gracefully  behind  her  head,  and  waited. 

He  did  not  move;  his  eyes  were  fastened  on  her,  glittering  and  cold  as  ice, 
and  full  of  unspeakable  hatred.  He  was  deadly  pale.  She  thought  she  had 
never  seen  his  face  more  beautiful  than  in  that  intense  mute  wrath  which  was 
like  the  iron  frost  of  his  own  land. 

"  When  he  goes  he  will,  go  and  kill  himself,"  she  mused,  and  she  listened 
with  passionate  eagerness  for  the  passing  of  steps  down  the  corridor. 

But  he  did  not  stir:  he  was  absorbed  in  wondering  how  he  could  deal  with 
this  woman  so  that  his  wife  should  be  spared.  Was  there  any  way  save  that 
vile  way  to  which  she  had  tempted  him  ?  He  could  see  none.  From  a  passion 
rejected  and  despised  there  can  be  no  chance  of  mercy.  He  had  ceased  alto- 
gether to  think  of  himself. 

To  take  his  own  life  did  not  pass  over  his  thoughts  then.     It  would  have 
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spared  Wanda  nothing.  His  shame,  told  when  he  were  dead,  would  hurt  her 
almost  more  than  when  he  were  living.  He  had  too  much  courage  to  evade  so 
the  consequences  of  his  own  acts.  In  the  confusion  of  his  mind  .only  this  one 
thing  was  present  to  it, — the  memory  of  his  wife.  All  that  he  had  dreaded 
of  disgrace,  of  divorce,  of  banishment,  of  ruin,  were  nothing  to  him:  what  he 
thought  of  was  the  loss  of  her  herself,  her  adoration,  her  honor,  her  sweet 
obedience,  her  perfect  faith.  Would  ever  he  touch  even  her  hand  again  if  once 
she  knew  ? 

His  remorse  and  his  grief  for  his  wife  overwhelmed  and  destroyed  every 
personal  remembrance.  If  to  spare  her  he  could  have  undergone  any  extremity 
of  torture,  he  would  have  welcomed  it  with  rapture.  But  it  is  not  thus  that  a 
false  step  can  be  retrieved,  not  thus  that  a  false  word  can  be  effaced.  It,  and 
the  fate  it  brings,  must  be  faced  to  the  bitter  end. 

He  had  no  illusions;  he  was  certain  that  the  woman  who  would  have 
tempted  him  to  be  false  to  her  would  spare  her  nothing.  He  would  not  even 
stoop  to  solicit  a  respite  for  her  from  Olga  Brancka.  He  knew  the  only  price 
at  which  it  could  be  obtained. 

He  stood  there,  leaning  his  shoulders  on  the  high  cornice  of  the  stove,  his 
arms  crossed  upon  his  chest,  repressing  every  expression  of  gesture  that  could 
have  delighted  his  enemy  by  revelation  of  what  he  suffered.  In  himself  he 
felt  paralyzed;  he  felt  as  though  neither  his  brain  nor  his  limbs  would  ever 
serve  him  again.  He  had  the  sensation  of  having  fallen  from  a  great  height, 
— the  same  numbness  and  exhaustion  he  had  felt  when  he  had  dropped  down 
the  frozen  side  of  the  Umbal  glacier.  Both  he  and  she  were  silent, — he  from 
the  stupefaction  of  horror,  she  from  the  eagerness  with  which  she  was  listening 
for  the  coming  of  Wanda  von  Szalras.  After  a  short  interval  of  her  thirsty 
and  cruel  anxiety,  the  page,  who  was  in  waiting  outside,  entered  with  a  note 
for  his  master. 

Sabran  strove  to  recover  his  composure  as  he  stretched  his  hand  out  and 
took  the  letter  off  the  salver.  It  contained  only  two  lines  from  his  wife: 

"  Olga  asks  me  to  come  to  her.     Do  you  wish  me  to  do  so  ? " 

A  convulsion  passed  over  his  face. 

"Oh  !  most  faithful  of  all  friends  !"  he  thought,  with  a  pang,  touched  to 
the  quick  by  those  simple  words  of  a  woman  whose  fidelity  was  to  be  repaid 
by  torture. 

"  Where  is  the  countess  ? "  he  asked  of  the  young  servant,  who  answered 
that  she  was  in  the  library. 

"  Say  that  I  will  be  with  her  there  in  a  few  moments." 

The  page  withdrew. 

Olga  Brancka  was  mute:  there  was  a  great  anger  in  her  veiled  eyes.  Her 
last  stroke  had  missed,  through  the  loyalty  of  the  woman  whom  she  hated. 
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He  took  a  step  towards  her. 

"  You  dared  to  send  for  her,  then  ? " 

She  laughed  aloud  and  with  insolence. 

"  Dare  ?  Is  that  a  word  to  be  used  by  a  Russian  moujik,  as  you  are,  to 
me,  the  daughter  of  Fedor  Demetrivitch  Serriatine  ?  Certainly  I  sent  for  your 
wife,  my  cousin.  Who  should  know  what  I  know,  if  not  she  ?  Egon  might 
make  you  what  promises  he  would;  he  is  a  man  and  a  fool.  I  make  none.  If 
you  prevent  my  seeing  Wanda,  I  shall  write  to  her;  if  you  stop  her  letters,  I 
shall  telegraph  to  her;  if  you  stop  the  telegrams,  I  will  put  your  story  in  the 
Paris  journals,  where  the  Marquis  de  Sabran  is  as  well  known  as  the  Arc  de 
1'Etoile.  You  were  born  a  serf,  you  shall  feel  the  knout.  It  would  have  been 
well  for  you  if  you  had  smarted  under  it  in  your  youth." 

So  absorbed  was  he  in  the  memory  of  his  wife,  and  in  the  thought  of  the 
misery  about  to  fall  upon  her  innocent  life,  that  the  insults  to  himself  struck 
on  him  harmless,  as  hail  on  iron. 

"  Spare  your  threats,"  he  said,  coldly.  "  No  one  shall  tell  her  but  myself. 
You  know  her  present  condition:  it  will  most  likely  kill  her." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  Countess  Brancka,  with  a  little  smile.  "  Her  nerves  are 
of  iron.  She  will  divorce  you,  that  is  all." 

"  She  will  be  in  her  right,"  he  said,  with  the  same  coldness.  Then,  without 
another  word,  he  turned  and  left  her  chamber. 

"  For  a  bastard,  he  crows  well  ! "  she  said,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  him, 
in  the  old  twelfth-century  French  of  the  words  she  quoted. 

Sabran  went  onward  with  a  quick  step:  if  he  had  paused,  if  he  had  looked 
back,  he  felt  that  he  would  have  murdered  her. 

"Talk  of  the  cruelty  of  men  !  What  beast  that  lives,"  he  thought,  "has 
the  slow  unsparing  brutality  of  a  jealous  woman  ? " 

He  went  on,  without  pausing  once,  across  the  great  house.  So  much  he 
could  spare  his  wife,  he  could  save  her  from  her  enemy's  triumph  in  her  suffer- 
ing; he  could  do  as  men  did  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  plunge  the  knife  himself 
into  the  heart  that  loved  him,  and  spare  her  further  outrage. 

When  he  reached  the  door  of  the  library,  he  stopped  and  drew  a  deep 
breath.  He  would  have  gone  to  his  death  with  calmness  and  a  smile;  but 
here  he  had  no  courage.  A  sickening  spasm  of  pain  seemed  to  suffocate  him. 
He  knew  that  he  met  only  his  just  punishment.  If  he  could  only  have  suffered 
alone,  he  would  not  have  rebelled  against  his  doom.  But  to  smite  her  ! — 

With  greater  courage  than  is  needed  in  the  battle-field  he  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door  and  entered.  She  was  seated  at  one  of  the  writing-tables  with  a 
mass  of  correspondence  before  her,  to  which  she  had  been  vainly  striving  to 
give  her  attention.  Her  thoughts  had  been  with  him  and  Olga  Brancka.  Sht 
looked  up  with  the  light  on  her  face  which  always  came  there  when  she  saw  hit 
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after  any  absence,  long  or  short.  But  that  light  was  clouded  as  she  perceived 
the  change  in  his  look,  in  his  carriage,  in  his  very  features,  which  were  aged 
and  drawn  and  bloodless.  She  rose  with  an  exclamation  of  alarm,  as  he  came 
to  her  across  the  length  of  the  noble  room,  where  he  had  first  seen  her  seated 
by  her  own  hearth  and  heard  her  welcome  him  a  stranger  and  unknown  beneath 
her  roof. 

"  Wanda  !  Wanda  ! "  he  said,  and  his  voice  seemed  strangled,  his  lips 
seemed  dumb. 

"  My  God  !  what  is  it  ?  "  she  cried,  faintly.     "  Are  the  children " 

"No,  no,"  he  muttered.  "The  children  are  well.  It  is  worse  than  death. 
Wanda,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  the  sin  of  my  life,  the  shame  of  it.  Oh  !  how 
will  you  ever  believe  that  I  loved  you,  since  I  wronged  you  so  ?  " 

A  great  sob  broke  down  his  words. 

Shte  put  her  hand  to  her  heart. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said  in  a  low  whisper;  "  tell  me  everything.  Why  not  have 
trusted  me  ?  Tell  me:  I  am  strong." 

Then  he  told  her  the  whole  history  of  his  past,  and  spared  nothing. 

She  listened  in  unbroken  silence,  standing  all  the  while,  leaning  one  hand 
upon  the  ebony  table  by  her. 

When  he  had  ceased  to  speak,  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  where  he 
knelt  at  her  feet;  he  did  not  dare  to  look  at  her.  She  was  still  silent;  her 
breath  came  and  went  with  shuddering  effort.  She  drew  her  velvet  gown  from 
him  with  a  gesture  of  unspeakable  horror. 

"You  ! — you  !  "  she  said,  and  could  find  no  other  word. 

Then  all  grew  dark  around  her;  she  threw  her  arms  out  in  the  void,  and 
fell  from  her  full  height  as  a  stone  drops  from  a  rock  into  the  gulf  below, — 
struck  dumb  and  senseless  for  the  first  time  in  all  the  years  that  she  had  lived. 
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TWELVE  hours  later  she  gave  premature  birth  to  a  male  child,  dead.  Once 
in  those  hours  when  her  physical  agony  lulled  for  a  moment  and  her  conscious- 
ness returned,  she  said  to  her  physician, — 

"  Tell  him  to  send  for  Egon.     Egon  betrays  no  one." 

They  were  the  first  words  she  had  spoken.  Greswold  understood  nothing, 
but  he  saw  that  some  great  calamity  had  fallen  on  those  he  loved  and  honored, 
and  that  her  lord  never  came  nigh  her  chamber,  but  only  paced  to  and  fro  the 
corridors  and  passages  of  the  house,  with  restless,  ceaseless  steps,  pausing  ever 
and  again  to  whisper,  "  Does  she  live  ?  " 
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"Come  to  her,"  said  the  old  man  once;  but  Sabran  shuddered  and  turned 
aside. 

"I  dare  not,"  he  answered;  "  I  dare  not.  If  she  die,  it  is  I  who  shall  have 
killed  her." 

Greswold  did  not  venture  to  ask  what  had  happened:  he  knew  it  must  be 
some  disaster  of  which  the  Countess  Brancka  was  the  origin  or  the  messenger. 

"  My  lady  has  spoken  a  few  words,"  he  said  later  to  his  master.  "  She 
bade  me  tell  you  to  send  for  Prince  Vasarhely.  She  said  he  would  betray  no 
one.  I  could  ask  nothing,  for  her  agony  returned." 

Sabran  was  silent:  the  thought  came  to  him  for  the  first  time  that  it  might 
be  possible  Olga  Brancka  had  used  the  name  of  her  brother-in-law  falsely. 

"  Send  for  him  yourself,"  he  said,  wearily.  "  What  she  wishes  must  be 
done.  Nothing  matters  to  me." 

"  I  think  the  prince  is  in  Vienna,"  said  Greswold;  and  he  sent  an* urgent 
message  thither,  entreating  Vasarhely 's  immediate  presence  at  Hohenszalras,  in 
the  name  of  his  cousin. 

Olga  Brancka  remained  in  her  own  apartments,  uncertain  what  to  do. 

"  If  Wanda  die,"  she  thought,  "  it  will  all  have  been  of  no  use:  he  will  be 
neither  divorced  nor  disgraced.  Perhaps  one  might  plead  the  marriage  invalid, 
and  disinherit  the  children;  but  one  would  want  so  much  proof,  and  I  have 
none.  If  he  had  not  been  so  stunned  and  taken  off  his  guard,  he  might  easily 
have  defied  me.  Egon  may  know  more,  but  if  Wanda  die  he  would  not  move. 
He  would  care  for  nothing  on  earth.  He  would  forget  the  children  were 
Sabran's.  He  would  only  remember  they  were  hers." 

No  one  who  loved  her  could  have  been  more  anxious  for  Wanda  von  Szalras 
to  live  than  was  this  crudest  of  her  enemies,  who  passed  the  time  in  a  perpetual 
agitation,  and,  as  her  women  brought  her  tidings  from  hour  to  hour,  testified 
so  much  genuine  alternation  of  hope  and  terror,  that  they  were  amazed  to 
see  so  much  feeling  in  one  so  indifferent  usually  to  all  woes  not  her  own. 
She  was  miserably  dull;  she  had  no  one  to  speak  to;  she  had  no  lover,  friend, 
rival,  or  foe  to  give  her  the  stimulant  to  life  that  was  indispensable  to  her. 
Even  she  did  not  dare  to  approach  the  man  whose  happiness  she  had  ruined, 
any  more  than  she  would  have  dared  to  touch  a  lion  wounded  to  the  death. 
Yet  she  could  not  tear  herself  away  from  the  scene  of  her  vengeance. 

The  whole  house  was  hushed  like  a  grave;  the  servants  were  full  of  grief  at 
the  danger  of  a  mistress  they  adored;  even  the  young  children,  understanding 
that  their  mother  was  in  peril,  did  not  play  or  laugh,  but  sat  unhappy  and 
silent  over  their  books,  or  wandered  aimlessly  along  the  leafless  gardens.  They 
knew  that  there  was  something  terrible,  though  they  knew  not  what. 

"  What  is  death  ?  "  said  Lili  to  her  brothers. 

"  It  is  to  go  and  live  with  God,  they  say,"  answered  Bela,  doubtfully. 
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"  But  how  can  God  be  happy  Himself,"  said  Gela,  "  when  he  causes  so 
much  sorrow  ? " 

"  Our  mother  will  never  go  way  from  us,"  said  the  little  Lili,  who  listened. 
"They  may  call  her  from  heaven  ever — ever  so  much;  she  will  not  leave  us." 

Bela  sighed:  he  had  a  heavy,  hopeless  impression  of  death  as  a  thing  that 
was  stronger  than  himself. 

"  Pride  can  do  naught  against  death,  my  little  lord,"  one  of  the  foresters 
had  once  said  to  him.  "  You  will  find  your  master  there  one  day." 

A  day  and  a  night  passed;  puerperal  convulsions  succeeded  to  the  birth  of 
the  dead  boy,  and  Wanda  was  unconscious  alike  of  her  bodily  and  her  mental 
torture.  The  physicians  whom  Greswold  had  summoned  instantly  were  around 
her  bed,  grave  and  anxious.  The  only  chance  for  her  lay  in  the  magnificent 
health  and  strength  with  which  nature  had  dowered  her.  Her  constitution 
might,  they  said,  enable  her  to  resist  what  weaklier  women  would  have  gone 
down  under  like  boats  in  an  ocean  storm. 

It  was  towards  dawn  on  the  second  day  when  Egon  Vasarhely  arrived. 

"  She  lives  ?  "  he  said,  as  he  entered. 

"  That  is  all,"  said  Greswold,  with  tears  in  his  voice. 

"  Can  I  see  her  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  useless.     She  would  not  know  your  Excellency." 

Sabran  came  forward  from  the  farther  end  of  the  Rittersaal,  where  the 
lights  were  burning  with  a  yellow  glare  as  the  gray  light  of  the  dawn  was 
stealing  through  the  unshuttered  windows. 

"  Allow  me  the  honor  of  a  word  with  you,  prince,"  he  said.  "  I  understand: 
you  have  come  at  her  summons, — not  at  mine." 

Greswold  withdrew  and  left  them  alone.  Vasarhely  was  still  wrapped  in 
the  furs  in  which  he  had  travelled.  He  stood  erect  and  listened:  his  face  was 
very  stern. 

"  Did  you  give  up  my  secret  to  your  brother's  wife  ? "  said  Sabran,  abruptly. 

"  Can  you  ask  that  ? "  said  Vasarhely.     "  You  had  my  word." 

"  Madame  Brancka  knows  all  that  you  know.  She  said  that  you  had 
betrayed  me  to  her.  She  would  have  told  Wanda.  I  chose  sooner  to  tell  her 
myself.  The  shock  has  killed  the  child.  It  may  kill  her.  Your  sister-in-law 
is  here.  If  she  used  your  name  falsely,  it  is  for  you  to  avenge  it." 

"  Tell  me  what  passed  between  you,"  said  Prince  Egon.  His  face  was  dark 
as  night. 

Sabran  hesitated  a  moment.  Even  now  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
disclose  the  passion  which  his  enemy  had  conceived  for  him.  It  was  one  of 
those  women's  secrets  which  no  gentleman  can  surrender  to  another. 

"You  are  aware,"  he  replied,  "that  Madame  Brancka  has  been  always 
envious  of  your  cousin,  always  willing  to  hurt  her,  When  she  got  possession 
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of  the  story  of  my  past,  she  used  it  without  mercy.  She  would  have  told  my 
wife  with  brutality;  I  told  her  myself,  hoping  to  spare  her  something  by  my 
own  confession.  Madame  Brancka  affirmed  to  me,  twice  or  thrice  over,  that 
you  had  given  her  all  the  information  against  me." 

"  How  could  you  believe  her?     You  had  had  my  promise." 

"  How  could  I  doubt  her  ?  " 

"  It  is  natural  you  should  know  nothing  of  honor  !  "  thought  Vasarhely,  but 
he  did  not  utter  what  he  thought.  He  saw  that,  dark  as  had  been  the  crimes 
of  Sabran  against  those  of  his  race,  the  chastisement  of  them  was  as  great. 

He  said  simply, — 

"You  might  sooner  have  doubted  anything  than  have  believed  that  I  should 
intrust  the  Countess  Brancka  with  such  a  secret  and  have  given  her  such  a 
power  to  injure  my  cousin.  How  can  she  have  learned  your  history  ?  Have 
you  betrayed  yourself  ? " 

"Never  !  Since  she  had  it  not  from  you,  I  cannot  conceive  how  or  where 
she  learned  it.  Not  a  soul  lives  that  knows  me  as " 

He  paused;  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  say  the  name  he  bore  from  birth. 

"  My  brother  is  unfortunate,"  said  Vasarhely,  curtly.  "  He  has  wedded 
a  vile  woman.  Leave  her  to  me." 

He  saluted  Sabran  with  cold  but  careful  ceremony,  and  went  to  his  own 
apartments.  Sabran  passed  to  the  corridor  which  led  to  his  wife's  rooms,  and 
there  resumed  his  miserable  restless  walk  to  and  fro  before  her  door.  He 
dared  not  enter.  In  her  conscious  hours  she  had  not  asked  for  him.  He  had 
ever  present  before  his  eyes  that  movement  of  horror,  of  repulsion,  with  which 
she  had  drawn  the  hem  of  her  gown  from  his  grasp. 

Now  and  again,  when  her  attendants  came  in  and  out,  he  saw  through  the 
opening  of  the  door  the  bed  on  which  she  lay,  and  the  outline  of  her  form  in 
the  pale  light  of  the  lamp.  He  could  not  rest.  He  could  not  even  sit  down 
or  break  a  mouthful  of  bread.  If  she  died,  his  sin  against  her  would  have 
slain  her  as  surely  as  though  his  hand  had  taken  her  life.  It  was  about  six 
of  the  clock  in  the  chilly  dawn  of  the  autumnal  day. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

EGON  VASARHELY  passed  the  next  three  hours  in  mental  conflict  with  his 
own  passions.  It  would  have  been  precious  to  him — would  have  been  a  blessed 
and  sacred  duty — to  avenge  the  woman  he  adored.  But  he  had  a  harder  task. 
For  her  sake  he  had  to  befriend  the  traitor  who  had  wronged  her,  and  shelter 
him  from  the  just  opprobrium  of  the  world.  Crueler  combat  with  temptation 
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none  ever  waged  than  he  fought  now  against  his  own  truest  instincts,  his  own 
dearest  affections.  She  lay  there  perchance  dying  of  this  treachery,  which  had 
struck  her  down  in  her  happiest  hours;  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if,  through 
the  silence  of  the  darkened  and  melancholy  house,  he  heard  her  voice  saying 
to  him,  "  For  my  sake,  spare  him;  spare  my  children  !  " 

"  I  give  you  more  than  my  life,  my  beloved  !  "  he  murmured,  as  he  sat 
alone,  whilst  the  gray  day  widened  over  forest  and  mountain,  and  for  her  sake 
prepared  to  shield  the  man  who  had  deceived  her  from  disgrace  and  death. 

"  The  hound  !  "  he  thought.  "  He  should  be  branded  as  a  perjurer  and 
thief  throughout  the  world  !  Yet  for  her — for  her — one  must  protect  him." 

An  hour  or  two  later  he  sent  his  name  to  the  Countess  Brancka,  with  a 
request  to  be  received  by  her.  She  was  but  then  awakening,  and  heard  with 
astonishment  and  alarm  of  his  arrival,  so  unlocked  for  and  so  dreaded.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  her  as  possible  that  he  would  come  to  Hohenszalras. 

"  Wanda  must  have  sent  for  him  !  "  she  thought.  "  Oh,  heavens  !  why 
could  she  not  die  with  the  child  !  " 

It  was  impossible  for  her  to  avoid  him;  shut  up  here,  she  could  neither 
deceive  nor  escape  him.  She  could  not  go  away  without  her  departure  being 
known  to  the  whole  household.  She  was  afraid  of  him,  terribly  afraid:  the 
Vasarhely  had  a  hand  of  iron  when  they  were  offended  or  injured.  But  she 
put  a  fair  face  on  a  bitter  obligation,  and,  when  she  was  dressed,  went  with  a 
pretty  smile  into  the  salon  to  receive  him. 

Vasarhely  gave  her  no  greeting  as  he  entered.  A  great  fear  took  possession 
of  her  as  she  saw  the  expression  of  his  eyes.  He  was  the  only  living  being  of 
whom  she  was  in  awe.  He  approached  her  without  any  observances  of  courtesy. 
He  said,  simply  and  sternly, — 

"I  hear  that  you  have  used  my  name  falsely  to  the  husband  of  Wanda, — 
that  you  have  dared  to  give  me  as  your  authority  for  accusations  against  him. 
What  is  your  excuse  ?  " 

She  was  for  the  moment  so  bewildered  and  disturbed  by  his  presence  and 
his  charge  that  she  lost  all  her  ability  and  power  of  interminable  falsehood. 
She  was  silent,  and  he  saw  her  bosom  heave  and  her  hands  tremble  a  little. 

"  What  is  your  excuse  ?  "  he  said,  again.  "  Why  did  you  come  into  this 
house  to  injure  Wanda  von  Szalras  ?  How  did  you  dare  to  use  my  name  to 
do  her  that  injury  ?  " 

She  tried  to  laugh  a  little,  but  she  was  nervous  and  thrown  off  her  guard. 

"  I  wished  to  do  her  a  service  !  Since  she  has  married  an  adventurer — an 
impostor — she  ought  to  know  it  and  be  free." 

"  What  is  your  authority  for  calling  the  Marquis  de  Sabran  an  adventurer  ? 
To  him  you  employed  my  name  as  your  authority.  What  truth  was  beneath 
that  lie?" 
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She  was  silent.  For  the  only  time  in  her  life  she  knew  not  what  to  say. 
She  had  no  facts  in  her  hands.  Her  ground  was  too  uncertain  to  sustain  her 
in  a  steady  attitude. 

"  You  know  that  he  is  Vassia  Kazan  !  "  she  said,  with  another  little  laugh. 

The  face  of  Vasarhely  revealed  nothing. 

"  Who  is  Vassia  Kazan  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  He  is — the  man  who  robbed  you  of  Wanda." 

"  He  could  not  rob  me  of  what  I  never  possessed.  What  grounds  have  you 
for  calling  him  by  this  name  ?  " 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  it." 

"  Reason  to  believe  it !  You  told  him  that  you  heard  this  story  from 
myself." 

"  He  never  denied  it." 

"  I  am  not  concerned  to  discuss  what  he  did  or  did  not  do.  I  come  here 
to  know  on  what  grounds  you  employed  my  name." 

"  Egon,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth  !  " 

"  Can  you  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  can  and  I  will.  When  I  was  at  Tarbc,  three  summers  ago,  I  saw 
a  fragment  of  a  letter  in  Sabran's  writing.  I  saw  the  name  of  Vassia  Kazan. 
I  put  this  and  that  together.  I  heard  something  from  Russia;  I  sent  some 
people  to  Mexico.  I  had  always  had  my  suspicions.  I  do  not  say  I  have  any 
positive  legal  proof,  but  I  am  morally  convinced  that  he  is  no  Marquis  de 
Sabran,  and  that  he  was  born  a  serf  near  the  city  of  Kazan.  I  have  charged 
him  with  it,  and  he  has  as  good  as  confessed  it.  He  was  struck  dumb  with 
consciousness." 

She  watched  the  face  of  Vasarhely,  but  it  might  have  been  cast  in  bronze 
for  anything  that  it  told  her. 

"You  saw  a  fragment  of  a  letter,  of  which  you  knew  nothing,"  he  said, 
coldly;  "you  formed  some  vague  suspicions;  you  descended  to  the  use  of 
spies,  and,  because  you  have  invented  a  theory  of  your  own  on  your  so-called 
discoveries,  you  deem  you  have  a  title  to  ruin  the  happiness  of  your  cousin's 
home.  And  you  father  your  work  upon  me  !  Often  have  I  pitied  my  brother, 
but  never  so  deeply  as  now." 

"  If  my  so-called  discoveries  were  false,"  she  interrupted,  with  hardihood, 
"  why  did  he  not  say  so  ?  He  was  convicted  by  his  own  admissions.  If  my 
charge  had  been  baseless,  would  he  have  said  that  he  would  tell  his  wife 
himself  rather  than  let  her  learn  it  from  me  ?  " 

"  I  neither  know  nor  care  what  he  said,"  answered  Vasarhely.  "  I  have 
only  your  version  for  it.  You  must  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  attach  implicit 
credence  to  your  word.  What  I  do  know  is  that  you  ventured  to  use  my 
name  to  give  force  and  credibility  to  your  accusations.  Had  you  really  known 
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for  certainty  such  a  history,  you  would,  had  you  had  any  decency  or  feeling, 
have  consulted  your  husband  and  myself  on  the  best  means  of  shielding  our 
cousin's  honor.  But  you  have  always  envied  and  hated  her.  What  is  her 
husband  to  you  ?  what  is  it  to  you  whether  he  be  a  noble  or  a  clown  ?  You 
snatch  at  the  first  brand  you  think  you  see,  in  the  hope  to  scorch  her  honor 
with  it.  But  when  you  used  my  name  falsely  you  did  a»  dangerous  thing  for 
yourself.  I  shall  waste  no  more  words  upon  you,  but  you  will  sign  what  I  write 
now,  or  you  will  repent  it." 

She  affected  to  laugh. 

"  My  dear  Egon,  quel  ton  de  mattre  !  What  authority  have  you  over  me  ? 
Even  if  you  invest  yourself  in  your  brother's,  that  counts  for  very  little,  I 
assure  you." 

"Perhaps  so;  but  if  my  brother  be  too  careless  of  his  honor  and  too 
credulous  of  your  deceptions,  he  is  yet  man  enough  to  resent  such  infamy  as 
you  have  been  guilty  of  now.  You  will  sign  this." 

He  passed  to  her  a  few  lines  which  he  had  already  written  and  brought 
with  him.  They  ran  thus: 

"  I,  Olga,  Countess  Brancka,  do  acknowledge  that  I  most  untruthfully  used 
the  name  of  my  husband's  brother,  the  Prince  Vasarhely,  in  an  endeavor  to 
injure  the  gentleman  known  as  the  Marquis  de  Sabran;  and  I  hereby  do  ask 
the  pardon  of  them  both,  and  confess  that  in  such  pardon  I  receive  great 
leniency  and  forbearance." 

"  Sign  it,"  said  Prince  Egon. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  Madame  Brancka,  and  pushed  it  away  with  a  loud  laugh, 
deigning  no  further  answer. 

"  Will  you  sign  it  or  not  ?  "  asked  Vasarhely. 

She  replied  by  tearing  it  in  shreds. 

"  It  is  easily  rewritten,"  he  said,  unmoved.  He  went  to  a  writing-table  that 
stood  in  the  room,  looked  for  paper  and  found  it,  and  wrote  out  the  same 
formula. 

"  Do  not  be  foolish,  Olga,"  he  said,  curtly,  as  he  returned.  "  You  are  a 
clever  woman,  and  always  consult  your  own  interests.  I  daresay  you  have 
done  a  thousand  things  as  base  as  your  attempt  to  ruin  my  cousin's  happiness, 
but  I  do  not  suppose  you  have  often  done  anything  so  unwise.  You  will  sign 
this  at  once,  or  you  will  regret  it  very  greatly." 

"  Why  should  I  sign  it  ?  "  she  said,  insolently.  "  The  man  is  what  I  say: 
he  could  not  deny  it.  If  I  only  guessed  at  the  truth,  I  guessed  aright.  I 
wonder  that  you  do  not  see  your  interests  lie  in  exposing  him.  When  the 
world  knows  he  is  an  impostor,  Wanda  will  divorce  him,  and  put  the  children 
under  other  names  in  religious  houses.  Then  you  will  be  able  to  marry  her. 
I  told  him  she  would  marry  you  pour  ba layer  la  honte." 

7-13 
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For  the  moment  she  was  alarmed  at  the  fires  that  leaped  from  Vasarhely's 
sombre  eyes.  It  cost  him  much — as  much  as  it  had  cost  Sabran — not  to  strike 
her  where  she  stood.  He  paused  a  second  to  control  himself,  then  answered 
her,  coldly  and  calmly, — 

"  My  cousin  will  never  seek  a  divorce,  nor  shall  I  wed  with  a  divorced 
woman.  Your  hate  misleads  you:  there  is  no  blinder  thing  than  hate.  You 
will  sign  this  paper,  or  I  shall  telegraph  for  my  brother." 

"  For  Stefan  !  " 

All  her  boundless  indifference  to  her  husband,  and  her  contempt  for  him, 
were  spoken  in  the  accent  she  gave  his  name. 

"  For  Stefan.  You  are  pleased  to  despise  him  because  you  can  lead  him 
into  mad  follies,  and  can  make  him  believe  you  are  an  innocent  woman.  But 
Stefan  is  not  altogether  the  ignoble  dupe  you  think  him.  He  is  a  dupe,  wiser 
men  than  he  have  been  so;  but  he  would  not  bear  your  infidelity  to  him  if  he 
really  knew  it,  nor  would  he  bear  other  things  if  he  knew  of  them.  Two  years 
ago  you  took  two  hundred  thousand  florins'  worth  of  diamonds,  in  my  name, 
from  my  jeweller  Landsee  in  the  Graben.  How  should  a  tradesman  suspect 
that  a  Countess  Brancka  was  dishonest  ?  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  brought 
his  bill  for  that  and  other  things  to  me,  whilst  I  was  in  Vienna.  He  had  never, 
of  course,  doubted  that  you  went  on  my  authority.  Equally  of  course,  I  did 
not  betray  you,  but  paid  the  amount.  When  you  do  such  things  you  should 
not  give  written  orders.  They  remain  against  you.  Now,  if  Stefan  knew  this, 
or  if  he  knew  that  you  had  taken  money  from  the  richest  of  your  lovers,  the 
young  Due  de  Blois,  as  I  knew  it  so  long  as  seven  years  ago,  you  would  no 
longer  find  him  the  malleable  easily-cozened  fool  you  deem  him.  You  would 
learn  that  he  has  Vasarhely  blood  in  him.  I  have  only  named  two  out  of  the 
many  questionable  facts  I  know  against  you.  They  have  been  safe  with  me. 
I  would  never  urge  Stefan  to  a  public  scandal.  But,  unless  you  sign  this,  and 
apologize  for  using  my  name  to  the  husband  of  my  cousin,  as  you  used  it  to 
Landsee  of  the  Graben,  I  shall  tell  my  brother.  He  will  not  divorce  you. 
That  is  not  our  way.  We  do  not  go  to  lawyers  to  redress  our  wrongs,  but  he 
will  compel  you  to  retire  for  your  life  into  a  religious  house, — as  you  would 
compel  the  harmless  children  of  Wanda, — or  he  would  imprison  you  himself  in 
one  of  our  lonely  places  in  the  mountains,  where  you  would  cry  in  vain  for  your 
lovers,  and  your  friends,  and  your  menus  plaisirs,  and  none  would  hear  you. 
Do  not  mistake  me.  You  have  often  called  us  barbaric:  you  will  find  we  can 
be  so.  As  I  say,  we  do  not  carry  our  wrongs  to  lawyers.  We  can  avenge 
ourselves." 

She  had  lost  all  color  as  he  spoke.  A  nervous  spasm  of  laughter  contracted 
her  mouth,  and  remained  on  it  like  the  ghastly  rictus  of  death.  She  knew  him 
well  enough  to  know  that  he  meant  every  syllable  he  said.  The  Vasarhely  had 
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had  stern  tragedies  in  their  annals,  and  to  women  impure  and  unfaithful  had 
been  merciless  as  Othello. 

She  felt  that  she  was  vanquished, — that  she  would  have  to  obey  him  or 
suffer  worse  things.  But,  though  she  was  aware  of  her  own  impotence,  she 
could  not  resist  a  retort  that  should  sting  him. 

"  You  are  very  chivalrous  !  I  always  knew  you  had  an  insane  adoration 
of  your  cousin,  but  I  never  should  have  thought  you  would  have  put  on  sabre 
and  spurs  in  her  husband's  defence.  Will  he  reward  you  by  effacing  him- 
self ?  Will  he  end  as  he  has  begun,  like  the  hero  of  a  melodrama  at  the 
Gymnase,  and  shoot  himself  at  Wanda's  feet  ?  You  would  marry  a  widow, 
though  you  would  not  marry  a  divorced  woman  !  " 

"  Some  time  ago,  when  we  spoke  of  him,"  he  replied,  still  with  stern  self- 
control,  "  I  told  you  that  were  his  honor  called  in  question  I  would  defend  it 
as  I  would  my  brother's, — not  for  his  sake,  for  hers.  I  would,  for  her  sake, 
defend  it  so  were  he  the  guiltiest  soul  on  earth.  He  belongs  to  her.  He  is 
sacred  to  me.  You  mistake  if  you  deem  her  such  a  woman  as  yourself.  She 
has  loved  him.  She  will  love  no  other  whilst  she  lives.  She  has  given  her- 
self to  him.  She  will  give  herself  to  no  other,  though  she  outlive  him  from 
this  hour.  You  make  your  calculations  unwisely,  for  when  you  make  them 
you  suppose  that  every  man  and  every  woman  have  your  own  dishonesty,  your 
own  passions,  your  own  baseness.  You  are  short  of  sight,  because  you  only 
see  in  the  circle  of  your  own  conceptions." 

She  understood  that  he  knew  the  secret  of  the  man  he  protected,  but  that 
he  would  never  admit  that  he  did  so, — would  never  reveal  it  or  let  any  other 
reveal  it.  She  understood  that  he  had  himself  forborne  from  its  exposure,  and 
would  never,  whilst  he  lived,  allow  any  other  to  hold  it  up  to  the  derision  of 
the  .world.  She  understood  that,  if  need  were,  Vasarhely  would  defend,  as  he 
said,  the  honor  of  his  cousin's  husband  at  the  point  of  the  sword  against  all 
foes  or  mockers. 

"For  her  sake  !"  she  cried;  "always  for  her  sake  !  What  can  you  both 
see  so  marvellous  in  her  ?  She  has  been  a  greater  fool  than  any  woman  that 
has  ever  lived,  though  she  can  read  Greek  and  write  in  Latin  !  What  has  she 
done,  with  all  her  wisdom  and  her  holiness  ?  You  know  as  well  as  though  it 
were  written  there  upon  the  wall  that  he  is  what  I  say.  Why  do  you  put  your 
lance  in  rest  for  him  ?  Why  are  you  ready  to  shed  blood  on  his  behalf  ?  He 
is  an  impostor  who  has  taken  in  first  the  world  and  then  the  mistress  of 
Hohenszalras.  If  you  were  the  hero  you  have  always  seemed  to  me,  you 
would  tear  his  heart  out  of  his  breast,  shoot  him  like  a  wolf  in  these  very 
woods  !  If  her  honor  is  yours,  avenge  her  dishonor  !  " 

She  spoke  with  force  and  fire,  and  longing  to  behold  the  spirit  of  evil 
roused  in  her  hearer's  soul  and  stung  to  action. 
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But  she  might  as  well  have  tried  to  move  the  mountains  from  their  base  as 
rouse  either  pain  or  rage  in  her  brother-in-law.  Vasarhely  kept  his  attitude  of 
stern,  cold,  contemptuous  disgust.  Not  a  muscle  of  his  face  changed.  He 
said  merely, — 

"You  have  been  told  what  I  shall  do  if  you  do  not  sign  this  paper.  The 
choice  is  yours.  If  you  desire  to  hear  any  more  episodes  of  your  past,  I  can 
tell  you  many." 

Then  she  changed  her  attitude  and  her  eloquence.  She  dissolved  in  tears; 
she  wept;  she  implored;  she  tried  to  kneel  to  him.  But  he  was  inflexible. 

"  You  are  a  good  actress,"  he  said,  simply.  "  But  you  forget:  it  is  Stefan 
whom  you  can  deceive,  not  me." 

When  she  had  vainly  used  all  her  resources  of  alternate  entreaty  and 
invective,  of  cajolery  and  insolence,  she  sank  into  her  chair,  exhausted, 
hysterical,  nerveless. 

"  I  am  ill;  call  my  woman,"  she  said,  faintly. 

He  replied, — 

"  You  are  no  more  ill  than  I  am." 

"  You  are  brutal,  Egon,"  she  said,  raising  herself,  with  flashing  eyes  and 
hissing  tongue. 

"What  have  you  been  to  her  ?  "  said  Vasarhely. 

He  waited  with  cold  inflexible  patience.  When  another  half-hour  had  gone 
by,  she  signed  the  paper,  and  flung  it  with  fury  to  him. 

"  You  know  very  well  it  is  true  !  "  she  cried,  as  she  leaned  across  the  table 
like  a  slender  snake  that  darted.  "Would  she  lie  dying  of  it  if  it  were  only 
a  lie  ?" 

"That  I  know  not,"  said  Vasarhely,  coldly.  "What  I  know  is  that  your 
carriage  will  be  ready  in  an  hour,  and  that  you  will  go  hence.  If  ever  ^ou 
be  tempted  to  speak  of  what  has  occurred  here  you  will  remember  that  my 
silence  to  Stefan  and  your  own  people  is  only  conditional  on  yours  on  another 
matter." 

Then  he  left  her. 

She  was  cowed,  intimidated,  vanquished.  When  the  hour  was  over  she 
went  through  the  two  lines  of  bowing  servants,  and  left  Hohenszalras  ere  the 
noon  was  past. 

"  It  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  ever  failed,"  she  thought,  as  the  pinnacles 
and  towers  of  the  burg  were  lost  to  her  sight.  '•'  What  do  these  men  see 
in  that  woman  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

VASARHELY,  when  he  left  her,  went  straight  to  Sabran,  who,  seated  on  an 
oaken  bench  in  the  corridor  of  his  wife's  apartments,  knew  not  how  the  hours 
passed,  and  seemed  aged  ten  years  in  a  day.  Vasarhely  motioned  him  to  pass 
into  one  of  the  empty  chambers.  There  he  gave  him  the  lines  which  Olga 
Brancka  had  signed. 

"  You  are  safe  from  her,"  he  said.  "  She  cannot  tell  your  story  to  the 
world.  She  will  not  dare  even  to  whisper  it  as  a  conjecture." 

Sabran  did  not  speak.  This  great  debt  owed  to  his  greatest  foe  hurt  him 
even  whilst  it  delivered  him. 

"  For  the  first  time  I  have  concealed  the  truth,"  pursued  Vasarhely. 
"  I  affected  to  disbelieve  her  story.  There  was  no  other  way  to  save  it  from 
publicity.  That  alone  would  not  have  sufficed,  but  I  had  means  to  coerce 
her." 

"  You  have  been  very  generous." 

Vasarhely  shrank  from  his  praise  as  though  from  some  insolence.  He  did 
not  look  at  Sabran:  he  spoke  briefly  between  his  closed  teeth.  All  his  soul 
was  full  of  longing  to  strike  this  man,  to  meet  him  in  open  combat  and  to  kill 
him,  forcing  him  and  his  foul  secret  together  down  underneath  the  sole  sure 
cover  of  the  grave.  But  the  sense  that  so  near,  within  a  few  feet  of  them,  she 
lay  in  peril  of  her  life,  made  even  vengeance  seem  for  the  moment  profane  and 
blasphemous. 

"  There  will  be  always  time,"  he  thought. 

That  hushed  and  darkened  chamber  hard  by  awed  his  hatred  into  silence. 
What  would  she  wish  ?  What  would  she  command  ?  Could  he  but  know  that, 
how  clear  would  be  his  path  ! 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  turned  away. 

"  I  shall  wait  here  until  the  danger  is  past,  or  she  is  called  to  God,"  he 
said,  hoarsely. 

Then  he  walked  away  down  the  corridor  slowly,  like  a  man  wounded  with 
a  wound  that  bleeds  within. 

Sabran  stood  awhile  where  he  had  left  him,  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground, 
his  heart  sick  with  shame. 

"He  was  worthy  of  her  !  "  he  thought,  with  the  most  bitter  pang  of  his  life. 

Three  more  days  and  nights  passed;  they  were  to  him  like  a  hideous  night- 
mare; at  times  he  thought  with  horror  that  he  would  lose  his  reason.  The 
dreadful  stillness,  the  dreadful  silence,  the  knowledge  that  death  was  so  near 
that  bed  which  he  dared  not  approach,  the  impossibility  of  learning  what  mem- 
ories of  him,  what  hatred  of  him,  might  not  be  haunting  the  stupor  in  which  she 
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lay,  together  made  up  a  torture  to  which  her  bitterest  reproach,  her  deadliest 
punishment,  would  have  seemed  merciful. 

All  through  that  exhaustion,  in  which  they  believed  her  mind  was  without 
consciousness,  the  memory  of  all  that  he  had  told  her  was  alive  in  it,  in  that 
poignant  remembrance  which  the  confusion  of  a  dulled  brain  only  makes  but 
the  more  terrible,  turning  and  changing  what  it  suffers  from  into  a  thousand 
shapes.  In  her  worst  agony  this  consciousness  never  left  her;  she  kept  silence 
because  in  her  uttermost  weakness  she  was  strong  enough  not  to  give  her  woe 
to  the  ears  of  others,  but  in  her  heart  there  seemed  a  great  knife  plunged,  a 
knife  rusted  with  blood  that  was  dishonored. 

When  she  knew  that  the  child  she  bore  was  dead,  she  felt  no  sorrow;  she 
thought  only,  "  Begotten  of  a  serf,  of  a  coward  !  " 

The  intolerable  outrage,  the  intolerable  deception,  were  like  flames  of  fire 
that  seemed  to  eat  up  her  life;  her  love  for  him,  for  the  hour  at  least,  had 
been  stunned  and  ceased  to  speak.  To  the  woman  who  came  of  the  races  of 
Szalras  and  Vasarhely,  the  dishonor  covered  every  other  memory. 

"  All  his  life  only  one  long  lie  !  "  she  thought. 

Her  race  had  been  stainless  through  a  thousand  years  of  chivalry  and 
heroism,  and  she — its  sole  descendant — had  sullied  it  with  the  blood  of  a 
base-born  impostor  ! 

Whilst  she  lay  sunk  in  what  they  deemed  a  perfect  apathy,  the  disgrace 
done  to  her,  to  her  name,  to  her  ancestry,  was  ever  present  to  her  mind,  a 
spectre  which  no  one  saw  save  herself.  Every  other  emotion  was  for  the  time 
quenched  in  that.  She  felt  as  though  the  whole  world  had  struck  her  on  the 
cheek  and  she  was  powerless  to  resent  or  revenge  the  blow.  In  hours  of 
delirium  she  thought  she  saw  all  the  men  and  women  of  her  race  who  had 
reigned  there  before  her  standing  about  her  bed,  and  saying,  "  You  held  our 
honor,  and  what  did  you  with  it  ?  You  let  it  sink  to  the  earth  in  the  arms 
of  a  nameless  coward." 

One  night  she  said  suddenly,  "  My  cousin, — is  he  here  ?  " 

When  they  told  her  that  he  had  remained  at  Hohenszalras  she  seemed 
reassured.  At  sunrise  she  asked  the  same  question.  When  they  answered 
with  the  same  affirmative,  she  said,  "  Bid  him  come  to  me." 

They  fetched  him  instantly.  As  he  passed  Sabran  in  the  corridor,  he 
paused. 

"Your  wife  has  sent  for  me,"  he  said:  "have  I  your  permission  to  see 
her?" 

Sabran  bent  his  head,  but  his  heart  beat  thickly  with  the  only  jealousy  he 
had  ever  felt.  She  asked  for  Egon  Vasarhely  in  her  stupor  of  misery,  and 
he,  her  husband,  had  lost  the  right  to  enter  her  chamber,  dared  not  approach 
her  presence  ! 
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"  Wanda,  I  am  here  !  "  said  Vasarhely,  softly,  as  he  bent  over  her.  She 
looked  at  him  with  eyes  full  of  unspeakable  agony. 

11  Is  it  true? "  she  murmured. 

"  Yes  ! "  he  said  bitterly  between  his  teeth. 

"  And  you  knew  it  ?  " 

"  Too  late  !  But,  Wanda, — my  beloved  Wanda, — trust  to  me.  The  world 
shall  never  hear  it." 

Her  eyes  had  closed;  a  shiver  ran  through  all  her  frame.  "Olga?"  she 
muttered. 

"  She  is  in  my  power.  I  will  deal  with  her,"  he  answered.  "  She  will  be 
silent  as  the  grave." 

She  gave  a  long  shuddering  sigh,  and  her  head  sank  back  upon  her  pillows. 

Vasarhely  fell  on  his  knees  beside  her  bed,  and  buried  his  face  on  her  hands. 

"  My  violated  saint  !  "  he  murmured.     "  Fear  not:  I  will  avenge  you." 

Low  though  the  words  were,  they  reached  and  moved  her  in  her  dim  blind 
weakness.  She  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  touched  his  bowed  head. 

"  No,  no,  not  that.  He  is  my  children's  father.  He  must  be  sacred.  Give 
me  your  word,  Egon,  there  shall  be  no  bloodshed  between  him  and  you." 

"  I  am  your  next  friend,"  he  said,  with  intense  appeal  in  his  voice.  "  You 
are  insulted  and  dishonored, — your  race  is  affronted  and  stained:  who  should 
avenge  that,  if  not  I,  your  kinsman  ?  There  is  no  male  of  your  house.  It 
falls  to  me." 

All  the  manhood  and  knighthood  in  him  was  athirst  for  the  life  of  the 
impostor  who  had  dishonored  what  he  adored. 

"  Promise  me,"  she  said  again. 

"  Your  brothers  are  dead,"  he  muttered.  "  I  may  well  stand  in  their  place. 
Their  swords  would  have  found  him  out  ere  he  were  an  hour  older." 

She  raised  herself  with  a  supreme  effort,  and  through  the  pallor  and  misery 
of  her  face  there  came  a  momentary  flash  of  anger,  a  momentary  flash  of  the 
old  spirit  of  command. 

"  My  brothers  are  dead,  and  I  forbid  any  other  to  meddle  with  my  life.  If 
any  one  slew  him,  it  would  be  I — I — in  my  own  right." 

Her  voice  had  been  for  the  instant  stern  and  sustained,  but  physical  faintness 
overcame  her;  her  lips  grew  gray,  and  the  darkness  of  great  weakness  came 
before  her  sight. 

"  I  forbid  you  !     I  forbid  you  !  "  she  said,  as  her  breath  failed  her. 

Vasarhely  remained  kneeling  beside  her  bed.  His  shoulders  trembled  with 
restrained  emotion.  Even  now  she  shut  him  out  of  her  life.  She  denied  him 
the  right  to  be  her  champion  and  avenger. 

She  moved  her  hand  towards  him  as  a  blind  woman  would  have  done. 

"  Give  me  your  word." 
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"  You  are  my  law,"  he  answered.     "  I  will  do  nothing  that  you  forbid." 

She  inclined  her  head  with  a  feeble  gesture  of  recognition  of  the  words. 
He  rose  slowly,  kissed  the  white  fingers  that  lay  near  him,  and,  without  speaking, 
left  her  presence. 

"  Bloodshed,  bloodshed  !  "  she  thought,  in  the  vague  feverish  confusion  of 
half-conscious  thought.  "  Though  rivers  of  blood  rolled  between  him  and  me, 
what  could  they  wash  away  of  the  shame  that  is  with  me  forever  ?  What  could 
death  do  ?  Death  could  blot  out  nothing." 

A  sense  of  awful  impotence  lay  upon  her  like  a  weight  of  iron.  Do  what 
she  would,  she  could  never  change  the  past  !  Her  sons  must  grow  up  to  youth 
and  manhood  tainted  and  dishonored  in  her  sight.  There  were  times  when  all 
the  martial  and  arrogant  spirit  in  her  was  like  flame  in  her  veins,  and  she 
thought,  "  Could  I  but  rise  and  kill  him, — I,  myself  !  " 

It  seemed  to  her  that  it  would  be  but  justice. 

When  Vasarhely,  coming  out  from  her  chamber,  passed  the  impostor  who 
had  done  her  this  dishonor,  it  cost  him  the  greatest  self-sacrifice  of  his  life  not 
to  order  him  out  yonder  in  the  chilly  twilight  of  the  leafless  woods,  to  stand 
before  him  in  that  ordeal  of  combat  which,  in  the  code  of  honor  of  the  Magyar 
prince,  was  the  sole  tribunal  to  which  a  man  of  honor  could  appeal.  But  she 
had  forbidden  him  to  avenge  her.  He  felt  that  he  had  no  share  in  her  life 
sufficient  to  give  him  title  to  disobey  her.  His  own  love  for  her  told  him  that 
this  offender  was  still  dear  enough  to  her  for  his  life  to  be  sacred  in  her  sight. 

"  If  I  had  not  loved  her,"  he  thought,  "  I  could  have  avenged  her  without 
suspicion;  but  what  would  it  seem  to  her  and  to  the  world  ? — only  that  I  slew 
him  out  of  jealous  rancor  !  In  her  soul  she  loves  him  still.  Her  hate  will 
fade,  her  love  will  survive,  traitor  and  hound  though  he  be." 

He  motioned  Sabran  towards  one  of  the  empty  chambers  in  the  gallery. 
When  he  had  closed  the  door  of  it  he  spoke  with  a  low,  hoarse  voice: 

"  Sir,  I  have  the  right  as  her  kinsman,  I  have  the  right  her  brothers  would 
have  had,  to  publicly  insult  you,  to  publicly  chastise  you.  But  she  has  com- 
manded me  to  abstain:  she  will  have  no  feud  between  us.  I  obey  her;  so  must 
you.  I  have  but  one  thing  to  say  to  you.  Once  you  spoke  of  suicide.  I 
forbid  you  to  follow  up  your  crimes  by  causing  the  unending  misery  that  death 
by  your  own  hand  would  bring  to  her.  You  have  been  coward  enough.  Have 
courage  at  least  not  to  leave  a  woman  alone  under  the  disgrace  you  have 
brought  upon  her." 

"  Alone  !"  echoed  Sabran.  "She  will  never  admit  me  to  her  presence 
again.  She  will  demand  her  divorce  as  soon  as  ever  she  has  strength  to 
remember  and  to  speak." 

"  Do  you  know  her  so  ill  after  nine  years  of  marriage  ?  Whatever  she 
do,  it  will  be  for  you  to  accept  it,  and  not  evade  your  chastisement  by  the 
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poltroon's  refuge  of  oblivion  in  the  grave.  You  have  said  you  think  yourself 
my  debtor;  all  the  quittance  I  desire  is  this.  You  will  obey  me  when  I  forbid 
you  to  entail  on  your  wife  the  lifelong  remorse  that  your  suicide — however  you 
disguised  it — would  bring  upon  her.  In  obeying  her,  by  holding  back  my 
hand  from  avenging  her,  I  make  the  greatest  sacrifice  that  she  could  have 
demanded.  Make  yours  likewise.  It  would  be  easy  for  you  to  escape  chas- 
tisement in  death.  You  must  forego  that  ease,  and  live.  I  leave  you  to  your 
conscience  and  to  her." 

He  opened  the  door  and  passed  down  the  corridor,  his  steps  echoing  on  the 
oaken  floor. 

In  half  an  hour  he  had  left  the  house,  and  gone  on  his  lonely  way  to  Taroc. 

Sabran  stood  mute. 

He  had  lost  the  power  to  resent;  he  knew  that  if  this  man  chose  to  strike 
him  across  the  eyes  with  his  whip  he  would  be  within  his  right.  The  insults 
cut  him  to  the  bone  as  though  the  lash  were  on  him;  but  he  held  his  peace  and 
bore  them,  not  in  submission,  but  in  silence.  His  profound  humiliation,  his 
absolute  despair,  had  broken  the  nerve  in  him.  He  felt  that  he  had  no  title 
to  look  a  gentleman  in  the  face,  no  power  to  defend  himself,  whatever  outrages 
were  heaped  on  him. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

IN  time  the  convulsions  ceased,  the  stupor  lightened;  they  began  to  hope. 

The  danger  had  been  great,  but  it  was  wellnigh  past;  the  vigor  and 
perfection  of  her  strength  had  enabled  her  to  keep  her  hold  on  life.  After 
those  few  words  to  her  kinsman  she  spoke  seldom,  she  appeared  sunk  in  silent 
thought;  when  the  door  opened  she  shrank  with  a  sort  of  apprehension. 
Greswold  watching  her  said  to  himself,  "  She  is  afraid  lest  her  husband  should 
enter." 

Sabran  did  not  dare  to  ask  to  see  her.  When  Greswold  would  fain  have 
urged  him,  he  refused  with  vehemence. 

"  I  dare  not:  it  would  be  to  insult  her  more.  Only  if  she  summon  me — but 
that  she  will  never  do." 

"  He  has  been  faithless  to  her,"  thought  the  old  man. 

Her  convalescence  came  in  due  course,  but  the  silence,  almost  absolute 
silence,  which  she  preserved  on  the  full  recovery  of  her  consciousness  alarmed 
her  physicians,  who  had  no  clue  to  the  cause.  Greswold  alone,  who  divined 
that,  there  was  some  wrong  or  disaster  which  severed  her  from  her  husband, 
guessed  that  this  immutable  silence  was  but  the  cover  and  guard  of  some  great 
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sorrow.  No  tears  ever  dimmed  her  eyes  or  relieved  her  bursting  heart;  she 
lay  still,  absorbed  in  mute  and  terrible  retrospection.  As  her  great  weakness 
left  her,  there  came  upon  her  features  the  colder  darker  look  of  her  race,  the 
look  which  he  who  had  betrayed  her  had  always  feared.  She  never  spoke  of 
him,  nor  of  the  children.  Her  women  would  have  ventured  to  bring  the  chil- 
dren to  her,  but  Greswold  forbade  them;  he  knew  that  for  the  devoted  tender- 
ness she  bore  them  to  be  thus  utterly  still  and  changed,  some  shock  must  have 
befallen  her,  so  great  that  the  instincts  of  maternity  were  momentarily  quenched 
in  her,  as  water-springs  are  dried  up  by  earthquake. 

"  She  never  speaks  of  me,  nor  of  them  ? "  asked  Sabran,  with  agony,  every 
day  of  Greswold,  and  the  old  man  answered  him, — 

"  She  never  speaks  at  all.  She  replies  to  our  questions  as  to  her  health,  she 
asks  briefly  for  what  she  needs;  no  more." 

"  The  children  are  innocent ! "  he  said,  wearily,  and  his  heart  had  never 
gone  forth  to  them  so  much  as  it  did  now,  when  they  were  shut  out  like  himself 
from  the  arms  of  their  mother. 

Yet  he  understood  how  she  shrank  from  them, — might  well  almost  abhor 
them, — seeing  in  them,  as  Vasarhely  saw,  the  living  proofs  of  her  surrender  to 
a  coward  and  a  traitor. 

"  What  can  he  have  done  ? "  mused  Greswold.  "  Infidelity,  perhaps,  she 
would  not  forgive,  but  it  would  not  make  her  thus  blind  and  deaf  to  the  children." 

He  passed  his  days  in  utter  wretchedness;  he  wandered  in  the  wintry  woods 
for  hours,  or  sat  in  weary  waiting  outside  her  door.  He  cared  nothing  what 
his  household  thought  or  guessed.  He  had  forgotten  every  living  creature 
save  herself.  When  he  saw  his  young  sons  in  the  distance,  he  avoided  them: 
he  dreaded  their  guileless  questions,  the  stab  of  their  unconscious  words.  Again 
and  again  he  was  tempted  to  blow  out  his  brains,  or  fling  himself  from  the  ice 
walls  that  towered  above  him;  but  the  sense  that  it  would  seem  to  her  the  last 
cowardice — the  last  shame — restrained  him. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  tie  between  them  was  so  strong,  the 
memories  of  their  past  passion  so  sweet,  that  even  his  crime  could  not  part 
them.  Then  he  remembered  of  what  race  she  came,  of  what  honor  she  was 
the  representative  and  guardian,  and  his  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he  knew 
that  his  offence  was  one  beyond  all  pardon. 

The  whole  household  dimly  felt  that  some  great  grief  had  fallen  on  their 
master.  His  attitude,  his  absence  from  his  wife's  room,  the  arrival  of  Prince 
Vasarhely,  the  abrupt  departure  of  the  Countess  Brancka,  all  told  them  that 
some  calamity  had  come,  though  they  were  loyally  silent  one  to  the  other,  their 
service  having  been  always  one  of  devotion  and  veneration  for  their  mistress, 
since  they  were  all  Tauern-born  people,  bred  up  by  their  fathers  in  loyalty  to 
Hohenszalras. 
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"  The  first  who  speaks  of  aught  he  suspects  goes  forever,"  old  Hubert  had 
said  to  his  numerous  dienerschaft,  in  the  hearing  of  them  all,  when  one  of  the 
pages — he  who  had  borne  the  note  to  his  master  in  Olga.  Brancka's  rooms — 
ventured  to  hint  that  he  thought  some  evil  was  abroad  and  would  part  their 
lord  and  lady.  But  all  the  faithful  silence  of  their  attendants  could  not 
wholly  conceal  from  the  elder  children  that  something  wrong,  some  greater 
sorrow  even  than  their  mother's  illness,  was  hanging  over  the  old  house.  They 
were  dully  and  vaguely  alarmed.  They  had  not  even  the  kindly  presence  of 
the  princess,  who,  if  she  sometimes  wearied  them  with  admonitions,  treated 
them  with  tenderness  and  atoned  for  her  homilies  by  unending  gifts.  They 
were  very  unhappy,  though  they  said  little,  and  wandered  like  little  ghosts 
among  the  wintry  woods  and  in  their  spacious  play-rooms.  They  were  tended, 
amused,  provided  for,  in  all  the  same  ways  as  usual.  There  were  all  their 
pastimes  and  playthings;  all  their  comforts  and  habits  were  unaltered;  but 
from  the  background  of  their  sports  and  studies  the  stately  figure  of  their 
mother  was  missing,  with  her  serene  smile  and  her  happy  power  of  checking 
all  dispute  or  turbulence  with  a  mere  word  or  a  mere  glance. 

The  winter  had  come  at  a  stroke,  as  it  does  without  warning  oftentimes  in 
the  old  archduchy;  the  snow  falling  fast  and  thick,  the  waters  freezing  in  a 
night,  the  hills  and  valleys  growing  white  and  silent  between  a  sunset  and 
a  sunset. 

Their  sledges  carried  them  like  lightning  over  the  frozen  roads,  and  their 
little  skates  bore  them  swift  as  circling  swallows  over  the  ice.  It  was  the 
season  Bela  loved  so  well;  but  he  had  no  joy  in  anything.  There  was  no 
twilight  hour  in  the  white-room  at  their  mother's  feet,  whilst  she  told  them 
legends  and  stories;  there  was  no  moment  in  the  mornings  when  she  came  into 
their  study  and  found  their  little  puzzled  brains  weary  over  a  Latin  declen- 
sion or  a  crabbed  page  of  history,  and  made  all  clear  to  them  by  a  few  lucid 
graphic  sentences;  there  was  no  possible  hope  that  when  the  day  was  broad 
and  bright  over  the  wintry  land,  she  would  call  to  them  to  bring  the  dogs 
and  go  with  her  and  her  black  horses  through  the  glittering  forests,  where 
erery  bough  was  heavy  with  the  diamonds  of  the  frost.  To  the  little  boys  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  had  grown  suddenly  silent  and  they  were  left 
all  alone  in  it.  Their  troops  of  attendants  were  no  more  consolation  to  them 
than  his  crowds  of  courtiers  is  to  a  bereaved  sovereign. 

Then,  again,  when  Egon  Vasarhely  had  by  chance  met  them  he  had  looked 
at  them  strangely,  and  had  always  turned  away  without  a  greeting.  "  And 
when  I  was  quite  little  he  was  so  kind,"  thought  Bela,  whose  pride  seemed 
falling  from  him  like  a  useless  ragged  garment. 

"  It's  all  since  Madame  Olga  came,"  he  said  once  to  his  brother.  "  She  is  a 
bad,  bad  woman.  She  was  rude  to  our  mother." 
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"  I  thought  ladies  were  always  good  ?  "  said  Gela. 

"  They  are  much  wickeder  than  men,"  said  Bela,  with  premature  wisdom. 
"  At  least,  when  they  are  wicked.  I  heard  a  gentleman  say  so  in  Paris." 

"What  could  she  do  when  she  was  here,  do  you  think?"  asked  Gela,  with  a 
tremor. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Bela,  gravely  and  sadly.  "  But  I  am  sure  that  she 
hated  our  mother." 

He  was  sure  that  all  the  evil  had  come  from  her;  he  had  heard  of  evil 
spirits,  the  people  believed  in  them,  and  had  charms  against  them.  She  was 
one  of  them.  Had  she  not  tempted  him  to  disobedience  and  revolt,  with  her 
pictures  of  the  grand  gayety,  the  magnificent  gatherings,  the  heart-rousing 
"  Halali  !  "  of  the  Chantilly  hunt  ? 

Bela  did  not  forget. 

He  would  have  cut  off  his  little  right  hand,  now,  never  to  have  vexed  his 
mother. 

He  was  yet  more  sorrowful  still  for  his  father.  The  children,  though  they 
were  not  allowed  to  approach  their  mother's  apartments,  had  disobeyed  the 
injunction  more  than  once,  and  had  seen  Sabran  walking  to  and  fro  that  long 
gallery,  or  seated  with  bent  head  and  folded  arms  on  one  of  the  oaken  benches. 
With  all  his  boldness,  Bela  had  not  dared  to  approach  that  melancholy  figure: 
but  it  had  haunted  his  dreams,  and  troubled  him  sorely  as  he  rode  and  drove, 
and  played  and  did  his  lessons.  The  snow  came  on  the  second  week  of  his 
mother's  illness,  and  when  he  visited  his  riding-pony  in  its  loose  box  on  those 
frosted  days  on  which  he  could  not  use  it,  he  buried  his  face  in  its  abundant 
mane,  and  wept  bitterly,  though  he  boasted  that  he  never  cried. 

All  those  weeks  of  her  slow  and  painful  restoration  to  life  she  was  mute, 
her  lips  only  moving  in  reply  to  the  questions  of  her  physicians.  It  seemed 
to  her  strange  that,  when  her  spiritual  and  mental  life  had  been  poisoned  to 
their  source,  her  bodily  life  should  be  able  mechanically  to  gather  force  and 
resume  its  functions.  Had  matter  so  far  more  resistance  than  the  soul  ? 

Her  women  were  frightened  at  the  look  upon  her  face;  it  had  the  rigidity, 
the  changelessness,  of  marble,  and  all  the  blood  seemed  gone  out  of  it  forever. 

In  after-days  her  heart  would  speak;  remembered  happiness,  lost  beliefs, 
ruined  love,  would  in  their  turn  have  place  in  her  misery;  but  now  all  she  was 
sensible  of  was  the  unbearable  insult,  the  ineffaceable  soil  and  shame.  She 
was  like  a  queen  who  beholds  the  virgin  soil  of  her  kingdom  invaded  and 
wasted  by  a  traitor. 

Any  other  thing  she  would  have  pardoned, — infidelity,  indifference,  cruelty, 
any  sins  of  manhood's  caprice  or  passion, — but  who  should  pardon  this  ?  The 
sin  was  not  alone  against  herself;  it  was  against  every  law  of  decency  and 
truth  that  ever  she  had  been  taught  to  hold  sacred;  it  was  against  all  those 
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great  dead  who  lay  with  the  cross  on  their  breasts  and  their  swords  by  their 
side,  from  whom  she  had  received  and  treasured  the  traditions  of  honor,  the 
purity  of  a  race. 

It  was  those  dead  knights  whom  he  had  smote  upon  the  mouth  and  mocked, 
crying  to  them,  "  Lo  .r  your  place  is  mine;  my  sons  will  reign  in  your  stead, 
I  have  tainted  your  race  forever;  forever  my  blood  flows  with  yours." 

The  greatness  of  a  great  race  is  a  thing  far  higher  than  mere  pride.  Its 
instincts  are  noble  and  supreme,  its  obligations- are  no  less  than  its  privileges; 
it  is  a  great  light  which  streams  backward  through  the  darkness  of  the  ages, 
and  if  by  that  light  you  guide  not  your  footsteps,  then  are  you  thrice  aeeursed, 
holding  as  you  do  that  lamp  of  honor  in  your  hands. 

So  had  she  always  thought,  and  now  he  had  dashed  the  lamp  in  the  dust. 

Eight  weeks  passed  by  after  the  departure  of  Olga  Brancka  before  Wanda 
could  leave  her  bed;  and  all  that  while,  save  for  a  brief  question  now  and 
again  as  to  their  health,  put  to  her  physician,  she  had  never  mentioned  the 
children  once.  "  She  does  not  want  us  any  more,"  said  Bela,  with  the  great 
tears  dimming  his  bold  eyes. 

In  the  ninth  week  she  was  lifted  on  to  a  great  chair,  placed  beside  one  of 
the  windows,  and  she  turned  her  weary  gaze  on  to  the  snow  world  without. 
What  use  was  life  ?  Why  had  it  returned  to  her  ?  All  emotion  of  maternity, 
all  memory  of  love,  were  for  the  time  killed  in  her.  She  was  only  conscious 
of  an  intolerable  indignity,  for  which  neither  God  nor  man  could  give  her  con- 
solation. 

She  would  have  gone  barefoot  all  the  world  over  sooner  than  be  again  in 
his  presence,  had  not  the  imperious  courage  which  was  the  strongest  instinct 
of  her  nature  refused  to  confess  itself  unable  to  meet  the  man  who  had  wronged 
her.  In  the  long  dark  night  which  these  past  two  months  had  seemed  to  her, 
she  had  brought  herself  to  face  the  inevitable  end.  She  had  nerved  herself  to 
be  her  own  judge  and  his.  Weaker  women  would  have  made  the  world  their 
judge;  she  did  not.  She  did  not  even  seek  the  counsel  of  that  Church  of 
which  she  was  a  reverent  daughter.  Her  priest  had  no  access  to  her. 

"God  must  see  my  torture,  but  no  other  shall,"  she  said  in  her  heart,  nor 
should  the  world  ever  have  her  love  to  make  an  hour's  jesting  wonder  of,  as  is 
its  way  with  all  calamity.  It  would  be  her  lifelong  companion, — a  rusted  iron 
forever  piercing  deeper  and  deeper  into  her  flesh, — but  she  would  dwell  alone 
with  it  unpitied.  The  men  of  her  race  had  always  been  their  own  lawgivers, 
their  own  avengers;  she  would  be  hers. 

Once  she  bade  them  bring  her  pens  and  ink,  and  she  began  to  use  them. 
Then  she  laid  them  down,  and  tore  in  two  an  unfinished  letter.  "  Only  cowards 
write  to  save  themselves  from  pain,"  she  thought,  and  on  the  tenth  day  after 
she  had  risen  from  her  bed  she  said  to  Greswold, — 
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"  Tell  the  women  to  leave  me  alone,  and  ask — my  husband — to  come 
here." 

She  said  the  last  words  as  if  they  choked  her  in  their  utterance.  Her 
husband  he  was;  nothing  could  change  the  past. 

The  old  man-  hesitated,  and  ventured  to  suggest  that  any  exertion  was 
dangerous:  would  it  be  wise,  he  asked,  to  speak  of  what  might  agitate  her? 
And  thereon  he  paused  and  stammered,  knowing  that  it  was  not  his  place  to 
have  observed  that  there  was  any  estrangement  between  them. 

She  looked  at  him  with  suspicion. 

"  Have  I  spoken  in  my  sleep  or  in  my  unconsciousness  ? "  she  thought. 

Aloud  she  said  only; — 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  go  to  him  at  once." 

He  bowed  and  went,  and  to  himself  mused, — 

"Since  she  loves  him,  her  heart  will  melt  when  she  meets  his  eyes.  His 
sin,  after  all,  cannot  be  beyond  those  which  women  have  forgiven  a  million 
times  over  since  first  creation  began." 

Yet  in  himself  he  was  not  sure  of  that.  The  Szalras  had  had  many  great 
and  many  generous  qualities,  but  forgiveness  of  offence  had  never  been  among 
them. 

She  remained  still,  her  hands  folded  on  her  knees,  her  face  set  as  though 
it  were  cast  in  bronze.  The  great  bedchamber,  with  its  hangings  of  pale-blue 
plush  and  its  silver-mounted  furniture,  was  dim  and  shadowy  in  the  grayness 
of  a  midwinter  afternoon.  Doors  opened,  here  to  the  bath  and  dressing- 
chambers,  there  to  the  oratory,  yonder  to  the  apartments  of  Sabran.  She 
looked  across  to  the  last,  and  a  shudder  passed  over  her;  a  sense  of  sickness 
and  revulsion  came  on  her. 

She  sat  still  and  waited:  she  was  too  weak  to  go  farther  than  this  room. 
She  was  wrapped  in  a  long  loose  gown  of  white  satin,  lined  and  trimmed  with 
sable.  There  were  black  bear-skins  beneath  her  feet;  the  room  was  warmed 
by  hot  air,  and  fragrant  with  some  bowls  full  of  forced  roses,  which  her  women 
had  placed  there  at  noon.  The  gray  light  of  the  fading  afternoon  touched  the 
silver  scroll-work  of  the  bed,  and  the  silver  frame  of  one  large  mirror,  and  fell 
on  her  folded  hands  and  on  the  glisten  of  their  rings.  Her  head  leaned  back- 
ward against  the  high  carved  ebony  of  her  chair.  Her  face  was  stern  and 
bitterly  cold,  as  that  of  Maria  Theresa  when  she  signed  the  loss  of  Silesia. 

Two  months  had  gone  by  since  he  had  seen  her.  When  he  entered,  he  read 
on  her  features  that  he  must  leave  all  hope  behind. 

He  approached  from  his  own  apartments,  and  came  timidly  and  with  a  slow 
step  forward.  He  did  not  dare  to  salute  her,  or  go  near  to  her;  he  stood  like 
a  banished  man,  disgraced,  a  few  yards  from  her  seat. 

Her  whole  frame  shrank  within  her  as  she  saw  him  there,  but  she  gave  nc 
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sign  of  what  she  felt.  Without  looking  at  him,  she  spoke,  in  a  voice  quite  firm, 
though  it  was  faint  from  feebleness: 

"  I  have  but  little  to  say  to  you,  but  that  little  is  best  said,  not  written." 

He  did  not  reply;  his  eyes  were  watching  her  with  a  terrible  appeal,  a  very 
agony  of  longing.  They  had  not  rested  on  her  for  two  months.  She  had  been 
near  the  gates  of  the  grave,  within  the  shadow  of  death.  He  would  have  given 
his  life  for  a  word  of  pity,  a  touch,  a  regard;  and  he  dared  not  approach  her  ! 

She  did  not  look  at  him.  After  that  first  glance  in  which  there  had  been  so 
much  of  horror,  of  revulsion,  she  did  not  once  look  towards  him.  Her  face 
had  the  immutability  of  a  mask  of  stone;  so  many  wretched  days  and  haunted 
nights  had  she  spent  nerving  herself  for  this  inevitable  moment  that  no  emotion 
was  visible  in  her;  into  her  agony  she  had  poured  her  pride,  and  it  sustained 
her,  as  the  plaster  poured  into  the  dry  bones  at  Pompeii  makes  the  skeleton 
stand  erect,  the  ashes  speak. 

"  After  that  which  you  have  told  me,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's  silence  in 
which  he  fancied  she  must  hear  the  throbbing  of  his  heart,  "  you  must  know 
that  my  life  cannot  be  lived  out  beside  yours.  The  law  gives  you  many  rights, 
no  doubt,  but  I  believe  you  will  not  be  so  base  as  to  enforce  them." 

"  I  have  no  rights  !  "  he  muttered.  "  I  am  a  criminal  before  the  law.  The 
law  will  free  you  from  me,  if  you  choose." 

"I  do  not  choose,"  she  said,  coldly.  "You  understand  me  ill.  I  do  not 
carry  my  wrongs  or  my  woes  to  others.  What  you  have  told  me  is  known  only 
to  Prince  Vasarhely  and  to  the  Countess  Brancka.  He  will  be  silent;  he  has 
the  power  to  make  her  so.  The  world  need  know  nothing.  Can  you  think 
that  I  shall  be  its  informant  ?  " 

"  If  you  divorce  me "  he  murmured. 

A  quiver  of  bitter  anger  passed  over  her  features,  but  she  retained  her 
self-control. 

"  Divorce  ?  What  could  divorce  do  for  me  ?  Could  it  destroy  the  past  ? 
Neither  Church  nor  Law  can  undo  what  you  have  done.  Divorce  would  make 
me  feel  that  in  the  past  I  had  been  your  mistress,  not  your  wife, — that  is  all." 

She  breathed  heavily,  and  again  pressed  her  hand  on  her  breast. 

"  Divorce  !  "  she  repeated.  "  Neither  priest  nor  judge  can  efface  a  past  as 
you  clean  a  slate  with  a  sponge  !  No  power,  human  or  divine,  can  free  me, 
purify  me,  wash  your  dishonored  blood  from  your  children's  veins." 

She  almost  lost  her  self-control;  her  lips  trembled,  her  eyes  were  full  of 
flame,  her  brow  was  black  with  passion.  With  a  violent  effort  she  restrained 
herself;  invective  or  reproach  seemed  to  her  low  and  coarse  and  vile. 

He  was  silent;  his  greatest  fear,  the  torture  of  which  had  harassed  him 
sleeping  and  waking  ever  since  he  had  placed  his  secret  in  her  hands,  was 
banished  at  her  words.  She  would  seek  no  divorce;  the  children  would  not  be 
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disgraced,  the  world  of  men  would  not  learn  his  shame;  and  yet,  as  he  heard, 
a  deeper  despair  than  any  he  had  ever  known  came  over  him.  She  was  but  as 
those  sovereigns  of  old  who  scorned  the  poor  tribunals  of  man's  justice  because 
they  held  in  their  own  might  the  power  of  so  much  heavier  chastisement. 

"  I  shall  not  seek  for  a  legal  separation,"  she  resumed;  "  that  is  to  say,  I 
shall  not,  unless  you  force  me  to  do  so  to  protect  myself  from  you.  If  you 
fail  to  abide  by  the  conditions  I  shall  prescribe,  then  you  will  compel  me  to 
resort  to  any  means  that  may  shelter  me  from  your  demands.  But  I  do  not 
think  you  will  endeavor  to  force  on  me  conjugal  rights  which  you  obtained 
over  me  by  a  fraud."  • 

All  that  she  desired  was  to  end  quickly  the  torture  of  this  interview,  from 
which  her  courage  had  not  permitted  her  to  shrink.  She  had  to  defend  herself 
because  she  would  not  be  defended  by  others,  and  she  only  sought  to  strike 
swiftly  and  unerringly  so  as  to  spare  herself  and  him  all  needless  or  lingering 
throes.  Her  speech  was  brief,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that  no  human  language 
held  expression  deep  and  vast  enough  to  measure  the  wrong  done  to  her,  could 
she  seek  to  give  it  utterance. 

She  would  not  have  made  a  sound  had  any  murderer  stabbed  her  body;  she 
would  not  now  show  the  death-wound  of  her  soul  and  honor  to  this  man  who 
had  stabbed  both  to  the  quick.  Other  women  would  have  made  their  moan 
aloud,  and  cursed  him.  The  daughter  of  the  Szalras  choked  down  her  heart 
in  silence,  and  spoke  as  a  judge  speaks  to  one  condemned  by  man  and  God. 

"I  wish  no  words  between  us,"  she  said,  with  renewed  calmness.  "You 
know  your  sin:  all  your  life  has  been  a  lie.  I  will  keep  me  and  mine  back 
from  vengeance,  but  do  not  mistake:  God  may  pardon  you,  I  never  !  What 
I  desired  to  say  to  you  is  that  henceforth  you  shall  give  up  the  name  you  stole; 
you  shall  give  the  land  of  Romans  to  the  people;  you  shall  be  known  only 
as  you  have  been  known  here  of  late,  as  the  Count  von  Idrac.  The  title  was 
mine  to  give,  I  gave  it  you:  no  wrong  is  done  save  to  my  fathers,  who  were 
brave  men." 

He  remained  silent;  all  excuse  he  might  have  offered  seemed  as  if  from 
him  to  her  it  would  be  but  added  outrage.  He  was  her  betrayer,  and  she  had 
the  power  to  avenge  betrayal;  naught  that  she  could  say  or  do  could  seem 
unjust  or  undeserved  beside  the  enormity  of  her  irreparable  wrongs. 

"  The  children  ?  "  he  muttered,  faintly,  in  an  unuttered  supplication. 

"  They  are  mine,"  she  said,  always  with  the  same  unchanging  calm  that 
was  cold  as  the  frozen  earth  without.  "  You  will  not,  I  believe,  seek  to  enforce 
your  title  to  dispute  them  with  me  ? " 

He  gave  a  gesture  of  denial. 

He,  the  wrong-doer,  could  not  realize  the  gulf  which  his  betrayal  had 
opened  betwixt  himself  and  her.  On  him  all  the  ties  of  their  past  passion  were 
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sweet,  precious,  unchanged  in  their  dominion.  He  could  not  realize  that  to  her 
all  these  memories  were  abhorred,  poisoned,  stamped  with  ineffable  shame; 
he  could  not  believe  that  she  who  had  loved  the  dust  that  his  feet  had  brushed 
could  now  regard  him  as  one  leprous  and  accursed.  He  was  slow  to  under- 
stand that  his  sin  had  driven  him  out  of  her  life  for  evermore. 

Commonly  it  is  the  woman  on  whom  the  remembrance  of  love  has  an 
enthralling  power  when  love  itself  is  traitor;  commonly  it  is  the  man  on 
whom  the  past  has  little  influence,  and  to  whom  its  appeal  is  vainly  made;  but 
here  the  position  was  reversed.  He  would  have  pleaded  by  it:  she  refused  to 
acknowledge  it,  and  remained  as  adamant  before  it.  His  nerve  was  too  broken, 
his  conscience  was  too  heavily  weighted,  for  him  to  attempt  to  rebel  against 
her  decisions  or  sway  her  judgment.  If  she  had  bidden  him  go  out  and  slay 
himself,  he  would  gladly  have  obeyed. 

"Once  you  said,"  he  murmured,  timidly,  "that  repentance  washes  out  all 
crimes.  Will  you  count  my  remorse  as  nothing  ? " 

"  You  would  have  known  no  remorse  had  your  secret  never  been  dis- 
covered ?" 

He  shrank  as  from  a  blow. 

"  That  is  not  true,"  he  said,  wearily.  "  But  how  can  I  hope  you  will 
believe  me  ?  " 

She  answered  nothing. 

"  Once  you  told  me  that  there  was  no  sin  you  would  not  pardon  me  !  " 
he  muttered. 

She  replied, — 

"We  pardon  sin;  we  do  not  pardon  baseness." 

She  paused  and  put  her  hand  to  her  heart;  then  she  spoke  again,  in  that 
cold,  forced,  measured  voice,  which  seemed  on  his  ear  as  hard  and  pitiless  as 
the  strokes  of  an  iron  hammer,  beating  life  out  beneath  it. 

"You  will  leave  Hohenszalras;  you  will  go  where  you  will;  you  have  the 
revenues  of  Idrac.  Any  other  financial  arrangements  that  you  may  wish  to 
make  I  will  direct  my  lawyers  to  carry  out.  If  the  revenues  of  Idrac  be 
insufficient  to  maintain  you " 

"  Do  not  insult  me — so,"  he  murmured,  with  a  suffocated  sound  in  his  voice, 
as  though  some  hand  were  clutching  at  his  throat. 

"  Insult  you  !  "  she  echoed,  with  a  terrible  scorn. 

She  resumed  with  the  same  inflexible  calmness: 

"  You  must  live  as  becomes  the  rank  due  to  my  husband.  The  world  need 
suspect  nothing.  There  is  no  obligation  to  make  it  your  confidante.  If  any  one 
were  wronged  by  the  usurpation  of  the  name  you  took,  it  would  be  otherwise; 
but  as  it  is  you  will  lose  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  men;  society  will  not  flatter 
you  the  less.  The  world  will  only  believe  that  we  are  tired  of  each  other,  like 
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so  many.  The  blame  will  be  placed  on  me.  You  are  a  brilliant  comedian, 
and  can  please  and  humor  it.  I  am  known  to  be  a  cold,  grave,  eccentric 
woman,  a  recluse,  of  whom  it  will  deem  it  natural  that  you  are  weary.  Since 
you  allow  that  I  have  the  right  to  separate  from  you, — to  deal  with  you  as  with 
a  criminal, — you  will  not  seek  to  recall  your  existence  to  me.  You  will  meet 
my  abstinence  by  the  only  amends  you  can  make  to  me.  Let  me  forget — 
as  far  as  I  am  able — let  me  forget  that  ever  you  have  lived  ! " 

He  staggered  slightly,  as  if  under  some  sword-stroke  from  an  unseen  hand. 
A  great  faintness  came  upon  him.  He  had  been  prepared  for  rage,  for 
reproach,  for  bitter  tears,  for  passionate  vengeance,  but  this  chill,  passionless, 
disdainful  severance  from  him  for  all  eternity  he  had  never  dreamed  of:  it 
crept  like  the  cold  of  frost  into  his  very  marrow;  he  was  speechless  and  mute 
with  shame.  If  she  had  dragged  him  through  all  the  tribunals  of  the  world 
she  would  have  hurt  him  and  humiliated  him  far  less.  Better  all  the  hooting 
voices  of  the  whole  earth  than  this  one  voice,  so  cold,  so  inflexible,  so  full  of 
utter  scorn  ! 

Despite  her  bodily  weakness,  she  rose  to  her  full  height,  and  for  the  first 
time  looked  at  him. 

"You  have  heard  me,"  she  said,  "  now  go  !  " 

But  instead,  blindly,  not  knowing  what  he  did,  he  fell  at  her  feet. 

"  But  you  loved  me,"  he  cried,  "you  loved  me  so  well  ! " 

The  tears  were  coursing  down  his  cheeks. 

She  drew  the  sables  of  her  robe  from  his  touch. 

"  Do  not  recall  that,"  she  said,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  Women  of  my  race 
have  killed  men  before  now  for  less  outrage  than  yours  has  been  to  me." 

"  Kill  me  !  "  he  cried  to  her.     "  I  will  kiss  your  hand." 

She  was  mute. 

He  clung  to  her  gown  with  an  almost  convulsive  supplication. 

"  Believe,  at  least,  that  7  loved  you  !  "  he  cried,  beside  himself  in  his  misery 
and  impotence.  "  Believe  that  at  the  least  ! " 

She  turned  from  him. 

"Sir,  I  have  been  your  dupe  for  ten  long  years:  I  can  be  so  no  more  ! " 

Under  that  intolerable  insult  he  rose  slowly,  and  his  eyes  grew  blind,  and 
his  limbs  trembled,  but  he  walked  from  her  and  sought  not  again  either  her 
pity  or  her  pardon. 

On  the  threshold  he  looked  back  once.  She  stood  erect,  one  hand  resting 
upon  the  carved  work  of  her  high  oak  chair;  cold,  stately,  motionless,  the 
furred  velvets  falling  to  her  feet  like  a  queen's  robes. 

He  looked,  then  passed  the  threshold  and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  He 
walked  down  the  corridors  blindly,  not  knowing  whither  he  went. 

They  were  dusky,  for  the  twilight  of  the  winter's  day  had  come.     He  did 
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not  see  a  little  figure  which  was  coming  towards  him,  until  the  child  had 
stopped  him  with  a  timid  outstretched  hand. 

"  Shall  we  never  see  her  again  ?  "  said  Bela,  in  a  hushed  voice.  "  It  is  so 
long  ! — so  long  !  Oh,  please  do  tell  me  !  " 

Sabran  paused,  and  looked  down  on  the  boy  with  blood-shot  burning  eyes. 
For  a  moment  or  so  he  did  not  answer;  then  with  a  sudden  movement  he  drew 
his  son  to  him,  lifted  him  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  him  passionately. 

"  You  will  see  her,  not  I — not  I  ! "  he  said,  with  a  sob  like  a  woman's. 
"  Bela,  listen  !  Be  obedient  to  her,  adore  her,  have  no  will  but  hers;  be  loyal, 
be  truthful,  be  noble  in  all  your  words  and  all  your  thoughts,  and  then  in  time 
perhaps — perhaps — she  will  pardon  you  for  being  also  mine  !  " 

The  child,  terrified,  clung  to  him  with  all  his  force,  dimly  conscious  of 
some  great  agony  near  him,  and  far  beyond  his  comprehension  or  -consolation. 

"  Bela  loves  you,  Bela  will  always  love  you  ! "  he  said,  with  his  hands 
clasped  around  his  father's  throat. 

"  Love  your  mother  ! "  said  Sabran,  as  he  kissed  the  boy's  soft  cheeks, 
made  wet  by  his  own  tears;  then  he  released  the  little  frightened  form,  and 
went  himself  away  into  the  darkness. 

In  a  little  time,  with  no  word  to  any  living  soul  there,  he  had  harnessed 
some  horses  with  his  own  hands,  and  in  the  fast-falling  gloom  of  the  night  had 
driven  from  Hohenszalras. 


CHAPTER     XXXVII. 

BELA  heard  the  galloping  hoofs  of  the  horses,  and  ran  with  his  fleet  feet, 
quick  as  a  fawn's,  down  the  grand  staircase  and  out  on  to  the  terrace,  where 
the  winds  of  the  north  were  driving  with  icy  cold  and  furious  force  over  a  world 
of  snow.  With  his  golden  hair  streaming  in  the  blast,  he  strained  his  eyes  into 
the  gloom  of  the  avenues  below,  but  the  animals  had  vanished  from  sight.  He 
turned  sadly  and  went  into  the  Rittersaal. 

"  Is  that  my  father  who  has  gone  ?  "  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Hubert,  who 
was  there.  The  old  servant,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  him  that  it  was. 
A  groom  had  come  to  him  to  say  that  their  lord  had  made  ready  a  sledge  and 
driven  away  without  a  word  to  any  one  of  them,  while  the  night  was  falling 
apace. 

Bela  heard  and  said  nothing:  he  had  his  mother's  power  of  silence  in  sorrow. 
He  climbed  the  staircase  silently,  and  went  and  listened  in  the  corridor  where 
his  father  had  waited  and  watched  so  long.  His  head  was  heavy,  and  ached 
with  an  indefinable  dread.  He  did  not  seek  Gela.  It  seemed  to  him  that  this 
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sorrow  was  his  alone.     He  alone  had  heard  his  father's  farewell  words,  he  alone 
had  seen  his  father  weep. 

All  the  selfishness  and  vanity  of  his  little  soul  was  broken  up  and  vanished, 
and  the  first  grief  he  had  ever  known  poured  into  their  empty  place.  He  had 
adored  his  father  with  an  unreasoning  blind  devotion,  like  a  dog's;  and  this 
intense  affection  had  been  increased  rather  than  repressed  by  the  indifference 
with  which  he  had  been  treated. 

His  father  was  gone;  he  felt  sure  that  it  was  forever:  if  he  could  not  see 
his  mother  he  thought  he  could  not  live.  To  them  ind  of  a  child  such  gigantic 
and  unutterable  terrors  rise  up  under  the  visitation  of  a  vague  alarm.  Abroad 
in  the  woods,  or  under  any  bodily  pain  or  fear,  Bela  was  as  brave  as  a  lion  whelp, 
but  he  had  enough  of  the  German  mystic  in  his  blood  to  be  imaginative  and 
visionary  when  trouble  touched  him.  The  sight  of  his  father's  grief  had  shaken 
his  nerves  and  filled  him  with  the  first  passionate  pity  he  had  ever  known.  A  • 
man  so  great,  so  strong,  so  wonderful  in  prowess,  so  far  aloof  from  himself  as 
Sabran  had  always  seemed  to  his  little  son,  to  be  so  overwhelmed  in  such  help- 
less sorrow,  appeared  to  Bela  so  terrible  a  thing  that  an  intense  fear  took  for 
the  first  time  possession  of  his  little  valiant  soul.  His  father  could  slay  all  the 
great  beasts  of  the  forests,  could  break  in  the  horse  fresh  from  the  freedom  of 
the  plains,  could  breast  the  stormy  waters  like  a  petrel,  could  scale  the  highest 
heights  of  the  mountains.  And  yet  some  one — something — had  had  power  to 
break  down  all  his  strength,  and  make  him  flee  in  wretchedness. 

It  could  not  be  his  mother  who  had  done  this  thing  ?  No,  no!  never,  never! 
It  had  been  done  because  she  was  lying  ill,  helpless,  perhaps  was  dead. 

As  that  last  dread  came  over  him  he  lost  all  control  over  himself.  He 
knew  what  death  was.  A  little  girl  he  had  been  fond  of  in  Paris  had  died 
whilst  he  was  her  playmate,  and  he  had  seen  her  lying,  so  waxen,  so  cold,  so 
unresponsive,  when  he  had  laid  his  lilies  on  her  little  breast.  A  great  despair 
came  over  him,  and  made  him  reckless  what  he  did.  In  the  desperation  of 
terror  blent  with  love,  he  started  up  and  ran  to  the  door  of  his  mother's  apart- 
ments. It  yielded  to  his  pressure;  he  ran  across  the  antechamber  and  the 
dressing-rooms,  and  pulled  aside  the  tapestry. 

Then  he  saw  her,  seated  at  the  farther  side  of  the  great  bedchamber. 
There  was  a  feeble  gray  light  from  the  western  sky,  to  which  the  casements 
of  the  chamber  turned.  It  was  very  pale  and  dim,  but  by  it  he  saw  her  lying 
back,  rigid  and  colorless,  the  white  satin,  the  dusky  fur,  the  deep  shadows 
gathered  around  her.  There  was  that  in  her  look  and  in  her  attitude  which 
made  the  child's  heart  grow  cold,  as  his  father's  had  done. 

She  was  alone;  for  she  had  bidden  her  women  not  come  unless  she  sum- 
moned them.  Bela  stood  and  gazed,  his  pulses  beating  loud  and  hard,  then 
with  a  cry  he  ran  forward  and  sprang  to  her,  and  threw  his  arms  about  her. 
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"  Oh,  mother,  mother,  you  are  not  dead  !  "  he  cried.  "  Oh,  speak  to  me  ! 
do  speak  to  me  !  He  is  gone  away  for  ever  and  ever,  and  if  we  cannot  see 
you  we  shall  all  die.  Oh,  do  not  look  at  me  so  !  Pray,  pray  do  not.  Shall  I 
fetch  Lili  ? " 

In  his  vague  terror  he  thought  to  disarm  her  by  his  little  sister's  name. 
She  had  thrust  him  away  from  her,  and  was  looking  with  cold  and  cruel  eyes 
on  his  face,  that  was  so  like  the  face  of  his  father.  She  was  thinking, — 

"  You  are  the  son  of  a  serf,  of  a  traitor,  of  a  liar,  of  a  bastard,  and  yet  you 
are  mine  !  I  bore  you,  and  yet  you  are  his.  You  are  shame  incarnate.  You 
are  the  living  sign  of  my  dishonor.  You  bear  my  name — my  untainted  name, 
— and  yet  you  were  begotten  by  him." 

Bela  dropped  down  at  her  feet  as  his  father  had  done. 

"  Oh,  do  not  look  at  me  so  !  "  he  sobbed.  "  Oh,  mother,  what  have  I  done  ? 
I  have  tried  to  be  good  all  this  while.  He  is  gone  away,  and  he  is  so  unhappy, 
and  he  bade  me  never  vex  or  disobey  you,  and  I  never  will." 

His  voice  was  broken  in  his  sobs,  and  he  leaned  his  head  upon  her  knees, 
and  clasped  them  with  both  his  arms.  She  looked  down  on  him,  and  drew 
a  deep  shuddering  breath.  The  holiest  joy  of  a  woman's  life  was,  for  her, 
poisoned  at  the  springs. 

Then,  at  the  child's  clinging  embrace,  at  his  piteous  and  innocent  grief,  the 
motherhood  in  her  welled  up  under  the  frost  of  her  heart,  and  all  its  long- 
suffering  and  infinite  tenderness  revived,  and  overcame  the  horror  that  wrestled 
with  it.  She  raised  him  up  and  strained  him  to  her  breast. 

"  You  are  mine  !  you  are  mine  !  "  she  murmured  over  him.  "  I  must 
forget  all  else." 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

THE  spring  dawned  once  more  on  Hohenszalras,  and  the  summer  followed 
it.  The  waters  leaped,  the  woods  rejoiced,  the  gardens  blossomed,  and  the 
children  played;  but  the  house  was  silent  as  a  house  in  which  the  dead  are 
lying.  There  was  indeed  a  corpse  there — the  corpse  of  buried  joy,  of  mur- 
dered love,  of  ruined  honor.  The  household  resumed  its  calm  order,  the 
routine  of  the  days  was  unbroken,  the  quiet  yet  stately  life  had  been  taken 
up  in  its  course  as  though  it  had  never  been  broken;  and  wherever  young 
children  are  there  will  always  be  some  shout  of  mirth,  some  sound  of  happy 
laughter  somewhere.  The  children  laugh  as  the  birds  sing,  though  those 
amidst  them  bury  their  dead. 

But  the  house  was  a  house  of  mourning,  and  the  sense  of  death  was  there 
as  utterly  as  though  he  had  been  laid  in  his  grave  amidst  the  silver  figures  and 
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the  marble  tombs  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Knights.  No  one  heard  ever  a  sigh  from 
her  lips,  or  ever  saw  the  tears  beneath  her  eyelids,  but  the  sense  of  her  bereave- 
ment, as  one  terrible,  unconsolable,  eternal,  weighed  like  a  pall  on  all  those  who 
were  about  her:  the  lowliest  peasant  on  her  estates  understood  that  the  sanctity 
of  some  untold  woe  had  built  up  a  wall  of  granite  between  her  and  all  the  living 
world. 

She  had  always  been  grateful  to  fate  for  her  old  home  set  amidst  the  silence 
of  the  mountains,  but  she  had  never  been  so  thankful  for  it  as  now.  It  shielded 
her  from  all  the  observation  and  interrogation  of  the  world;  no  one  came  thither 
unbidden;  unless  she  chose,  no  visitant  would  ever  break  that  absolute  solitude 
which  was  the  sole  approach  to  peace  that  she  would  ever  know.  Even  her 
relatives  could  not  pass  the  icy  barrier  of  her  cold  denial.  They  wearied  her 
for  awhile  with  written  importunities  and  suggestions,  hinted  wonder,  delicately- 
expressed  questions.  But  they  made  no  way  into  her  confidence;  they  soon 
left  her  to  herself  and  to  her  children.  They  said  angrily  to  themselves  that 
she  had  been  always  whimsical  and  a  solitary;  they  had  been  certain  that  soon 
or  late  that  ill-advised  union  would  be  dissolved  in  some  way,  private  or  public. 
They  were  all  people  haughty,  sensitive,  abhorrent  of  scandal;  they  were  con- 
tent that  the  separation  was  by  mutual  consent  and  noiseless. 

The  screen  of  her  dark  forests  protected  her  from  all  the  cruel  comment 
and  examination  of  the  men  and  women  of  her  world.  She  knew  them  well 
enough  to  know  that  when  she  ceased  to  appear  amidst  them,  when  she  ceased 
to  contribute  to  their  entertainment,  when  she  ceased  to  bid  them  to  her  houses, 
she  would  soon  cease  also  to  be  remembered  by  them;  even  their  wonder  would 
live  but  for  a  day.  If  they  blamed  her  in  their  ignorance,  their  blame  would  be 
as  indifferent  as  their  praise  had  been. 

She  had  been  told  by  her  lawyers  that  her  husband  had  refused  to  touch 
a  coin  of  the  revenues  of  Idrac,  and  had  once  visited  them  to  sign  a  power 
of  procuration,  whereby  they  could  receive  those  revenues  and  set  them  aside 
in  accumulation  for  his  son  Gela.  That  was  all  she  heard.  Whither  he  had 
gone  she  was  ignorant.  She  did  not  make  any  effort  to  learn.  On  the  night  fol- 
lowing his  departure  a  peasant  had  been  sent  with  the  sleigh  and  horses  home 
to  Hohenszalras.  The  solicitors  of  Salzburg  had  seen  him  a  week  or  two  later 
at  their  ancient  offices  under  the  Calvarienburg:  that  was  all.  She  had  bidden 
him  let  it  be  forgotten  that  he  had  ever  lived  beside  her.  He  had  obeyed  her. 

The  days,  and  weeks,  and  months  went  on,  and  his  place  knew  him  no  more:', 
The  jagers,  seated  round  their  fires  in  their  forest-huts,  spoke  longingly  and 
wonderingly  of  his  absence.  The  hunters,  when  they  brought  down  a  steinbock 
with  unusual  effort  or  skill,  said  that  it  had  been  a  shot  that  would  have  been 
worthy  of  him.  His  old  friend  wept  for  him  with  the  slow  sad  tears  of  age, 
and  the  child  Bela  prayed  for  his  return  every  night  that  he  knelt  down  before 
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his  crucifix.  But  his  name  never  passed  his  wife's  lips,  and  was  never  written 
by  her  hand.  She  had  given  her  all  with  the  supurb  generosity  of  a  sovereign; 
she  had  in  her  wrongs  the  intense  abiding  unalterable  disgust  of  a  sovereign 
betrayed  and  outraged.  When  she  let  grief  have  its  way,  it  was  when  no  eyes 
beheld  her,  when  the  night  was  down  and  solitude  sheltered  her. 

She  had  never  spoken  of  what  had  befallen  her  to  any  human  ear, — not  even 
to  her  priest's.  The  horror  of  it  was  buried  in  her  own  breast,  its  sepulchre 
all  the  waste  and  ashes  of  her  perished  joys. 

When  the  Princess  Ottilie,  weeping,  entreated  to  be  told  the  worst,  she 
answered,  briefly, — "  He  betrayed  me.  How,  matters  nothing." 

More  than  that  she  never  said.  The  princess  supposed  that  she  spoke  of 
the  infidelity  of  the  passions,  and  dared  not  urge  her  to  more  confidence.  "  I 
warned  him  that  she  would  never  forgive  if  he  were  faithless,"  she  thought, 
and  wept  for  hours  at  her  orisons,  her  gentle  soul  resenting  the  inflexibility  of 
this  mute  immutable  bitterness  of  offended  love. 

"  With  time  she  will  change,"  she  said  to  herself.  But  time  passed  on,  and 
she  could  see  no  change,  nor  any  hope  of  it. 

The  grave  severe  beauty  of  their  mother  had  a  vague  terror  for  the  chil- 
dren. She  never  now  smiled  at  their  mirth,  laughed  at  their  sports,  or  joined 
in  their  pastimes.  She  was  almost  always  silent.  Bela  longed  to  throw  his 
arms  about  her  knees,  and  cry  out  to  her,  "  Mother,  mother,  where  is  he  ?  " 
But  he  did  not  venture  to  do  so.  Without  his  reasoning  upon  it,  the  child 
instinctively  felt  that  her  frozen  calm  covered  depths  of  suffering  which  he  did 
not  dare  disturb.  He  had  been  so  completely  terrified  once,  that  the  remem- 
brance of  that  hour  lay  like  ice  upon  his  bright  courage.  Even  the  younger 
ones  felt  something  of  the  same  fear.  Their  mother  remembered  them,  cared 
for  them,  was  heedful  that  their  needs  of  body  and  of  brain  was  perfectly  sup- 
plied. But  they  felt,  as  young  children  feel  what  they  cannot  explain,  that 
they  were  outside  her  life,  insufficient  for  her,  even  fraught  with  intense  pain 
to  her.  Often  when  she  stooped  to  kiss  them  a  shudder  passed  over  her; 
often  when  they  came  into  her  presence  she  looked  away  from  them,  as  though 
the  sight  of  them  stung  and  blinded  her.  They  never  heard  an  angry  word 
from  her  lips,  but  even  repeated  anger  would  have  kept  them  at  less  distance 
from  her  than  did  that  mute  majesty  of  a  grief  they  could  not  comprehend. 

She  was  more  severe  to  all  her  dependants;  she  never  became  unjust,  but 
she  was  often  stern;  the  children  at  the  schools  saw  her  smile  no  more.  Santa 
Glaus  still  filled  their  stockings  on  Christmas  Eve,  but  of  the  stately  figure 
which  moved  amidst  them,  robed  in  black,  they  grew  afraid;  she  seldom  went 
to  them  or  to  her  peasantry.  Bela  and  Gela  were  sent  with  her  winter  gifts. 
In  the  summer  the  sennerin  never  now  saw  her  enter  their  high  huts  and  drink 
a  cup  of  milk,  talking  with  them  of  their  herds  and  flocks. 
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She  had  had  letters  from  Egon  Vasarhely  full  of  delicate  tenderness:  in 
the  last  he  had  asked  with  humility  if  he  might  visit  Hohenszalras.  She  had 
written  in  return  to  him,  "  You  have  my  gratitude  and  my  affection,  but  until 
we  are  quite  old  we  will  not  meet.  Leave  me  alone:  you  can  do  naught  for  me." 

He  obeyed:  he  understood  the  loyalty  to  one  disloyal  which  made  her 
refuse  to  meet  him,  of  whose  loyalty  she  was  so  sure. 

He  sent  a  magnificent  present  to  the  child  who  was  his  namesake,  and 
wrote  to  her  no  more  save  upon  formal  anniversaries. 

She  was  tranquil  as  of  old.  She  fulfilled  the  duties  of  her  properties,  and 
attended  to  all  the  demands  made  upon  her  by  her  people;  her  liberalities 
were  unchanged,  her  justice  was  unwarped,  her  mind  was  clear  and  keen.  But 
she  never  smiled,  even  on  her  children.  And  the  little  Lili  said  once  to  her 
brothers, — 

"  Do  you  know,  I  think  our  mother  is  changing  to  marble  ?  She  will  soon 
be  of  stone,  like  the  statues  in  the  chapel.  When  I  touch  her  I  feel  cold." 

Bela  was  angered. 

"You  are  ungrateful,  you  little  child,"  he  said  to  his  sister.  "Who  loves 
us,  who  cares  for  us,  who  thinks  of  us,  as  our  mother  does  ?  If  her  lips  are 
cold,  perhaps  her  heart  is  broken.  We  are  only  children;  we  can  do  so  little." 

He  had  treasured  the  words  of  his  father  in  his  soul.  He  had  never  told 
them,  except  to  Gela,  but  they  were  always  present  to  him.  He  alone  had  seen 
and  heard  enough  to  understand  that  some  dire  disaster  had  shattered  in  pieces 
the  beautiful  life  that  his  parents  had  led  together.  He  had  received  an 
indelible  impression  from  the  two  scenes  of  that  evening.  Without  compre- 
hending, he  had  felt  that  something  had  befallen  them,  which  struck  at  their 
honor  no  less  than  at  their  peace.  He  had  a  clear  conception  of  what  honor 
was:  it  was  the  first  tuition  that  Wanda  von  Szalras  gave  her  children.  Vague 
as  his  understanding  of  their  grief  had  been,  it  had  been  sufficient  to  strike  at 
that  pride  which  was  inborn  in  him.  He  was  like  the  Dauphin  of  whom  he  had 
thought  in  Paris.  He  had  seen  his  father  driven  from  his  throne;  he  had  seen 
his  mother  in  the  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  affliction.  He  was  humiliated, 
bewildered,  softened;  he,  who  had  believed  himself  omnipotent  because  all  the 
peopte  of  the  Iselthal  ran  to  do  his  bidding,  felt  how  helpless  he  was  in  truth. 
He  was  shut  out  from  his  mother's  confidence;  he  had  been  powerless  to  con- 
sole her  or  to  retain  his  father;  there  was  something  even  in  himself  from  which 
his  mother  shrank.  What  had  his  father  said  ?  "  She  will  in  time  pardon  you 
for  being  mine."  What  had  been  the  meaning  of  those  strange  words  ?  And 
where  had  his  father  gone  ? 

When  summer  came  and  Bela  rode  through  the  glad  green  woods,  his  heart 
was  heavy.  Would  his  father  never  ride  there  any  more  ?  Bela  had  often 
watched,  himself  unseen,  the  fiery  horse  that  bore  the  man  he  loved  come 
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plunging  and  leaping  through  bough  and  brake  till  it  passed  him  as  though  the 
wind  bore  it.  He  had  always  thought,  as  he  had  watched,  "  When  I  grow  up 
I  will  be  just  what  he  is,"  and  now  that  splendid  and  gracious  figure  which  had 
been  always  present  on  the  horizon  of  his  child's  mind,  magnified  and  glorified 
like  the  illuminated  figures  in  the  painted  chronicles, 'was  no  more  there, — had 
faded  utterly  away  in  the  dusk  and  the  snow  of  that  wintry  twilight. 

A  thousand  times  was  the  question  to  his  mother  on  his  lips,  "  Will  he  never 
come  back  ?  Shall  we  never  see  him  again  ? "  But  he  dared  not  speak  it 
when  he  saw  that  look  of  revulsion  they  could  not  comprehend  always  upon 
her  face. 

"  He  bade  me  never  vex  her,"  Bela  thought.  Of  their  father  they  knew 
nothing. 

"  I  wonder  if  ever  he  thinks  of  us,"  he  said  once  to  Gela,  as  their  ponies 
walked  down  one  of  the  grassy  rides  of  the  home  woods. 

"  Perhaps  he  is  dead,"  said  Gela,  in  a  hushed,  wistful  voice. 

"  How  dare  you  say  that,  Gela  ?  "  said  his  brother,  angry  from  an  intolerable 
>ain.  "  If  he  were — were — that,  we  should  be  told  it.  There  would  be  masses 
n  the  chapel.  We  should  have  black  clothes.  Oh,  no  !  he  is  not  dead.  I 
should  know  it;  I  am  sure  I  should  know  it.  He  would  send  down  some 
angel  to  tell  me." 

"  Why  do  you  care  so  much  for  him  ? "  said  Gela,  very  low.  "  It  must  be 
ic  who  has  made  our  mother  so  changed,  so  unhappy,  and  it  is  she  whom  we 
should  love  most.  You  say  even  he  told  you  so." 

Bela's  lips  unclosed  to  loose  an  angry  answer.  He  was  thinking,  "  It  is  she 
who  sent  him  away,  she  who  made  him  weep."  But  his  loyalty  checked  it:  he 
would  not  utter  what  he  thought,  even  to  his  brother. 

"  I  think  he  would  not  wish  us  to  talk  of  it,"  he  said,  gravely  and  sadly. 
'We  will  pray  for  him;  that  is  all  we  can  do." 

"  And  for  her,"  said  Gela,  under  his  breath. 

They  were  both  mute,  and  let  the  bridles  lie  on  their  ponies'  necks  as 
;hey  rode  home  quickly  and  sorrowfully  in  the  still  summer  afternoon  to  the 
jreat  house,  which,  with  all  its  thousand  casements  gleaming  in  the  sun,  seemed 
o  them  so  silent,  so  empty,  so  deserted,  now.  Bela  looked  up  at  the  banner, 
with  its  deep  red  and  its  blazoned  gold  streaming  on  a  westerly  wind.  "  The 
lag  would  be  half-mast  high  if  it  were  that"  he  thought,  his  heart  wrung  by 
he  dread  which  Gela  had  suggested  to  him.  He  had  seen  the  banner  lowered 
svrhen  Prince  Lilienhohe  had  died. 

On  the  lawn  under  the  terrace  the  other  children  were  playing  with  little 
tainted  balloons;  the  boys  did  not  go  to  them,  but,  riding  round  to  the  stables, 
entered  the  house  by  the  side-entrance.  Gela  went  to  his  violin,  which  he 
oved  better  than  any  toy  and  studied  seriously.  Bela  wandered  wearily  over 
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the  building,  tormented  by  the  doubt  his  brother  had  put  in  his  thoughts. 
They  were  always  enjoined  to  keep  to  their  own  wing  of  the  house,  but  Bela 
often  broke  the  rule,  as  he  did  most  others.  He  walked  listlessly  along  the 
innumerable  galleries,  and  up  and  down  the  grand  staircases,  his  St.  Hubert 
hound  following  his  steps.  His  face  was  very  pale,  his  little  hands  were  folded 
behind  his  back,  his  head  was  bent.  He  knew  that  the  Latin  and  Greek  for 
the  morrow  were  all  unprepared,  but  he  could  not  think  of  them.  He  was 
thinking  only,  "  If  it  should  be  ?  if  it  should  be  ?  " 

He  came  at  last  to  the  door  of  the  library.  It  was  there  that  his  mother 
now  spent  most  of  her  time.  She  took  long  rides  alone,  always  alone,  and 
often  chose  for  them  the  wildest  weather.  When  she  was  in-doors,  she  passed 
her  time  in  unremitting  application  to  all  the  business  of  her  estates.  Bela 
opened  the  great  oak  door  very  softly,  and  saw  her  seated  at  the  table.  Donau 
and  Neva,  who  now  were  old,  were  lying  near  her  feet.  She  was  studying 
some  papers.  The  sunset  glow  came  through  the  painted  casements  and 
warmed  all  the  light  about  her,  but  by  its  contrast  her  attitude,  her  expression, 
her  features,  looked  only  the  graver,  the  colder,  the  more  colorless.  Her 
gown  was  black,  her  pearls  were  about  her  throat,  her  profile  was  severe,  her 
cheek,  turned  to  the  light,  was  pale  and  thin.  She  did  not  see  the  little  gallant 
figure  of  her  son  in  his  white  summer  riding-clothes,  and  with  his  golden  hair 
cut  across  his  brows,  looking  like  a  boy's  portrait  by  Vandyck. 

He  stood  a  moment  irresolute;  then  he  went  across  the  long  room  and  stood 
before  her,  and  bowed  as  he  knew  he  ought  to  do.  She  started  and  turned 
her  head  and  saw  the  pallor  of  the  child's  face.  She  put  out  her  hand  to  him; 
it  was  very  thin,  and  the  rings  were  large  upon  it.  He  saw  a  contraction  on 
her  features  as  of  pain;  it  was  but  of  a  moment,  because  he  looked  so  like  his 
father. 

"  What  is  it,  Bela  ?  "  she  said  to  him.     "  You  ought  not  to  come  here." 

His  lower  lip  quivered.  He  hesitated,  then,  gathering  all  his  courage,  said, 
timidly, — 

"  May  I  ask  you  just  one  thing  ? " 

"  Surely,  my  child:  are  you  afraid  of  me  ?  " 

^It   struck  her  with  a  sudden  sense  of  contrition,  that  she  had  made  the 
children  afraid  of  her.     She  had  never  thought  of  it  before. 

Bela  hesitated  once  more,  then  said,  boldly,  "  Gela  said  to-day  he  might  be 
dead.  Oh,  if  he  ever  die,  will  you  please  tell  me  ?  I  shall  think  of  it  day  and 
night? " 

Her  face  changed  terribly:  the  darker  passions  of  her  nature  were  spoken 
on  it. 

"  I  have  forbidden  you  to  speak  of  your  father,  if  it  be  he  you  mean,"  she 
said,  sternly  and  very  coldly. 
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But  Bela,  though  frightened,  clung  to  his  one  thought. 

"  But  he  may  die  !  "  he  said,  piteously.  "Will  you  tell  me  ?  Please,  will 
you  tell  me?  He  might  be  dead  now;  we  never  hear." 

She  leaned  her  arm  upon  the  table,  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand. 
She  was  silent.  She  strove  with  herself  so  as  not  to  treat  the  child  with  harsh- 
ness. Though  he  hurt  her  so  cruelly,  he  was  right.  She  honored  him  for  his 
courage. 

"  If  you  will  only  tell  me  that,"  said  the  boy,  with  tears  in  his  throat,  "  I 
will  never  ask  anything  else, — never — never  !  " 

"  Why  do  you  cling  so  to  his  memory  ? "  she  said,  with  a  sudden  impatience 
of  jealousy.  "  He  never  took  heed  of  you." 

"  I  was  so  little,"  said  Bela,  with  a  sigh.  "  But  I  loved  him,  oh  !  I  have 
always  loved  him,  and  I  was  the  last  to  see  him  that  night." 

"  I  know  !  "  she  said,  harshly,  ashamed  meanwhile  of  her  own  harshness, 
for  how  could  the  child  suspect  the  torture  his  words  were  to  her  ?  What  had 
his  father  given  her  beautiful  boy  ? — disgraced  descent,  sullied  blood,  the  heri- 
tage of  falsehood  and  of  dishonor.  Yet  the  boy  loved  his  memory  better  than 
he  loved  her  presence.  And  the  time  had  been,  not  so  long  past,  when  she 
would  have  recognized  the  preference  with  fond  and  generous  delight. 

Bela  stood  beside  her,  with  his  eyes  watching  her  with  timid  interrogation, 
with  longing  appeal.  The  look  upon  his  face  went  to  her  heart.  She  knew 
not  what  to  say  to  him.  She  had  hoped  he  would  be  always  silent,  and  forget, 
as  children  usually  forget. 

"  You  are  right  to  feel  so,"  she  said  to  him  at  last,  with  a  violent  effort. 
"  Cherish  his  memory,  and  pray  for  him  always,  but  do  not  speak  of  him  to 
me.  When  you  are  grown  to  manhood,  if  I  be  living  then,  you  shall  hear  what 
has  parted  your  father  and  me;  you  shall  judge  us  yourself.  But  there  are 
many  years  to  that, — many  weary  years  for  me.  I  shall  endeavor  that  they 
shall  be  happy  ones  for  you,  but  you  must  never  ask  me,  never  speak,  of  him. 
I  gave  you  that  command  that  night;  but  you  are  very  young,  you  have  for- 
gotten." 

Bela  listened  with  a  sinking  heart.  He  gathered  from  her  words  that  his 
father's  absence  was,  as  he  had  feared,  forever. 

"  I  had  not  forgotten,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  for  the  moment  was  terrible 
o  him.  "But  if — if  what  Gela  said  should  ever  be,  will  you  tell  me  that?  I 
vill  not  disobey  again,  but  pray — pray — tell  me  that." 

His  mother's  face  seemed  to  him  to  grow  colder  and  colder,  paler  and  paler, 
ill  she  scarcely  looked  a  living  woman. 

"  I  will  tell  you, — if  I  know,"  she  said,  with  a  pause  between  each  slow- 
poken  word.  Then  the  only  smile  that  had  come  upon  her  lips  for  many 
nonths  came  there, — a  smile  sadder  than  tears,  more  bitter  than  all  scorn. 
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"  He  will  outlive  me,  fear  not,"  she  said,  as  she  put  out  her  hand  to  the 
child.  "  Now  leave  me,  my  dear;  I  am  occupied." 

Bela  touched  her  hand  with  his  lips,  which,  despite  his  will,  quivered  as  he 
did  so.  He  felt  that  he  had  failed,  that  he  had  disobeyed  and  hurt  her,  that 
he  had  been  unable  to  show  one-tenth  of  all  the  feelings  that  choked  him  with 
their  force  and  longing.  He  hung  his  head  as  he  went  sorrowfully  away. 
"  She  may  not  know  !  She  may  not  know  ! "  he  thought,  with  terror.  He 
looked  back  at  her  timidly  as  he  closed  the  door.  She  had  resumed  her  writing; 
the  red  sunset  light  fell  on  her  black  gown,  on  her  stately  head,  on  her  profile, 
cut  clear  as  on  a  cameo. 

He  dared  not  return. 

The  mother  whom  he  had  known  in  other  years,  on  whose  knee  he  had 
rested  his  head  as  she  told  him  tales  in  the  twilight  hour,  whose  hand  had 
caressed  his  curls,  whose  smile  had  rewarded  his  stammering  Latin  or  his 
hardly-achieved  line  of  handwriting,  who  had  stooped  over  him  in  his  drowsy 
dreams  and  made  him  think  of  angels,  the  mother  who  had  said  to  Egon 
Vasarhely,  "This  is  my  Bela:  love  him  a  little  for  my  sake,"  seemed  as  far 
from  him  as  though  she  were  lying  in  her  tomb. 

She,  when  the  tapestry  had  fallen  behind  the  slender  figure  of  her  little  son, 
continued  to  write  on.  It  was  hard,  dry  matter  that  she  wrote  of, — the  con- 
dition of  her  miners  among  the  silver  ore  of  the  northeast.  She  forced  her 
mind  to  it,  she  compelled  her  will  and  her  hand;  that  was  all.  These  things 
depended  on  her;  she  would  not  neglect  them,  she  strove  to  find  in  them  that; 
distraction  which  lighter  natures  seek  in  pleasure.  But  in  vain  she  strove  to  be; 
able  to  compel  her  attention  to  the  details  she  was  following  and  correcting; 
soon  they  became  to  her  so  confused  that  they  were  unintelligible;  for  once 
her  intelligence  refused  to  obey  her  will.  The  child's  words  haunted  her.  She 
laid  down  her  pen,  pushed  aside  the  reports  and  the  letter  in  which  she  was 
replying  to  them,  and,  rising,  paced  to  and  fro  the  long  polished  floor  of  the 
library. 

It  was  here  that  he  had  first  bowed  before  her  on  that  night  when  Hohen- 
szalras  had  sheltered  him  from  the  storm. 

"  We  had  a  mass  of  thanksgiving  !  "  she  thought. 

The  child's  words  haunted  her.  Not  to  know  even  that,  when  they  had 
passed  "nine  years  together  in  the  closest  of  all  human  ties  !  For  the  first  time 
the  misgiving  came  to  her,  had  she  been  too  harsh?  No;  it  would  have  beertf 
impossible  to  do  less;  many  would  have  done  far  more  in  chastisement  of  the 
fraud  upon  their  honor  and  good  faith.  Yet  as  she  recalled  their  many  hours 
(Of  joy  it  seemed  as  if  she  remembered  these  too  little;  then  again  she  scouted 
her  own  weakness.  What  had  been  all  his  life  beside  her  save  one  elaborate  lie  ? 

The  broad  shafts  of  the  blazing  sunset  slanted  across  the  inlaid  woods  of 
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the  floor  that  she  paced,  the  windows  were  open,  the  birds  sang  in  the  rose- 
boughs  and  ivy  without.  The  summers  would  come  thus,  one  after  another, 
with  their  intolerable  light,  and  the  intolerable  laughter  of  the  unconscious 
children,  and  she  would  carry  her  burden  through  them  though  the  day  was 
forever  dark  for  her. 

Time  had  been  when  she  had  thought  that  she  should  die  if  he  were  lost 
to  her,  but  she  lived  on  and  marvelled  at  herself.  Her  very  soul  seemed  to 
have  gone  from  her  with  the  destruction  of  her  love.  Her  body  seemed  to  her 
but  a  mere  shell,  an  inanimate  pulseless  thing.  The  only  thing  that  seemed 
alive  in  her  was  shame. 

She  paced  now  up  and  down  the  long  room  while  the  sunset  died  and  the 
gray  evening  dulled  the  painted  panes  of  the  casemates.  The  child's  words 
had  pierced  through  her  frozen  calm.  It  was  true  that  she  had  no  knowledge 
where  his  father  was;  he  might  be  dead,  he  might  be  killed  by  his  own  hand, 
she  knew  nothing.  She  had  bidden  him  let  her  forget  that  he  had  ever  lived 
beside  her,  and  he  had  obeyed  her.  He  might  be  in  the  world  of  men,  careless 
and  content,  consoled  by  others,  or  he  might  be  in  his  grave. 

All  she  knew  was  that  he  never  touched  the  revenues  of  Idrac. 

She  paused  on  the  same  spot  where  he  had  stood  before  her  first,  with  his 
fair  beauty,  his  courtier's  smile,  his  easy  grace,  the  very  prince  of  gentlemen; 
and  her  hands  clinched  the  folds  of  her  gown  as  she  thought — "  the  first  of 
actors  !  Nothing  more."  And  she,  Wanda  von  Szalras,  had  been  the  dupe 
of  that  inimitable  mimicry  and  mockery  ! 

The  thought  was  like  a  rusted  iron,  eating  deeper  and  deeper  into  her  heart 
each  day.  When  her  consciousness,  her  memory,  would  have  said  otherwise, 
would  have  told  her  that  in  much  he  was  loyal  and  sincere,  though  in  one  great 
thing  he  had  been  false,  she  would  not  trust  herself  to  hearken  to  the  sugges- 
tion. "  Let  me  see  clearly,  though  I  die  of  what  I  see  !  "  she  said  in  her  soul. 
She  would  be  blind  no  more.  She  hated  herself  that  she  had  been  ever  blind. 

She  had  been  always  his  dupe,  from  the  first  sonorous  phrases  she  had  heard 
him  utter  in  the  French  Chamber  to  the  last  sentence  with  which  he  had  left 
her  when  he  went  from  her  to  the  presence  of  Olga  Brancka.  So  she  believed. 
Here  she  did  him  wrong;  but  how  was  she  to  tell  that  ?  To  her  it  seemed  but 
one  long-sustained  comedy,  one  brilliant  and  hateful  imposture. 

Sometimes  his  cry  to  her  rang  in  her  ears,  "  Believe  at  least  that  I  did  love 
you  !  "  and  some  subtile  true  instinct  in  her  whispered  to  her  that  he  had 
there  been  sincere,  that  in  passion  and  devotion  at  least  he  had  never  been 
false.  But  she  thrust  the  thought  away:  it  seemed  but  another  form  of  self- 
deception. 

The  dull,  slow  evening  passed  as  usual;  it  was  late  in  summer,  and  the  night 
(Came  early.  She  dined  in  company  with  Madame  Ottilie,  and  sat  with  her,  as 
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usual,  afterwards.  The  room  seemed  full  of  his  voice,  of  his  laughter,  of  the 
music  of  which  he  had  had  such  mastery. 

She  span  on  at  her  ivory  wheel  because  it  was  mere  mechanical  work  which 
left  thought  free.  The  princess,  in  lieu  of  slumbering,  looked  at  her  ever  and 
again.  Suddenly  she  gathered  her  courage  and  spoke. 

"  Wanda,  you  are  a  Christian  woman,"  she  said,  slowly  and  softly.  "  Is  it 
Christian  never  to  forgive  ? " 

Her  face  did  not  change  as  she  turned  the  wheel. 

"  What  is  forgiveness  ?  "  she  said,  coldly.  "  Is  it  abstinence  from  vengeance  ? 
I  have  abstained." 

"  It  is  far  more  than  that !  " 

"  Then  I  do  not  reach  it." 

"No;  you  do  not.  That  is  why  I  presumed tff  ask  you,  is  it  in  consonance 
with  your  tenets,  with  your  duties  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  she  answered,  with  hauteur. 

"  Then  change  your  creed,"  said  the  princess. 

A  sombre  wrath  shone  in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  up  one  moment: 

"  I  have  the  blood  in  me  of  men  who  were  not  always  Christians,  but  who, 
even  when  Pagan,  knew  what  honor  was.  There  are  some  things  which  are  so 
vile  that  one  must  be  vile  one's  self  before  one  can  forgive  them." 

The  princess  sighed. 

"I  am  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  your  wrongs;  but  this  I  know:  they 
erred,  who  gave  you  absolution  at  Easter-tide,  whilst  you  still  bore  bitterness 
in  your  soul." 

"  Would  I  lay  bare  my  soul  and  his  shame  now  to  any  priest  ? "  thought 
Wanda,  but  she  repressed  the  answer.  She  said,  simply,  "  Dear  mother, 
believe  me,  I  have  been  more  merciful  than  many  would  have  been." 

"You  mean  that  you  have  not  sought  for  a  divorce?  Nay,  that  is  not 
mercy;  that  is  decency,  dignity,  self-respect.  When  they  of  a  great  race  go 
to  the  public  with  their  wrongs  they  drag  their  escutcheon  in  the  mud  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  crowd.  That  you  have  not  done  that  is  not  mercy.  You  do 
but  follow  your  instinct:  you  are  a  gentlewoman." 

A  momentary  impulse  came  over  her,  as  she  heard,  to  tell  her  companion 
his  sin  and  her  own  shame;  the  woman's  weakness,  desiring  sympathy  and 
comprehenion,  assailed  her  for  an  instaut.  But  she  resisted  and  repressed  it. 
The  Princess  Ottilie  was  aged  and  feeble.  She  had  had  no  slight  share  in 
bringing  about  this  union,  which  was  now  so  cruelly  broken;  she  had  been  ever 
proud  of  her  penetration  and  devoted  to  his  defence.  To  learn  the  truth 
would  be  a  shock  so  terrible  to  her  that  it  must  needs  be  veiled  from  her 
forever.  Besides,  his  wife  felt  as  though  the  relation  would  blister  her  lips 
were  she  to  make  it  even  to  her  oldest  friend. 
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Had  she  known  all,  the  princess  would  have  been  -even  more  bitter  in  her 
hatred,  even  more  inflexible  in  her  sense  of  outrage,  than  she  herself;  but  his 
wife  could  not  purchase  her  sympathy  at  such  a  price.  She  chose  rather  to  be 
herself  condemned. 

Offended,  the  princess  rose  slowly  to  go  to  her  own  apartments.  The  tears 
welled  painfully  in  her  eyes. 

"  You  were  so  happy,  he  was  so  devoted,"  she  murmured.  "  Can  all  that 
have  crumbled  like  a  house  of  sand  ? " 

Wanda  von  Szalras  said,  bitterly, — "  What  did  I  say  once,  the  day  of  my 
betrothal  ?  That  I  leaned  on  a  reed.  The  reed  has  withered;  that  is  all." 

She  conducted  her  aunt  to  her  bedchamber  with  the  usual  courteous 
observances,  then  returned  and  sat  long  alone  in  the  silent  chamber. 

"  Forgive  !  what  is  the  obligation  of  forgiveness  ?  "  she  thought.  "  It  is  the 
obligation  to  pardon  offences,  infidelity,  unkindness,  cruelty,  but  not  dishonor 
To  forgive  dishonor  is  to  be  dishonored.  So  would  my  fathers  have  said." 


CHAPTER     XXXIX. 

BELA  that  dawn  was  awakened  by  his  mother  standing  beside  his  bed.  She 
stooped  and  touched  his  curls  with  her  lips. 

"  I  was  harsh  to  you  this  afternoon,  my  child,"  she  said  to  him.  "  I  come 
to  tell  you  now  that  you  were  quite  right  to  have  the  thought  you  had.  You 
are  his  son;  you  must  not  forget  him." 

Bela  lifted  up  his  beautiful  flushed  face  and  his  eyes  brilliant  from  sleep. 

"  I  am  glad  I  may  remember,"  he  said,  simply;  then  he  added,  with  his 
cheeks  burning,  "  When  I  am  a  man  I  will  go  and  find  him  and  bring  him  back." 

His  mother  turned  away  her  face. 

When  his  manhood  should  come,  and  he  should  hear  the  story  of  his  father's 
sin,  what  would  he  say  ?  Would  not  all  his  soul  cry  out  aloud  and  curse  the 
impostor  who  had  begotten  him  ? 

The  eyes  of  Bela  followed  the  dark  form  of  his  mother  as  she  passed  from 
his  room. 

"She  is  very  unhappy,"  he  thought,  wistfully.  "If  I  could  find  him  now, 
would  it  make  her  happy  again,  I  wonder  ?" 

And  the  chivalry  that  was  in  his  blood  stirred  in  his  childish  veins. 

"But  you  said  that  she  sent  him  away?"  objected  Gela,  when  Bela  got 
upon  his  brother's  bed  and  confided  his  thoughts  to  him. 

"  I  did  think  so,  but  I  might  mistake,"  said  Bela.  "  Perhaps  he  went 
because  he  was  obliged,  and  that  it  is  which  grieves  her." 
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"  Perhaps,"  said  Gela,  meditatively. 

"  If  I  only  knew  where  to  go  to  find  him,  I  would  go  all  over  the  world," 
said  Bela,  with  passion.  "  I  would  ride  Folko  to  the  earth's  very,  very  end  to 
find  him." 

"You  could  not  get  over  the  seas  so,"  said  Gela,  "  and  he  may  be  over  the 
seas." 

"  And  we  have  never  even  seen  the  sea  !  "  said  Bela,  to  whom  the  suggested 
distance  seemed  more  terrible  than  he  had  ever  imagined.  "  What  can  we  do, 
Gela  ?  Do  you  think;  you  are  clever  about  everything." 

Gela  was  silent  a  moment. 

"  Let  us  pray  for  him  with  all  our  might,"  he  said,  solemnly;  and  the  two 
little  boys  knelt  down  by  the  bedside  in  their  little  night-shirts  and  prayed 
together  for  their  father. 

When  Bela  rose,  his  face  was  very  troubled,  but  very  resolute.  He  drew 
out  of  its  sheath  a  small  sword  with  a  handle  of  gold,  which  Egon  Vasarhely 
hnd  sent  him  years  before.  "  One  must  pray  first,"  he  thought,  "  but  after- 
wards one  must  help  one's  self.  God  does  not  care  for  cowards." 

In  the  day  he  went  out  by  himself  and  found  Otto:  the  children  were 
allowed  to  go  all  over  the  home  woods  at  their  pleasure.  The  jdgermeister 
was  very  dear  to  Bela,  for  he  told  such  wondrous  tales  of  sport  and  danger 
and  spoke  with  such  reverent  affection  of  his  lost  lord. 

"  Where  can  he  be,  Otto  ? "  said  Bela,  in  a  low  hushed  voice,  as  they  sat 
under  the  green  oak  boughs. 

"  Ah,  my  little  count,  if  only  I  knew  !  "  said  Otto.  "  I  would  walk  a 
thousand  miles  to  him,  and  take  him  the  first  blackcock  that  shall  fall  to  my 
gun  this  autumn." 

"You  really  say  the  truth?  You  do  not  know  ?"  said  Bela,  with  stern 
questioning  eyes. 

"  Would  I  tell  a  lie,  my  little  lord  ? "  said  the  old  hunter,  reproachfully. 
"  Since  your  father  drove  away  that  cruel  night  none  of  us  have  set  eyes  on  him, 
or  ever  heard  a  word.  If  Her  Excellency  do  not  know,  how  should  we  ? " 

"  I  mean  to  find  him,"  said  the  child,  solemnly. 

The  old  man  sighed. 

"  How  should  you  do  that  ?  Our  hills  are  between  us  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Perhaps  he  is  gone  because  he  was  tired  of  being  here." 

"  No,"  said  Bela,  who  remembered  his  father's  farewell  to  him,  of  which  he 
could  never  bring  himself  to  speak  to  any  living  creature. 

Otto  was  silent  too:  he  could  not  tell  the  child  what  all  the  household 
believed, — that  his  father  had  found  too  great  a  charm  in  the  presence  of  the 
Countess  Brancka. 

The  weeks  and  months   stole  on  their   course,  which   in  the  forest-heart 
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of  the  old  archduchy  seems  so  leisurely  beside  the  feverish  haste  of  the  mad 
world.  The  ways  of  life  went  on  unchanged;  the  children  throve,  and  studied, 
and  played,  and  grew  apace;  the  health  of  the  princess  became  more  delicate, 
and  her  strength  more  feeble;  the  seasons  succeeded  each  other  with  monotony; 
no  sound  from  the  cities  of  men  that  lay  beyond  the  ramparts  of  the  glaciers 
broke  the  silence  and  the  calm  of  Hohenszalras. 

Wanda  herself  would  not  have  known  that  one  year  was  different  from 
another  had  she  not  been  forced  to  count  time  by  the  inches  that  it  added 
to  the  stature  of  her  offspring,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  days  of  their  patron 
saints.  They  grew  as  fast  as  reeds  in  peaceful  waters,  and  forced  her  to  recog- 
nize that  the  years  were  dropping  into  the  past.  Time  for  her  was  shod  with 
lead  and  crept  tamely,  like  a  cripple  upon  broken  ground.  For  the  children's 
sake  she  lived;  but  for  them,  she  knew  not  why  she  rose  to  these  long,  color- 
less, lonely  hours.  But  her  corporeal  life  ailed  nothing,  whilst  her  spiritual 
life  was  sick  unto  death.  Almost  she  could  have  wished  for  the  lassitude 
of  weakness  to  dull  her  pain:  her  bodily  "strength  seemed  to  intensify  what  she 
suffered. 

In  the  frosted,  brilliant  winter  time  she  still  drove  her  fiery  horses  over  the 
snow  that  was  like  marble,  plunging  into  the  recesses  of  the  woods,  seeing 
above  her  the  ramparts  and  bastions  and  pinnacles  of  the  great  ice-range  of 
the  Glockner  glaciers*  The  intense  cold,  the  rushing  air,  the  whiteness  as 
of  a  virgin  earth,  the  sense  of  profound  solitude,  did  her  good,  cooled  the 
sense  of  shame  that  seemed  burnt  into  her  life,  soothed  the  anguish  of  a 
love  fooled,  betrayed,  and  widowed.  She  felt  with  horror  that  the  longer  she 
kneeled  beside  the  altar,  the  longer  she  prayed  before  the  great  Christ  in  her 
chapel,  the  more  passionately  she  rebelled  against  the  fate  that  had  overtaken 
her.  But  alone  in  the  rarefied  air,  with  the  vastness  of  the  mountains  about 
her,  with  the  cold  wind  pouring  like  spring-water  down  a  thirsty  throat  in  its 
merciful  coldness,  with  the  white  peaks  meeting  the  starry  skies  and  the  waters 
hushed  in  their  shroud  of  ice,  she  gathered  some  kind  of  peace,  some  power 
of  endurance:  consolation  neither  earth  nor  heaven  could  give  to  her. 
.  Of  him  she  never  heard.  She  could  only  have  heard  through  her  lawyers, 
and  they  knew  nothing.  Neither  in  Paris  nor  in  Vienna  was  he  seen.  By  a 
letter  she  received  from  the  priest  of  Romaris  she  had  learned  that  he  was  not 
there.  She  had  sent  one  of  her  men  of  business  thither  with  money  and  plans, 
to  build  on  the  site  of  the  old  house  of  the  Sabrans  a  Maison  de  Dieu  for  the 
aged  and  sick  fishermen  of  the  coast,  and  their  widows.  "  It  will  be  a  chapelle 
expiatoire"  she  had  thought,  bitterly,  and  she  had  endowed  it  richly,  so  that 
it  should  be  independent  of  all  those  who  should  come  after  her.  In  all  the 
occupations  entailed  by  this  and  similar  projects  she  was  as  attentive  as  of 
yore  to  all  demands  made  on  her. 
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When  she  perused  a  lawyer's  long  preamble,  or  corrected  an  architect's 
estimates  and  drawings,  she  was  the  same  woman  as  she  had  been  ere  her 
betrayer  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  home.  Her  character  had  been 
built  on  lines  too  strong,  on  a  base  too-  firm,  for  the  earthquake  of  calamity, 
the  whirlwind  of  passion,  to  undo  it.  But  in  her  heart  there  was  utter  ship- 
wreck. She  had  given  herself  and  all  that  was  hers  with  magnificent  gener- 
osity; and  she  had  received  in  return  betrayal  and  a  dishonor  under  which  day 
and  night  all  the  patrician  in  her  writhed  and  suffered. 

A  hard  trial  to  her  was  the  tacit  condemnation  of  the  Princess  Ottilie. 
Too  proud  and  too  delicate  to  intrude  undesired  into  any  confidence,  and  too 
tender-hearted  to  utter  censure  aloud  to  one  she  loved,  the  princess  showed  in 
a  thousand  ways  without  speech  that  she  considered  there  were  cruelty  and 
egotism  in  her  unexplained  separation  from  her  husband.  Believing  as  she  did 
that  his  offence  was  that  conjugal  infidelity  which,  however  blamable,  was  one 
of  those  injuries  which  all  women  who  love  forgive,  and  which  those  who  do 
not  love  endure  in  silence  from  patience  and  dignity,  herself  offended  at  her 
exclusion  from  all  knowledge  of  the  facts,  the  princess  said  but  little;  but  her 
whole  attitude  was  one  of  restrained  reproach.  When  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  Cardinal  Vasarhely,  travelling  in  great  state  from  Buda-Pesth,  arrived  at 
Hohenszalras, — a  guest  whom  none  could  deny,  a  judge  whom  none  could 
evade, — he  did  not  spare  more  open  interrogation,  mofe  stern  rebuke. 

The  Lilienhohe  she  had  excused  herself  from  receiving;  the  Kaulnitz  she 
had  also  refused;  others  as  nearly  related  to  her  had  encountered  the  same 
resistance  to  their  overtures;  but  Cardinal  Vasarhely  came  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  the  Holy  Isle,  with  the  weight  of  authority  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  Church.  He  visited  his  niece  for  the  sole  purpose  of  remonstrance. 

When  he  found  himself  met  by  a  respectful  but  firm  refusal  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  reasons  for  her  conduct,  he  did  not,  either,  spare  her  the  stately 
wrath  of  the  incensed  ecclesiastic. 

"If  your  griefs  against  your  husband,"  he  urged,  "are  of  sufficient  gravity 
to  justify  you  in  desiring  eternal  separation  from  him,  you  should  not  lean 
merely  upon  your  own  strength.  You  should  seek  the  support  of  your  spiritual 
counsellors.  Although  the  Holy  Church  has  never  sanctioned  the  concubinage 
which  the  laws  of  men  have  called  by  the  name  of  divorce,  yet,  as  you  are 
aware,  my  daughter,  in  extreme  cases  the  Holy  Father  has  himself  deigned  to 
unloose  an  unworthy  bond,  to  annul  an  unsuitable  marriage.  In  your  case,  if 
the  offences  of  your  lord  have  been  so  grave,  I  make  no  doubt  that  by  my 
intercession  with  His  Sanctity  it  would  be  possible  to  dissolve  a  union  which 
has  become  unholy." 

The  cardinal  was  a  man  of  noble  presence,  and  of  austere  if  arrogant  life. 
He  spoke  now  with  all  the  weight  of  his  sixty  years  and  of  his  eminence  in  the 
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service  of  the  Church.  His  eyes  were  bent  on  her  in  stern  scrutiny  as  he  stood 
drawn  up  to  all  his  great  height  beside  her  in  the  library. 

She  met  his  gaze  calmly  and  coldly. 

"  Your  Eminence  is  very  good  to  interest  yourself  in  my  sorrows,"  she 
replied,  "but  for  the  intercession  with  our  Holy  Father  which  you  offer,  I  will 
not  trouble  you.  Whatever  the  offences  of  my  husband  be  against  me,  they 
can  concern  me  alone.  I  have  summoned  no  one  to  hear  them.  I  seek  no 
one's  judgment.  As  regards  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  to  bind  and 
loose,  I  would  bow  to  it  in  all  matters  spiritual,  but  I  cannot  admit  that  even 
he  can  release  me  from  an  earthly  tie  which  I  voluntarily  assumed." 

A  rebuking  wrath  flashed  from  the  eagle  eyes  of  the  great  churchman. 

"  I  did  not  think  that  Wanda  von  Szalras  would  heretically  deny  the  Pope 
his  power  over  all  souls  !  "  he  said,  sternly.  "  Are  you  not  aware  that  when 
the  Holy  Father  deigns  in  his  mercifulness  to  decree  a  marriage  as  null  and 
void,  it  becomes  so  from  that  instant?  It  is  as  though  it  had  never  been;  the 
union  is  effaced,  the  woman  is  decreed  pure." 

"And  the  children,"  she  said,  bitterly, — "can  the  Holy  Father  efface 
them  ?  " 

The  cardinal  was  affronted  and  appalled. 

"  You  would  call  in  question  the  infallible  omnipotence  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church  !  "  he  said,  with  horror. 

"The  days  of  miracles  are  past,"  she  said,  coldly.  "  I  shall  not  entreat  for 
them  to  be  wrought  for  me.  I  trust  your  Eminence  will  pardon  me  if  I  say 
that  no  human,  nay,  no  heavenly,  permission  coufd  legitimate  adultery  in  my 
sight  or  in  my  person." 

"You  merit  excommunication,  my  daughter,"  said  the  haughty  prelate,  his 
brow  black  with  wrath.  He  saw  no  reason  why  this  marriage,  which  had 
offended  all  her  house,  should  not  be  annulled  by  the  all-powerful  verdict  of 
the  Vatican.  Such  cases  were  rare,  but  it  would  be  possible  to  include  hers 
among  them.  The  children  could  be  consigned  to  religious  houses,  brought 
up  to  religious  lives,  unknown  to  and  unknowing  of  the  world. 

"  If  the  man  whom  you  chose  to  wed,"  he  continued,  sternly,  "  has  offended 
or  outraged  you  so  greatly,  let  your  relatives  judge  him  and  deal  with  him. 
You  were  warned  against  the  gift  of  your  hand  to  a  stranger  with  an  uncer- 
tain past  behind  him;  he  had  not  the  eminence,  the  repute,  the  character  that 
should  have  been  demanded  in  your  husband.  But  you  were  inflexible  in 
your  resolve  then,  as  you  are  now  in  your  silence." 

"  I  know  of  no  one  living  to  whom  I  owe  any  account,"  she  said,  with 
haughty  decision, — "  no  one  to  whom  I  was  bound  to  lay  bare  my  mind  and 
heart  then,  or  to  whom  I  am  so  bound  now." 

"  You  are  so  bound  every  time  you  kneel  in  the  confessional." 
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"To  reveal  my  own  sins,  perchance;  not  his." 

"Your  soul  should  be  as  an  open  book  before  your  priest." 

"  Your  Eminence  will  pardon  me.  I  bow  willingly  and  reverently  to  the 
Church  in  all  matters  spiritual,  but  in  the  rule  of  my  own  conduct  I  admit  no 
guide  but  my  conscience.  My  sorrows  are  all  my  own.  No  priest  or  layman 
shall  intrude  upon  them." 

She  spoke  with  peremptory  and  unyielding  decision;  the  old  spirit  of  her 
race  was  aroused  in  her,  which  in  times  bygone  had  bearded  popes  and  mon- 
archs  and  braved  the  thunders  of  excommunication.  They  had  been  pious 
sons  of  Rome,  but  yet  ofttimes  rebellious  ones:  when  their  honor  called  one 
way  and  the  priests  pointed  the  other,  they  had  lifted  their  swords  in  the 
sunlight  and  gone  whither  honor  bade. 

The  churchman  knew  that  power  of  secular  revolt  which  had  been  always 
latent  in  the  Szalras  blood;  he  knew  now  that,  armed  with  the  weapons  of  the 
Church  though  he  was,  he  might  as  well  seek  to  bow  the  mountains  down  as 
bend  her  will.  He  took  for  granted  that  her  wrongs  were  great  enough  to 
entitle  her  to  freedom;  he  had  thought  that  she  might  wed  again  with  his 
nephew,  who  had  loved  her  so  long;  their  mighty  fortunes  would  fitly  meet; 
this  hateful  union  with  a  foreigner,  a  sceptic,  a  debauchee,  would  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  washed  away  into  absolute  non-existence:  so  he  had  dreamed, 
and  he  found  himself  confronted  with  a  woman's  illogical  inconsistency  and 
obstinacy. 

He  was  deeply  incensed.  He  assailed  her  for  many  days  with  all  the 
subtle  arguments  of  the  ecclesiastic's  armory,  but  he  made  no  impression.  She 
utterly  refused  to  tell  why  she  had  exiled  her  husband  from  her  house,  and 
she  as  utterly  refused  to  take  any  measures  to  attain  her  own  freedom.  When 
he  left  her  he  said  a  word  of  rebuke  that  long  lingered  in  her  memory:  ••  You 
are  rebellious  and  almost  heretical,  my  daughter.  You  intrench  yourself  in  your 
silence  and  your  pride,  which  you  appear  to  forget  are  heinous  sins  when 
opposed  to  your  spiritual  superiors.  But  this  only  I  will  remind  you  of:  if 
you  deny  the  Church  the  power  to  annul  the  union  of  which  its  sacrament 
sanctified  the  consummation,  be  at  least  consistent;  do  not  absolve  yourself 
from  its  duties." 

With  that  keen  home-thrust  in  parting  he  left  her,  giving  his  blessing  to  the 
kneeling  household;  and  six  white  mules,  always  kept  there  in  readiness  for 
his  visits,  bore  him  away  through  the  embrowning  woods. 

When  he  reached  his  palace  in  Buda  he  summoned  Egon  Vasarhely  and 
related  what  had  passed. 

His  nephew  heard  in  silence. 

"Your  Eminence  erred  in  your  judgment  of  Wanda,"  he  said,  at  length. 
"  She  would  never  make  her  wrongs,  whatever  they  be,  public,  nor  seek  for 
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dissolution-  of  her  marriage.  She  may  repent  it,  but  she  will  repent  it  in 
solitude." 

"  If  the  marriage  be  so  sacred  in  her  eyes,"  said  the  angry  prelate,  "  let  her 
continue  to  live  with  her  husband.  She  has  been  a  law  to  herself;  she  has 
parted  from  him.  Where  is  the  wifely  submission  there  ?  where  the  sanctity 
of  the  immutable  bond  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  some  day  she  will  bid  him  return,"  said  Vasarhely,  whose  features 
were  very  grave  and  pale. 

"  She  could  forget  this  fatal  folly  like  a  bad  dream,"  continued  the  cardinal, 
unheeding.  "She  could  begin  a  new  life;  she  could  wed  with  you." 

"  Your  Eminence  mistakes,"  said  Vasarhely,  abruptly.  "  Though  that  man 
were  dead  ten  times  over,  Wanda  would  never  wed  with  me, — nor  I  with  her." 

"You  are  both  wiser  than  the  wisdom  and  holier  than  the  holiness  of  the 
Church,"  said  the  incensed  ecclesiastic,  with  boundless  scorn.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  bend  human  volition  like  a  willow  wand  in  his  hand. 

When  she  left  the  terrace  where  she  had  parted  from  the  prelate,  having 
accompanied  him  there  in  that  stately  etiquette  which,  though  she  had  been 
dying,  habit  would  have  compelled  .her  to  observe  in  every  detail,  she  turned 
with  a  sense  of  intolerable  pain  from  the  sunshine  of  the  September  day.  It 
was  a  pretty  scene  that  stretched  before  her,  the  children  standing  bareheaded, 
the  household  hushed  and  kneeling  still  where  the  mighty  dignitary  of  the 
Mother  Church  had  given  them  his  benediction;  the  gold  embroideries  and 
rich  colors  of  the  liveries  glowing  in  the  light;  the  white  mules  and  the  scarlet- 
clothed  attendants  of  the  cardinal  passing  down  the  avenue  of  oaks,  with  the 
immediate  background  of  the  darksome  yews,  and,  farther,  the  flushed  foliage 
of  the  forests  and  the  shine  of  the  snow- peaks;  but  to  her  it  was  fraught  with 
unendurable  associations.  The  central  figure  was  missing  from  it,  which  for 
so  many  years  had  graced  all  pageants  and  conducted  all  ceremonies  there.  It 
was  the  sole  time  since  the  exile  of  her  husband  that  there  had  been  any  arrival 
or  departure  at  Hohenszalras. 

She  had  been  compelled  to  receive  the  prelate  with  all  due  state  and 
observance,  and  the  oppressiveness  of  his  three  days'  sojourn  had  worn 
and  wearied  her. 

"  I  would  sooner  receive  five  emperors  than  one  churchman,"  she  said  to 
the  princess.  "  We  are  far  from  the  days  of  *the  apostles  !  " 

"Christ  must  be  honored  in  His  Vicars,"  said  the  princess,  coldly,  and  with 
disapprobation  chill  on  all  her  features. 

Wanda  turned  away  as  the  white  mules  disappeared  in  a  bend  of  the  avenue, 
and  went  into  the  house  alone,  whilst  the  children  and  the  household  still  lin- 
gered in  the  sunshine.  She  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  building  to  reach 
her  octagon  room,  where  she  was  certain  to  be  alone.  The  interrogation  and 
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censure  of  her  uncle  had  left  on  her  a  harassed  sense  of  being  somewhere  at 
fault, — not  to  him,  nor  to  the  Church  he  represented  and  invoked,  but  to  her 
own  conscience. 

As  she  passed  through  one  of  the  galleries,  she  saw  her  youngest  child  Egon, 
now  nearly  two  years  old,  playing  with  his  nurse,  an  old  grave  North-German 
woman.  They  were  the  only  living  beings  of  the  house  who  had  not  been  upon 
the  terraces  to  receive  the  cardinal's  last  blessing, — the  one  too  young  the  other 
too  old  to  care.  The  child,  with  his  fair  face  and  his  light  curls,  was  like  the 
child  Christ  of  Carlo  Dolci,  yet  there  was  the  same  resemblance  in  him  to  his 
father  which  pierced  her  soul  whenever  she  looked  in  the  faces  of  her  offspring. 

She  paused  and  stooped  towards  him  now,  where  he  played  with  a  toy  lamb 
in  the  breadth  of  sunlight  that  fell  warm  and  broad  through  the  open  lattices 
of  an  oriel  window,  in  the  embrasure  of  which  his  attendant  was  sitting.  The 
baby  looked  up  under  his  long  dark  lashes,  and  made  a  little  timid  movement 
towards  his  old  nurse. 

"Is  he  afraid  of  me?"  she  said,  with  the  same  pang  of  self-reproach  that 
she  had  felt  for  his  eldest  brother. 

"  Oh,  no !  he  is  not  afraid,  my  lady/'  said  the  old  woman  with  him, 
hurriedly.  "  But  he  sees  you  so  rarely  now,  and  when  they  are  so  young  they 
are  frightened  at  grave  faces." 

The  nurse  stopped  herself,  fearing  she  had  said  too  much;  but  her  mistress 
listened  without  anger  and  with  a  sharp  pang  of  self-reproach. 

"  Come  for  him  to  my  room  when  I  ring,"  she  said;  and  she  stooped  again 
and  lifted  the  little  boy  in  her  arms. 

"  Are  you  all  afraid  of  me,  my  poor  children  ?  "  she  murmured  to  him. 
"  Surely  I  have  never  been  cruel  to  you  ?  " 

He  did  not  understand;  he  was  still  frightened,  but  he  put  his  arm  about  her 
throat  and  hid  his  pretty  face  on  her  shoulder  with  a  gesture  that  was  half  terror, 
half  confidence.  She  took  him  to  her  own  room  and  soothed  and  caressed 
and  amused  him,  till  he  regained  his  natural  fearlessness  and  sat  happy  on  her 
knee,  playing  with  some  Indian  ivory  toys;  then  he  grew  tired,  and  leaned  his 
head  against  her  breast,  and  fell  asleep  as  prettily  as  a  Star  of  Bethlehem  shuts 
its  white  leaves  up  at  sunset. 

She  watched  him  with  an  aching  heart. 

She  could  look  on  none  of  her  children  without  a  throb  of  intolerable 
shame.  They  were  the  symbols  as  they  were  the  offspring  of  all  her  hours  of 
love.  Another  woman  might  have  forgotten  all  except  that  they  were  hers. 

She  could  not. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

FROM  that  day  she  had  the  younger  children  brought  to  her  more  often, 
drove  them  out  at  times,  and  soon  regained  their  affection,  although  to  them 
all  a  majesty  and  melancholy,  as  inseparable  from  her  now  as  shadows  from 
the  night,  made  her  presence  inspire  them  with  a  certain  awe;  even  Lili,  the 
most  wilful  of  them  all,  in  her  pretty,  gay,  childish  vanity  and  naughtiness, 
never  ventured  to  disobey  or  to  weary  her. 

"  When  I  am  with  her  it  is  as  if  I  were  at  mass,"  Lili  said  to  her  brothers. 
"  You  know  what  one  feels  when  the  Host  comes  and  the  bell  rings,  and  it  is 
all  so  still,  and  only  the  Latin  words " 

"  It  is  the  presence  of  God  that  we  feel  at  mass,"  said  Gela,  in  a  hushed 
voice.  "And  I  think  our  mother  has  God  with  her  very  much.  Only  He 
makes  her  sad." 

"  But  she  never  does  cry,"  said  Lili. 

"  No,"  said  Gela,  "  I  think  she  is  too  sad  for  that.  You  know  when  it  is 
very,  very  cold  the  skies  cannot  rain.  I  think  that  it  is  just  so  cold  with  her." 

And  Gela's  own  eyes  filled,  for  he,  the  most  thoughtful  and  the  most  quick 
in  perception  of  them  all,  adored  his  mother.  When  he  could,  he  would  sit  in 
her  presence  for  hours,  mute  and  motionless,  with  a  book  on  his  knees,  glancing 
at  her  with  his  meditative  eyes  now  and  then  in  rapt  veneration. 

"  When  Bela  grows  up  he  will  wander,  I  daresay,  and  perhaps  be  a  great 
soldier,"  Gela  thought,  at  such  times.  "  But  for  me,  I  shall  stay  always  with 
our  mother,  and  read  every  thing  that  is  written,  and  do  all  I  can  for  the 
people,  and  care  for  nothing  but  for  her  and  them." 

She  had  not  let  loose  in  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Vasarhely  the  burning 
wrath  which  had  consumed  her.  And  yet  the  valedictory  words  of  the  prelate 
recurred  to  her  with  haunting  persistency.  Was  it  possible  that  she  still  owed 
allegiance  to  one-who,  whilst  he  had  embraced  her,  had  dishonored  her  ? 

"  As  well,"  she  thought,  bitterly,  "  as  well  say  that  the  man  and  woman 
chained  and  drowned  together  in  the  Noyades  of  Nantes  were  united  in  a  holy 
union." 

"  Ego  conjungo  vos  in  matrimonium,  in  nomine  Pair  is  et  Filii  et  Spirit  us 
Sane  ft." 

As  she  remembered  those  words  of  the  Marriage  Sacrament,  uttered  as  she 
had  stood  beside  him  in  the  midst  of  the  incense,  the  color,  the  pomp,  the 
gorgeous  grandeur  of  the  Court  Chapel  in  Vienna,  she  felt  that  they  had  bound 
on  her  eternal  silence,  perpetual  constancy,  even  in  a  sense  continual  submis- 
sion, they  forbade  her  to  disgrace  him  before  the  world,  they  made  his  shame 
hers,  they  required  her  to  defend  him  so  far  as  in  her  lay  from  the  punishment 
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with  which  the  laws  would  have  met  his  wrong-doing:  but  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  acknowledge  that  it  demanded  more.  Truth  could  not  be  forced  to 
dwell  beside  falsehood.  Honor  could  not  take  the  kiss  of  peace  from  dishonor. 

The  unerring  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  is  given  by  an  ecclesiastical 
career  had  enabled  His  Eminence  to  leave  behind  him  a  thorn  which  never 
ceased  to  pierce  anew  the  wound  in  his  niece's  heart.  He  had  said  to  her,  "  If 
you  refuse  to  be  released  from  your  marriage,  do  not  absolve  yourself  from  its 
duties." 

The  natural  veneration  she  bore  to  the  speaker  added  to  the  weight-of  the 
reproach  they  implied.  Even  beyond  her  pride  was  her  intense  sense  of 
the  obligations  of  duty.  She  asked  herself  a  thousand  times  a  week  if  she  had 
indeed  failed  in  these.  Honor  was  a  yet  higher  thing  than  duty.  Offended 
honor  had  its  title  to  any  choice.  Her  race  had  never  gone  to  others  with  their 
wrongs;  they  had  known  how  to  avenge  themselves  by  their  own  hand,  in 
their  own  way.  If  she  had  chosen  to  stab  him  in  the  throat  which  had  lied  to 
her,  she  would  not  have  gone  outside  her  right.  Yet  she  had  been  merciful 
to  him;  she  had  neither  exposed  nor  chastised  him;  she  had  simply  cut  his  life 
adrift  from  hers,  which  he  had  outraged. 

No  man's  repute  was  hurt  by  separation  from  his  wife;  he  was  in  no  worse 
circumstance  than  he  had  been  ere  he  had  met  her;  she  did  not  withdraw  her 
gifts.  She  had  given  a  noble  name  to  one  nameless;  she  had  granted  a  feudal 
title  to  a  bastard;  she  had  enriched  a  man  who  previously  had  owned  nothing, 
save  half  a  million  of  francs  won  at  play  and  a  strip  of  sea-shore  that  was 
stolen.  She  withdrew  none  of  her  gifts;  she  left  him  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  world;  she  did  not  even  move  a  step  to  secure  the  world's  sympathy  with 
herself.  All  she  had  done  as  her  just  vengeance  was  to  withdraw  herself  from 
the  pollution  of  his  touch  and  to  exile  him  from  the  home  of  her  fathers. 
Who  could  have  done  less  ?  His  children  would  in  the  future  possess  all  she 
had,  though  through  him  they  destroyed  the  purity  of  her  race  forever:  cen- 
turies would  not  wash  out  in  her  sight  the  stain  that  was  in  their  blood,  but  she 
did  not  disinherit  them.  She  could  not  see  that  she  had  failed  anywhere  in  her 
duty:  she  had  been  more  generous  in  her  judgment  than  many  could  have  been. 
Whenever  women  spoke  of  her  and  of  her  separation  from  her  husband,  there 
would  they  surely,  with  many  a  bitter  word,  repay  her  all  the  affronts  which 
she  had  put  upon  them  by  her  indifference  and  what  they  had  esteemed  her 
arrogance.  She  knew  that  in  such  a  position  as  she  had  perforce  created, 
unexplained,  the  man  is  easily  and  constantly  absolved  of  blame,  the  woman 
is  always  and  certainly  condemned.  Therefore  she  had  never  doubted  that 
the  future  would  lie  lightly  on  his  shoulders,  passed  in  sensual  idleness, 
whether  on  the  banks  of  the  Almerida  or  of  the  Seine.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  though  she  had  been  so  cruelly  betrayed  her  own  obligations  remained  the 
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same  ?  Had  her  marriage-vows  compelled  her  to  endure  even  such  offence  as 
this  without  alteration  in  her  own  obedience  ?  Was  she  inconsistent  in  sending 
her  betrayer  from  her  whilst  she  still  considered  her  bond  to  him  binding? 
Since  she  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  release  that  the  Law  and  the  Church 
would  give  her,  was  it  unjustified  to  free  herself  from  his  hourly  presence,  his 
daily  contact  ?  No  !  she  could  not  believe  that  it  was  so. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

ON  her  name-day,  in  the  following  spring,  addressing  his  felicitations  to 
her,  Egon  Vasarhely  added  words  which  had  cost  him  much  to  write. 

"  You  know  how  dear,  more  dear  than  any  earthly  thing,  you  have  been 
ever  to  me,"  he  wrote,  "  therefore  you  will  pardon  me  what  I  am  about  to  say. 
If  I  had  followed  my  own  selfish  desires  I  should  have  entreated  you  to  dis- 
grace him  publicly,  begged  you  to  shake  off  publicly  all  bonds  to  a  traitor;  and 
I  should  have  shot  him  dead,  with  or  without  the  formula  of  a  quarrel:  he  him- 
self knew  that  well.  But  for  your  own  sake  I  would  say  to  you  now,  pardon 
him  if  you  can.  Though  you  are  the  possessor  of  a  position  and  of  a  character 
rare  among  women,  yet  even  you  must  suffer  as  a  separated  wife.  The  chil- 
dren as  they  grew  older  will  suffer  from  it  likewise.  You  could  divorce  your 
husband;  the  Law  and  the  Church  would  set  you  free  from  a  union  contracted 
in  ignorance  with  a  man  guilty  of  a  fraud.  You  would  be  free,  and  he  would 
endure  his  fit  chastisement.  But  I  understand  why  you  refuse  to  do  that.  I 
comprehend  your  feeling.  Publicity  would  to  you  intensify  disgrace.  Divorce 
could  do  nothing  to  heal  your  cruel  wounds.  Therefore  I  urge  on  you  for- 
giveness. It  has  cost  me  many  months'  bitter  struggle  to  be  able  to  write  this 
to  you.  His  offence  is  vile.  His  past  is  hateful.  He  himself  merits  nothing. 
But  for  you  I  would  set  my  heel  on  his  throat  as  on  a  snake's.  But  there  may 
have  been  excuses  even  for  him:  and  since  you  acknowledge  him  as  your  hus- 
band you  will,  in  the  end,  be  more  at  peace  if  you  do  not  continue  to  insist  on 
a  separation  which  will  be  food  for  the  world's  calumny.  Besides,  though  you 
know  it  not,  you  have  not  exiled  him  from  your  heart,  though  you  have  sent 
him  from  your  house.  If  you  had  not  still  loved  him  you  would  have  said  to 
me,  Slay  him.  I  believe  that  he  loved  you,  though  he  had  such  foul  guilt 
against  you,  and  he  must  have  some  true  qualities  of  character  and  mind  since 
he  satisfied  yours  for  many  long  years.  Of  where  he  may  be  I  know  not. 
Since  I  saw  you  I  have  not  quitted  my  own  country.  But  I  \vould  say  to  you, 
Wherever  he  be,  send  for  him.  You  will  understand  without  words  what  it 
costs  me  to  say  to  you,  Since  you  will  not  accept  the  freedom  of  the  Law, 
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summon  him  to  you  and  cleanse  his  soul  in  yours.  I  speak  for  you,  not  him. 
If  I  saw  him  lying  dead  like  a  dog  in  a  ditch,  for  myself,  I  should  thank  God. 
Sometimes  I  look  with  stupor  at  my  sword.  Can  it  lie  idle  there  and  you  be 
unavenged  ? " 

The  letter  touched  her  profoundly.     She  realized  the  grandeur  of  generosity, 
the  force  of  compelling  duty,  which  had  enabled  Vasarhely  to  write  it,  proudest 
of  gentlemen  as  he  was,  most  devoted  of  lovers  as  he  had  been. 
,  She  replied  to  him, — 

"  I  have  thought  myself  strong,  but  of  late  years  I  have  found  that  there 
are  things  beyond  my  strength:  what  you  counsel  is  one  of  them.  Religion 
enjoins  indeed  forgiveness  without  limit;  but  there  are  wrongs  for  which 
religion  makes  no  provision  and  of  which  it  has  no  comprehension.  Never- 
theless, I  thank  you  for  him  and  for  myself." 

Any  crime,  any  folly,  any  violence  or  faithlessness,  which  yet  should  have 
left  his  honor  pure,  she  thought  it  would  have  been  possible  to  condone;  the 
life  of  a  woman  who  loves  must  ever  be  one  long  pardon.  But  such  shame  as 
this  of  his  ate  into  her  very  soul,  as  rust  into  the  pure  metal.  It  was  such 
shame  that  when  her  heart  went  out  to  him  in  the  yearning  of  affection  she  felt 
herself  disgraced,  feeling  that  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  the  weakness  of 
remembered  and  desired  joys,  made  her  oblivious  of  indignity,  feeble  as  an 
enamoured  fool. 

Her  friends,  her  priests,  even  her  own  conscience,  might  say  to  her,  Forgive 
him,  but  she  could  not  bend  her  will  to  do  it.  Forgiveness  would  mean 
reconciliation,  union,  life  spent  together  as  in  their  days  of  love.  She  could 
not  bring  herself  to  endure  that  perpetual  contact,  that  incessant  communion. 
To  her  he  was  stained  with  a  moral  leprosy.  She  could  not  consent  to  admit 
that  one  in  spiritual  health,  and  clean  of  guilt,  must  dwell  with  one  spirit- 
ually diseased. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

ONCE  she,  having  occasion  to  go  to  the  room  which  had  been  set  aside  for 
the  boys'  studies,  saw  the  old  professor  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  a  letter. 
Confused  and  startled,  he  slipped  it  hurriedly  beneath  a  Latin  exercise  of  Bela's, 
which  lay  with  other  papers  on  the  table.  The  children  were  out  riding. 

His  mistress  looked  at  him,  and  her  face  grew  a  shade  paler  still. 

"  You  correspond  with  my  husband  ? "  she  said,  abruptly  pausing,  as  she 
always  paused,  before  she  said  the  latter  words. 

Greswold  flushed  consciously,  stammered  a  few  unintelligible  words,  and 
was  silent. 
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"  You  hear  from  him  ? "  she  continued,  with  correct  inference.  "  You  know 
where  he  is  ?" 

"  I  have  promised  that  I  will  not  say.  I  pray  your  Excellency  to  pardon 
me,"  murmured  the  old  man,  the  color  mounting  upward  to  his  gray  locks. 

She  was  silent  a  moment;  she  knew  not  what  emotion  moved  her,  whether 
wrath,  or  wonder,  or  offence,  or  whether  even  relief  from  long  suspense. 

"  Do  not  be  angered,  my  lady,"  pleaded  Greswold,  timidly.  "  It  is  the 
only  way  in  which  he  can  hear  of  you  and  of  his  children.  Could  your 
Excellency  believe  that  all  these  months,  these  years,  he  lived  on  without 
any  tidings  ?  " 

"I  think  you  have  exceeded  your  duty,"  she  said,  coldly.  "  I  think  that 
you  should  have  asked  my  permission." 

The  old  man  stood  penitent,  like  a  chidden  child.  He  was  terribly  afraid 
of  her  interrogations,  but  she  made  none. 

"  You  will  give  me  your  word,"  she  pursued,  "  never  to  speak  of  this 
correspondence  to  Herr  Bela  or  to  any  of  the  children." 

Greswold  bowed  his  assent.  "  My  lord  has  forbidden  me  also,"  he  said, 
eagerly. 

Her  brows  contracted. 

"  You  have  committed  an  imprudence,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  which  chilled  the 
old  man  to  the  marrow.  "  Be  heedful  that  no  one  knows  of  it." 

She  said  no  more,  took  the  volume  she  had  needed,  and  quitted  the 
room. 

"  Who  shall  tell  the  heart  of  a  woman  ? "  thought  Greswold,  left  to  himself. 
"  She  knows  not  whether  the  man  she  once  adored  be  living  or  dead,  and 
she  does  not  put  to  me  one  single  question,  does  not  even  seek  to  learn  where 
he  dwells  or  what  he  does  !  What  could  his  sin  be,  to  sweep  all  love  away  as 
fire  makes  a  desert  of  a  smiling  meadow  ?  And  be  it  what  it  would,  of  what 
use  is  human  love  if  it  have  not  enough  of  the  divine  love  in  it  to  rejoice  over 
the  sinner  who  repents  ?  " 

He  knew  not  that  the  sin  she  might,  she  would,  have  forgiven,  but  that  the 
shame  ate  into  the  fair  marble  of  her  honor  like  a  corroding  acid. 

From  that  time  he  expected  daily  some  fresh  question,  some  allusion  at 
least  to  the  confession  which  she  had  surprised  from  him.  But  she  never 
spoke  to  him  again  of  it.  If  she  placed  a  violent  control  upon  herself,  because, 
she  did  not  think  it  fitting  to  speak  of  her  husband  to  one  in  her  employ,  or 
if  her  husband  were  absolutely  dead  to  her  memory  and  her  affections,  he  could 
not  tell.  He  only  knew  that  by  no  word  or  sign  did  she  appear  to  recall  the 
brief  conversation  which  had  passed  between  them. 

Although  what  he  had  done  was  innocent  enough,  the  old  physician,  in  his 
scrupulous  sense  of  duty,  began  to  have  a  sense  of  guilt.  Had  he  any  right  to 
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retain  any  hidden  knowledge  from  the  mistress  whose  roof  sheltered  him  and 
whose  bread  he  ate  ? 

But  his  loyalty  to  his  pledged  word,  and  to  him  whom  the  world  of  all  men 
still  called  Sabran,  obliged  him  to  be  mute. 

"  After  all,"  he  thought,  "  if  she  knew,  it  might  be  better;  but  my  first  duty 
is  to  keep  my  word." 

She  never  tempted  him  to  break  it.  She  was  not  callous  and  hardened,  as 
he  supposed.  She  felt  a  growing  desire  to  learn  where  and  how  her  husband 
had  taken  up  the  broken  threads  of  his  severed  life.  She  had  believed  either 
that  he  would  return  to  the  unfettered  existence  that  could  be  dreamed  away 
under  the  cedar  groves  of  Mexico,  with  the  senses  satisfied  and  the  moral  law 
set  at  naught,  or  that  he  would  go  among  the  men  and  women  of  the  great 
world,  popular,  pitied,  and  easily  consoled.  She  had  seen  that  world  exercise 
a  potent  fascination  over  him,  and  if  it  were  called  to  pronounce  against  her  or 
against  him,  she  was  well  aware  that  he  would  bear  away  all  its  suffrages.  He 
had  always  humored  and  flattered  it;  she  never. 

Another  year  passed  by,  and  of  her  husband  she  still  heard  nothing.  As 
once  before  his  silence  had  told  her  of  his  passion  more  eloquently  than  speech 
could  have  done,  so  now  the  same  silence  tended  to  soften  her  wrath,  to  soothe 
her  shame.  She  had  expected  him  to  take  one  of  two  courses:  either  to  assail 
her  with  written  entreaties  for  pardon  and  ceaseless  efforts  to  palliate  his  crime 
in  her  sight,  or  to  go  out  into  the  world  of  men  to  seek  oblivion  in  pleasure,  and 
perhaps  absolution  in  ambition. 

He  had  done  neither. 

He  had  passed  from  the  sight  of  those  who  knew  him  as  utterly  as  though 
he  had  descended  to  his  grave.  No  sound  or  hint  told  her  of  his  destiny.  She 
still  thought  at  times  that  he  must  have  sought  those  flowery  recesses  of  the 
West  which  had  given  his  youth  their  shelter.  It  might  well  be  that  in  his 
total  ruin  his  instincts  had  urged  him  to  return  to  the  free  barbaric  life  of 
his  early  manhood,  where  none  would  reproach  him,  none  deride  him,  none 
know  his  secret  or  his  sin.  His  correspondence  with  Greswold  suggested  a 
doubt  to  her.  Perhaps  remorse  was  with  him  and  the  weight  of  remembrance. 

When,  too  harshly,  she  had  assumed  that  all  his  love  and  life  had  been  a 
lie,  because  one  lie  had  been  beneath  it,  she  had  told  herself  that  he  would  find 
.solace  in  those  vices  and  pastimes  which  in  his  earlier  years  had  been  fatal  to 
his  ambition  and  to  his  perseverance.  But  since  he  cared  to  hear  of  his  chil- 
dren's welfare,  it  might  well  be  that  their  life  together  was  nearer  to  his  heart 
than  she  had  credited.  She  believed  that,  if  he  had  been  sunk  in  the  kind 
of  self-indulgence  she  had  imagined,  he  would  have  shunned  all  tidings,  all 
memories,  of  his  lost  home. 

Then  again,  with  the  inconsistency  of  all  great  suffering,  an  intense  indig- 
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nation  possessed  her  that  he  did  dare  to  remember,  did  dare  to  recall  that  her 
offspring  were  also  his.  Even  alone  the  hot  flush  of  an  ever-increasing  shame 
came  to  her  face  when  she  thought  that  she  had  been  for  nine  long  years  his, 
in  the  most  absolute  possession  that  woman  can  grant  to  man.  Exile,  sever- 
ance, silence,  cold  and  dark  as  the  winters  of  the  land  of  his  birth,  could  not 
alter  that.  Whenever  he  chose  to  think  of  her  she  must  be  his  in  remem- 
brance still. 

She  never  opened  her  lips  to  say  to  the  Princess  Ottilie,  "  But  for  you  he 
would  have  passed  from  my  life  a  mere  stranger,  seen  but  once."  But  the 
tender  conscience  of  the  princess  made  her  feel  the  bitterest  reproach  every 
time  that  the  eyes  of  her  niece  met  her  own,  every  time  that  she  passed  the 
blank  space  in  the  picture-gallery  where  once  had  hung  the  portrait  of  Sabran, 
painted  in  court  dress  by  Makart.  The  portrait  was  locked  away  in  a  dark 
closet  that  opened  out  from  the  oratory  of  his  wife.  With  its  emblazoned  arms 
and  marquis's  coronet  on  the  frame,  it  had  seemed  such  a  perpetual  record  of 
his  sin  that  she  had  had  it  taken  from  the  wall  and  shut  in  darkness,  feeling 
that  it  could  not  hang  in  its  falsehood  amidst  the  portraits  of  her  people.  But 
often  she  opened  the  door  of  her  oratory  and  let  the  light  stream  upon  the 
portrait  where  it  leaned  against  the  closet  wall.  It  was  as  if  he  stood  living 
before  her,  looking  as  he  had  looked  so  often  at  the  banquets  and  balls  of  the 
Hofburg,  when  she  had  felt  so  much  pride  in  his  personal  beauty,  his  grace  of 
bearing,  his  supreme  distinction. 

"  Who  could  have  dreamed  that  it  was  but  a  perfect  comedy,"  she  thought, 
"  as  much  a  comedy  as  Got's  or  Bressant's  ?  " 

Then  her  conscience  smote  her  with  a  sense  that  she  did  him  injustice  when 
she  thought  so.  In  all  things  save  his  one  crime  he  had  been  as  true  a  gentle- 
man as  any  of  the  great  nobles  of  the  empire.  His  intelligence,  his  bearing, 
his  habits,  his  person,  were  all  those  of  a  patrician  of  the  highest  culture.  The 
fraud  of  his  name  apart,  there  had  been  nothing  in  him  that  the  most  fastidious 
aristocrats  would  have  disowned.  He  had  inherited  the  qualities  of  a  race  of 
princes,  though  he  was  descended  unlawfully  from  them.  His  title  had  been 
a  borrowed  thing,  unlawfully  worn;  but  his  supreme  distinction  of  manner,  his 
tact,  his  bodily  grace,  that  large  and  temperate  view  of  men  and  things  which 
marks  a  gentleman,  these  had  all  been  inborn  in  and  natural  to  him.  He  had 
been  no  mere  actor  when  he  had  moved  through  a  throne-room  by  her  side. 
Her  calmer  reason  told  her  this,  but  her  instincts  of  candor  and  of  pride  made 
her  deny  that  where  there  was  one  fraud  there  could  be  any  truth. 

Once  the  princess  ventured  to  say  again  to  her  a  word  which  came  from 
her  heart.  They  were  standing  on  the  terrace,  watching  the  blush  of  evening 
glow  on  the  virginal  snows  of  the  mountains. 

"  '  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath,'  "  she  murmured.     "  Wanda 
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mine,  do  never  you  think  of  those  words, — you  who  let  so  many  suns  rise  and 
set  and  find  your  wrath  unchanged  ? " 

"  If  it  were  only  that  !  "  she  answered  bitterly.  "  It  is  so  much  else, — so 
much  else  !  Crimes  deep  as  yonder  water,  high  as  yonder  hills,  I  could  for- 
give, but — a  baseness — never  !  Nay,  there  are  pardons  that  would  only  be  as 
base  as  what  they  pardoned." 

So  it  seemed  to  her. 

When  again  and  again  her  heart  was  thrilled  with  its  old  tenderness,  her 
mind  was  haunted  by  a  million  memories  of  dead  delights,  she  strove  against 
herself,  and  trod  down  her  temptation  with  the  merciless  self-punishment  of 
an  ascetic.  It  humbled  and  stained  her  in  her  own  sight  to  feel  that  love 
could  live  within  her  without  honor. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  the  princess,  "  but  it  always  seems  to  me  that  you,  noble 
and  generous  and  pure  of  mind  as  you  are,  yet  have  met  ill  the  supreme  trial, 
the  supreme  test,  of  your  life.  You  believed  that  you  loved  the  man  you 
wedded,  but  you  loved  your  own  pride  more.  If  love  be  not  endless  forbear- 
ance, endless  compassion,  endless  pity  and  sympathy,  what  is  it  but  the  mere 
fever  and  instincts  of  carnal  passions  ?  What  raises  it  above  the  self-indul- 
gence of  the  senses,  if  not  its  sacrifice  of  will  and  its  long-suffering  ?  You 
have  said  so  yourself  in  other  days  than  these." 

"And  what,"  she  thought,  passionately,  as  she  heard,  "  what  would  it  be 
but  the  basest  indulgence  of  the  senses  to  let  one's  self  love  and  be  beloved  by 
what  one  scorned  ? — to  stoop  and  kiss  the  lips  that  lied,  for  mere  sake  of  their 
sweetness  ? — to  gather  in  one's  arms  the  coward,  the  traitor,  and  persuade  one's 
self  that  one  forgave  because  one  grew  blind  with  amorous  remembrance  ? " 

"  Is  it  well,"  pursued  her  companion,  with  soft  solemnity,  "  to  let  any  one 
who  is  so  near  to  you  live  his  own  life,  when  that  life  may  be  one  of  sin  ?  You 
send  him  from  you,  and  how  can  you  tell  into  what  extremes  of  evil  or  of  folly 
despair  may  not  drive  him  ?  A  man  cast  forth  from  his  home  is  like  a  ship 
cut  loose  from  its  anchor  and  rudderless.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  weak- 
ness, his  offences,  they  cannot  absolve  you  from  your  duty  to  watch  over  your 
husband's  soul,  to  be  his  first  and  most  faithful  friend,  to  stand  between  him 
and  his  temptations  and  perils.  That  is  the  nobler  side  of  marriage.  When 
the  light  of  love  is  faded,  and  its  joys  are  over,  its  duties  and  its  mercies 
remain.  Because  one  of  the  twain  has  failed  in  these,  the  other  is  not  acquitted 
of  obligation.  Pardon  me  if  I  seem  to  censure.  Look  in  your  own  heart  and 
judge  if  I  err." 

"  You  do  not  know  !  You  do  not  know  !  If  I  forgave  him  I  should  never 
forgive  myself  !  " 

She  turned  her  head  from  the  roseate  and  happy  light  that  spoke  to  her 
of  other  days,  and  went  with  a  swift  uneven  step  into  the  house,  now  darkened 
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by  the  passing  of  the  day.  She  flung  his  memory  from  her  as  so  much 
unholiness.  Had  passion  not  yet  lived  in  her  the  coldness  of  unforgiving 
sorrow  might  not  have  seemed  to  her  so  sovereign  a  duty. 

Some  weeks  after  she  had  seen  the  letter  in  Greswold's  hands  a  small  hamlet 
was  burnt  down  during  a  high  north  wind.  It  belonged  to  her.  Hearing  of 
the  calamity,  she  went  thither  at  once.  It  was  some  two  and  a  half  German 
miles  from  the  castle.  She  drove,  herself,  four  young  Hungarian  horses,  whose 
fretting  graces  and  tempestuous  gallop  gave  her  the  only  pleasure  which  she  was 
now  capable  of  enjoying.  They  were  harnessed  to  a  carriage  light  and  strong, 
built  on  purpose  to  scour  rapidly  rough  forest  roads  and  steep  hill-sides. 
When  she  had  visited  the  melancholy  scene,  given  what  consolation  she  could, 
and  distributed  money  to  the  homeless  peasants,  promising  to  rebuild  the  houses 
with  her  own  timber  and  shingles, — for  the  conflagration  had  been  the  fault 
of  no  one,  but  of  the  wild  wind  which  had  scattered  the  burning  embers  of  a 
hearth-fire  on  a  neighboring  wood-stack, — her  horses  were  rested,  and  she  began 
her  homeward  drive  as  the  pale  afternoon  grew  gray  and  the  twilight  fell  on 
the  little  grassy  vale,  now  charred  and  smoking  with  the  smouldering  ruins 
of  the  chalets. 

"  Our  countess  never  leaves  us  alone  in  any  trouble,"  said  the  women 
gathered  about  the  stone  statue  of  St.  Florian,  their  most  trusted  patron,  who, 
despite  their  prayers,  had  refused  to  save  them  from  the  flames.  The  hamlet 
was  not  far  from  the  Maurer  glaciers,  and  was  shut  in  by  a  complete  wall  of 
mountains;  it  was  green,  fresh,  beautifully  cool  in  summer.  Now,  in  the  late 
spring,  it  was  still  dreary,  and  patches  of  snow  still  lay  on  its  sward;  it  was  set 
high  on  the  mountain-side,  and  dense  forests  sloped  down  from  it,  seldom 
traversed,  and  dark  early  in  the  afternoon.  Her  groom  lit  the  lamps  of  her 
carriage  as  she  entered  the  deep  woods,  through  which  the  road  was  little  more 
than  a  timber-track.  The  long  gallops  and  the  steep  inclines  coming  thither 
had  calmed  and  pacified  her  young  horses.  They  gave  her  no  trouble  to  con- 
trol them,  as  they  trotted  rapidly  along  the  shadowy  forest  ways.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  the  sun  had  not  then  set,  but  here  the  gloom  was  gray, 
like  that  of  a  cloudy  dawn.  Yet  it  was  not  so  dark  but  that  she  perceived 
ahead  of  her,  as  her  horses  turned  a  curve  in  the  moss-grown  path,  a  figure 
whose  height  and  outline  made  her  heart  stand  still.  As  the  horses  went  past 
him  in  their  swinging  trot  the  blaze  of  the  lamps  fell  full  upon  him.  He  turned 
and  retreated  quickly  into  the  undergrowth  beneath  the  drooping  boughs  of 
the  Siberian  pines,  but  she  saw  him,  he  saw  her.  Mechanically  he  uncovered 
his  head  and  bowed  low;  she  drove  onward  with  a  sense  of  suffocation  at  her 
throat  and  a  chill  like  ice  in  her  veins.  She  had  recognized  him  in  that 
moment  of  time.  He  was  changed,  aged,  and  there  were  threads  of  gray  in 
his  hair.  He  wore  a  forester's  dress  and  had  a  gun  on  his  shoulder. 
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Where  they  had  met,  in  these  woods  that  lay  under  the  snow  saddle  of  the 
Reggen  Thorl,  it  was  still  twenty  English  miles  away  from  the  burg.  It  was 
late  when  she  reached  home,  but  her  people  were  used  to  those  long  night 
drives,  and  even  the  princess  had  become  resigned  to  them.  On  the  plea  of 
fatigue  she  went  to  her  own  rooms  and  there  remained.  A  faintness  and  sense 
of  confusion  stayed  with  her.  She  had  not  thought  that  merely  meeting  him 
thus  would  affect  her.  She  had  underrated  the  power  of  the  past. 

When  she  had  deemed  him  far  away  in  other  countries  he  was  there  in  her 
own  lands,  not  twenty  miles  from  her.  The  knowledge  of  his  vicinity  moved 
her  with  a  mingled  sense  of  unendurable  pain,  partial  anger,  reviving  love.  It 
seemed  horrible  to  have  passed  him  by  as  any  stranger  would  have  passed, 
without  a  sign  or  a  word.  Yet  he  was  dead  to  her,  whether  oceans  were 
between  them  or  only  a  few  leagues  of  hill  and  grass  and  forest. 

She  did  not  sleep,  she  did  not  even  lie  down,  that  night.  He  seemed 
always  before  her;  in  the  stillness  of  her  chamber  she  heard  his  voice,  and  she 
started  up  thinking  he  touched  her. 

He  had  looked  aged,  ill,  weary,  unhappy;  the  sight  of  him  bore  conviction 
to  her  that  he,  like  herself,  found  no  compensation,  no  consolation.  Perchance 
her  monitress  had  been  right;  she  had  been  cruel.  Perchance  whatever  sin 
his  present  or  his  future  life  might  hold  would  lie,  directly  indeed  at  his  own 
door,  but  indirectly  at  hers.  She  had  always  held  that  high  and  spiritual  view 
of  marriage  which,  rising  above  mere  sensual  indulgence,  regarded  the  bond  of 
souls  as  sacred  and  made  the  life  on  earth  mere  passage  and  preparation  for 
eternity.  She  had  loved  to  believe  that  she  ennobled,  purified,  exalted  his  life 
by  union  with  hers.  Was  she  now  false  to  her  own  creed  when  she  left  him 
alone,  unfriended,  unpardoned,  to  drift  to  any  solace  in  vice,  or  any  distraction 
in  evil,  which  might  be  his  fate  ?  The  sensitiveness  and  apprehension  of  her 
conscience  before  the  possibility  of  a  neglected  duty  made  of  her  meditations 
a  very  martyrdom.  All  her  life  long  she  had  been  resolute  and  serene  in 
action,  deciding  quickly,  and  carrying  resolve  into  action  without  hesitation; 
but  here,  in  the  supreme  crisis  of  her  fate,  she  was  irresolute  and  wrung  by 
continual  doubt.  Had  it  only  been  any  other  crime  than  this  ! — this  which  can- 
kered all  the  honor  of  her  race,  and  was  rank  with  the  abhorred  putridity  of  fraud  ! 

The  spring  passed  into  summer,  and  the  children  played  amidst  masses  of 
roses  and  sweet  ranks  of  lilies,  stretching  down  the  green  grass  alleys  of  the 
gardens.  More  than  once  she  went  to  the  same  hamlet,  where  now  chalets 
were  arising,  made  of  pine  and  elm  cut  in  the  past  winter  in  her  own  woods. 
But  of  him  she  saw  no  more.  She  could  not  bend  her  will  to  ask  of  him  of 
any  of  her  household,  not  even  of  Greswold.  Whether  he  lingered  amidst  her 
mountains,  or  whether  he  had  but  come  thither  in  a  momentary  impulse,  she 
knew  not. 
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The  infinite  yearning  of  affection,  which  is  wholly  outside  the  instincts  of 
the  passions,  awoke  in  her  once  more.  She  began  to  doubt  her  own  reading 
of  obligation  and  of  duty.  Had  her  counsellors  been  right  ?  Had  she  met 
the  supreme  test  of  her  character  and  failed  before  it  ? 

'  Was  it  true  that  a  great  love  must  be  as  exhaustless  as  the  ocean  in  its 
mercy  and  as  profound  in  its  comprehension  ? 

Had  his  sin  to  her  released  her  from  her  duties  towards  him  ?  Because  he 
had  been  disloyal  was  she  absolved  from  loyalty  to  him  ?  Ought  she  sooner 
to  have  said  to  him,  "  Nay,  no  crime,  no  untruth,  no  failure  in  yourself  shall 
divide  you  from  me;  the  darker  your  soul,  the  greater  need  hath  it  to  lean  on 
mine  "  ? 

In  the  violent  scorn  of  her  revolted  pride,  of  her  indignant  honor,  had  she 
forgotten  a  lowlier  yet  harder  duty  left  undone  ? 

In  her  contempt  and  dread  of  yielding  to  mere  amorous  weakness  had  she 
stifled  and  denied  the  cry  of  pity,  the  cry  of  conscience  ? 

To  suffer  woes  which  hope  thinks  infinite, 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night, 
To  defy  power  which  seems  omnipotent, 
To  love,  and  live  to  hope  till  hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates, 
Neither  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  repent, — 

this,  perchance,  had  been  the  higher,  diviner  way  which  she  had  missed, — this 
the  obligation  from  the  passion  of  the  past  which  she  had  left  unfulfilled, 
unaccepted. 

For  three  years  she  had  gone  on  upon  her  joyless  path,  not  doubting  that 
her  course  was  right.  It  had  seemed  to  her  that  there  was  no  other  way  pos- 
sible; that,  stretching  her  hand  to  him  across  the  gulf  of  shame  that  severed 
them,  she  would  do  nothing  to  raise  him,  but  only  fall  herself,  degraded  to  his 
likeness. 

So  it  had  always  seemed  to  her. 

Now  alone  the  misgiving  arose  in  her  whether  she  had  mistaken  arrogance 
for  duty;  whether,  cleaving  so  closely  to  the  traditions  of  honor,  she  had  for- 
gotten the  obligations  of  mercy.  Had  it  been  any  other  thing,  any  other  sin, 
she  thought,  rather  than  this,  which  struck  at  the  very  root  of  all  the  trusts,  of 
all  the  faiths,  which  she  had  most  venerated  as  the  legacy  of  her  fathers  ! 

Sometimes  it  seemed  to  her  as  though,  were  that  time  of  torture  to  be  lived 
through  again,  she  would  not  send  him  from  her;  she  would  say  to  him, — 

"  What  we  love  once  we  love  forever.  Shall  there  be  joy  in  heaven  over 
those  who  repent,  yet  no  forgiveness  for  them  upon  earth  ? " 

Sometimes  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  even  now,  after  these  years,  she  still 
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should  summon  him  and  say  this.  But  time  passed  on  and  passed  away,  and  it 
remained  unsaid. 

She  passed  through  the  same  woods,  now  in  full  leaf  with  sunny  waters 
tumbling  and  sparkling  through  their  flower-filled  moss,  but  he  crossed  her 
path  no  more.  He  might  have  come  thither,  she  thought,  in  some  brief  hope 
of  possible  reconciliation  to  her,  and  then  his  courage  might  have  failed  him, 
and  he  might  have  returned  to  whatsoever  distant  climate  held  him,  whatsoever 
manner  of  life  consoled  him.  That  he  might  dwell  amidst  the  hills,  unseen 
of  men,  for  her  sake,  never  once  seemed  to  her  possible.  Egon  Vasarhely 
might  have  done  that,  but  not  he;  he  loved  the  world. 

The  summer  weighed  wearily  upon  her.  The  light,  the  fragrance,  the 
gayety  of  nature  hurt  her.  The  keen  winds,  the  glittering  snow,  the  air  that 
was  like  a  bath  of  ice,  the  sense  of  absolute  isolation  and  seclusion  which  the 
winter  brought  with  it  were  precious  to  her.  In  winter  all  the  earth  seemed  of 
accord  with  herself:  it  was  silent,  stern,  solitary.  Not  even  the  pretty  figures 
of  the  children  running  through  the  bowers  of  blossom  and  of  foliage  could 
make  the  summer  otherwise  than  oppressive  and  mournful  to  her. 

Sometimes  she  thought  of  how  it  had  been  on  other  summer  nights,  when 
he  had  wandered  with  her  through  the  white  lines  of  the  lilies  by  the  starlight, 
or  sent  the  melodies  of  Schumann  and  of  Beethoven  out  upon  the  dewy,  balmy 
air.  Then  she  could  bear  no  more  to  look  upon  the  moonlit  gardens. 

The  love  she  had  borne  him  stirred  at  times  beneath  the  grave-stones  of 
scorn,  and  wrath,  and  almost  hatred  which  she  had  heaped  upon  it  to  keep  it 
buried  far  down  for  evermore.  All  the  echoes  of  passion  came  to  her  at  these 
moments.  She  despised  herself  because  she  felt  that  she  would  give  her  soul 
to  feel  his  lips  on  hers  again.  She  was  ashamed  that  the  mere  sight  of  him 
could  thus  have  moved  her.  Again  and  again  she  recalled  noble  acts,  beautiful 
thoughts,  which  had  been  his;  again  and  again  she  recalled  the  early  hours  of 
their  love  with  burning  cheeks  and  longing  heart.  She  could  have  scourged 
herself  to  banish  those  memories,  those  desires.  They  were  terrible  and  irre- 
sistible to  her  as  the  visions  that  assailed  the  saints  of  the  Thebakl.  Her  whole 
soul  softened  to  him,  yearned  for  him,  forgave  him.  Then  she  would  shrink 
in  disdain  from  her  own  weakness,  and  pace  her  chamber  like  a  wounded  lioness. 


CHAPTER   XLIII. 

THE  first  flush  of  autumn  came  upon  the  woods.  Soon  it  would  be  three 
years  since  Olga  Brancka  had  driven  thither,  and  her  work  had  held  good 
and  never  been  undone.  Bela  and  Gela  had  grown  tall  and  slender  as  the 
young  fir-trees;  and  Bela  often  said  to  his  brother,  "  I  was  ten  years  old  on 
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Ascension  Day.  That  is  quite  old.  If  ever  I  am  to  find  him  I  am  old  enough 
now." 

He  had  not  forgotten.  He  never  forgot.  Every  day  he  wearied  his  little 
brain  with  thinking  what  he  could  do.  Every  night  he  asked  heaven  to  help 
him.  He  had  read  a  Bohemian  ballad  that  had  fascinated  him, — the  story 
of  how,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  Wratislaw,  the  son  of  Berka,  when  but  twelve 
years  old.  had  made,  all  by  himself  and  on  foot,  a  pilgrimage  from  Prague  to 
Tartary,  to  release  his  brother  from  captivity.  Bela  knew  very  well  that  the 
world  had  changed  since  then,  and  that  if  some  things  were  easier  some  were 
harder  now  than  then.  But  if  Wratislaw  had  done  so  much  at  twelve,  why 
should  he,  who  was  ten,  not  do  something  ? 

Almost  he  was  ready  to  set  forth  on  a  quixotic  search  without  any  clue  to 
where  his  father  dwelt,  but  his  educated  sense  checked  him  with  the  remem- 
brance that,  wide  as  the  world  was,  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  begin  a  hair- 
brained  pilgrimage  with  no  fixed  goal.  Even  Wratislaw,  who  was  his  ideal,  had 
been  certain  that  his  brother  languished  in  the  Tartar  tents  before  he  had  set 
his  fair  face  to  the  southeast.  So  he  remained  patient  in  his  impatience,  and 
strove  with  all  his  might  to  perfect  himself  in  all  bodily  exercises  and  manly 
habits,  that  he  might  be  the  better  fitted  to  go  on  his  errand  whenever  he 
should  have  any  thread  of  guidance.  No  one  guessed  the  resolves  and  the 
hopes  which  fermented  like  new  wine  in  his  pretty  golden-haired  head.  His 
attendants  thought  each  year  that  he  grew  gentler  and  more  serious,  and 
his  tutors  found  him  at  once  more  docile  and  more  absent-minded.  But  no 
one  imagined  that  he  was  bent  on  any  unusual  enterprise. 

He  thought  himself  quite  old.  He  had  a  big  pony,  and  Folko  was  ridden 
by  his  little  brothers.  He  had  been  taught  to  shoot  at  a  target  and  a  running 
mark;  he  had  become  skilful  at  climbing  with  crampons  and  managing  a  boat. 
When  he  rode  he  had  long  boots  that  pulled  up  to  his  knees.  He  could  drive 
three  ponies,  harnessed  in  the  Russian  way,  with  skill  and  surety.  Perhaps,  he 
thought,  the  Bohemian  boy  had  not  been  able  to  do  half  as  much  as  this. 
The  ballad  spoke  of  him  as  a  little  weakling,  and  yet  he  had  found  his  way  from 
Prague,  in  her  dusky  plains,  to  burning  Tartary. 

His  father  had  not  been  recognized  by  the  groom  who  had  accompanied  his 
mistress  in  the  drive  through  the  woods  of  the  Reggen  Thorl;  and  no  rumor 
of  the  near  presence  of  Sabran  had  reached  any  of  the  household.  Greswold 
alone  knew  that  amidst  the  solitudes  of  the  avalanche  and  the  glacier,  in  the 
chill  of  the  air  where  the  eagle  and  the  vulture  alone  made  their  home,  "in  a  life 
of  absolute  isolation,  asceticism,  and  physical  denial  of  every  kind.,  the  man 
who  had  sinned  against  her  spent  his  exile,  in  such  self-chosen  expiation  as 
was  possible  to  one  who  had  neither  the  faith  nor  the  humility  needful  to  make 
him  seek  refuge  and  atonement  in  any  religious  service.  He  dwelt  in  the 
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loneliness  of  the  ice-slopes,  leading  the  life  of  a  common  hunter,  shunning  all 
men,  accepting  each  monotonous  and  joyless  day  as  portion  of  his  just  punish- 
ment; in  the  perils  of  winter  on  the  mountains  doing  what  he  could  to  save 
human  or  animal  life;  knowing  no  solace  save  such  as  existed  for  him  in  the 
sense  of  being  near  all  that  he  had  lost,  and  the  power  of  watching  through  his 
strong  lenses  the  distant  movements  of  his  wife  and  children  at  such  rare  hours 
as  he  ventured  to  approach  the  hills  of  Hohenszalras  and  turn  his  telescope  on 
the  gardens  of  his  lost  home.  A  hunter  or  two,  a  guide  or  two  of  the  Umbal 
and  the  Trojerthal,  had  his  confidence,  but  the  loyalty  which  is  the  common 
virtue  of  all  mountaineers  made  them  observe  it  faithfully.  For  the  rest,  in 
these  unfrequented  places  avoidance  of  all  those  who  might  have  recognized 
him  was  easy:  he  was  clothed  like  the  men  of  the  hills,  and  lived  like  them 
in  a  chalet,  high  perched  on  a  ledge  of  rock  at  a  great  altitude  in  the  wild  and 
almost  inaccessible  region  of  the  Hinther  Thor.  Of  the  future  he  never  dared 
to  think;  he  took  each  day  as  it  came:  the  best  he  hoped  for  was  a  moun- 
taineer's death  some  hour  or  another,  amidst  the  clear  serene  blue  ice,  the 
everlasting  snows. 

When  he  had  gone  out  from  the  chamber  of  his  wife,  banished  and  accursed, 
all  his  spirit  had  died  in  him,  and  nothing  seemed  clear  in  his  memory  except 
that  love  which  had  been  so  insufficient  to  wash  out  his  sin.  The  world  would 
no  doubt  have  welcomed  him;  he  was  not  too  old  for  its  distractions  and  its 
ambitions  to  be  still  possible  for  him;  but  he  had  no  courage  left  to  take  them 
up,  no  energy  to  make  another  future  for  himself.  His  whole  life  was  con- 
sumed in  a  vain  regret,  as  vain  a  desire,  as  vain  a  penitence.  Had  he  had  the 
faith  of  those  men  who  dwelt  under  the  willows  of  the  Holy  Isle  he  would  have 
joined  them.  But  he  had  no  belief;  he  had  only  a  futile,  heart-broken,  help- 
less repentance,  which  availed  him  nothing  and  could  atone  for  nothing. 

Perhaps,  he  thought,  if  she  had  known  that,  it  might  have  changed  her. 
But  he  did  not  dare  to  approach  her  by  any  written  appeal.  It  seemed  to  him 
as  if  any  words  from  him  would  only  seem  but  added  falsehood,  added  insult. 
He  never,  even  in  his  own  thoughts,  reproached  her  for  her  separation  from 
him.  He  recognized  that  no  other  path  was  open  to  her.  The  pure  daylight 
of  her  nature  could  find  no  mate  in  the  dusk  and  shadow  of  his  own;  the 
loyalty  of  truth  could  not  unite  with  the  servitude  and  cowardice  of  falsehood. 

Whilst  still  it  was  dawn  one  morning,  Bela,  just  awaking,  heard  a  pebble  j 
thrown  at  his  window.     He  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  ran  and  looked  out.     Old 
Otto  stood  below. 

"  My  little  lord,"  he  said,  softly,  "  if  you  can  come  to  me  in  the  woods, 
when  you  are  dressed,  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

"  Of  him  ?  "  cried  Bela. 

The  huntsman  made  a  sign  of  assent. 
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The  child,  excited  to  intense  emotion,  hardly  knew  how  his  servant  dressed 
him,  or  how  he  swallowed  his  breakfast.  After  their  morning  meal  he  could 
always  run  in  the  woods,  as  he  chose,  before  beginning  his  studies,  and  he  sped 
as  fast  as  his  feet  could  bear  him  to  the  trysting-place. 

"  My  lord,  your  father  has  been  seen  on  the  other  side  of  Glockner  by  my 
underling,  Fritz,"  said  Otto,  gravely;  "  and  I  have  heard,  too,  that  the  villagers 
have  seen  him  in  Pregratten.  I  made  bold  to  tell  you,  Count  Bela,  for  I  had 
given  you  my  word." 

Bela's  whole  form  shook  with  excitement. 

"  I  knew  if  he  had  died  I  should  have  known  it !  "  he  said,  with  a  hushed 
ecstasy.  "  Tell  me  more  !  tell  me  more,  quick  !  " 

"  There  is  no  more  to  tell,  my  little  lord,"  said  Otto.  '•  Fritz  will  swear 
that  he  saw  your  father,  though  there  was  a  stretch  of  glaciers  and  many  fath- 
oms of  ice  between  them.  He  says  there  was  no  mistaking  the  way  he  sighted 
his  rifle  and  fired.  And  I  have  heard  by  gossip,  too,  from  the  folks  of  Upper 
Iselthal,  that  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  of  the  fact  that  His  Excellency 
has  dwelt  there,  for  a  time  at  least." 

Bela  gave  a  deep  breath. 

"  Then  he  lives,  and  I  can  find  him  !  " 

"  Yes,  he  lives;  the  Lord  be  praised  ! "  said  Otto. 

When  he  went  to  the  house  the  boy  told  no  one  his  precious  secret.  He 
studied  ill,  and  was  punished,  but  he  did  not  heed  it.  His  heart  was  full  of 
joy;  his  brain  teemed  with  projects. 

"  I  will  go  and  bring  him  back  !  "  he  kept  saying  to  himself;  and  no  force 
could  hold  his  thoughts  to  his  Homer  or  his  Euclid. 

He  would  tell  no  one,  he  resolved,  not  even  Gela;  and  he  would  go  alone, 
all  alone,  as  the  Bohemian  boy  had  gone. 

"  What  ails  Bela  to-day  ?  He  is  not  like  himself,"  said  his  mother  to 
Greswold,  who  assured  her  he  was  well,  but  added  that  he  was  often  careless. 

The  child  shut  his  secret  up  in  his  own  breast,  and  though  he  longed  to  tell 
Gela  he  did  not.  He  had  been  tempted  to  confide  in  Otto,  but  resisted  even 
that  desire,  knowing  that  Otto  was  stern  where  duty  pointed,  and  had  been 
always  forbidden  to  let  the  little  nobles  wander  alone  to  the  mountains.  He 
had  his  father's  power  of  reticence,  his  mother's  strength  of  self-control. 

Bela  knew  what  hill  work  was  like.  The  elder  boys  often  went  climbing, 
with  their  guides,  on  fine  days  from  May  to  September,  and  had  a  little  tent 
which  was  set  up  for  them  at  a  fair  altitude,  whence  Greswold  taught  them  to 
take  observations  and  measurements.  But  the  mountaineering  for  the  season 
was  now  over;  it  was  now  St.  Michael's  Day,  and  avalanches  fell  and  snow- 
storms had  begun  on  the  higher  slopes.  He  knew  that  if  any  one  saw  him  he 
would  be  stopped  and  taken  back.  For  that  reason  he  said  nothing  to  Gela, 
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who  could  never  be  persuaded  to  a  disobedience;  and  he  rose  in  the  dark, 
before  the  hour  at  which  his  attendant  came  to  dress  him,  got  his  clothes  on 
as  best  he  could,  slipped  the  sword  Vasarhely  had  given  him  in  his  belt,  and 
took  his  crampons  and  alpenstock  in  his  hand. 

He  kneeled  and  said  his  prayers,  fervently  though  quickly. 

"  A  soldier  cannot  pray  very  long  if  he  hear  the  trumpets  sounding,"  he 
thought,  as  he  rose.  He  felt  neither  irresolution  nor  fear;  he  was  filled  with 
ardor  and  an  exalted  sense  of  right-doing. 

He  had  the  little  knapsack  which,  in  the  long  forest  walks  with  his  tutor, 
he  was  used  to  carry  filled  with  simple  food  for  a  morning  meal  when  they 
halted  under  the  pines.  He  had  put  some  bread  and  cakes  into  this  over- 
night, and  he  had  filled  his  little  silver  flask  with  milk,  as  he  had  seen  the  flasks 
of  the  gentlemen  filled  with  wine  in  those  grand  days  when  the  Kaiser  and  the 
Court  had  hunted  with  his  father.  Thus  equipped,  he  managed  to  escape  from 
the  honse  by  a  side-door,  left  open  by  some  of  the  under-servants,  who  had  just 
risen.  He  knew  the  quick  way  to  reach  the  Glockner  slopes,  for  he  had  been 
taken  there  by  Otto  to  learn  mountaineering,  and  for  his  age  he  climbed  well. 
His  eye  was  sure,  his  step  firm,  and  he  knew  not  fear.  He  never  thought  of 
the  misery  his  absence  might  cause;  he  was  absorbed  in  his  self-imposed  mission. 

"  I  will  bring  him  back,"  he  thought,  "  and  then  she  will  smile  again." 

He  had  been  trained  in  the  lore  of  the  high  hills  too  well  not  to  know  that  it 
would  take  him  several  days  to  reach  Pregratten,  but  he  said  to  himself  that 
must  be  as  it  would.  He  would  climb  on  and  on,  sleep  in  any  hut  he  could, 
and  find  what  food  he  might.  The  Bohemian  boy  had  crossed  many  mountains, 
and  seas,  and  deserts  before  he  had  ransomed  his  brother. 

It  was  a  fine  morning,  with  light  pleasant  winds.  There  was  plenty  of  blue 
in  the  sky,  though  northeast  there  was  a  brown  haze,  such  as  hunters  fear, 
upon  the  hills. 

"  It  will  rain  or  snow  to-morrow,"  thought  Bela,  who  had  been  made  wise 
in  the  signs  of  the  weather.  But  even  that  prevision  did  not  deter  him;  he 
had  his  liberty  and  he  meant  to  use  it.  He  had  been  well  trained  to  all  bodily 
exercises,  and  he  could  walk  long  and  fast  without  fatigue.  His  slender  fair 
limbs  were  as  strong  as  steel,  and  his  health  was  perfect.  He  knew  all  the 
tracks  of  the  home-lying  woods,  and  he  wanted  no  one  to  guide  him.  He  got, 
with  promptitude  and  address,  out  of  sight  of  the  terraces  and  towers  of 
Hohenszalras,  and  soon  entered  what  was  called  the  Schwarzenwald,  a  dense 
pine  wood  ascending  abruptly  the  mountain-side  from  the  gardens, — the  only 
place  where  the  wildness  of  the  hills  came  in  unbroken  contact  and  close 
proximity  to  the  lawns  and  flowers  of  the  south  side  of  the  Schloss,  the  lower 
spurs  of  the  Gross  Glockner  descending  there  so  steep  and  stern  that  they 
enclosed  the  parterres  with  a  gigantic  rampart  of  granite. 
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The  contrast  of  the  rose-gardens  with  these  huge  overhanging  heights  had 
always  so  pleased  the  tastes  of  the  Szalras  chatelaines  that  they  had  never 
allowed  any  attempts  to  be  made  to  change  or  modify  the  savage  grandeur 
and  sombre  wilds  of  the  black  wood. 

He  was  already  a  trained  pedestrian,  and  he  covered  five  miles  without 
pausing  to  breathe  himself.  Then  he  thought  he  had  come  far  enough  to 
make  it  safe  to  pause  and  eat.  He  drank  his  milk  and  opened  his  knapsack. 
There  was  turf  still  about  him,  and  a  few  trees,  but  he  had  come  into  the  rocky 
region.  Huge  walls  of  red  and  gray  marbles  leaned  over  him;  white  limestone 
crags  faced  him.  Precipices,  black  with  pines  and  firs,  shelved  downward. 
He  was  still  on  his  mother's  land,  but  in  a  part  unknown  to  him. 

Once  rested,  he  climbed  up  manfully,  straining  his  little  velvet  breeches 
and  soaking  his  silver-buckled  shoes  in  the  wet  moss  as  he  went,  for  in  the 
Schwarzenwald  regular  paths  soon  ceased.  There  was  the  barest  track  visible, 
made  by  sheep,  and  pushing  its  upward  way  under  branches,  over  bouMers, 
and  through  wimpling  burns.  It  was  the  loneliest  part  of  all  the  woods  and 
hills:  descending  as  it  did  to  the  rose-gardens  of  the  burg,  the  hunters  and 
shepherds  seldom  passed  through  it.  Steep  and  solitary,  crowned  with  bare 
rocks,  and  leading  only  to  the  glacier-slopes,  few  steps  ever  passed  over  its 
short  grass  save  those  of  woodland  animals  and  of  shepherds'  flocks.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  even  the  latter  were  not  near.  They  had  been  already  brought 
down  to  their  stables  from  the  green  stretches  of  pasture  between  the  rocks. 
Bela  met  no  one;  not  even  one  of  his  own  peasantry. 

He  climbed  and  climbed  uninterrupted,  at  first  enjoying  his  solitude  rap- 
turously, his  triumph  boisterously,  and  then  going  on  more  solemnly,  being 
a  little  awed  by  the  sense  of  utter  silence  round  him,  in  which  no  sound  was 
heard  except  of  rippling  water,  of  blowing  boughs,  and  afar  off  some  faint 
tinkle  of  a  church-bell  from  a  distant  hamlet. 

His  spirits  were  exalted  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  Joined  to  his  boldness 
and  ardor  he  had  the  German  love  of  the  mystical  and  marvellous.  All  the 
vast  wide  range  of  the  Glockner  to  him  was  as  a  fairy-land,  opening  on 
enchanted  empires  all  his  own.  All  the  forenoon  he  was  happy. 

He  climbed  the  grassy  slopes,  the  steep  stone  ways,  as  he  had  learned  to 
do  with  Otto,  and  though  he  was  still  far  from  the  sides  of  Glockner  he  was 
yet  soon  on  very  high  ground.  A  great  mountain,  green  at  the  base,  snow- 
covered  half  the  way  down,  frowned  above  him:  it' was  but  one  of  the  spurs 
of  the  Glocknerwand,  but  he  believed  it  to  be  the  king  of  the  Austrian  Alps 
itself.  He  met  no  one;  the  mountains  were  solitary;  the  first  breath  of  autumn 
had  scared  the  cattle-keepers  downward  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Some- 
times, very  far  off,  he  saw  a  lonely  figure,  a  peddler,  or  a  hunter,  or  a  shepherd, 
or  some  aim  still  tenanted  by  its  flock,  but  they  were  "mere  specks  on  the 
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immensity  of  the  glacier-slopes  and  the  domes  of  snow.  The  solitude  enchanted 
him  at  first;  he  had  never  been  alone  before.  He  drank  from  a  stream,  ate 
more  bread,  and  held  on  firmly  and  fearlessly.  The  thought  that  his  father 
was  there  beyond  him,  amidst  those  dazzling  peaks,  those  lowering  clouds, 
seemed  to  shoe  his  little  feet  with  fire.  He  felt  weaker,  for  his  bread  had 
nourished  him  but  little,  and  he  had  not  found  a  hut  of  any  kind  as  he  had 
expected  to  do.  But  he  toiled  on,  the  slope  of  the  same  mountain  always 
facing  him,  always  seeming  to  recede  and  to  grow  higher  and  higher  the  farther 
and  farther  he  went. 

The  mountain  he  was  on,  nine  miles  or  more  above  and  beyond  his  home, 
was  known  as  the  Adler  Spitze.  He  had  been  near  it  in  other  days,  but  he  did 
not  recognize  it  now;  all  these  stern  slopes  and  steeps,  ajl  these  domes  and 
roof-like  ridges  of  snow  and  ice,  so  resemble  each  other  that  a  longer  appren- 
ticeship to  the  hills  than  his  had  been  is  needed  to  distinguish  them  one  from 
another.  The  Adler  Spitze  was  a  dangerous  and  seldom  traversed  peak;  its 
sides  were  bristling  with  jagged  rocks,  and  its  chasms  were  many  and  deep. 
More  than  one  death  had  been  caused  by  it  in  late  years,  and  near  its  summit 
his  mother  had  caused  to  be  erected  a  refuge,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  district, 
where  a  keeper  was  forever  on  the  watch  for  belated  travellers.  These  were, 
however,  very  few,  for  the  mountain  had  gained  a  bad  name  among  the  hunters 
and  peddlers  and  muleteers  who  alone  traversed  these  hills,  and  was  left  almost 
entirely  to  the  birds  of  prey,  which  were  numerous  there  and  had  given  it  its 
name. 

When  the  pine  woods  ceased,  and  there  was  only  around  him  mere  naked 
rock,  with  a  little  moss  growing  on  it  here  and  there,  Bela  knew  that  he  had 
come  very  high  indeed.  And  he  had  his  wish:  he  was  quite  alone.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  here  except  the  dusky  forest,  shelving  downward,  and  vast 
slopes  of  naked  gray  stone,  with  large  loose  rocks  scattered  over  them,  as  if 
giants  had  been  playing  there  at  pitch-and-toss.  There  was  too  much  mist  in 
the  north  and  west,  which  faced  him,  for  the  opposite  mountains  to  be  seen,  for 
it  was  still  early  in  the  day.  He  did  not  now  feel  the  joy  and  excitement  he  had 
expected.  He  had  climbed  above  the.Schwarzenwald  indeed,  but  the  scene 
around  was  dreary,  and  the  vast  expanse  of  vapor  surrounding  him  looked  chill 
and  melancholy. 

His  brain  was  busy  with  many  pictures  as  he  went.  He  saw  his  search 
successful  and  his  father  found;  he  saw  his  happy  return,  and  the  crowd  of  the 
glad  household  which  would  flock  to  meet  his  steps;  he  thought  how  he  would 
kneel  down  at  her  feet,  and  never  rise  until  his  prayer  should  be  heard,  and 
his  mother  smile  again;  he  thought  how  he  would  cry  out  to  her,  "  Oh,  mother, 
mother  !  I  have  brought  him  home  !  "  and  how  she  would  look,  and  the  light 
and  the  warmth  come  back  into  her  face.  It  was  so  little  to  do, — only  to 
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climb  amidst  these  kindly  familiar  mountains  that  had  been  always  above  him 
and  around  him  since  first  his  eyes  had  opened.  W  rat  is  law  had  gone  over 
lands,  and  seas,  and  deserts,  and  braved  the  jaws  of  lions,  and  the  steel  of 
foemen,  and  the  dragon's  breath  of  the  hot  sand  wind:  he  himself  had  so  little 
to  do;  only  to  climb  some  rough  uneven  ground,  some  green  steep  pastures, 
some  smooth  fields  of  ice.  He  felt  sad  to  think  it  was  such  a  little  thing. 

Far  down  below  he  could  hear  the  great  bells  of  the  burg  chiming  and 
clanging,  and  he  knew  that  they  were  giving  the  alarm  for  him;  he  saw  men 
small  as  mice  grouping  together  here,  and  running  apart  there;  he  knew  they 
were  coming  out  to  search  for  him.  He  resolved  to  be  very  wary.  He  had 
got  so  long  a  start  that  he  was  high  on  the  hills  ere  he  heard  the  alarm-bells. 
He  knew  that  he  must  avoid  being  seen  by  any  one  he  met,  or,  known  as  he 
was  to  the  whole  country-side,  his  liberty  would  soon  be  at  an  end.  But  the 
huts  of  the  sennerin  were  empty,  and  the  chances  of  meeting  a  mountaineer 
were  few.  Hundreds  of  men  might  come  upward  in  search  of  him,  and  yet 
miss  him  amidst  those  endless  walls  of  stone,  those  innumerable  peaks  and 
paths  and  precipices,  each  one  the  fellow  of  the  other. 

In  the  excitation  and  exultation  of  his  thoughts  he  had  forgotten  many 
things  that  he  knew  very  well,  trained  to  the  hills  as  he  was;  he  had  forgotten 
that  it  might  rain  or  snow  before  he  reached  any  halting-place,  that  fogs  came 
on  at  that  season  with  fatal  suddenness,  that  if  the  sun  were  obscured  the  cold 
would  soon  become  great,  that  if  a  mist  came  down  he  would  be  unable  to  find 
any  road,  and  that  men  had  been  often  killed  on  those  heights  who  had  known 
every  inch  of  the  hills. 

Something  of  his  buoyancy  and  certainty  of  success  began  to  pale  and 
grow  dull  as  the  isolation  lost  its  sense  of  novelty,  and  that  intense  silence  of 
the  glacier  world,  which  is  at  all  times  so  solemn,  began  to  strike  awe  into  his 
intrepid  little  soul.  He  had  often  been  as  high,  but  there  had  been  always  on 
his  ear  his  brother's  voice,  and  his  guide's  laugh,  and  the  merry  sounds  of  the 
men  chattering  together  as  they  climbed.  Now  there  was  no  sound  anywhere, 
save  now  and  then  a  splitting  cracking  noise,  which  he  knew  was  ice  giving 
way  under  the  noonday  heat  of  the  sun.  "It  must  be  just  as  still  as  this  in 
the  grave,"  he  thought,  with  a  chill  in  his  warm  eager  leaping  young  blood. 
A  little  tuft  of  edelweiss  growing  in  a  crevice,  and  a  vulture  winging  its  way 
through  the  blue  air,  seemed  to  him  like  friends. 

He  wished  now  that  Gela  were  with  him. 

"  But  it  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  ask  him,"  he  thought,  sadly.  "  He 
never  will  disobey,  even  to  make  good  come  of  it." 

A  white  mist  had  settled  over  all  the  lower  world:  one  of  the  autumn  fogs 
which  come  from  the  lower  clouds  enwrapped  all  the  lakes  and  pastures  and 
forests  of  Hohenszalras.  Nothing  could  better  baffle  and  distract  his  pursuers: 
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perplexed  and  blinded,  they  would  be  wholly  at  a  loss  to  trace  his  steps.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  fog  on  the  lower  lands  might  mean  also  storm 
and  snow,  and  the  darkness  and  dampness  of  ice-cold  vapors,  in  the  upper  air 
where  he  was. 

It  had  become  rough,  hard,  toilsome  work;  he  was  bruised,  and  almost 
lame,  and  very  tired.  But  the  spirit  in  him  was  not  crushed;  he  kept  always 
thinking,  "  If  it  did  not  hurt,  it  would  be  nothing  to  do  it." 

He  had  now  got  above  all  grass;  the  ground  was  loose  shingle  where  it  was 
not  bare  granite,  limestone,  or  marble,  on  all  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
a  hold.  There  was  snow  not  very  far  above  him.  The  air  here  was  intensely 
cold.  He  had  not  thought  to  bring  any  furs  with  him.  His  limbs  were  sorely 
cramped,  his  feet  began  to  feel  numb,  his  fingers  were  so  chilled  he  could 
hardly  grip  his  alpenstock;  the  hard  slopes  gave  scarcely  any  footing  to  his 
climbing-irons;  there  were  clouds  about  him,  enveloping  him,  freezing  him  in 
their  icy  mist.  He  began  to  think  piteously  of  his  brother,  of  his  home,  and 
of  the  warm-cushioned  nooks  by  the  study  fire,  but  he  would  not  give  in;  he 
toiled  on,  cutting  and  hurting  his  hands  and  knees  as  he  groped  on  his  upward 
way.  He  reminded  himself  of  Wratislaw,  of  Casabianca,  of  all  the  boy-heroes 
he  had  ever  read  of;  he  would  not  yield  in  endurance  to  any  one  of  them. 

But,  looking  up,  he  knew  by  the  color  of  the  sky  that  it  was  about  to  snow; 
the  heavens  were  of  a  leaden  uniform  gray  and  seemed  to  meet  and  touch  the 
mountain.  Then  Bela  knew  that  in  all  likelihood  he  would  never  see  Gela  or 
his  home  again. 

He  choked  down  the  sob  that  rose  in  his  throat,  and  tried  to  think  what  he 
could  do  to  save  himself.  The  ascent  was  now  so  steep  that  he  could  make 
no  upward  way,  and  could  barely  keep  himself  from  sliding  downwards.  He 
caught  at  a  projecting  boulder  and  pulled  himself  with  great  effort  up  on  to  it; 
there  he  could  sit  in  a  cramped  position  and  take  breath.  When  he  looked 
down  he  saw  no  forests,  no  land,  no  rocks,  nothing  but  a  sea  of  fog,  which  had 
gathered  thick  and  gray  beneath  him.  In  autumn  and  spring  the  mountain 
weather  changes  in  ten  minutes  from  fair  to  foul. 

The  odd  stupor  that  comes  from  long  exposure  at  a  great  altitude  in  cold 
and  vapor  was  stealing  over  him.  Strange  noises  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  his 
feet  and  hands  tingled.  He  began  to  fear  that  he  should  get  no  farther  on  his 
way,  and  he  had  not  listened  so  often  to  the  tales  told  by  the  jager  without 
knowing  clearly  enough  the  dangers  which  await  those  who  are  out  on  the 
mountain-side  in  bad  weather  when  daylight  goes. 

As  he  sat  there,  gazing  dizzily  into  the  ocean  of  vapor  below  him,  and 
upward  to  the  huge  walls  of  granite  and  of  snow,  he  saw  coming  and  descending 
towards  him  from  out  the  clouds  a  huge  dark  bird;  the  immense  wings  seemed 
wide  as  heaven  itself  as  it  circled  and  swept  the  air. 
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Bela's  heart  stood  still:  it  saw  a  male  eagle,  an  aquila  fulva. 

The  child's  aching  eyes  watched  the  monarch  of  the  upper  air  with  a  horrible 
fascination.  It  looked  black  as  night  against  the  steely  sky,  the  snow-covered 
peaks. 

He  sat  erect,  and  cried  aloud  to  it  in  half-delirious  indignant  reproof,  "Oh, 
you  great  bird  !  you  are  treacherous,  you  are  thankless  !  We  have  spared  you 
and  yours  always,  and  now  you  will  kill  me  !  Oh,  do  you  not  hear  ?  Do  you 
not  hear  ?  "  But  the  shout  of  his  young  voice  died  away  against  the  granite 
walls  around  him,  and  the  king-bird  paused  not,  but  came  nearer,  and  nearer, 
and  nearer. 

It  circled  round  and  round,  each  circle  narrowing,  till  it  was  poised 
immediately  above  his  head,  motionless,  balancing  itself  upon  its  outstretched 
pinions.  He  could  see  its  eyes  bent  on  him,  see  the  giant  claws  drawn  up 
against  its  belly,  see  the  hooked  yellow  beak.  The  eagle  was  lord  of  the  air, 
and  he  had  intruded  on  his  royalty:  in  another  moment  he  felt  that  it  would 
descend  on  him  and  bear  him  off  in  its  talons  or  batter  him  to  death  with  the 
blows  of  its  wings.  He  drew  his  little  sword  and  waited  for  it;  his  eyes  did 
not  shrink,  his  body  did  not  cower;  he  looked  upward  with  his  toy-blade  drawn 
in  as  true  a  courage  as  that  of  Leonidas. 

"  If  only  I  could  take  him  home  once, — once, — I  would  not  mind  dying 
here  afterwards,"  he  thought,  in  his  dreamy  exaltation;  but  to  die  with  his 
errand  undone,  that  seemed  cruel. 

The  huge  dark  mass  balanced  itself  one  moment  more,  then,  measuring  its 
prey,  rushed  through  the  air  towards  him.  But,  ere  it  had  seized  him,  a  shot 
flashed  through  the  shadows,  and  rang  through  the  silence;  the  bird  dropped 
dead  in  a  ring  of  blood  on  the  naked  stone  of  the  mountain-side. 

Bela  sprang  up,  and,  tottering  on  the  slippery  shelving  rock,  threw  his  arms 
outward  with  a  loud  cry. 

"  I  came  to  find  you  !  "  he  shouted,  in  his  rapturous  joy;  then  cold  and 
fatigue  and  past  terror  conquered  him.  He  swooned  at  his  father's  feet. 

Sabran  had  not  known  that  it  was  his  son  whom  he  saved.  He  had  seen  a 
child  menaced  by  a  bird  of  prey,  and  so  had  fired.  When  the  boy  staggered 
to  him  with  that  cry  of  welcome,  he  was  for  the  moment  stunned  with  amaze- 
ment and  gratitude  and  inexpressible  emotion;  the  next  he  raised  the  little 
brave  body  in  his  arms. 

"  Oh,  tell  me  where  your  mother  kissed  you  last,  that  I  may  set  my  lips 
there  !  "  he  murmured  to  the  child:  but  Bela  heard  not. 

He  was  cold,  inanimate,  and  senseless.  He  had  gained  his  goal,  but  he 
had  no  sight  or  sense  to  know  it.  His  father  looked  around  him  with  terror 
for  his  sake.  The  snow  had  begun  to  fall,  the  darkness  was  deepening,  the 
mists  were  creeping  upward;  he,  who  for  three  years  had  dwelt  a  mountaineer 
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amidst  these  mountains,  knew  the  danger  of  being  belated  amidst  them  in 
autumn,  when,  at  a  stroke,  autumn  became  winter  sometimes  in  a  single  night. 
He  himself  had  his  dwelling  far  from  there,  upon  the  Isel  water,  under  the 
Umbal  glacier.  If  he  had  to  carry  the  boy  it  would  be  useless  to  dream  of 
reaching  the  rude  place  which  he  had  made  his  home:  the  weight  of  a  tall  child 
of  ten  years  is  no  light  burden,  and  he  knew  that  even  if  Bela  regained  his  con- 
sciousness he  would  be  incapable  of  exertion  in  the  cold,  which  would  intensify 
with  every  hour.  But  he  wasted  no  moments  in  hesitation.  He  knew  what 
the  white  fall  of  those  softly-descending  feathers  from  above,  what  the  darkness 
and  wetness  of  the  dense  fog  down  below,  meant,  out  on  the  spurs  of  Glockner 
after  sunset.  Lives  were  lost  there  every  year;  herds  that  had  stayed  on  the 
alps  too  late  were  surprised  and  destroyed  by  early  snow-storms;  peddlers  and 
carriers  were  belated,  and  sent  to  a  last  sleep  by  that  sudden  plunge  of  autumn 
into  frost.  He  knew  his  way  inch  by  inch,  and  he  knew  that  there  was,  some 
mile  or  so  beyond  him,  the  Wandahutte,  erected  in  a  dangerous  pass  by  his 
wife,  as  a  thanksgiving  in  the  first  months  of  their  marriage.  There  he 
would  find  a  rude  bed,  food,  wine,  and  shelter  for  the  night.  He  set  him- 
self to  reach  it. 

It  was  hard  to  climb  with  the  child  held  by  one  arm  and  thrown  across  one 
shoulder,  as  shepherds  throw  a  disabled  lamb.  His  other  hand  gripped  his 
alpenstock;  he  had  left  his  rifle  under  a  ledge  of  rock,  as  a  useless  load.  He 
had  stripped  off  the  hunter's  jacket  that  he  wore,  and  wrapped  it  round  Bela, 
whose  body  and  limbs  felt  frozen.  Down  below  in  the  valleys  fruit-trees  had 
still  their  plums  and  pears,  and  asters  and  dahlias  still  flowered,  but  at  this 
elevation  the  cold  was  piercing  and  the  snow  froze  as  it  fell. 

A  high  wind  also  had  risen  as  the  day  declined,  and  blew  the  white  powder 
of  the  snow  in  whirling  clouds, — the  terrible  tourmente  of  the  Alps,  which  every 
traveller  dreads.  In  the  confusion  of  it  he  knew  that  he  might  walk  round  and 
round  on  the  same  road  all  night,  making  no  progress.  Soon  it  grew  dark, 
though  not  quite  four  o'clock.  He  had  no  light  with  him,  for  he  had  not 
intended  to  be  out  at  night;  he  had  but  come  thither,  as  he  often  came,  to  see 
the  distant  gleam  of  the  Szalrassee,  the  far-off  outline  of  the  Hohenszalrasburg. 
He  had  been  reascending  and  returning  when  he  had  seen  a  child  menaced  by 
an  eagle,  and  had  fired.  Had  he  been  by  himself  he  would  have  found  the 
hut  soon,  but  weighted  with  the  burden  of  Bela's  inert  body  he  made  little  way, 
and  staggered  often  on  the  slippery  frozen  steep.  He  had  no  hands  free  to 
wield  his  hatchet  and  cut  his  way  by  steps  over  the  ice  which  had  formed  in 
all  the  fissures  of  the  rocks.  The  mountains  had  been  his  only  friends  in  his 
exile.  He  had  returned  to  them,  he  had  dwelt  among  them,  he  had  borne 
his  sorrows  through  their  help,  and  strengthened  himself  with  their  strength. 
But  they  menaced  him  sorely  now.  For  himself  he  cared  not,  but  his  heart 
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ached  for  the  child,  whose  courage  and  affection  had  brought  him  thither  to 
meet  his  death. 

"  My  poor  Bela,"  he  murmured,  as  the  boy's  fair  head  hung  over  his 
shoulder,  "  why  did  you  come  to  me  ?  I  give  you  nothing  but  evil.  Safety, 
comfort,  happiness,  honor,  all  come  from  her." 

The  whole  heavens  seemed  to  open,  so  dense  a  storm  of  snow  now  poured 
upon  him.  There  were  strange  deep  noises  ever  and  again,  as  from  the  very 
bowels  of  the  hills.  A  thousand  times  had  he  rejoiced  to  match  his  strength 
against  the  mountains  and  to  conquer,  but  now  they  were  his  masters.  All 
around  him  were  the  bastions  and  walls  and  domes  of  the  great  ice-peaks;  the 
huge  glaciers  hung  above,  like  frozen  seas  suspended;  he  could  not  behold 
them,  but  he  felt  their  presence  and  their  awe. 

"  The  snow  is  in  my  blood,  and  my  blood  is  yours,  and  now  it  claims  us," 
he  muttered  to  the  senseless  ear  of  the  child.  He  and  the  child  had  loved  the 
snow,  met  it  with  welcome,  sported  with  it  in  triumph;  and  now  it  killed  them. 
They  would  lie  down  in  it,  and  be  one  with  it  forever. 

But,  although  these  fancies  drifted  in  his  brain,  he  strove  with  all  his  might 
to  keep  in  movement,  to  ascend  ever  in  the  easterly  direction  of  the  refuge 
which  he  sought  to  gain.  So  far  as  he  could,  weighted  with  his  burden  and 
blinded  by  the  darkness,  he  continued  to  climb,  gripping  the  hard  slopes  with 
his  feet  and  his  alpenstock.  He  had  given  his  coat  to  the  child;  the  cold  made 
every  vein  in  his  own  body  numb;  his  limbs  pricked  and  seemed  to  swell;  he 
had  only  his  woollen  shirt,  above  his  linen  one,  and  his  velvet  breeches  between 
him  and  the  frozen  air,  that  could  slay  a  hundred  sheep  massed  together  in 
their  warmth  and  wool.  He  knew  that  the  hut  was  but  a  mile,  or  little  more, 
from  the  place  where  he  had  found  Bela:  but  half  a  mile  in  the  snow-storm 
and  the  darkness  was  longer  than  forty  miles  in  sunshine  and  fair  weather.  He 
could  not  be  even  sure  that  he  went  aright;  he  could  see  nothing;  the  sky  was 
covered  with  the  low  dense  clouds;  he  could  only  guess.  All  the  slender  signs 
and  landmarks,  that  would  even  in  mere  twilight  have  served  to  guide  his 
steps,  were  now  hidden.  A  thick  woolly  impenetrable  gloom  enshrouded  him; 
he  felt  as  though  he  were  muffled  and  suffocated  by  it,  and  the  fatal  drowsiness 
— the  fatal  desire  to  lie  down  and  be  at  rest — with  which  frost  kills,  stole  on  him. 

With  all  the  manhood  in  him  he  resisted  it  for  the  child's  sake. 

After  a  while  he  struck  his  repeater  again;  it  was  seven  of  the  clock.  He 
had  been  climbing  and  wandering  three  short  hours  only,  and  he  had  believed 
that  it  was  midnight  at  the  least.  Bela  still  hung  like  a  lifeless  thing  over  his 
shoulder,  but  he  felt  that  his  limbs  were  warmer,  and  his  heart  beat  feebly,  but 
with  regularity. 

"  God  grant  me  power  to  save  him,  for  his  mother's  sake  !  "  thought 
Sabran;  "  then  there  may  come  what  will." 
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He  struggled  anew  against  the  mortal  sleepiness,  the  increasing  numbness, 
that  grew  upon  himself.  Suddenly,  as  he  turned,  without  knowing  it,  the  corner 
of  a  wall  of  rock,  he  saw  a  starry  light.  He  knew  that  it  was  the  light  of  the 
refuge  which,  by  his  wife's  command,  was  lit  at  twilight  every  evening  the  whole 
year  round.  It  was  now  but  a  few  roods  off;  he  could  see  even  the  outline 
of  the  cabin  itself,  black  against  its  background  of  snow.  But  he  had  taken 
the  wrong  path  to  it.  Between  him  and  it  there  yawned  a  wide  crevasse  in  the 
glacier  on  which  he  now  stood. 

He  shouted  loud,  but  the  wind  was  louder  than  his  voice.  The  keeper  in 
the  refuge  could  not  hear.  He  paused  doubtfully.  To  retrace  his  steps  and 
seek  the  right  path  would  be  certain  destruction;  it  would  take  him  many  miles 
about,  and  there  was  no  chance  even  in  the  darkness  that  he  would  ever  find 
it;  his  strength,  too,  was  failing  him,  and  the  child  was  still  unconscious.  There 
was  but  one  way  of  escape, — to  leap  the  fissure.  It  was  wider  than  any  man 
could  be  sure  to  clear,  and  if  he  fell  within  it  he  would  fall  into  jagged  ice  a 
thousand  fathoms  down.  By  daylight  he  had  often  looked  down  into  its  awful 
depths,  blue  in  their  darkness,  set  with  jagged  teeth  of  ice  like  a  trap's  jaws. 

The  leap  might  be  death  or  life. 

He  hesitated  a  few  instants,  then  drew  quite  close  to  the  edge,  cast  aside 
his  pole,  for  the  chasm  was  too  wide  for  that  to  help  him,  and  he  needed  both 
hands  free  to  hold  the  boy  more  firmly.  The  lamp  from  the  hut  shed  light 
enough  to  guide  him;  the  snow  fell  fast,  the  wind  was  violent.  He  paused 
another  moment  on  the  brink,  drew  the  child  closer  to  him  and  clasped  him 
with  both  arms;  then,  gathering  all  his  force  into  his  limbs,  he  leaped. 

He  cleared  the  fissure,  but  staggered  on  the  slippery  ice  beyond.  He 
fell  heavily,  but  held  his  son  so  that  Bela  fell  uppermost  and  dropped 
upon  him. 

Crushed  by  his  weight,  Sabran  sank  at  full  length  on  the  white  crystal 
ground;  alone  he  would  have  leaped  as  surely  as  the  chamois. 

The  shock  awoke  Bela  from  his  trance;  he  opened  his  blue  eyes  giddily. 

"  It  is  you  ! "  he  murmured,  feebly,  as  he  felt  himself  lying  on  his  father's 
breast. 

"  It  is  I  !  "  said  Sabran.  "  My  child,  if  you  can  move,  try  and  creep  to  that 
hut  and  call.  I  cannot." 

The  child,  without  a  sound,  trembling  sorely,  and  with  a  sense  of  confusion 
making  his  head  dizzy,  obeyed,  drew  himself  slowly  up,  and  dragged  his  tired, 
aching,  cramped  limbs  over  the  snow. 

"  You  are  brave,"  murmured  his  father,  whose  eyes  followed  him.  "  You 
are  your  mother's  child." 

Bela  reached  the  door  of  the  hut  and  beat  on  it  with  his  little  frozen  hands, 
and  then  fell  down  against  it. 
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"  It  is  I — Count  Bela  !  "  he  managed  to  cry  aloud.  "  Come  to  my  father; 
quick  ! " 

The  door  was  flung  aside,  and  the  keepers  of  the  hut  rushed  out  at  the  first 
cry.  They  had  been  asleep.  They  were  old  jagers,  past  the  work  of  the  for- 
ests, but  still  strong.  Having  lighted  the  beacon  without,  they  had  drunk  a  little 
wine,  and  chattered,  and  then  dozed.  Terrified  at  their  own  negligence  and  at 
the  sight  of  their  lady's  son,  they  staggered  out  into  the  night,  and  together 
they  bore  the  body  of  Sabran  into  the  refuge.  He  was  unable  to  rise. 

"  You  cannot  move  !  "  sobbed  the  child,  raining  kisses  on  his  hands. 

"  I  am  stiff  from  the  cold;  nothing  more,"  said  his  father,  faintly. 

Then  he  looked  at  the  men. 

"  One  of  you,  if  it  be  possible,  go  to  the  burg.  Tell  the  Countess  von 
Szalras  that  her  son  is  safe.  You  need  not  speak  of  me.  Bring  the  physician 
here  when  it  is  morning;  but  say  nothing  of  me  to-night.  Give  me  a  little  of 
your  wine " 

His  lips  were  blue,  he  felt  faint;  in  his  own  heart  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  am 
hurt  unto  death." 

Bela  had  thrown  his  arms  about  him,  and,  trembling  like  a  leaf,  clung  there 
and  sobbed  aloud  deliriously. 

"  You  are  hurt,  you  are  hurt,  and  all  for  me  !  "  he  sobbed,  as  he  saw 
his  father  placed  on  the  truckle-bed  set  aside  for  any  belated  wanderer 
on  the  hills. 

Sabran  smiled  on  him. 

"  My  child,  do  not  grieve  so;  it  is  nothing;  a  mere  momentary  wrench;  do 
not  even  think  of  it.  No,  no  !  I  am  not  in  pain." 

The  wine  revived  him,  and  restored  his  strength,  and  he  sought  to  conceal 
his  injury  from  the  child. 

"  Warm  some  of  this  wine  and  give  it  to  my  son,"  he  said  to  the  keeper 
of  the  hut;  "  then  undress  him,  wrap  him  warmly,  and  make  him  sleep  before 
the  fire." 

"  You  are  hurt,  you  are  ill  !  "  moaned  Bela.  "  I  came  to  find  you  to  take 
you  back.  Our  mother  has  never  been  the  same; — she  has  never  smiled " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Sabran,  almost  sternly.  "  Do  not  speak  of  your  mother 
before  these  men,  her  servants.  You  came  to  seek  me,  my  poor  little  boy  ? 
That  was  good  of  you,  and  it  was  good  to  remember  me.  It  is  three 
years " 

Bela  clung  to  him  and  put  his  lips  to  his  father's  ear,  that  the  men  might 
not  hear. 

"  The  others  have  always  prayed  for  you,"  he  murmured,  "  because  we 
were  all  told.  But  me,  I  have  loved  you  always.  I  have  never  thought  of 
anything  else.  And  I  have  tried  to  be  good,  oh  !  I  have  tried  ! " 
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A  great  suffering  came  on  his  father's  face  as  he  heard  the  innocent  words, 
and  a  great  tenderness. 

"  When  I  am  dead,  as  I  shall  be  so  soon,  will  he  remember,  too  ? "  he 
thought. 

Aloud  he  said, — 

"  My  child,  it  is  very  sweet  to  me  to  hear  your  voice  again.  But,  if  you 
love  me,  now  obey  me.  You  will  have  fever  and  ague  if  you  do  not  drink 
some  warm  wine,  let  yourself  be  undressed,  and  lie  down  before  the  fire.  Do 
not  be  afraid.  You  will  see  me  when  you  wake.  I  shall  not  stir." 

He  thought,  as  he  spoke, — 

"  No,  I  shall  never  stir  again:  they  will  bear  me  away  to  my  grave,  that  is 
all.  I  am  like  a  felled  tree.  All  is  over.  Well,  perchance  so  best:  when  I 
am  dead  she  may  forgive;  she  may  love  the  children." 

When  at  last  Bela,  sobbing  piteously,  had  reluctantly  obeyed,  and  when, 
despite  all  his  struggles,  nature,  frozen,  weary,  and  worn  out,  compelled  him 
to  close  his  eager  eyes  in  heavy  dreamless  slumber,  Sabran  with  a  glance  called 
the  keeper  to  him. 

"Now  the  child  sleeps,"  he  said,  "get  my  clothes  off  me,  if  you  can. 
Touch  me  gently.  I  think  my  back  is  broken." 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

IT  was  twelve  o'clock  in  the  night.  Wanda  von  Szalras  paced  the  Rittersaal 
with  feverish  steps  and  limbs  which,  whilst  they  quivered  with  fear,  knew  no 
fatigue.  It  had  been  nine  in  the  morning  when  Greswold  and  the  servants, 
having  searched  in  vain,  came  at  last  to  her  with  the  tidings  that  her  first-born 
son  was  lost, — his  bed  empty,  his  clothes  gone,  his  little  sword  away  from  its 
place.  All  the  day  she  had  sought  herself,  and  organized  the  search,  with  all 
the  energy  and  courage  of  her  race.  She  had  not  given  way  to  the  despair 
which  had  seized  her,  but  in  her  own  soul  she  had  said,  '<  Does  fate  chastise 
me  thus  for  my  own  cruelty  ?  I  have  shrunk  from  their  sweet  faces  because 
they  were  like  his.  For  two  long  months  I  exiled  them,  I  thrust  them  from 
my  presence  and  my  heart.  I  have  been  ashamed  of  them.  Does  God  punish 
me  through  them?  Shall  I  lose  my  children  too?  Can  I  forgive  myself? 
Have  I  not  even  wished  them  unborn  ?  Oh,  my  Bela,  my  darling,  my  first- 
born !  Yes,  you  are  his,  but,  more  than  all,  you  are  mine  ! " 

When  night  closed  in,  and  all  the  many  separate  search-parties  returned, 
bringing  no  news  of  him,  she  thought  that  she  would  lose  her  reason.  All  had 
been  done  that  could  be  done;  the  men  on  the  estates  were  scattered  far  and 
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wide.  It  was  known  that  there  were  snow-storms  on  the  heights;  the  white 
fury  had  even  at  eventide  descended  to  the  lower  ground,  and  the  terraces  and 
gardens  shone  white  as  the  lights  of  the  heavens  fell  upon  them.  Every  now 
and  then  there  came  the  report  of  a  gun  on  the  hills;  the  men  were  firing  in 
hope  that  the  child,  if  lost,  might  hear  the  shots.  The  evening  passed  on,  and 
midnight  came,  and-  no  one  knew  where  Bela  was  in  those  vast  forests,  those 
immense  hills,  all  hidden  in  the  impenetrable  darkness.  She  saw  him  at  every 
moment  lying  white  and  cold  in  some  hollow  in  the  snow;  she  saw  the  cruel 
winds  blow  his  curls,  his  fair  limbs  stiffen.  Every  year  the  winter  and  the 
mountains  took  their  toll  of  lives. 

Gela  had  stayed  up  beside  her,  his  little  pale  face  pressed  to  the  window- 
frame,  his  terrified  eyes  staring  into  the  gloom  which  near  at  hand  grew  red 
with  the  beacon-fires. 

She  had  known  nothing  of  the  purport  of  the  child's  disappearance:  she 
had  been  left  to  every  vague  conjecture  with  which  her  mind  could  torture  her. 
The  whole  household  and  all  the  woodsmen  and  huntsmen  had  scoured  the  hills 
far  and  wide,  and  the  whole  day  and  night  had  gone  by,  with  no  tidings,  no 
result.  Sleep  had  visited  no  eyes  at  Hohenszalras;  from  its  terraces  the  snow- 
storm and  hurricanes  beating  around  the  head  of  Glockner  were  discernible  by 
the  agitation  of  the  clouds  that  hid  one-half  the  heights. 

As  midnight  tolled  from  the  clock  tower,  Gela  came  to  her,  and  touched 
her  hand.  "  Mother,"  he  whispered,  "  I  dared  not  say  it  before,  but  I  must  say 
it  now.  I  think — I  think — Bela  is  gone  to  try  and  bring  him  home." 

"  Him  !  "  she  echoed,  while  a  thrill  ran  like  fire  and  ice  together  through 
her,  from  head  to  food.  "  You  mean — your  father  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

She  was  silent.     Her  breast  heaved. 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  "  she  said,  at  last. 

"  Bela  thought  of  nothing  else  all  this  year  and  last  year  too,"  said  Gela,  in 
a  hushed  voice.  "  He  was  always  talking  of  it.  When  he  was  smaller  he 
thought  of  riding  all  over  the  world.  Yesterday  he  was  so  strange,  and  when 
we  went  to  bed  he  kissed  me  ever  so  many  times;  and  he  prayed  a  long,  long 
while.  And  for  nothing  less  would  he  have  taken  the  sword,  I  think.  And 
— and  I  heard  the  men  saying  to-day  that  our  father  was  somewhere  near;  and 
I  think  that  Bela  might  have  heard  that,  and  so  have  gone  to  bring  him  home." 

"  To  bring  him  home  !  " 

The  words,  uttered  in  his  son's  soft,  grave,  flute-like  voice,  pierced  her 
heart.  She  could  not  speak. 

"  Will  he  rob  me  even  of  my  first-born  ? "  she  thought,  bitterly. 

At  that  moment  Greswold  entered-  Gela,  looking  in  his  face,  gave  a  shout 
of  joy. 

7-15 
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"  You  have  found  my  Bela  !  "  he  cried,  flinging  his  arms  about  the  old  man. 

"  Yes,  your  brother  is  safe,  quite  safe  !     My  lady  hears  ? " 

She  heard,  and  the  first  tears  that  she  had  ever  shed  for  years  rushed  to  her 
eyes.  She  drew  Gela  with  a  passionate  gesture  to  her  side,  and,  falling  on 
her  knees  beside  the  Imperial  throne  in  the  Rittersaal,  praised  God. 

Then,  when  she  rose,  she  cried,  in  very  ecstasy, — 

"  Fetch  him;  bring  him  at  once  ! — oh,  my  child  !  Who  found  him  ?  Who 
has  him  now?  If  a  peasant  saved  his  life,  he  and  his  shall  have  the  finest  of 
all  my  land  in  Iselthal  in  grant  forever  and  forever  ! " 

Greswold  looked  at  her  timidly,  then  said, — 

"  May  I  speak  to  your  Excellency  alone  ?" 

She  touched  Gela's  hair  tenderly. 

"  Go,  my  darling,  and  bear  the  good  news  to  our  reverend  mother.  You 
know  how  she  has  suffered." 

The  boy  obeyed  and  left  the  hall.     She  turned  to  Greswold. 

"  Tell  me  all,  now." 

The  old  man  hesitated,  then  took  his  courage  up  and  answered, — 

"  My  lady,  his  father  found  your  son." 

She  put  her  hand  out  and  clutched  the  arm  of  the  throne  as  if  to  save  herself 
from  falling. 

"  His  father  !  "  she  echoed.  "  How  came  he  there  ?  Answer  me,  with  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth." 

"  My  lady,"  said  Greswold,  while  his  voice  shook,  "your  husband  has  dwelt 
amidst  the  Glockner  slopes  almost  for  the  last  three  years.  When  he  left  here 
he  remained  absent  awhile,  but  not  long.  He  has  lived  in  utter  solitude.  Few 
knew  it.  The  few  who  did  kept  his  secret.  I  was  one  of  these.  He  had 
corresponded  with  me  ever  since  he  left  your  house.  You  may  remember 
being  angered  ? " 

She  made  a  gesture  of  assent. 

"  Go  on,"  she  murmured.     "  He  found  my  child,  you  say  ?  " 

"  He  found  Count  Bela;  yes.  It  seems  he  had  come  as  near  here  as  some 
nine  miles  eastward, — near  the  hut  which  your  Excellency  built  not  very  long 
after  your  marriage  on  the  crest  of  the  Adler  Spitze,  in  consequence  of  the  fatal 
accident  to  the  Bavarian  peddlers.  He  knew  nothing  of  Count  Bela's  loss,  but 
he  saw  a  young  boy  threatened  by  an  eagle,  and  shot  the  bird.  The  fog  We 
even  then  coming  on  upon  the  heights.  He  found  his  son  insensible  froi 
fatigue  and  cold  and  terror,  and  bore  him  in  his  arms  until  he  reached  the 
refuge.  He  had  been  near  it  all  the  time,  but  as  the  mist  deepened  and  the 
snow  fell  he  lost  his  way,  and  must  have  gone  round  and  round  on  the  same  patf 
for  hours.  We  were,  in  despair,  mounting  towards  the  Adler  Spitze,  thougl 
we  did  not  believe  the  child  could  have  got  so  far,  when  we  met  one  of  the 
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keepers  descending  with  the  news.  The  storm  is  at  its  height;  we  could  only 
grope  our  way,  and  we  missed  it  many  times,  so  that  we  have  been  four  mortal 
hours  and  more  coming  downward  those  seven  miles.  The  keeper  said  that 
my  lord  desired  you  should  hear  at  once  of  the  safety  of  the  child,  but  not 
of  his  own  presence  in  the  hut.  But  I  felt  that  your  Excellency  should  be 
told  of  all." 

"  You  were  right.  I  thank  you.  You  have  been  ever  faithful  to  me  and 
mine." 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him  in  dismissal,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  her 
oratory.  She  felt  that  she  must  be  alone. 

She  almost  forgot  the  safety  of  her  first-born  in  the  sense  that  his  father 
was  near  her.  She  fell  on  her  knees  before  the  Christ  of  Andermeyer  and 
praised  heaven  for  her  child's  preservation,  and  with  a  passion  of  tears  besought 
guidance  in  her  struggle  with  what  now  seemed  to  her  the  long  and  cruel 
hardness  of  her  heart.  To  hear  thus  of  him  whom  once  she  had  adored 
blinded  her  to  all  save  the  memories  of  the  past,  which  thronged  upon  her. 

If  he  had  repented  so  greatly,  was  it  not  her  obligation  to  meet  his  penitence 
with  pardon  ?  It  would  be  hard  to  her  to  live  out  her  life  beside  one  whose 
word  she  would  forever  doubt,  whose  disloyalty  had  cut  to  the  roots  of  the 
pride  and  purity  of  her  race.  Nevermore  between  them  would  be  the  undoubt- 
ing  faith,  the  unblemished  trust,  which  are  the  glorious  noonday  of  a  cloudless 
love.  She  might  forgive,  but  never,  never,  she  thought,  would  she  be  able  to 
command  forgetfulness. 

But  for  that  very  reason,  maybe,  would  her  duty  lie  this  way. 

The  knowledge  of  those  lonely  desolate  years,  passed  so  near  her,  whilst 
he  kept  the  dignity  and  the  humility  of  silence,  touched  all  the  generosity  of 
her  nature.  She  knew  that  he  had  suffered;  she  believed  that,  though  he  had 
betrayed  her,  he  had  loved  and  honored  her  in  honesty  and  truth.  One  lie 
had  poisoned  his  life,  as  a  rusted  nail  driven  through  an  oak-tree  in  its  prime 
corrodes  and  kills  it.  But  he  had  not  been  a  liar  always.  She  had  made  his 
life  her  own  in  bygone  years:  was  she  not  bound  now  to  redeem  it,  to  raise  it, 
to  shelter  it  on  her  heart  and  in  her  home  ?  Was  not  the  very  shrinking  scorn 
she  felt  for  his  past  a  reason  the  more  that  she  should  bend  her  pride  to  union 
with  him?  She  had  thought  of  her  life  ever  as  the  poet  of  the  flower: 

"  The  ever  sacred  cup 
Of  the  pure  lily  hath  between  my  hands, 
Felt  safe  unsoiled,  nor  lost  one  grain  of  gold." 

Had  there  been  egotism  in  the  purity  of  it,  self-love  beneath  love  of  honor? 
Had  she  treasured  the  "grain  of  gold  "  in  her  hands  rather  with  the  Pharisee's 
arrogance  of  purity  than  with  the  true  humility  of  the  acolyte? 
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She  kneeled  there  before  the  ivory  Christ  in  an  anguish  of  doubt.  He  had 
given  her  back  her  first-born.  Should  she  be  less  generous  to  him  ? 

Should  she  forever  arrogate  the  right  of  judgment  against  him,  or  should 
she  stretch  the  palm  of  pardon  even  across  that  great  gulf  of  shame  dividing 
them  as  by  a  bottomless  pit  ? 

Tears  came  like  dew  to  her  parched  heart.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  wept  since  the  night  when  she  had  exiled  him.  Three  long  barren  years 
had  drifted  by, — years  cold  and  dark  and  joyless  as  the  winter  days  which 
bound  the  earth  under  bands  of  iron  and  let  no  living  thing  or  creeping  herb 
rejoice  or  procreate. 

When  she  rose  from  her  knees  her  mind  was  made  up,  a  great  peace  had 
descended  on  her  soul.  She  had  forgiven  her  own  dishonor.  She  had  laid  her 
heart  bare  before  God  and  plucked  her  pride  up  from  its  bleeding  roots. 

All  the  early  hours  of  her  love  recurred  to  her  with  an  aching  remembrance, 
which  had  lost  its  shame  and  was  sweet  in  its  very  pain.  His  crime  was  still 
dark  as  the  night  in  her  eyes,  but  her  conscience  and  her  awakening  tenderness 
spoke  together  and  pleaded  for  her  pardon. 

What  was  love,  if  not  one  long  forgiveness  ?  What  raised  it  higher  than  the 
senses,  if  not  its  infinite  patience  and  endurance  of  all  wrong?  What  was  its 
hope  of  eternal  life,  if  it  had  not  gathered  in  it  enough  to  rise  above  human 
arrogance  and  human  vengeance  ? 

"  Oh,  my  love,  my  love  ! "  she  cried  aloud.  "  We  will  live  our  lives  out 
together ! " 

Her  resolve  was  taken  when  she  left  her  oratory  and  traversed  her  apart- 
ments to  those  of  the  Princess  Ottilie,  who  met  her  with  eager  words  of  joy, 
herself  tremulous  and  feeble  after  the  anxious  terrors  of  the  past  day.  Some 
look  on  Wanda's  face  checked  the  utterance  of  her  gladness. 

"  Is  it  not  true  ? "  she  said,  in  sudden  fear.     "  Is  the  child  not  found  ?" 

"Yes;  his  father  has  found  him,"  she  answered,  simply.  "Dear  mother, 
long  you  have  condemned  me,  judged  me  unchristian,  unmerciful,  harsh.  I 
know  not  whether  you  were  right,  or  I.  God  knows;  we  cannot.  But  give  me 
your  blessing  ere  I  go  out  into  the  night.  I  go  to  him;  I  will  bring  him  here." 

The  princess  gazed  at  her  doubting,  incredulous,  touched  to  a  great  hope. 

"  Bring  him  ?  "  she  echoed.     "  Your  child  ?  " 

"  My  husband." 

"  Heaven  will  be  with  you  !  " 

She  sighed  as  she  raised  her  head. 

"  Who  can  tell  ?     Perhaps  my  harshness  will  make  heaven  harsh  to  me." 

When  she  came  forth  again  from  her  own  rooms  she  was  clothed  in  a 
fur-lined  riding-habit.  "  Bid  them  saddle  a  horse  used  to  the  hills,"  she  said, 
"  and  let  Otto  and  two  other  men  be  ready  to  go  with  me." 
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"  It  is  a  fearful  night,"  Greswold  ventured  to  suggest.  "  It  will  be  as  bad 
a  dawn.  It  snows  even  here.  We  met  the  keeper  almost  midway  up  the 
Adler  Spitze,  yet  it  took  us  four  hours  to  make  the  descent." 

She  did  not  even  seem  to  hear  him. 

"  May  I  follow  ? "  he  asked  her,  humbly.  She  gave  a  sign  of  assent,  and 
stood  motionless  and  mute;  her  thoughts  were  far  away. 

When  the  horse  was  saddled  she  went  out  into  the  night.  The  storm  of  the 
upper  hills  had  descended  to  the  lower;  the  wind  was  blowing  icily  and  strong, 
the  snow  was  falling  fast,  but  on  the  lower  lands  it  did  not  freeze  as  it  fell,  and 
riding  was  possible,  though  at  a  slow  pace  from  the  great  darkness.  She  knew 
every  step  of  the  way  through  her  own  woods  and  up  to  the  spurs  of  the  Glockner. 
She  rode  on  till  the  ascent  grew  too  steep  for  any  animal;  then  she  abandoned 
the  horse  to  one  of  her  attendants,  took  her  alpenstock,  and  went  on  her  way 
towards  the  Adler  Spitze  on  foot,  the  men  with  their  lanterns  lighting  the  ground 
in  front  of  her.  It  was  wild  weather,  and  grew  wilder  the  nearer  it  grew  to 
dawn.  There  was  danger  at  every  step  from  slippery  frozen  ground,  from  thin 
ice  that  might  break  over  bottomless  abysses.  The  snow  was  driven  in  her 
face,  and  the  wind  tore  madly  at  her  clothes.  But  she  was  used  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  held  on  steadily,  refusing  the  rope  which  Otto  entreated  her  to  take 
and  permit  him  to  fasten  to  his  loins.  They  kept  to  the  right  paths,  for  their 
strong  lights  enabled  them  to  see  whither  they  went.  Once  they  crept  along 
a  narrow  ledge  where  a  man  could  barely  stand.  The  ascent  was  long  and 
weary  in  the  teeth  of  the  weather;  it  tried  even  the  stout  jagers,  but  she  scarcely 
felt  the  force  of  the  wind,  the  chill  of  the  black  frost. 

No  woman  but  one  used  as  she  was  to  measure  her  strength  with  her  native 
Alps  could  have  lived  through  that  night,  which  tried  hardly  even  the  hunters 
born  and  bred  amidst  the  snow  summits.  By  day  the  ascent  hither  was  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  after  the  summer  months,  but  after  nightfall  the  sturdiest 
mountaineer  dreamed  not  of  facing  it.  But  on  those  heights  above  her,  in 
the  dark  yonder,  beneath  the  clouds,  were  her  husband  and  her  child.  That 
knowledge  sufficed  to  nerve  her  limbs  to  preternatural  power,  and  the  men  who 
followed  her  were  loyal  and  devoted  to  her  service:  they  would  have  lain  down 
to  die  at  her  word. 

When  her  body  seemed  to  sink  with  the  burden  of  fatigue  and  cold,  she 
looked  up  into  the  blackness  of  the  air,  and  thought  that  they  were  there,  and 
fancied  that  already  she  heard  their  voices.  Then  she  gathered  new  strength, 
and  crept  onward  and  upward,  her  hands  and  feet  clinging  to  the  bare  rock, 
the  smooth  ice,  as  a  swallow  clings  to  a  house-wall. 

She  had  issued  from  a  battle  more  bitter  with  her  own  soul,  and  had 
conquered. 

At  last  they  neared  the  refuge  built  by  and  named  from  her  and  set  amidst 
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the  desolation  of  the  snow-fields.     She  signed  to  her  men  to  stay  without,  and, 
standing  alone,  pushed  open  the  heavy  door. 

She  opened  it  a  little  way  and  looked  into  the  cabin.  It  was  a  mere  hut  of 
two  chambers  made  of  pitch  pine  and  lighted  by  a  single  window.  There  was 
no  light  but  from  the  pallid  day  without,  which  had  barely  broken.  Before 
the  fire  of  burning  logs  was  a  nest  of  hay,  and  in  it  lay  the  child,  sleeping  a 
deep  and  healthful  sleep,  his  hands  folded  on  his  breast,  his  face  flushed  with 
warmth  and  recovered  life,  his  long  lashes  dark  upon  his  cheeks. 

His  father  lay  still  as  a  statue  on  the  truckle-bed  of  the  keeper  who 
watched  beside  him. 

The  day  had  now  broken,  clear,  pale,  cold;  the  faint  rose  of  sunrise  was 
behind  the  snow-peaks  of  the  Glockner,  and  an  alpenfluevogcl  was  trilling  and 
tripping  on  the  frozen  ground.  From  a  distant  unseen  hamlet  far  below  there 
came  a  faint  sound  of  Ave-Maria  bells. 

She  thrust  the  door  farther  open,  and  entered.  She  made  a  gesture  to  the 
keeper,  who  started  up  with  a  low  obeisance,  to  go  without.  She  closed  the  door 
upon  him,  then,  without  waking  the  sleeping  child,  went  up  to  her  husband's 
bed.  His  eyes  were  closed;  he  did  not  notice  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
the  door;  he  was  still  and  white  as  the  snow  without;  he  looked  weary  and 
exhausted. 

At  sight  of  him  all  the  great  love  she  had  once  borne  him  sprang  up  in  all 
its  normal  strength;  her  heart  swelled  with  unspeakable  emotion;  she  stood 
and  gazed  on  him  with  thirsty  eyes  tired  of  their  long  denial. 

Stirred  by  some  vague  sense  of  her  presence  near  him,  he  looked  up  and 
saw  her.     All  his   blood  rushed   into  his  face.     He  could    not   speak.     She 
stooped  towards  him  and  laid  her  hand  gently  upon  his. 
"  I  am  come  to  thank  you." 
Her  voice  trembled. 
He  gave  a  restless  sigh. 

"  Ah  !  for  the  child's  sake,"  he  murmured.     "  You  do  not  come  for  me  !— 
She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  she  gathered  all  her  strength  and  all  her 
mercy. 

"  I  come  for  you,"  she  answered,  in  low  clear  tones.  "  I  will  forget  all 
else  save  that  I  once  loved  you." 

His  face  grew  transfigured  with  a  great  joy. 
"  It  cannot  be  !  "  he  gasped.     "  It  cannot ! " 

"  You  were  my  lover,  you  are  my  children's  father.  You  shall  return  to 
us,"  she  murmured,  while  her  voice  seemed  to  him  heard  in  some  dream  of 
heaven.  "Your  sin  was  great,  yes;  but  love  pardons  all  sins,  nay,  effaces 
them,  washes  them  out,  makes  them  as  though  they  were  not.  I  know  that 
now.  What  have  not  been  my  own  sins  ? — my  coldness,  my  harshness,  my 
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cruel  unyielding  pride  ?  Nay,  sometimes  I  have  thought  of  late  my  fault  was 
darker  than  your  own,  more  hateful  in  God's  sight." 

"  Noblest  of  all  women  always  !  "  he  said,  faintly.  "  If  it  be  true,  if  it  be 
true,  stoop  down  and  kiss  me  once  again." 

She  stooped  and  touched  his  lips  with  hers. 

The  child  slept  on  in  his  nest  of  hay  before  the  burning  wood.  The  silence 
of  the  high  hills  reigned  around  them.  The  light  of  the  risen  day  came 
through  the  small  square  window  of  the  hut.  Outside  the  bird  still  sang. 

He  looked  up  in  her  eyes,  and  his  own  eyes  smiled  with  celestial  joy. 

"  I  am  happy  !  "  he  said,  simply.  "  I  have  lived  among  your  hills  almost 
ever  since  that  night,  that  I  might  see  your  shadow  as  you  passed,  hear  the 
feet  of  your  horse  in  the  woods.  The  men  were  faithful;  they  never  told. 
Kiss  me  once  more.  You  believe,  say  you  believe,  now,  that  I  did  love  you, 
though  I  wronged  you  so  ?  " 

"I  do  believe,"  she  answered  him.  "I  think  God  cannot  pardon  me  that  I 
ever  doubted  !  " 

Then,  as  she  saw  that  he  still  lay  quite  motionless,  not  turning  towards 
her,  though  his  eyes  sought  hers,  a  sudden  terror  smote  dully  at  her  heart. 

"Are  you  hurt?  Cannot  you  move?"  she  whispered.  "Look  at  me; 
speak  to  me  !  It  is  dawn  already;  you  shall  come  home  at  once." 

He  smiled. 

"  Nay,  love,  I  shall  not  move  again.  My  spine  is  hurt, — not  broken,  I 
believe,  but  hurt  beyond  help;  paralysis  has  begun.  My  angel,  grieve  not  for 
me,  I  shall  die  happy.  You  love  me  still  !  Ah,  it  is  best  thus  !  Were  I  to 
live,  my  sin  and  shame  might  still  torture  you,  still  part  us,  but  when  I  am 
dead  you  will  forget  them.  You  are  so  generous,  you  are  so  great,  you  will 
forget  them.  You  will  only  remember  that  we  were  happy  once,  happy  through 
many  a  long  sweet  year,  and  that  I  loved  you, — loved  you  in  all  truth,  though 

I  betrayed  you." 

******* 

The  hunters  bore  him  gently  down  in  the  cool  pale  noontide  along  the 
peaceful  mountain-side  homeward  to  Hohenszalras,  and  there,  after  eleven 
days,  he  died. 

The  white  marble  in  its  carven  semblance  of  him  lies  above  his  grave  in 
the  Silver  Chapel,  but  in  the  heart  of  his  wife  he  lives  forever,  and  with  him 
lives  a  sleepless  and  an  eternal  remorse. 


THE    END    OF    "  WANDA." 
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ARIADNE: 

THE   STORY    OF   A   DREAM. 


CHAPTER   I. 

"  IT  is  an  Ariadne;  of  course  it  is  an  Aridane.  A  Bacchus? — pooh!"  I 
said  over  and  over  again  to  myself,  sitting  before  it  in  the  drowsy  noon,  all 
by  myself  in  the  warm  summer  weather;  for  the  porter  in  the  hall  yonder  was 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  often  let  me  in  when  the  place  was  closed  to  the  public, 
knowing  that  I  was  more  likely  to  worship  the  marbles  than  to  harm  them. 

It  was  intensely  still. 

Outside  the  sun  was  broad  and  bright  upon  the  old  moss-grown  terraces 
and  steps,  and  not  a  bough  was  stirring  in  the  soft  gloom  of  drooping  cedar  and 
of  spreading  pine.  There  was  one  of  the  lattice  casements  open.  I  could  see 
the  long  lush  grass  full  of  flowers,  the  heavy  ilex  shadows  crossing  one  another, 
and  the  white  shapes  of  the  cattle  asleep  in  that  fragrance  and  darkness  of 
green  leaves.  The  birds  had  ceased  to  sing,  and  even  the  lizards  were  quiet 
in  these  deep  mossy  Faunus-haunted  ways  of  beautiful  Borghese,  where  Raf- 
faelle  used  to  wander  at  sunrise,  coming  out  from  his  little  bedchamber  that 
he  had  painted  so  .prettily  with  his  playing  gleeful  Loves,  and  flower-hidden 
gods,  and  nymphs  with  their  vases  of  roses,  and  the  medallions  of  his  Fornarina. 

"  It  is  an  Ariadne,"  I  said,  sitting  in  the  Caesars'  Gallery, — that  long,  light, 
most  lovely  chamber,  with  its  wide  grated  casements  open  to  the  woodland 
greenness,  and  the  gleam  of  the  brown  lily-laden  waters,  and  the  leaf-tempered 
glory  of  the  golden  sunlight. 

Do  you  know  the  bust  I  mean  ? — the  one  in  bronze  on  a  plinth  of  flowered 
alabaster,  with  a  crown  of  thickly-woven  ivy-leaves  on  its  clustered  hair?  It  is 
not  called  an  Ariadne  here  in  Villa  Borghese:  it  is  called  a  young  Bacchus; 
but  that  is  absurd.  It  might  be  Persephone  or  Libera,  but  to  my  thinking  it  is 
an  Ariadne. 

It  has  a  likeness  to  her  of  the  Capitol,  only  it  is  without  her  heaviness  of 
cheek  and  chin,  and  with  something  of  extreme  youth,  of  faith,  of  hope, 
of  inspiration,  which  are  very  beautiful  and  are  all  its  own.  Go  you,  traveller, 
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and  see  it  where  it  stands,  with  all  the  bestial,  bloated,  porphyry  emperors 
around  it,  and  the  baby  Hercules  in  his  lion-skin  hood  in  front  of  it,  and  you 
will  see  that  I  am  right:  only  it  is  an  Ariadne,  mind  you,  before  the  abandon- 
ment on  Naxos. 

There  is  a  Bacchus  here, — nay,  there  are  many, — but  there  is  one  in  this 
Gallery  of  the  Caesars  that  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  ideal  of  the  Homeric 
Dionysos  in  the  world,  and  it  stands  here,  too,  in  this  room  of  the  Caesars. 
Do  not  confound  him  with  the  Bacchus  of  the  Vestibule:  that  is  a  finer  statue, 
may-be,  since  more  famous;  but  a' far  lower  deity;  indeed,  no  deity  at  all,  for 
anything  that  his  eyes  say  of  soul,  or  that  his  mouth  breaths  of  creation;  but 
this  Bacchus,  younger  also,  is  all  a  god, — the  true  Dionysos  ere  the  Asiatic 
and  Latin  adulterations  corroded  the  Greek  conception  of  his  person  and  his 
office.  He  is  the  incarnation  of  youth,  beneath  whose  footfall  all  flowers 
of  passion  and  of  fancy  arise,  but  youth  with  all  the  surprise  of  genius  in  it, 
and  all  its  strength, — its  strength,  and  not  its  weakness,  for  he  is  divine,  not 
human;  he  rejoices,  but  he  reigns.  Looking  at  him,  one  knows  how  far 
sweeter  it  must  have  been  to  have  been  old  when  the  world  was  young,  than  it 
is  now  to  be  young  when  the  world  is  old.  "  You  Greeks  are  forever  boys," 
said  the  Egyptian  to  Solon.  But  now  "  nous  vieillards  nJs  d'hier "  is  the 
bitterest  and  truest  epithet  for  us. 

Then  there  was  childhood  even  in  the  highest  godhead. 

Now  the  very  children  are  never  young. 

This  Bacchus  and  my  Ariadne  stand  close  to  one  another,  ever  near,  yet 
never  meeting,  like  lovers  parted  by  irrevocable  wrong. 

I  sat  and  looked  at  them  for  the  hundredth  time;  and  I  thought  if  only  the 
old  myths  could  but  have  been  kept  pure  they  had  never  been  bettered  since 
Pan's  pipe  was  broken.  One  could  wish  Euhemerus  had  never  been  born:  it 
was  he  who  spoilt  them  first. 

"It  is  an  Ariadne, — certainly  an  Ariadne,"  I  said  to  myself.  Maryx,  the 
great  sculptor,  had  laughed  at  me  for  saying  so,  but  he  had  gone  into  some 
other  of  the  chambers,  and  had  left  me  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

The  warmth  was  great;  the  stillness  perfect;  the  air  was  sweet  with  the 
smell  of  the  woods  and  of  the  cattle's  breath. 

I  had  slept  but  little  that  night,  having  found  a  fragment  of  a  book  which 
I  thought  bore  marks  of  the  press  of  Aldus,  and  sitting  until  near  dawn  over 
my  treasure  in  effort  to  verify  it  with  a  dear  and  learned  monk  I  knew.  I  had 
been  still  up  when  with  the  first  light  on  the  earth  the  nightingales  ceased  a 
little,  and  the  thrushes  and  merles  took  up  the  story  and  began  a  riot  of  song 
above  me  in  the  woods  on  the  hill  of  Janus. 

So  now  I  was  drowsy  as  the  day  was. 

Noon  is  the  midnight  of  the  South.     Deep  dreams  and  peace  fall  upon  all 
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creation.  The  restless  lizard  pauses  and  basks,  and  even  that  noisiest  denizen 
of  summer  sunshine,  the  cicala,  is  ashamed  to  make  such  an  endless  self- 
glorification  with  that  old  rattle  which  he  carries  in  his  stomach,  and  is  almost 
quiet  in  the  trees,  only  creaking  a  little  now  and  then  to  assure  mankind  that 
he  has  not  forgotten  them;  for  every  cicala,  like  each  of  us,  believes  himself 
the  pivot  of  the  world. 

It  was  all  so  still,  so  warm  and  yet  so  cool,  so  full  of  sweet  smells  and  of 
balmy  quietude,  here  in  Borghese,  that  a  sort  of  slumber  overtook  me, and  yet 
I  was  conscious  in  it  all  the  while,  as  the  mind  in  day-sleep  often  is,  of  the 
pleasant  passage  of  the  west  wind  through  the  opened  lattice,  and  of  the  noisy 
chimes  that  were  ringing  in  the  city  and  only  echoed  faintly  and  softly  here 
through  all  the  woodland  thickness  of  green  leaves. 

Through  half-closed  eyes  I  saw  the  open  window  and  the  iron  grating,  and 
the  bronze  of  the  ilex  boughs  dark  almost  to  blackness,  and  the  high  grass 
wherein  the  cattle  were  lying,  and  the  broad  blue  skies  that  Raffaelle  loved; 
and  before  me  I  saw  the  white  god  and  the  ivy-crowned  head  of  my  Ariadne. 

"Yes,  yes,  surely  it  is  an  Ariadne,"  I  muttered  to  myself,  for  there  is  such 
pleasure  in  one's  own  opinions.  <<Of  course  an  Ariadne:  how  can  they  be  so 
blind  ?  There  is  dawning  womanhood  in  every  line.  But  she  knows  nothing 
about  Naxos." 

And  as  I  looked  she  seemed  to  change  and  hear;  the  bronze  lips  parted  a 
while,  and  seemed  to  smile  and  answer  me,  "  Yes,  I  am  Ariadne.  But  how  do 
you  know, — you,  an  old  man  sitting  all  day  long  at  a  street-corner  far  from  all 
converse  with  the  gods  ?  " 

And  then  a  great  change  passed  over  all  the  bust,  and  a  quiver  and  glow 
of  life  seemed  to  me  to  run  through  all  the  bronze  and  alabaster;  the  Egyptian 
stone  of  the  column  seemed  to  melt,  and  fold  and  unfold  as  a  flower  unfolds 
itself,  and  became  delicate  and  transparent  raiment  through  which  one  saw  the 
rosy  flesh  and  the  rounded  lines  of  a  girl's  limbs  and  body;  the  metal  in  which 
the  sculptor  had  imprisoned  his  thoughts  seemed  to  dissolve,  and  grow  warm 
and  living,  and  become  flesh,  till  breast  and  throat  and  cheek  and  brow  blushed 
into  sudden  life. 

The  eyes  grew  liquid  and  lustrous  like  lake-waters  in  starlight;  the  ivy- 
leaves  grew  green  and  fresh  with  dew;  the  clustered  curls  took  brighter  hues 
of  gold  and  stirred  as  with  the  breeze;  she  grew  alive  and  looked  on  all  these 
white  and  silent  gods. 

"  I  am  Ariadne,"  she  said,  sadly.  "  Yes.  I  knew  Naxos.  What  woman 
escapes  it  that  loves  well  ?  I  am  on  earth  once  more,  to  my  great  woe.  I 
prayed  to  Aidoneus  to  remain,  lost  in  the  dark,  and  with  Persephone.  But 
she  said,  '  Nay,  go  upward  into  light,  though  into  pain.  Wept  not  Achilles 
here,  and  wished  to  be  the  meanest  thing  that  lived  and  labored  upon  earth 
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rather  than  king  among  immortal  shades  ?  For  better  is  it  to  see  the  sun, 
though  toiling  in  the  dust;  and  sweeter  is  it  to  be  kissed  on  the  mouth,  though 
stabbed  to  the  heart,  than  to  abide  in  endless  night  and  windless  quiet: — go.' 
What  did  she  mean  ?  She  said  the  gods  would  tell  me.  Tell  me  now.  For 
of  life  I  have  forgotten  as  the  dead  forget.  Only  I  forget  not  Naxos." 

The  gods  were  silent. 

The  lewd  Caesars  hung  their  heads,  and  dared  not  lift  their  impure  glances 
on  hers. 

Her  own  betrayer  spoke  first,  and  smiled  with  a  smile  that  was  at  once 
pitiful  yet  cruel.  What  was  Naxos  to  him,  save  as  a  dull  spot  that  he  had  left 
gladly,  leaving  the  dead  behind  him,  to  pass  across  the  summer  seas  in  his 
flower-garlanded  vessel  ? 

"  Theseus  and  I  gave  you  passion  dear:  without  it  you  could  not  see  the 
sun  nor  feel  the  knife.  Be  thankful  to  us." 

Then  he  touched  the  marble  floor  with  his  thyrsus,  and  on  its  barren  white- 
ness a  purple  passion-flower  bloomed,  and  an  asp  ate  its  starry  heart. 

The  child  Hercules  cast  from  his  head  downward  at  her  feet  the  lion's  skin. 

"  The  strong  alone  know  passion.  Perhaps  their  pain  is  better  than  the 
peace  of  the  feeble." 

And  his  curved  and  rosy  mouth  grew  sorrowful:  he  seemed  to  be  foreseeing 
his  own  shame  when  he  should  sit  and  spin,  and  think  a  woman's  lightest  laugh 
of  scorn  more  worth  than  smile  of  Zeus,  or  Olympus's  praise. 

The  white  cow  lying  sleeping  beneath  the  ilex  boughs  rose  from  her  bed  in 
the  grasses,  and  came  and  looked  with  lustrous  weary  eyes  through  the  iron 
bars  of  the  casement. 

"  Once  men  called  me  lo,"  she  said,  with  wistful  gaze.  "  But  the  gadfly  in 
my  flesh  left  me  no  peace  till  I  sank  content  into  the  beast.  It  will  be  so  with 
her  when  the  purple  passion-flower  fades.  The  solitude  of  Naxos  kills, — if  not 
the  body,  then  the  soul." 

But  Apollo,  hearing  where  he  stood  in  all  his  white  glory  in  the  halls 
within,  came  with  the  sun's  rays  about  his  perfect  head,  and  answered  for  her: 

"  No.  Had  you  had  ears  for  my  songs,  lo,  never  could  you  have  been 
changed  into  the  brute,  to  browse  and  graze.  The  souls  my  sibyls  keep  are 
strong." 

Daphne — whom  her  lover  had  left  alone  in  her  agony — Daphne  followed, 
with  the  boughs  of  the  bay  springing  from  her  slender  feet  and  from  her  beating 
bosom,  and  her  floating  hair  becoming  twisted  leaves  of  bay. 

"  Your  sibyls  are  too  strong  for  mortals,  and  there  is  no  wisdom  I  see 
but  Love  !  "  she  cried,  in  her  torment.  "  Gods  and  men  begrudge  us  the 
laurel,  but  when  the  laurel  grows  from  the  breast  of  a  woman, — ah,  heaven  ! 
it  hurts  !  " 
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Apollo  smiled. 

"  Of  Love  you  would  have  nothing.  Your  wisdom  comes  too  late.  Is  the 
bay  bitter  ?  That  is  not  my  fault." 

Artemis  came  and  looked, — she  who  ever  slew  the  too  audacious  or  too 
forgetful  mortal  with  her  slender  and  unerring  shaft. 

"  My  sister  Persephone  has  been  more  cruel  than  I,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 
"  Does  she  send  you  back  to  your  isles  of  Dia  again  ?  And  where  was  your 
father  in  that  darksome  world  where  he  judges,  that  he  lets  you  come  hither 
to  brave  me  once  more  ?  Oh,  fair  fool  of  too  much  love  and  too  much  wisdom  ! 
Why  have  lifted  the  sword  ?  Why  have  found  the  clue  ?  The  gods  ever 
punish  the  mortal  too  daring  and  too  excelling." 

"  Eros  is  more  cruel  than  you  or  Persephone,  O  my  sovereign  of  the  Silver 
Bow  !  "  said  Dionysos,  and  smiled.  He  knew,  had  he  not  betrayed,  not  even 
the  sacred  Huntress  could  have  slain  her. 

Anacreon  and  Alcseus  came  from  the  central  chambers  and  stood  by:  they 
had  become  immortals  also. 

They  murmured  low  one  to  another, — 

"  When  gods  and  men  speak  of  Love,  they  wrong  him:  it  is  seldom  he  that 
reigns:  it  is  only  Philotes,  who  takes  his  likeness." 

Among  the  deities  from  the  upper  chamber  a  mortal  came, — the  light  lewd 
woman  who  had  bared  her  charms  to  live  forever  here  in  marble,  in  counterfeit 
of  the  Venus  Pandemos. 

"  There  is  no  Naxos  for  women  who  love  Love  and  not  one  lover,"  she  said, 
with  a  wanton  laugh.  "  Gods  and  men  alike  are  faithful  only  to  the  faithless. 
She  who  worships  the  beauty  of  her  own  body  and  its  joys  is  strong;  she  only: 
Aphrodite,  who  made  me,  taught  me  that." 

Bacchus  touched  her  in  reproof,  and  the  imperial  harlot  fled. 

11  Aphrodite's  bond  is  hard,"  he  said.  "  My  sister  Helen  knew:  serving 
her  once,  she  served  forever;  and  day  and  night  she  drank  Lethe,  and  drank 
in  vain." 

The  Roman  woman  lying  in  a  farther  chamber  on  her  marble  bier,  with  the 
poppy-flowers  of  eternal  sleep  in  her  folded  hands,  glided  as  a  shade  glides 
from  the  asphodel  meadows  of  the  dead. 

"  If  not  the  temple  of  Lubentina, — then  Death,"  she  said.  "  There  is  no 
middle  path  between  the  two.  Return  to  Orcus  and  Dis-Pater." 

And  she  held  out  to  Ariadne  the  poppies  red  as  war,  which  yet  are  symbols 
of  the  sole  sure  Peace. 

But  Psyche  playing  with  Eros  in  a  niche  where  the  motes  of  the  sun  were 
dancing  to  the  sound  of  a  satyr's  syrinx  flew  in  on  her  rosy  wings  that  are  like 
the  leaves  of  a  pomegranate-blossom,  and  caught  the  butterfly  that  always 
hovers  above  her  own  head  and  would  have  given  with  it  immortal  life. 
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But  Love  coming  after  her,  the  dancing  sunbeams  in  his  curls  stayed  her 
hand. 

"Nay;  if  this  be  Ariadne,  she  knows  full  well  if  /abide  not  with  her  she 
needs  death,  not  life." 

"  Then  stay,"  said  Ariadne's  traitor,  with  his  sweet  and  cruel  smile. 

Love  shook  his  head  and  sighed. 

"  You  and  men  after  you  have  forbidden  me  rest.  The  passion-flower 
blossoms  but  a  single  day  and  night,  and  I  can  lie  no  longer  in  one  breast." 

Anacreon  said, — 

"  Of  old  you  had  no  wings,  Eros.     You  were  worthier  of  worship  then." 

Alcaeus  said, — 

"  The  laurel  grew  even  as  a  high  wall  betwixt  me  and  Sappho,  but  it  was  no 
fence  betwixt  her  and  the  grave  in  the  sea." 

Love  laughed,  for  he  is  often  cruel. 

"  I  am  stronger  than  all  the  gods,  for,  even  being  dead,  you  cannot  forget 
me.  Anacreon,  all  your  songs  were  as  the  dumb  beside  one  murmur  of  mine. 
Alcaeus,  all  your  verses  and  all  your  valor  could  not  save  you  from  one  death- 
blow that  I  dealt." 

Anacreon  and  Alcaeus  were  silent. 

They  knew  that  Love  was  stronger  than  men,  fiercer  than  flame,  and  as  the 
waves  and  the  winds  faithless. 

Ariadne  stood  silent  and  irresolute,  the  purple  passion-flower  lifted  to  her 
bosom,  and  at  her  feet  the  strong  and  bitter  laurel,  and  the  poppies  that  give 
death.  Her  hand  hovered  now  over  one,  now  over  the  other,  like  £  poised  bird 
that  doubts  between  the  east  and  west. 

Love  chose  for  her,  and  lifted  up  the  red  flower  of  death. 

"  Be  wise.     When  I  shall  leave  you.  eat  of  this  and  sleep." 


I  awoke.  It  had  been  but  a  dream:  there  were  no  gods  near;  only  statues 
that  gleamed  in  a  faint  whiteness  in  the  dark,  for  the  people  of  the  place  had 
come  in  to  close  the  casements,  and  were  shutting  out  the  golden  sun. 

My  Ariadne  was  but  bronze  once  more.  lo  was  lying  in  the  grass  without. 
Psyche  and  Love  and  all  were  gone.  Bacchus  still,  only,  seemed  to  smile. 

My  friend  the  sculptor  was  coming  in  to  the  gallery  from  his  study  of  the 
frieze  of  the  Labors  of  Hercules. 

"Still  before  your  Ariadne?  And  it  is  not  an  Ariadne,"  said  Maryx. 
"  And  if  it  be,  who  cares  for  her?  The  true  Ariadne  is  in  the  Capitol.  Let  us 
go  home:  it  is  too  warm,  and  I  am  tired.  I  was  at  work  at  four  this  morning, 
whilst  my  nightingales  still  were  singing.  Come  and  have  your  noonday  wine 
with  me." 
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We  went  away  out  of  the  emperors'  room  into  the  dusky  dreamful  glades, 
where  all  artists  love  to  wander  and  think  of  Raffaelle  coming  out  through  the 
morning  dews,  under  the  everlasting  oaks. 

"One  is  always  glad  to  come  here,"  said  Maryx;  "no  habit  dulls  the 
charm  of  these  old  gardens:  and  no  length  of  time  dulls  one's  regret  for 
Raffaelle's  pavilion, — destroyed  in  our  own  generation,  yet  we  speak  evil  of 
the  Huns  and  Visigoths,  and  revile  the  Greeks  for  casting  down  the  statues 
of  the  Mausoleum  !  These  woods  must  have  suited  Raffaelle  so  well;  I  dare 
say  his  dear  violinist  played  to  him  here  of  a  spring-day  morning,  where  the 
violets  grew  thickest.  It  is  a  pity  there  was  no  better  nymph  for  him  than  the 
Fornarina:  those  little,  hard,  leering,  cunning  eyes  of  hers  never  could  have 
cared  for  the  violets,  or  for  anything  except  the  bracelets  on  her  arms  and  the 
ducats  in  her  purse.  Are  you  dreaming  of  your  Ariadne  still  ?  It  is  not  of 
much  value,  and  it  is  no  Ariadne.  I  went  by  chance  into  the  room  of  the 
Pauline  Venus:  my  mouth  will  taste  bitter  all  day.  How  venal  and  gaudy  and 
vile  she  is,  with  her  gilded  upholstery  !  It  is  the  most  hateful  thing  that  ever 
wasted  marble.  It  is  not  even  sensual;  for  sensuality  may  have  its  force  to 
burn,  its  imagery  to  madden;  but  Canova's  Venus  says  nothing, — unless,  in- 
deed, it  says  what  fools  men  are,  and  what  artificial  wantons  they  have  cared  for 
ever  since  the  Roman  matrons  bought  false  hair  and  paint  in  the  Sacred  Way. 
How  one  loves  Canova  the  man,  and  how  one  execrates  Canova  the  artist ! 
Surely  never  was  a  great  repute  achieved  by  so  false  a  talent  and  so  perfect  a 
character  !  One  would  think  he  had  been  born  and  bred  in  Versailles  instead 
of  Treviso.  He  is  called  a  naturalist !  Look  at  his  Graces  !  He  is  always 
Coysevox  and  Coustou  at  heart, — never  purely  classic,  never  frankly  modern. 
Louis  XIX.  would  have  loved  him  better  than  Bernini." 

We  went  out  of  the  gates  into  the  broad  blaze  of  light;  then  away  across 
the  white  piazza,  where  scarce  a  soul  was  stirring,  and  there  was  not  a  sound 
save  of  the  rushing  of  the  water  from  the  lions'  mouths  at  the  base  of  the  sun- 
pillar  of  Heliopolis,  that  was  rising  like  a  sword  of  flame  against  the  dazzling 
radiance  of  the  air. 

I  loved  and  honored  Maryx;  he  was  a  great  man,  and  good,  and  lived  the 
life  of  the  men  of  old,  where  his  nightingales  sang  under  his  studio  windows, 
among  his  myrtles  and  his  marbles,  on  the  side  of  the  Sabine  hill. 

But  I  refused  to  go  on  across  the  water  and  make  my  noonday  meal  with 
him;  I  was  too  full  of  dreams,  and  stupid  still  with  sleep.  I  let  him  go  home 
alone,  and  stopped  at  my  own  place  by  the  corner  of  the  street  that  leads  to  the 
bridge  of  Sextus,  where  the  water  gushes  from  the  wall  in  the  fountain  that 
Fontana  made  for  Pope  Paul. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

A  FAUN  lives  in  this  Ponte  Sisto  water.  Often  in  those  days  I  heard  him 
laughing,  and  under  the  splashing  of  the  spouts  caught  the  tinkle  of  his  pipe. 

In  every  one  of  the  fountains  of  my  Rome  a  naiad,  or  a  satyr,  a  god,  or  a 
genius,  has  taken  refuge,  and  in  its  depths  dreams  of  the  ruined  temples  and 
the  levelled  woods,  and  hides  in  its  cool,  green,  moss-growing  nest  all  day  long, 
and,  when  the  night  falls,  wakes  and  calls  aloud. 

Water  is  the  living  joy  of  Rome. 

When  the  sky  is  yellow  as  brass,  and  the  air  sickly  with  the  fever-mists, 
and  the  faces  of  men  are  all  livid  and  seared,  and  all  the  beasts  lie  faint  with 
the  drought,  it  is  the  song  of  the  water  that  keeps  our  life  in  us,  sounding  all 
through  the  daylight  and  the  darkness  across  the  desert  of  brick  and  stone. 
Men  here  in  Rome  have  "  written  their  names  in  water,"  and  it  has  kept  them 
longer  than  bronze  or  marble.  When  one  is  far  away  across  the  mountains, 
and  can  no  more  see  the  golden  wings  of  the  archangel  against  the  setting  sun, 
it  is  not  of  statues  or  palaces,  not  of  Caesars  or  senators,  not  even  of  the 
statues,  that  you  think  with  wistful  longing  remembrance  and  desire:  it  is 
of  the  water  that  'is  everywhere  in  Rome,  floating,  falling,  shining,  splash- 
ing, with  the  clouds  mirrored  on  its  surface,  and  the  swallows  skimming 
its  foam. 

I  wonder  to  hear  them  say  that  Rome  is  sad,  with  all  that  mirth  and  music 
of  its  water  laughing  through  all  its  streets,  till  the  steepest  and  stoniest  ways 
are  murmurous  with  it  as  any  brook-fed  forest-depths.  Here  water  is  protean; 
sovereign  and  slave,  sorcerer  and  servant;  slaking  the  mule's  thirst,  and  shining 
in  porphyry  on  the  prince's  terrace;  filling  the  well  in  the  cabbage-garden, 
and  leaping  aloft  against  the  Pope's  palace;  first  called  to  fill  the  baths  of  the 
Agrippines  and  serve  the  Naumachia  of  Augustus,  it  bubbles  from  a  griffin's  jaws 
or  a  wolf's  teeth,  or  any  other  of  the  thousand  quaint  things  set  in  the  masonry 
at  the  street-corners,  and  washes  the  people's  herbs  and  carrots,  and  is  lapped 
by  the  tongues  of  dogs,  and  thrashed  by  the  bare  brown  arms  of  washing- 
women;  first  brought  from  the  hills  to  flood  the  green  Numidian  marble  of  the 
thermae  and  lave  the  limbs  of  the  patricians  between  the  cool  mosaic  walls  of 
the  tepidarium,  it  contentedly  becomes  a  household  thing,  twinkling  like  a  star 
at  the  bottom  of  deep  old  wells  in  dusky  courts,  its  rest  broken  a  dozen  times  a 
day  by  the  clash  of  the  chain  on  the  copper  pail,  above  it  the  carnations  of  the 
kitchen  balcony  and  the  caged  blackbird  of  the  cook. 

One  grows  to  love  the  Roman  fountains  as  sea-born  men  the  sea.  Go 
where  you  will  there  is  the  water:  whether  it  foams  by  Trevi  where  the  green 
moss  grows  in  it  like  ocean  weed  about  the  feet  of  the  ocean  god,  or  whether  it 
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rushes,  reddened  by  the  evening  light,  from  the  mouth  of  an  old  lion  that 
once  saw  Cleopatra;  whether  it  leaps  high  in  air  trying  to  reach  the  gold  cross 
on  St.  Peter's,  or  pours  its  triple  cascade  over  the  Pauline  granite,  or  spouts 
out  of  a  great  barrel  in  a  wall  in  old  Trastevere,  or  throws  up  into  the  air  a 
gossamer  as  fine  as  Arachne's  web  in  a  green  garden-way  where  the  lizards  run, 
or  in  a  crowded  corner  where  the  fruit-sellers  sit  against  the  wall; — in  all  its 
shapes  one  grows  to  love  the  water  that  fills  Rome  with  an  unchanging  melody 
all  through  the  year. 

And  best  of  them  all  I  love  my  own  fountain  that  tumbles  out  of  the  masonry 
here  close  to  the  bridge  of  Sextus,  and  has  its  two  streams  crossing  one  another 
like  sabres  gleaming  bright  against  the  dark,  damp,  moss-grown  stones.  There 
are  so  many  fountains  in  our  Rome,  glorious,  beautiful,  and  springing  to  high 
heaven,  that  nobody  notices  this  one  much,  as  coming  down  through  the  Via 
Giulia  the  throngs  hurry  on  over  the  bridge,  few  I  fear  praying  for  the  soul 
of  the  man  that  built  it, — as  the  inscription  asks  of  you  to  do,  with  a  humility 
that  is  touching  in  a  pontiff. 

I  would  not  go  over  the  bridge  with  Maryx,  that  morning,  but  sat  down 
underneath  my  fountain,  that  was  so  fresh  and  welcome  in  the  warm  June 
noon,  where  twenty  years  before  I  had  raised  my  stall  and  dedicated  it  to 
Apollo  Sandaliarius  and  the  good  Saints  Crispin  and  Crispian,  in  that  jumbling 
of  the  pagan  and  the  ecclesiastic  which  is  of  all  Roman  things  most  Roman. 

My  Faun  was  singing,  sheltered  safe  under  the  mossy  wall.  The  Fauns 
are  nowhere  dead.  They  only  hide  in  the  water  or  the  leaves,  laughing  and 
weeping  like  children:  then  you  say,  "the  fountains  play;  "or  you  say,  "the 
leaves  quiver." 

Birds  may  not  sing  at  noon.  They  are  afraid  to  wake  great  Pan,  who 
sleeps  all  midday,  as  they  know,  and  will  have  silence.  The  Fauns  in  the  water 
do  not  heed  Pan's  pleasure  or  displeasure;  he  is  driven  out  of  all  cities,  and 
they  know  the  grand  god  has  small  pleasure  in  a  world  that  fells  all  his  sacred 
woods.  The  birds  are  more  faithful,  being  led  by  the  woodpecker,  who  once 
was  the  friend  of  Mars,  and  then  father  of  Faun  us,  and  made  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth  meet  together  in  his  palace  that  Virgil  has  painted  for  us. 

But  all  this  is  nonsense,  you  say.  Very  well:  if  it  be  nonsense  to  you, 
be  sure  to  you  Rome  is  dead,  and  you  walk  over  its  stones  blindfold 
and  deaf. 

"It  is  an  Ariadne,"  said  I  to  the  Faun  in  the  water,  for  to  keep  one's  opinion 
is  a  sweet  pleasure  and  a  cheap  one;  as  Winckelmann  would  have  it  that  the 
Capitoline  Ariadne  was  a  Leucothea,  so  I  was  resolute  that  the  Borghese 
Bacchus  was  an  Ariadne.  Of  course  I  know  little  of  art;  I  only  love  it 
greatly, — just  as  the  men  who  most  love  women  are  those  who  know  their 
moods  and  minds  the  leest. 
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"  It  is  an  Ariadne,"  I  said  to  my  dog  Pales,  left  on  guard  on  a  little  straw 
under  my  stool, — a  white,  fox-faced,  female  thing,  with  a  shrewish  temper,  and 
many  original  views  of  her  own. 

There  was  not  a  soul  about,  and  not  a  body  astir.  The  broad  sunshine 
lay  on  the  Tiber,  making  it  look  all  of  a  hot  brazen  yellow:  many  martyrs 
used  to  be  thrown  into  it  just  here,  so  Eusebius  says,  and  it  is  not  very  far  off 
that  the  boat-man  lived,  in  the  Borgian  time,  who,  being  asked  why  he  had  not 
given  alarm  when  he  saw  a  corpse  thrown  in,  replied  that  he  saw  so  many  every 
night  that  he  naturally  thought  nothing  of  it. 

There  was  no  one  moving,  and  no  shadows  on  the  hot,  white  stones;  over 
the  bridge  and  down  the  Via  Giulia  all  was  still  and  empty,  and  all  the  shutters 
of  the  houses  were  closed.  Only  at  the  house  at  the  corner  where  I  lived,  my 
friend  Pippo,  the  cook,  stepped  out  one  moment  into  the  balcony  over  the 
bridge,  and,  with  one  of  his  pet  pigeons  perched  on  his  forehead,  hallooed  out 
that  he  had  a  stew  ready,  full  of  onions  and  peppercorns. 

But  a  stew  on  a  noonday  in  midsummer  was  an  abomination  to  the  senses 
and  the  reason;  and  I  took  no  notice  of  him;  and  he  went  in  out  of  the  sun, 
pigeon  and  all,  and  the  place  was  quite  quiet,  except  for  the  splashing  and  the 
foaming  of  the  water  in  the  wall,  which  sounded  so  cool  and  babbled  so  of 
forest-leaves  and  brook-fed  rushes  that  no  one  could  be  hot  within  earshot 
of  it.  I  scarcely  envied  Maryx  in  his  marble  court  upon  the  hill,  above  Tasso's 
cypresses  and  under  Galba's  oaks. 

There  was  a  cabbage-leaf  nice  and  wet  upon  my  head,  and  above  that  a 
square  of  untanned  leather,  stretched  upon  four  sticks,  and  wet,  too,  with 
sprinkled  water,  and  on  the  board  before  me,  among  the  tools  and  the  old 
leather,  were  a  handful  of  vine-leaves,  and  the  half  of  a  watermelon,  and  a 
flask  of  wine:  who  could  be  hot  with  all  that  ? 

There  was  nothing  that  needed  haste, — only  the  butcher's  big  old  boots 
that  he  had  brought  over  that  morning  from  his  shop  by  St.  Crispian's  church; 
and  I  let  them  lie  with  the  pair  of  little  smart  scarlet  shoes  that  I  had  tacked 
up  for  handsome  Dea  at  the  seed-shop  yonder,  who  dearly  loved  a  students' 
ball  and  had  a  father  as  sharp  of  eye  and  hard  of  heart  as  Shylock.  I  took  a 
little  wine,  and  stretched  myself,  as  Pales  was  doing  at  her  ease;  and  the  Faun 
in  the  fountain  was  singing  and  piping  his  loudest  of  the  days  when  men  were 
wise  and  worshipped.  Sylvanus  upon  Aventine,  and  in  the  green  gardens  and 
the  meadows  and  the  forests  invoked  him  as  Sanctus  Salutaris. 

And  with  the  music  of  their  song  and  the  bubbling  of  the  water  into  the 
great  stone  basin  in  the  wall,  my  unfinished  sleep  came  over  me  again,  and  I 
dreamt  that  I  was  in  the  gallery  of  the  Caesars  again,  and  that  again  I  heard 
the  gods,  and  the  poets,  and  the  wanton,  dispute  around  Ariadne. 

Ariadne  stretched  her  hand  and  touched  mine. 
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I  awoke.  Pales  was  barking;  the  drowsy  sunshine  was  white  about  me, 
and  between  it  and  me  a  figure  stood.  Was  it  Ariadne's  ? 

I  stumbled  to  my  feet. 

"  My  dear,  do  not  take  the  poppy,"  I  muttered,  stupidly,  "  Love  was  cruel : 
that  he  always  is." 

Then  I  got  fuller  awakened,  and  was  only  more  bewildered.  I  could  not 
stir;  the  sun  blinded  me,  and  the  noise  of  Pales  and  of  the  fountain  deafened 
me;  I  could  only  blink  my  eyes  and  stare  as  an  old  gray  owl  may  do,  startled 
out  of  sleep  in  the  daytime,  and  seeing  something  fair  and  strange  light  on 
the  branches  of  his  hollow,  ivy-mantled  tree.  The  figure  between  me  and 
the  Via  Giulia  was  so  like  the  Ariadne  of  Borghese  that  I  could  only  gaze  at 
it  idiotically  and  wish  that  I  were  in-doors  with  Pippo  and  his  peppercorns. 
For  there  are  old  weird  legends  here  and  there  in  Rome  of  statues  that  have 
come  to  life  and  given  little  peace  to  those  that  roused  them. 

The  figure  between  me  and  the  golden  light  and  the  dark  walls  had  poppies 
in  her  hand,  and  a  purple  passion-flower;  the  stuffs  she  wore  looked  to  me  like 
the  variegated  alabaster;  she  had  the  small  head,  the  clustered  hair,  the  youthful 
eyes,  the  look  as  of  one  whom  Aidoneus  had  sent  up  to  seek  for  light  and  life 
and  whom  Love  claimed. 

"Do  not  take  the  poppies:  they  mean  death  !  "  I  stammered,  blinking  like 
an  owl;  and  then  I  saw  that  it  was  not  the  bronze  of  the  Borghese  made  alive, 
but  a  mere  naturally  living  creature,  a  girl,  travel-stained  and  tired,  and  holding 
gathered  flowers  that  were  drooping  in  the  heat. 

She  came  a  little  nearer,  and  leaned  her  two  hands  upon  my  board,  and 
Pales  ceased  to  yell,  and  smelt  at  her  almost  tenderly. 

"  The  poppies  are  no  harm,"  she  said,  with  a  little  wonder.  "  Will  you  tell 
me  where  the  Ghetto  is  ?  I  want  the  Portico  of  Octavia." 

When  I  heard  her  voice  speaking,  then  I  knew  that  it  was  not  my  Ariadne, 
with  her  robes  of  gold  and  rose,  and  her  crown  of  imperishable  ivy,  but  only  a 
mere  human  thing  standing  between  me  and  the  sunshine. 

Her  skirts  were  white,  indeed,  but  of  the  roughest  linen  spun  on  village 
distaffs,  and  what  I  had  taken  for  the  hues  of  the  alabaster  was  an  old  Roman 
scarf  of  many  colors  such  as  our  Trasteverine  women  wear.  Her  small  and 
slender  feet  were  disfigured  in  coarse  shoes  covered  over  with  gray  powder  from 
the  highways  and  the  streets.  The  poppies  were  common  field-flowers  such  as 
grow  everywhere  by  millions  when  the  corn  is  high,  and  the  passion-flower,  no 
doubt,  she  had  pulled  down  from  any  one  of  the  garden-walls  or  the  campagna 
hedges.  But  in  her  face, — though  the  skin  was  golden  with  sun-tan,  and  the 
eyes  were  heavy  with  fatigue,  and  the  clustering  hair  was  tumbled  and  dull 
from  heat  and  dust, — in  tfre  face  I  saw  my  Ariadne. 

I  had  not  been  wholly  dreaming  this  time. 
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"  I  have  come  from  the  sea,"  she  said,  with  her  hands  leaning  on  the  plank 
of  my  board.  "  I  have  lost  my  way.  I  do  not  know  where  to  go.  You  look 
good:  would  you  tell  me  where  the  Portico  of  Octavia  is?  That  is  what  1 
want." 

She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  a  child  almost.  I  stumbled  to  my  feet  on  a  sort 
of  instinct  of  deference  to  her  sex  and  youth.  Though  she  was  very  poor,  as 
one  could  see,  there  was  a  strange  grace  about  her  as  she  stood  with  all  the  hot 
sun  beating  down  on  her  bronze-hued  head,  that  should  have  had  the  crown  of 
ivy  on  it.  She  looked  tired,  but  not  timid  in  any  way;  and  there  was  a  look 
of  eager  and  joyous  expectation  on  her  face.  Just  so  might  Claudia  Quinta 
have  looked  when  with  her  own  unaided  hands  she  drew  the  stranded  vessel 
of  the  Magna  Mater  off  the  banks  of  Tiber,  in  triumph  and  vindication  of  her 
innocence. 

"  The  Portico  of  Octavia  ? "  I  echoed,  stupidly.  "  Do  you  know  what  it  is, 
now,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes;  I  have  read  of  it  in  old  Latin  books." 

(In  Latin  books — good  heavens  !) 

"  And  you  want  to  go  to  the  Ghetto  ?  " 

"Yes;  that  is  the  name." 

"  Do  you  know  what  that  is  ? " 

"No." 

"  Why  do  you  go,  then  ?  " 

"  There  lives  an  old  man  there  that  was  my  mother's  father.  I  was  to  go 
to  him." 

An  old  man  in  the  Ghetto  and  she  my  Ariadne  ! — the  two  went  ill  together. 
Not  that  I  have  any  prejudices.  Though  a  Roman  born,  I  have  lived  in  too 
many  lands,  and,  in  my  own  way,  with  too  many  dead  men's  minds  and  books, 
to  have  any  hostility  against  class  or  country.  Only  for  this  girl  whom  all  the 
gods  had  counselled,  and  who  had  Love's  poppy-flowers  in  her  hands,  to  go  to 
that  foul  quarter  that  had  once  the  gilded  vileness  of  the  Suburra  and  has  now 
the  dingy  vileness  of  the  Ghetto  !  She  saw  the  astonishment  and  reluctance 
in  me,  and  the  foolish  impulse  of  displeasure  that  I  felt  must  have  shown  itself 
on  my  features,  for  she  looked  disappointed. 

"I  can  ask  some  one  else,"  she  said,  a  little  sadly.  "You  have  your  stall 
to  leave,  and  perhaps  it  is  far  away.  I  beg  your  pardon." 

But  I  did  not  like  to  let  her  go.  It  seemed  churlish,  and  I  might  never  see 
her  again.  Rome  is  large,  and  the  Ghetto  foul  air  for  body  and  spirit. 

"  No,  no,"  I  cried  to  her,  for  she  was  already  turning  away.  "  It  is  not  that. 
It  is  not  far  off,  and,  if  it  were,  the  stall  is  safe  with  the  dog;  but  in  the  heat, 
and  to  that  pig-sty, — not  but  I  will  go  with  you,  my  dear;  oh,  yes;  only  wait 
a  little  till  the  noon  sun  passes." 
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"  I  would  rather  not  wait,"  she  said,  and  paused,  but  looked  at  me  doubt- 
ingly,  as  though  my  hesitation  had  suggested  to  her  some  misgiving  of  herself 
or  me,  and  that  I  did  not  like. 

I  wondered  what  the  Faun  on  the  fountain  thought  of  it;  he  and  I  often 
gossiped  together;  but  I  had  no  time  to  take  counsel  of  him,  for  she  was  moving 
away  towards  the  bridge  and  the  nightingale-haunted  slope  of  Janus's  hill. 

"  That  is  the  wrong  road,"  I  cried  to  her.  "  You  have  no  need  to  cross  the 
river.  My  dear,  if  I  seemed  to  hesitate  I  must  have  seemed  a  brute.  I  had 
been  asleep  in  this  hot  air,  and  got  as  empty  pated  as  a  scooped-out  melon  that 
the  boys  have  emptied  in  the  sun.  Just  wait  here  till  this  great  noon  glare 
passes, — it  is  shady  here,  and  not  a  soul  will  come;  then  I  will  go  with  you; 
for  the  streets  are  puzzling  when  one  does  not  know  them;  not  that  there  ever 
was  a  time  that  they  were  strange  to  me,  the  gods  be  praised." 

She  looked  at  me  quickly  with  confidence. 

"  You  love  Rome  ? " 

"Who  loves  not  his  mother  ?     And  our  mother  is  the  mother  of  the  world." 

She  looked  glad  and  as  if  pleased  with  me,  and  took  the  stool  I  pushed  to 
her,  where  the  shadow  of  the  leather  could  shelter  her  from  the  sun. 

Pales  licked  her  hand, — Pales,  who  hated  strangers,  especially  those  whose 
hands  were  empty. 

She  gave  a  short  sigh,  as  of  fatigue,  once  seated ;  but  her  eyes  went  to  the 
water  springing  from  the  wall,  and  to  the  domes  and  temples  that  she  could  see 
afar  off.  As  I  happened  to  have  a  little  rush  basket  full  of  the  first  figs  under 
my  vine-leaves  (I  had  meant  them  for  handsome  Dea,  but  Dea  would  have  the 
scarlet  shoes),  I  gave  them  to  this  girl,  and  she  thanked  me  with  a  smile,  and 
slaked  her  thirst  with  one  of  them,  which  comforted  me,  for  it  seemed  to  make 
her  more  thoroughly  human.  I  was  still  a  little  afraid  of  her,  as  one  is  of  the 
creatures  of  one's  dreams. 

"  You  spoke  of  the  sea;  you  come  from  the  Maremma,"  I  asked  her;  for  no 
one  who  sits  all  his  life  long  at  a  street-corner  can  bear  to  sit  in  silence,  as  she 
was  willing  to  do. 

"Yes;  from  the  coast." 

"  But  you  seem  to  remember  Rome  ?  " 

"  My  father  was  a  Roman." 

She  spoke  with  a  flash  of  pride. 

"  Is  he  dead,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  He  died  a  year  ago,"  she  answered;  and  her  beautiful  curved  mouth  grew 
pale  and  trembled.  "  He  told  me  when  the  money  would  not  last  any  more, 
I  must  try  and  find  the  old  man  by  the  Portico  of  Octavia;  and  the  money  was 
done:  so  I  came." 

"  What  was  your  father  ? " 
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"  A  sculptor;  and  he  carved  wood,  too." 

"  And  this  old  man  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  he  was  cruel  to  my  mother.  But  I  am  not 
sure.  I  never  heard  very  much.  Only,  when  he  was  dying  he  gave  me  some 
papers  and  told  me  to  come  to  Rome.  And  I  would  have  come  to  Rome  if  he 
had  not  told  me,  because  there  was  no  place  on  earth  he  loved  so  well,  and 
only  to  see  it  and  die,  he  said  that  was  enough  " 

"  He  lived  very  near,  to  die  without  seeing  it." 

"  He  was  very  poor  always,  and  in  ill  health,"  she  said,  under  her  breath. 
The  words  rebuked  my  thoughtless  and  cynical  remark. 

"  And  this  old  man  who  is  in  the  Ghetto,  is  he  all  you  have  to  look  to  ? " 

"  Yes.     I  think  he  will  be  glad  to  see  me:  do  not  you  ? " 

"  Surely,  if  he  have  eyes,"  I  said,  and  felt  a  little  choking  in  my  throat, 
there  was  something  so  solitary  and  astray  in  her,  yet  nothing  afraid. 

"And  what  is  your  name,  my  dear?  " 

"They  called  me  Gioja." 

"  Gioja.     And  why  that  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  because  my  mother  thought  me  a  joy  to  her  when  I  came.  I 
do  not  know.  It  was  her  fancy  " 

"  A  pretty  one,  but  still  heathenish  as  a  name, — as  a  baptismal  name,  you 
know:  it  is  not  in  the  Saints'  Calendar." 

"  No.  I  have  no  saint.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  saints.  I  have 
read  St.  Jerome's  writings,  and  the  City  of  God,  and  Chrysostom;  but  I  do  not 
care  for  them;  they  were  hard  men  and  cruel,  and  they  derided  the  beautiful 
gods,  and  broke  their  statues.  It  was  Julian  that  was  right,  not  they:  only  he 
killed  so  many  beautiful  birds.  I  would  not  have  done  that." 

I  was  of  her  way  of  thinking  myself;  but  in  Rome,  with  the  monks  and  the 
priests  everywhere  at  that  time,  as  many  as  ants  that  swarm  in  midsummer  dust 
across  a  roadway,  one  had  to  be  guarded  how  one  said  such  things,  or  one  got 
no  ecclesiastical  sandals  or  sacerdotal  shoon  to  stitch,  and  fell  into  bad  odor. 

"  No,  there  is  no  saint  for  me,"  she  said,  a  little  sadly  again,  and  looked  up 
at  the  blue  sky,  as  though  conscious  that  other  girls  had  celestial  guardians 
yonder  in  the  golden  shrines  and  upward  in  the  azure  heavens,  but  she  was  all 
alone. 

"  It  does  not  matter,"  I  said,  heathenishly,  like  the  pagan  that  I  was,  as 
Father  Trillo,  who  was  a  heavy  man,  and  trod  heavily,  and  wore  out  many  a 
pair  of  shoes,  would  often  tell  me  with  a  twinkle  in  his  merry  eyes. 

"  It  is  no  matter.  Let  us  hope  the  gods  of  joy  are  with  you  that  the 
Christians  killed.  Maybe  they  will  serve  as  good  a  purpose  as  the  saints. 
They  are  not  really  dead.  You  may  see  them  everywhere  here  in  Rome,  if 
you  have  faith.  Only  wait  till  the  night  falls." 
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She  sat  silently,  not  eating  her  figs,  but  watching  the  water  gush  out  from 
the  wall.  She  had  dipped  her  poppies  in  it  to  refresh  them;  the  passiflora  was 
already  dead.  There  was  a  perplexed  expectant  look  in  her  dreamy  eyes,  as 
though  indeed  Persephone  had  really  sent  her  up  to  earth. 

"  Have  you  come  all  the  way  from  the  sea  to-day  ?  and  from  what  part 
of  the  coast  ? "  I  asked  her,  to  keep  her  there  in  the  shade  a  little. 

<l  From  below  Orbetello,"  she  answered.  "I  have  walked  a  part  of  the 
way;  the  other  part  boats  brought  me  that  were  coasting.  The  fisher-people 
are  always  kind;  and  many  know  me." 

"Were  you  not  sorry  to  leave  the  sea?" 

"  I  should  have  been,  only  I  came  to  Rome.  Where  we  lived  it  was  lovely; 
great  rocks,  and  those  rocks  all  thyme-covered,  and  the  sheep  and  the  goats 
grazing;  farther  in  the  marshes  it  is  terrible,  you  know, — all  reeds,  and  rushes, 
and  swamps,  and  salt-water  pools,  and  birds  that  cry  strangely,  and  the  black 
buffalo.  But  even  there,  there  are  all  the  dead  cities,  and  the  Etruscan  kings' 
tombs.  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  sea  till  the  day  before  yesterday,  when  they 
told  me  I  must  turn  inland,  and  indeed  I  knew  it  by  the  maps;  but  I  could  not 
find  the  birds  and  the  thickets  that  Virgil  writes  of,  nor  the  woods  along  the 
river:  it  is  all  sand  now.  There  was  a  barge  coming  up  the  river  with  pines 
that  had  been  felled,  and  I  paid  the  men  in  it  a  little,  and  they  let  me  come  up 
the  Tiber  with  them,  for  I  was  tired.  We  were  all  the  two  nights  and  yesterday 
on  the  water.  I  was  not  dull.  I  was  always  looking  for  Rome.  But  the  river 
is  dreary;  it  is  not  at  all  like  what  Virgil  says." 

"  Virgil  wrote  two  thousand  years  ago.     Did  that  never  occur  to  you  ? " 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  all  the  same,"  she  said,  with  a  little  sigh.  "  Why 
should  it  change  ?  They  have  not  bettered  it.  The  forests  and  the  roses  must 
have  been  lovelier  than  the  sand.  Last  night  it  rained,  and  there  was  thunder. 
I  got  very  wet,  and  I  grew  a  little  afraid.  The  pines  looked  so  helpless,  great 
strong  things  that  had  used  to  stand  so  straight  by  the  side  of  the  waves,  thrown 
down  there  and  bound,  and  going  to  be  built  into  walls  for  scaffolding  and 
burnt  up  in  ovens  and  furnaces,  and  never  going  to  see  the  sea  and  the  sea- 
gulls and  the  coral-fishing  any  more  !  But  nothing  really  hurt  me,  you  see,  and 
when  the  rain  passed  off  it  was  sunrise,  and,  though  we  were  leagues  away,  I 
saw  a  gold  cross  shining  where  the  clouds  had  broken,  and  one  of  the  barge- 
men said  to  me,  "  There  !  that  is  St.  Peter's,"  and  I  thought  my  heart  would 
have  broken  with  happiness;  and  when  at  last  we  landed  at  the  wharf  where 
the  lions'  heads  are,  I  sprang  on  to  the  landing-place,  and  I  knelt  down  and 
kissed  the  earth,  and  thanked  God  because  at  last  I  saw  Rome." 

I  listened,  and  felt  my  eyes  wet,  and  my  heart  warmed  to  her,  because  Rome 
is  to  me — as  to  all  who  love  her  truly — as  mother  and  as  brethren,  and  as  the 
world  and  the  temple  of  the  world. 
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"  I  thank  thee  who  hast  led  me  out  of  darkness  into  light,"  I  murmured  as 
the  Hebrew  singer  does.  "  That  is  what  Maryx  said  when  first  his  foot  touched 
Rome.  It  is  a  pity  Maryx  should  be  gone  across  the  bridge  to  his  nightin- 
gales." 

"  Who  is  Maryx  ?  " 

"  A  great  man." 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"  A  small  one, — as  you  see." 

"  And  why  have  you  Apollo  there  ? " 

She  was  looking  at  a  little  statue,  a  foot  high,  above  my  stall,  that  Maryx 
had  made  for  me  many  years  before,  when  he  was  a  youth  studying  at  the  Villa 
Medicis. 

"That  is  Apollo  Sandaliarius.  The  shoemakers  had  their  share  of  the 
sun-god  in  Rome;  to  be  sure  it  was  not  till  Rome  became  corrupt,  which  takes 
from  the  glory  of  it;  but  in  his  statues  he  is  always  sandaled,  you  know.  And 
underneath  there  are  Crispin  and  Crispianus,  who  have  their  church  hard  by; 
the  brother  saints  who  made  shoes  for  the  poor  for  nothing,  and  the  angels 
brought  them  the  leather:  that  picture  of  them  is  on  stained  glass;  look  at 
their  palm-leaves  and  their  awls:  they  are  always  represented  like  that." 

"  You  are  a  Roman  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes.  You  may  have  heard  of  that  cobbler  whom  Pliny  tells  us  of, 
who  had  his  stall  in  the  midst  of  the  Forum,  and  who  had  a  crow  that  talked 
to  the  Romans  from  the  rostrum  and  was  beloved  by  them,  and  which  crow  he 
slew  in  a  fit  of  rage  because  it  tore  up  a  new  bit  of  leather,  as  if  the  poor  bird 
could  help  destroying  something,  having  consorted  with  lawgivers  and  states- 
men !  That  man  they  slew,  and  the  crow  they  buried  with  divine  honors  in 
the  Appian  Way.  I  am  the  ghost  of  that  most  unlucky  man.  I  have  always 
told  the  people  so;  and  they  will  believe  anything,  if  only  you  tell  it  them  often 
enough  and  loudly  enough.  Have  they  not  believed  in  the  virtues  of  kings, 
and  are  they  not  just  beginning  to  believe  in  the  virtues  of  republics  ?  The  sun 
is  off  one  side  of  Via  Giulia;  now  do  you  wish  to  be  going?  Will  you  not 
break  a  piece  of  bread  with  your  figs  first  ? " 

She  would  not,  and  we  took  the  way  along  the  river  towards  the  Ghetto. 

As  we  walked,  she  told  me  a  little  more  about  herself,  and  it  was  easy  to 
surmise  the  rest.  Her  father,  when  little  more  than  a  student,  had  been  ordered 
out  of  the  city  in  exile  for  some  real  or  imagined  insult  to  the  Church,  and, 
ruined  in  his  art  and  fortunes,  had  gone  a  broken-hearted  man  at  five-and- 
twenty,  to  a  dull  village  on  the  Ligurian  Sea,  taking  with  him  the  daughter  of 
a  Syrian  Jew,  Ben  Sulim,  whom  he  had  wedded  there,  she  changing  her  faith 
for  his.  What  manner  of  man  he  might  have  been  was  not  very  clear,  because 
she  loved  him,  and  where  women  love  they  lie  so  innocently  and  unwittingly 
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of  the  object  which  they  praise;  but  I  gathered  that  he  had  had,  probably, 
talent,  and  a  classic  fancy  rather  than  genius,  and  had  been  weak  and  quickly 
beaten,  rinding  it  simpler  to  lie  in  the  sun  and  sorrow  for  his  fate  than  to  rise 
and  fight  against  it:  there  are  many  such. 

She  said  he  had  used  to  carve  busts  and  friezes  and  panels  in  the  hard 
arbutus  wood,  and  sometimes  in  the  marble  that  lies  strewn  about  that  coast, 
and  would  model  also  in  terra-cotta  and  clay,  and  send  his  things  by  hucksters 
to  the  towns  for  sale,  and  so  get  a  little  money  for  the  simple  life  they  led. 

Life  costs  but  little  on  these  sunny,  silent  shores:  four  walls  of  loose  stones, 
a  roof  of  furze  and  brambles,  a  fare  of  fish  and  fruit  and  millet-bread,  a  fire 
of  drift-wood  easily  gathered, — and  all  is  told.  For  a  feast,  pluck  the  violet 
cactus;  for  a  holiday,  push  the  old  red  boat  to  sea,  and  set  the  brown  sail 
square  against  the  sun:  nothing  can  be  cheaper,  perhaps  few  things  can  be 
better. 

To  feel  the  western  breezes  blow  over  that  sapphire  sea,  laden  with  the 
fragrance  of  a  score  of  blossoming  isles.  To  lie  under  the  hollow  rocks,  where 
centuries  before  the  fisher-folk  put  up  that  painted  tablet  to  the  Stella  Virginis, 
for  all  poor  shipwrecked  souls.  To  climb  the  high  hills  through  the  tangle  of 
myrtle  and  tamarisk,  and  the  tufted  rosemary,  with  the  kids  bleating  above 
upon  some  unseen  height.  To  watch  the  soft  night  close  in,  and  the  warning 
lights  shine  out  over  shoals  and  sunken  rocks,  and  the  moon  hang  low  and 
golden  in  the  blue  dusk  at  the  end  there  under  the  arch  of  the  boughs.  To 
spend  long  hours  in  the  cool,  fresh  break  of  day  drifting  with  the  tide,  and 
leaping  with  bare  free  limbs  into  the  waves  and  lying  outstretched  upon  them, 
glancing  down  to  the  depths  below,  where  silvery  fish  are  gliding,  and  coral 
branches  are  growing,  and  pink  shells  are  floating  like  rose-leaves,  five  fathoms 
low  and  more.  Oh,  a  good  life,  and  none  better,  abroad  in  the  winds  and 
weather,  as  Nature  meant  that  every  living  thing  should  be,  only,  alas  !  the 
devil  put  it  into  the  mind  of  man  to  build  cities  !  A  good  life  for  the  soul  and 
the  body;  and  from  it  this  sea-born  Joy  came  to  seek  the  Ghetto  ! 

We  went  through  the  crooked  streets  whilst  the  shadow  of  the  houses  was 
still  scarce  wider  than  a  knife's  edge,  through  the  dusty  and  sorrowful  ways 
once  threaded  by  the  silken  litters,  with  their  closed  curtains  and  fringes  of 
gold  and  their  amorous  secrets  and  their  running  slaves,  of  the  beautiful  women 
who  once  gave  fashion  and  fame  to  the  quarter  of  the  Velabrum.  She  looked 
as  if  such  a  litter  should  be  bearing  her  to  feast  the  sight  of  Caesar  and  lean 
on  cushions  in  that  casement  "  whence  the  women  could  see  the  play  of  the 
fountains  as  they  supped." 

But  that  window  is  now  only  a  line  of  shattered  brick  upon  the  Palatine, 
and  this  my  Ariadne  was  going  to  the  Ghetto  ! 

What  a  face  she  had  !     I  thought  if  one  could  only  have  plaited  an  ivy 
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wreath  and  set  it  on  her  curls,  instead  of  the  hood  she  had  pulled  over  them, 
the  Borghese  bronze  would  have  been  her  very  likeness.  She  seemed  to  me 
Ariadne  caressed  by  the  sea  and  made  sweet  and  strong  by  it,  and  with  fair 
young  limbs,  and  young  breasts  like  sea-shells;  but  no  lover,  mortal  or 
immortal,  had  touched  her  yet. 

She  went  through  the  streets  with  happy  dreaming  eyes,  as  of  one  who  goes 
to  a  beloved  friend  long  unseen. 

"  You  knew  Rome  before  ?  "  I  asked  her. 

"  I  never  saw  it  with  my  eyes,  nor  walked  in  it,"  she  answered  me.  "  But 
I  know  it  well.  My  father  had  Pliny  and  Pausanias  and  Strabo  and  all  the  old 
books,  and  pictures,  drawings,  and  models  he  had  made,  and  would  bring  them 
out  and  talk  of  them  half  the  day  and  night.  When  I  was  quite  little  I  set 
off  to  walk  to  Rome.  I  was  three  years  old,  I  think;  and  they  found  me  asleep 
among  the  myrtles  on  the  hills  three  miles  from  home.  My  father  would  sit 
on  the  shore  and  look  over  the  hills  eastward  so  often,  with  such  a  hunger  in 
his  eyes.  'The  moon  is  looking  on  her  now,'  he  would  say:  'if  only  I  could 
see  the  bronze  Augustus  black  against  the  sky  before  I  die  ! '  But  he  never 
did.  It  must  be  so  with  any  Roman.  It  would  be  so  with  you." 

"  It  was  so  with  me.     Only  I — returned." 

"  Ah,  he  had  not  the  strength  !  But  he  loved  Rome  always.  Better  than 
my  mother,  or  than  me." 

Then  her  mouth  shut  close,  and  she  looked  vexed  to  have  seemed  to  pass 
any  reproach  on  him. 

We  went  under  the  arch  of  Janus  and  past  the  bright  spring  of  the 
Argentine  water. 

"  That  is  the  spring  of  the  Dioscuri,  I  think  ?"  she  said,  and  looked  at  me 
eagerly. 

Who  could  have  had  the  heart  to  tell  her  it  was  an  oft-disputed  point  ? 

"  Yes;  they  say  so,"  I  said  to  her.  "  You  see,  my  dear,  we  must  be  differ- 
ent men  in  Rome  from  any  other  men;  the  very  cattle-drivers  can  water  their 
bullocks  from  where  the  divine  Tyndarides  let  their  chargers  drink." 

"You  believe  in  the  Dioscuri?"  she  said,  with  serious  eyes  on  mine,  and 
I  saw  that  unless  I  should  say  I  did  I  should  never  win  a  step  farther  in  her 
confidence. 

"  Of  course,"  I  answered;  "  who  would  lose  them,  the  brethren  of  light  by 
the  lakeside  ? " 

And  indeed  I  do  believe  all  things  and  all  traditions.  History  is  like  that 
old  stag  that  Charles  of  France  found  out  hunting  in  the  woods  once,  with  the 
bronze  collar  round  its  neck  on  which  was  written,  "Caesar  mihi  hoc  donavit." 
How  one's  fancy  loves  to  linger  about  that  old  stag,  and  what  a  crowd  of  mighty 
shades  come  thronging  at  the  very  thought  of  him  !  How  wonderful  it  is  to 
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think  of, — that  quiet  gray  beast  leading  his  lovely  life  under  the  shadows  of 
the  woods,  with  his  hinds  and  their  fawns  about  him,  whilst  Caesar  after  Caesar 
fell  and  generation  on  generation  passed  away  and  perished  !  But  the  sciolist 
taps  you  on  the  arm.  "Deer  average  fifty  years  of  life:  it  was  some  mere 
court  trick,  of  course:  how  easy  to  have  such  a  collar  made  !  "  Well,  what  have 
we  gained  ?  The  stag  was  better  than  the  sciolist. 

She  smiled,  and  lingered  there,  with  the  look  always  on  her  face  as  of  one 
who  sees  his  native  land  at  length  after  long  absence. 

For  the  saints  she  cared  little  more  than  they  did  for  her.  I  saw  she  seldom 
looked  at  the  frescoed  virgins,  and  the  china  martyrs  behind  their  iron  gratings 
at  the  turnings  of  the  streets;  but  wherever  an  old  fluted  column  was  built  into 
the  dingy  brick,  or  where  a  broad  semi-circle  sprang  across  a  passageway  with 
green  weeds  in  its  crumbled  carvings,  there  her  gaze  rested,  and  a  certain 
shadow  of  disappointment  and  of  wonder  began  to  replace  the  eager  expectation 
on  her  face. 

"  I  have  seen  Rome  in  my  dreams  every  night,"  she  said,  at  last.  "  Only 
I  thought  that  it  was  all  of  marble, — marble,  and  gold,  and  ivory,  and  the 
laurels  and  the  palms  growing  everywhere,  and  the  courts  in  the  temples  open 
to  the  sky;  and  it  is  all  dust, — all  dust  and  dirt." 

"It  is  not  dust  in  Rome,  nor  dirt,"  said  I.  "It  is  dead  men's  ashes.  You 
forget,  my  dear,  Virgil's  birds  are  all  silent,  and  the  roses  of  Ostia  are  all  faded. 
Nothing  blooms  two  thousand  years,  except  now  and  then  a  woman's  face  in 
the  marble." 

She  sighed  a  little,  heavily. 

"  What  do  you  expect  the  Ghetto  to  be  like  ?  "  I  asked  her;  for  it  seemed 
terrible  to  me  that  she  should  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  in  this  sort  of 
illusion. 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  that  is,"  she  answered,  quickly.  "  At  least  my  father 
has  told  me  so  often,  when  I  asked  him,  because  it  was  my  mother's  birthplace, 
and  must  be  beautiful,  I  thought,  and  I  was  so  little  when  she  died.  He  always 
showed  me  the  drawings,  of  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  and  of  that  I  could  read 
much,  and  the  books  all  said  that  there  were  few  places  lovelier  in  Rome,  and 
that  Praxiteles's  Cupid  and  other  statues  were  there,  and  the  Theatre  of  Marcel- 
lus  and  Juno's  temple  were  close  by;  and  so  I  have  always  seen  it  in  my  fancy, 
white  as  snow,  and  with  many  fountains,  and  above-head,  in  the  open  domes, 
the  swallows  flying,  and  now  and  then  an  eagle  going  across  like  a  great  cloud. 
Tell  me,— am  I  not  right?  Is  it  like  that?  Tell  me." 

I  turned  my  head  away,  and  felt  sick  at  heart  for  her, — fed  on  these  fair 
cruel  visions,  and  going  to  the  filth  of  Pescheria  and  Fiumara  ! 

"  My  dear,  you  will  always  forget  the  roses  by  Ostia,"  I  said  to  her.  "  Rome 
is  changed.  You  remember  the  sieges  she  has  borne,  and  she  has  had  masters 
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more  cruel  to  her  arts  and  her  antiquity  than  any  enemies.  That  great  black 
pile  you  saw  yonder  (old  to  us:  it  is  the  Farnese)  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  The  Rome  you  think  of  is  no  longer  ours.  Octavia 
would  know  no  place  where  her  foot  fell,  could  she  come  back  and  walk  by 
daylight  through  the  city:  by  moonlight  one  may  cheat  one's  self.  But  it  is 
the  urbs  still,  the  caput'mundi, — the  capital  of  the  world.  Yes,  still  there  is  no 
city  upon  earth  like  Rome.  Why  will  you  hasten  ?  Stay  here  by  the  spring 
of  your  Dioscuri  and  eat  your  figs.  The  sun  is  warm." 

"No,  let  me  see  it, — all, — quickly,"- she  said,  with  a  restless  sigh:  a  great 
troubled  fear  had  come  upon  her. 

If  I  had  been  a  prince  or  cardinal,  now, — or  even  Maryx  or  my  friend 
Hilarion  !  but  I  was  only  Crispin  the  cobbler,  with  no  more  than  was  needed 
for  myself  and  Pales,  and  only  one  room  in  a  house  hanging  over  Tiber  and 
shared  with  half  a  hundred  other  tenants.  I  could  do  nothing, — nothing, 
except  plod  after  her  in  the  heat  through  the  empty  ways  of  the  quarter  of  my 
friends  the  tanners. 

Was  I  asleep  again,  and  only  dreaming,  after  all  ?     I  began  to  think  so. 

She  kept  walking  onward  through  the  thick  white  dust,  with  a  free  swift 
motion,  tired  though  she  was,  that  might  have  trodden  grass  at  day-dawn  and 
scarce  brushed  the  dew. 

In  silence  we  approached  the  Doric  pillars  of  the  lower  arcades  of  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus;  and  where  once  the  court  of  Augustus,  shuddering,  saw 
the  evil  omen  of  the  broken  curule  chair,  there  were  only  now  the  mules 
munching  their  fodder  or  straining  under  the  whip  and  knife,  and  their  moun- 
tain drivers  laughing  and  swearing,  quarrelling  and  shrieking,  and  the  peasant 
women  suckling  their  rough,  brown,  clamorous  babes,  and  the  Jew  peddlers 
slinking  from  stall  to  stall,  hungry  and  lynx-eyed  for  safe  bargain  and  barter. 
The  great  uncouth  Orsini  walls  leaned  over  the  pillars  and  jammed  them  down 
into  the  ground;  lattices  varicolored  with  multitudinous  fluttering  rags  gaped 
between  the  higher  Ionian  columns;  black  yawning  entrances  showed  piles 
of  lumber  and  of  rude  merchandise,  old  copper,  tattered  clothes,  pots  and  pans, 
cabbages  and  caldrons,  rusty  iron  and  smoking  stews: — the  tu  Marcellus  tris 
seemed  to  sigh  through  the  riot  of  screams  and  oaths  and  mirth  and  fury  and 
shouted  songs  and  vendors'  curses. 

She  paused  in  the  midst  of  the  dirt,  the  squalor,  the  pushing  people,  and  a 
vague  terror  came  into  her  eyes  that  looked  up  into  mine  with  a  vague  distrust. 

"  Do  you  lead  me  right  ?     Are  you  sure  ?" 

I  would  have  given  my  right  hand  to  have  been  able  to  answer  her  that  I 
led  her  wrong. 

But  what  could  I  do  ?  I  could  not  build  up  for  her  out  of  my  old  leather 
the  marble  and  golden  city  of  her  scholars'  fancies. 
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I  answered  her  almost  roughly:  men  are  often  rough  when  they  are  them- 
selves in  pain. 

"  Yes,  this  is  right  enough.  Rome  has  seen  two  thousand  years  of  sack 
and  siege,  and  fire  and  sword,  and  robbery  and  ruin,  since  the  days  you  dream 
of,  child.  I  tell  you  Augustus  would  not  know  one  stone  of  all  the  many  that 
he  laid.  His  own  mighty  tumulus  is  only  a  grass-grown  ruin;  and  the  people 
chuckle  there  on  summer  nights  over  little  comedies;  you  may  laugh  at  Harle- 
quin where  Livia  sat,  dishevelled  and  distraught.  Hadrian  could  slay  Apollo- 
dorus  for  daring  to  disagree  with  him  about  the  height  of  a  temple,  but  he  could 
not  insure  his  own  grave  from  desecration  and  destruction;  it  is  a  fortress 
yonder  for  the  fisherman  of  Galilee;  he  has  a  little  better  fate  than  Augustus, 
but  not  much.  Pass  through  the  market:  take  care,  those  craw-fish  bite.  You 
see  the  Corinthian  columns  all  cracked  and  scorched  ?  The  flames  did  that 
in  Titus's  time.  Yes,  those  built  into  that  ugly  church,  I  mean,  and  jammed 
up  among  those  hovels.  Well,  that  is  all  that  you  or  I  or  any  one  will  ever  see 
of  the  Portico  of  Octavia, — the  one  good  woman  of  Imperial  Rome." 

I  said  it  roughly  and  brutally;  I  knew  that  as  I  spoke,  yet  I  said  it.  Men 
use  rude  words  and  harsh,  sometimes,  by  reason  of  the  very  gentleness  and  pity 
that  are  in  their  souls. 

We  were  in  the  middle  of  the  Pescheria. 

It  was  Friday,  and  there  was  a  large  supply  of  fish  still  unexhausted;  rosy 
mullets,  white  soles,  huge  cuttle-fish,  big  spigole,  sweet  ombrini,  black  lobsters, 
— all  the  fish  of  the  Tyrrhene  seas  were  swarming  everywhere  and  filling  all 
the  place  with  salt  strong  pungent  odors.  Fish  by  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  living  and  dying,  were  crowded  on  the  stone  slabs  and  in  the  stone 
tanks,  and  on  the  iron  hooks  which  jutted  out  between  corbels  and  architraves 
and  pillars  and  head-stones  massive  with  the  might  of  Caesarian  Rome,  and 
which  in  their  day  had  seen  Titus  roll  by  in  his  chariot  behind  his  milk-white 
horses,  with  the  trumpets  of  the  Jubilee  and  the  veil  of  the  Temple  borne 
before  him  by  his  Syrian  captives. 

She  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  narrow  way,  with  the  acrid  smells  and  the 
writhing  fish  and  the  screaming  people  round  her,  and  in  the  air  the  high  arch 
restored  by  Septimius  Severus,  now  daubed  with  bruised  and  peeling  frescoes 
of  the  Christian  Church;  at  her  side  was  a  filthy  hole  where  a  woman  crimped 
a  living  quivering  eel;  above  her  head  was  a  dusky  unglazed  window  where  an 
old  Jew  was  turning  over  rusty  locks  and  bars. 

She  stood  and  looked,— she  who  came  to  see  the  Venus  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles's  Love. 

Then  a  death-like  paleness  overspread  her  face,  an  unspeakable  horror  took 
the  light  out  of  her  eyes;  she  dropped  her  head  and  shivered  as  with  cold 
in  the  hot  Roman  sunshine. 
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I  waited  silently.     What  could  I  say  ? 

With  a  visible  and  physical  ill  one  can  deal;  one  can  thrust  a  knife  into  a 
man  at  need,  one  can  give  a  woman  money  for  bread  or  masses,  one  can  run 
for  medicine  or  a  priest.  But  for  a  creature  with  a  face  like  Ariadne's,  who 
had  believed  in  the  old  gods  and  found  them  fables,  who  had  sought  for  the 
old  altars  and  found  them  ruins,  who  had  dreamed  of  imperial  Rome  and 
found  the  Ghetto, — for  such  a  sorrow  as  this  what  could  one  do  ? 
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I  WAITED  for  some  passionate  outbreak  from  her  after  the  manner  of  women; 
but  none  came:  one  might  have  said  she  had  been  frozen  there,  so  silently  she 
stood. 

After  a  little  while  she  turned  her  face  to  me. 

So  one  would  fancy  any  creature  would  look  that  finds  itself  adrift  upon  a 
wide  and  unknown  sea,  and  has  been  dreaming  of  land  and  home,  and  wakes 
and  finds  only  the  salt  water  and  the  unfamiliar  stars. 

I  tried  to  comfort  her,  blunderingly;  a  man  so  often  does  his  worst  when  he 
means  the  best. 

"Take  courage,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "and  do  not  look  like  that.  They  are 
all  that  are  left,  it  is  true,  those  columns  in  the  wall;  and  that  arch,  and  a  few 
lintels  and  capitals  and  such  like,  here  and  there,  like  this  egg-and-cup  cornice 
just  above  our  heads  where  that  woman  crimps  her  fish;  and  where  the  Venus 
and  the  Love  are  gone,  who  knows  ?  The  losses  of  the  world  are  many;  they 
may  be  under  our  very  feet  beneath  the  soil;  that  is  quite  possible.  And  the 
place  is  filthy  and  the  people  are  cruel,  and  you  may  well  be  startled.  But  do 
not  think  that  it  is  all  as  bad  as  this.  Oh,  no:  Rome  is  still  beautiful:  so  you 
will  say  when  you  know  it  well;  and  the  past  is  all  about  you  in  it;  only  you 
must  have  patience.  It  is  like  an  intaglio  that  has  been  lying  in  the  sand  for 
a  score  of  centuries.  You  must  rub  the  dust  away;  then  the  fine  and  noble 
lines  of  the  classic  face  show  clearly  still.  You  thought  to  see  Augustan  Rome  ? 
I  know  !  And  your  heart  aches  because  of  the  squalor  and  the  decay  and  the 
endless  loss  everywhere  that  never  will  be  made  up  to  the  world,  let  the  ages 
come  and  go  as  they  may,  and  cities  rise  and  fall.  But  you  must  have  patience. 
Rome  will  not  give  her  secrets  up  at  the  first  glance.  Only  wait  a  little  while 
and  see  the  moon  shine  on  it  all  a  night  or  two,  and  you  will  learn  to  love  her 
better  in  her  colossal  ruin  than  even  you  have  loved  the  marble  and  ivory  city 
of  your  dreams.  For  there  is  nothing  mean  or  narrow  here:  the  vaults,  the 
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domes,  the  stairs,  the  courts,  the  waters,  the  hills,  the  plains,  the  sculpture, 
the  very  light  itself,  they  are  all  wide  and  vast  and  noble,  and  man  himself 
dilates  in  them,  gains  stature  and  soul  as  it  were,  one  scarce  knows  how,  and 
someway  looks  nearer  God  in  Rome  than  ever  he  looks  elsewhere.  But  I  talk 
foolishly;  and  this  is  the  Ghetto." 

I  had  hardly  known  very  well  what  I  did  say:  I  wanted  to  solace  her,  and 
knew  ill  how  to  do  it.  She  stood  with  wide-opened  despairing  eyes,  looking 
down  the  narrow  lines  of  stinking  Pescheria  to  the  charred  and  crumbled 
columns  built  into  the  church-wall  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Fishes.  She  had  not 
heard  a  single  word  that  I  had  said. 

"  This  is  Rome  ! "  she  murmured,  after  a  moment,  and  was  still  again:  her 
voice  had  changed  strangely,  and  all  the  hope  was  dead  in  it, — the  hope  that  a 
little  while  before  had  rung  as  sweet  and  clear  as  rings  the  linnet's  song  at 
daybreak  in  the  priory  garden  upon  Aventine. 

"This  is  the  Hebrew  quarter  of  Rome, — yes,"  I  answered  her.  It  seemed 
tome  as  if  I  said,  "Yes,  this  is  hell,"  and  led  her  there.  She  went  forward 
without  any  other  word,  and  entered  the  Place  of  Weeping. 

"  Is  there  one  Ben  Sulim  here, — an  old  man  ? "  she  asked  of  a  youth 
beating  a  worn  Persian  carpet,  red  and  white,  upon  the  stones.  The  lad 
nodded,  tossing  his  dusky  curls  out  of  his  jewel-bright  eyes  to  stare  at  her. 

"You  want  him  ?"  he  said.  "  Go  to  the  left,  there — on  the  fifth  floor  just 
underneath  the  roof;  there,  where  that  bit  of  gold  brocade  is  hanging  out  to 
scare  the  moths  away  with  the  sun.  Do  you  bring  any  good  things  to  sell  ?  or 
come  to  buy  ?  " 

"Is  he  poor?"  she  asked,  dreamily,  watching  the  olive-skinned  babies 
that  were  rolling  in  the  dirt.  The  lad  grinned  from  end  to  end  of  his  mouth, 
like  a  tulip-flower. 

"We  are  all  poor  here,"  he  answered  her,  and  fell  again  to  the  thrashing 
of  his  carpet,  while  the  babies  rolled  in  the  dust  with  curious  delight  in  its  filth 
and  their  own  nakedness.  She  moved  on  towards  the  place  that  he  had  pointed 
out,  where  the  brocade  that  might  one  day  have  served  Vittoria  Colonna  was 
catching  on  its  tarnished  gold  such  narrow  glints  of  sunshine  as  could  come 
between  the  close-packed  roofs.  She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  me. 

I  caught  her  skirts  and  tried  to  hold  her  back.  "  Stay,  my  dear,  stay  !  " 
I  said  to  her,  not  knowing  very  well  what  words  I  used.  "  Let  me  go  first  and 
ask:  this  is  no  place  for  you.  Stay;  see,  I  am  poor  too,  and  old,  and  of  little 
account,  but  my  home  is  better  than  this  reeking  desolation,  and  this  stew 
of  thieves  and  usurers  and  necromancers,  and  foul  women  who  blend  vile 
philtres  to  the  hurt  of  maidens'  souls.  Come,  you  who  belong  to  all  the  gods 
of  Joy,  you  must  not  be  buried  there;  you,  my  Ariadne,  you  will  grow  sick 
and  blind  with  sorrow,  and  die  like  a  caged  nightingale  of  never  seeing  any 
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glimpse  of  heaven,  and  how  will  Love,  who  loves  you,  ever  find  you  there  ? 
Come  back " 

She  looked  at  me  wonderingly,  thinking  me  mad,  no  doubt,  for  what  could 
she  know  of  my  dream  before  the  Borghese  bronze  ?  But  the  pain  in  her  was 
too  deep  for  any  lesser  emotion  to  prevail  much  with  her.  She  drew  herself 
from  my  grasp,  and  moved  onward  towards  the  deep  dark  doorway  like  a  pit's 
mouth  that  was  underneath  the  gold  brocade. 

Two  hags  were  sitting  at  the  door-step,  fat  and  yellow,  picking  over  rags, 
rubies  of  glass  and  chains  of  gilt  beads  shaking  in  their  ears  and  on  their 
breasts.  They  leered  upon  her  as  she  approached. 

She  turned  and  stretched  her  hand  to  me. 

"  You  have  been  good,  and  I  am  thankful,"  she  said,  faintly.  "  But  let  me 
go  alone.  The  old  man  is  poor,  that  is  a  reason  the  more;  perhaps  he  wants 
me.  Let  me  go.  If  I  have  need  of  anything  I  will  come  to  you  by  yon 
fountain.  Let  me  go." 

Then  the  mouth  of  the  pit  seemed  to  swallow  her,  the  darkness  seemed  to 
engulf  her,  and  the  red  glow  of  the  dying  poppies  in  her  hand  was  lost  to  me. 

The  two  hags,  who  had  been  all  eyes  and  ears,  chuckled,  and  nodded  at  me. 

"  A  fair  morsel  that !  Does  she  go  to  Ben  Eddin  ?  She  has  a  look  of 
Zourah.  Oh,  yes,  she  has  a  look  of  Zourah.  It  is  only  the  other  day, — some 
sixteen  years  or  soothe  handsomest  maid  in  all  the  Ghetto,  and  with  a  voice  : 
— like  a  rain  of  diamonds  the  notes  were  when  she  sang.  She  used  to  sing  on 
high  there,  where  the  gold  stuff  hangs,  and  all  the  courts  were  still  as  death  to 
listen.  Ben  Sulim  had  just  sold  her  to  a  man  of  Milan  for  the  public  stage, 
when  one  morn  the  bird  was  missing,  and  he  searched  all  Rome  in  vain:  some 
said  she  had  gone  with  a  student,  a  Trasteverino,  who  worked  in  marble,  who 
had  been  banished  for  some  irreverence  to  his  own  church,  the  church  of  the 
Christians.  But  no  one  ever  rightly  knew.  Is  this  her  daughter  ? — a  comely 
maiden.  But  she  will  get  no  welcome  there.  Well,  there  are  princes  and 
cardinals  ! " 

And  with  a  leer  again,  and  laughter  in  their  thick  quaking  voices,  they 
turned  to  their  old  rags.  I  soughtto  get  from  them  what  manner  of  man  this 
Syrian  Jew  was  who  dwelt  there;  but  they  were  cautious,  or  else  tongue-tied 
by  the  comradeship  of  a  common  faith  with  him.  They  would  tell  me  nothing 
more,  except  that  he  was  poor,  and  had  come  to  Rome  many  long  years  before 
from  Smyrna. 

I  left  them  with  a  shudder  and  took  my  homeward  way. 

There  were  the  butcher's  boots  waiting,  and  Padre  Trillo's  shoes  to  go  to 
him,  and  that  fragment  from  the  Akline  press  to  pore  over,  and  many  things 
to  interest  me,  such  as,  the  gods  be  praised  !  I  always  found  in  life;  such  as 
any  one  may  find  indeed  if  they  will  seek  for  them. 
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If  our  beloved  Leopardi,  instead  of  bemoaning  his  fate  in  his  despair  and 
sickening  of  his  narrow  home,  had  tried  to  see  how  many  fair  strange  things 
there  lay  at  his  house-door,  had  tried  to  care  for  the  troubles  of  the  men  that 
hung  the  nets  on  the  trees,  and  the  innocent  woes  of  the  girl  that  carried  the 
grass  to  the  cow,  and  the  obscure  martyrdom  of  maternity  and  widowhood  that 
the  old  woman  had  gone  through  who  sat  spinning  on  the  top  of  the  stairs,  he 
would  have  found  that  his  little  borgo  that  he  hated  so  for  its  dulness  had  all 
the  comedies  and  tragedies  of  life  lying  under  the  sound  of  its  tolling  bells. 
He  would  not  have  been  less  sorrowful,  for  the  greater  the  soul  the  sadder  is 
it  for  the  unutterable  waste,  the  unending  pain,  of  life.  But  he  would  never 
have  been  dull:  he  would  never  have  despised,  and  despising  missed,  the 
stories  and  the  poems  that  were  round  him  in  the  millet-fields  and  the  olive- 
orchards.  There  is  only  one  lamp  which  we  can  carry  in  our  hand,  and  which 
will  burn  through  the  darkest  night  and  make  the  light  of  a  home  for  us  in 
a  desert  place:  it  is  sympathy  with  everything  that  breathes. 

My  heart  was  heavy  as  I  left  the  Place  of  Weeping  and  passed  into  the 
crooked  spot  where  the  schools  gather  and  the  Hebrew  children  learn  the  lex 
talionis  as  a  virtue:  just  there,  there  hangs,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a  dusky, 
vast,  irregular  mass  of  stone  and  rubble  that  frowns  on  the  streets  beneath  like 
a  leaden  storm-hued  cloud. 

So  black  it  looked  and  hateful,  frowning  against  the  blue  sky  of  the  sweet 
afternoon,  that  for  a  moment  I  forgot  what  it  was, — one  moment  only:— then 
I  knew  the  shapeless  mound  was  once  the  theatre  of  Balbus;  the  mass  built  on 
to  it  and  out  of  it  was  the  palace  of  the  Cenci. 

On  high  are  the  grated  casements  whence  the  eyes  of  Beatrice  once  looked 
to  see  if  there  were  any  light  on  earth  or  hope  in  heaven,  since  she  had  been 
born  in  hell  and  in  hell  must  perish. 

Behind,  fathoms  deep,  as  in  sea-depths,  lie  the  shameful  and  secret  caverns 
where  imperial  crimes  were  done,  and  death-cries  stifled,  and  dead  bodies 
dragged  out  by  the  hook  to  the  river,  and  nameless  infamies  wrought  on 
hapless  innocence  that  never  vengeance  reached  nor  any  judgment  followed. 

Those  two  hang  together  over  the  Ghetto,  the  sin  of  the  Empire,  the  horror 
of  the  Cenci:  in  their  shadow  I  left  her. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

As  I  drew  near  my  stall  I  heard  the  people  talking,  coming  out  a  little  from 
their  doors  as  the  noon  heat  passed. 

"  Crispin  has  been  gone  all  the  morning,"  said  Tistic,  the  barber,  who  will 
shave  a  human  head  so  well  that  no  one  shall  know  it  from  a  pumpkin. 
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"  And  my  boots  not  touched,"  growled  Massimo,  the  butcher.  "  That's 
what  comes  of  being  so  very  clever.  A  fool  sticks  to  his  last." 

"  He  is  always  poring  over  a  book." 

"  Or  mooning  with  the  monks." 

"  Or  fooling  with  the  painters." 

"  Or  standing  moon-struck,  staring  at  old  stones." 

"  But  when  he  does  work,  it  is  the  best  work  in  Rome,  and  lasts  !  Why, 
a  mended  shoe  of  Crispin's  has  triple  the  wear  of  a  brand-new  one  from  any 
other  stall.  And  he  is  honest."  So  said  Lillo,  the  melon-seller,  who  is  a  good 
soul,  and  partial  to  me. 

"  Yes,  he  is  honest,"  most  of  them  sighed,  as  though  sadly  owning  a  defect. 

"  Yes,"  said  old  Meluccio,  who  sells  old  books  a  few  yards  off.  "  The 
other  day  he  bought  a  book  of  me,  an  old  rotten  thing,  but  something  that 
delighted  him.  I  never  know  the  titles:  I  buy  them  by  the  weight.  And  back 
he  comes  at  nightfall  to  bring  me  a  paper  note  he  had  found  between  the 
pages,  a  note  good  for  twenty  florins  !  What  do  you  say  to  that?" 

"  I  always  thought  his  pate  was  cracked,  for  my  part,"  said  Bimbo,  the 
tinker,  whose  own  head  I  had  cracked  some  years  before  with  a  handy  bit  of 
wood,  for  ill  treating  a  poor  pony. 

"  He  is  as  good  as  gold.  I  often  think  he  is  the  precious  St.  Crispin  him- 
self come  back  on  earth.  Look  what  he  is  when  any  one  of  us  has  the  fever, 
or  cannot  pay  up  to  time  with  rent !  "  said  poor  hard-working  Serafina,  the 
washerwoman,  giving  kisses  to  her  big  brown  boy,  whose  two-year-old  feet 
were  dancing  on  the  top  of  a  wine-barrel. 

I,  of  whom  my  good  neighbors  talked  so  kindly,  am  a  Roman  born.  I  was 
son  of  old  Beredino  Quintilio,  the  king  of  the  beggars,  who  reigned  on  the 
Spanish  Steps,  in  good  old  times,  when  the  whole  city  agreed  with  you  that 
you  would  be  a  fool  to  bend  your  back  and  stick  a  spade  in  the  ground, 
when  you  could  get  plenty  by  merely  stretching  your  hand  out  where  you  lay 
at  your  ease  in  the  sunshine. 

Of  course  the  world  is  of  the  same  opinion  still,  in  point  of  fact;  but  it 
only  allows  the  practice  of  this  philosophy  to  beggars  in  good  broadcloth  and 
purple  phylacteries.  The  beggar  in  rags  goes  to  prison  now,  in  Rome,  as 
elsewhere. 

We  lived  very  snugly  in  Trastevere;  that  is,  we  always  had  good  wine,  and 
fries  of  all  fashions,  and  in  Carnival  time  never  missed  money  to  prank  forth 
with  the  gayest  of  them;  for  Beredino  had  a  noble  head,  fit  for  Abraham  or 
Agamemnon,  and  a  really  withered  leg,  that,  rightly  managed,  was  a  fortune  in 
itself. 

We  came  of  the  gens  Quintilii,  according  to  our  traditions, — and,  indeed, 
why  not? — and  of  course  my  father,  being  so  noble  and  of  such  ancient  lineage, 
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never  could  work.  "  Beg  too,  little  wretch,"  said  he  to  me,  when  I  was  big 
enough  to  trot  across  the  river  to  the  Spanish  Square;  and  I  begged  accord- 
ingly, till  I  was  seven.  I  never  made  very  much:  I  was  ugly;  and  I  could 
never  bring  myself  to  whine. 

When  I  got  to  be  seven  years  old,  I  asked  a  little  girl,  not  much  older,  for 
a  coin.  She  was  a  very  pretty  little  foreign  thing,  just  coming  down  the  steps 
of  the  Trinita  de'  Monti.  She  looked  like  a  little  angel,  for  she  had  a  cloud 
of  light  hair,  and  some  roses  in  her  hands.  She  gave  me  the  roses. 

"  You  can  sell  them,"  she  said  to  me.  "  But  why  do  you  beg  ? — only 
thieves  and  cowards  do  that." 

And  then  she  ran  away  to  her  people. 

That  night  Beredino  beat  me  with  a  stout  ash  stick,  because  I  brought 
home  nothing.  My  body  was  sore  for  three  days;  but  I  did  not  care.  I  kept 
the  roses.  When  the  stripes  were  healed,  I  went  to  an  old  fellow  I  knew,  who 
cobbled  boots  and  shoes  in  Trastevere. 

"  Will  you  teach  me  to  do  that  ? "  I  asked  him.  "  I  am  tired  of  the  Spanish 
Steps,  and  I  will  not  beg  any  more." 

The  old  fellow  shoved  his  spectacles  on  to  the  crown  of  his  head  in 
amazement. 

"  Little  Rufo,  you  are  mad  !  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  I  do  not  make 
so  much  in  a  week  as  you  do  in  an  hour." 

I  hung  my  head. 

"  But  I  am  ugly;  and  I  get  nothing  by  begging,"  I  said  to  him;  for  I  was 
ashamed,  as  young  things  are,  of  being  ashamed  of  wrong-doing. 

"  That  is  another  affair,  then,"  said  the  cobbler.  "  If  you  cannot  make  fraud 
succeed,  it  is  just  as  well  to  be  honest.  If  you  cannot  get  this  world,  you  may 
as  well  have"  a  try  for  the  next.  Here  and  there  are  a  few  people  who  cannot 
get  a  lie  out  of  their  mouths, — just  as  there  are  folks  color-blind,  who  cannot 
see  the  red  in  an  apple.  When  one  is  deficient  like  that,  one  must  tell  the 
truth,  and  cobble  leather  or  break  stones,  for  one  will  never  make  a  figure 
among  men.  It  is  a  misfortune, — like  being  born  dumb  or  a  cripple; -but  there 
is  no  help  for  it.  I  was  one  of  them.  Your  father  drinks  wine  every  night, 
and  has  his  stomachful  of  broad  beans  and  good  goat's  meat.  I  taste  flesh 
once  a  year,  on  Fat  Thursday,  and  never  know  what  a  kid  tastes  like.  If 
you  want  to  work  for  your  living,  I  will  teach  you;  but  I  warn  you  what  it 
will  cost." 

"Teach  me,"  said  I;  and  I  squatted  behind  his  board,  and  pierced  and 
bored  and  sewed  the  old  leather  day  after  day,  at  the  old  street-corner,  where 
one  could  see  the  angel  on  Hadrian's  tomb,  and  the  people  coming  and  going 
over  the  St.  Angelo  bridge,  and  the  Tiber  tumbling  away,  bilious-looking  and 
sullen,  as  though  angry  always  because  the  days  of  Sallust  were  done,  and  the 
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gardens  and  the  villas  and  the  pleasure-places  of  Horace's  hymning  had  passed 
away  into  dulness  and  darkness  and  only  left  to  its  desolate  banks  the  sough 
of  the  wind  in  the  sedges  and  the  rustle  of  the  fox  in  the  thickets. 

I  hunted  often  for  the  fair-haired  rose-child;  but  I  never  saw  her  any  more. 

Only  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  "  Cowards  beg,"  when  sometimes  in  the 
drouth  of  the  dusty  day  I  was  tempted  to  drop  tool  and  leather  and  sit  stitch- 
ing there  no  more,  but  run  out  into  the  broad  bright  sunshine  and  get  bed  and 
bread  by  just  stretching  out  a  dirty  hand  and  whining  for  alms. 

"Cowards  beg,"  I  said  to  myself,  and  stayed  by  the  cobbler's  stall,  seeing 
day  come  and  go  behind  the  angel  with  the  sword,  there  upon  Hadrian's  tomb. 
Little  words  strike  deep  sometimes, — acorns,  which  grow  to  timbers,  and  bear 
safe  to  shore,  or  wreck  for  instant  death,  a  thousand  souls. 

Whenever  my  father  met  me  in  the  streets  he  struck  at  me  with  his  crutch 
and  cursed  me  for  letting  down  the  family  greatness  and  shaming  the  gens 
Quintilii.  Italo — who  was  beautiful  as  a  cherub,  and  knew  how  to  look  starved 
and  woe-begone  after  eating  half  a  kid  stuffed  with  prunes, — Italo  was  a  son 
after  his  own  heart,  and  made  a  dozen  crowns  a  day  by  weeping,  in  the  sweetest 
fashion,  in  the  sunshine. 

Italo  would  run  to  me  of  a  night,  having  put  off  his  rags  and  dirt  and 
sorrowful  wounds  and  dressed  himself  in  gay  shirt  and  silken  sash  to  go  and 
dance  the  tarantella  all  night  with  girls  at  a  wine-shop.  Italo,  who  loved  me 
all  the  same  though  I  disgraced  them  so,  would  plead  with  all  his  might,  and 
beg  me  to  go  back  to  the  Spanish  Steps  and  the  old  ways  of  living,  and  jest  at 
me  with  all  a  Roman's  wit  for  sitting  stitching  there  at  gaping  boots,  and 
gnawing  leather  with  my  teeth,  and  earning  scarcely,  all  the  while,  enough  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  But  neither  Italo's  kisses  nor  Beredino's  blows 
got  me  back  to  begging.  I  learned  the  cobbler's  trade  and  stuck  to  it, — only 
running  off  from  the  stall  every  saint's  day  and  holyday,  to  caper,  and  dance, 
and  sing,  and  eat  melons,  outside  the  walls,  as  every  Roman  will,  be  he  six  or 
sixty. 

So  Crispin  the  cobbler  I  am, — nothing  more  whatever. 

I  am  a  fool,  too,  of  course.  Rome  always  says  so.  But  I  was  never  a 
dullard.  A  good  old  monk  taught  me  reading,  and  the  like.  He  was  a  mendi- 
cant friar,  but  knew  more  than  most  of  them,  and  was,  in  a  humble,  rambling 
fashion,  a  scholar,  mooning  his  days  away  with  a  Latin  book  on  the  green 
hillocks  that  tumble,  like  waves,  about  the  leagues  of  ruins  beyond  the  Lateran 
Gate. 

From  him  I  got  the  little  that  I  know,  and  a  liking  for  queer  reading,  and 
a  passion  for  our  Rome.  Of  course  I  was  an  ignorant  youth  always;  my  scraps 
of  learning  were  jumbled  piece-meal  in  my  brain,  like  the  scraps  of  cloth  in  a 
tailor's  bag,  which  will  only,  at  best,  make  a  suit  of  motley;  but  they  served 
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to  beguile  me  as  I  sat  and  tinkered  a  boot,  and  I  learned  to  pick  my  way  in 
my  city  by  the  lights  of  Dion  Cassius  and  Livy. 

So  I  grew  up  in  Rome;  a  cobbler,  when  I  wanted  to  pay  for  bed  and  board; 
a  jumble  of  merrymaker  and  masker  and  student  and  improvisatore  and 
antiquary  and  fool,  when  I  could  make  holyday  about  the  place, — which, 
thanks  to  the  Church  calendar,  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  days  out  of  the  year 
always. 

And  all  the  time,  by  dint  of  dreaming  over  dead  Rome  and  getting  my 
head  full  of  republics  and  their  glories,  I  used  to  talk  in  high-flown  strains, 
sometimes,  atop  of  a  barrel  in  the  wine-shops  and  fair-booths,  and  by  the  time 
I  was  twenty  years  old  the  Papal  Guard  had  their  eyes  on  me  as  perilous 
matter:  indeed,  I  should  have  fared  worse,  had  it  not  been  that  I  haunted  the 
churches  often  from  a  real  love  of  them,  and  had  good  friends  in  two  or  three 
jovial  monks,  who  loved  me,  and  for  whom  I  did  willing  work  without  payment, 
any  day  that  the  hot  stones  of  Rome  scorched  their  sandals  into  holes. 

But  one  year,  when  I  was  still  a  youth,  there  came  a  breath  of  fire  upon 
Rome.  Revolution  thundered  at  the  gates  like  Attila.  The  old  cobbler  was 
dead,  and  my  father  too.  I  threw  my  leather  apron  to  the  winds,  kicked  my 
stall  into  the  gutter,  shouldered  a  musket,  and  rushed  into  the  fray.  As  all 
the  world  knows,  it  came  to  nothing.  There  were  dead  men  in  the  streets, — 
that  was  all.  The  Pope  reigned  still,  and  free  Rome  was  a  dream. 

I  had  to  run  for  my  life,  by  night,  under  the  thickets,  along  the  course  of 
the  Anio,  and  over  the  old  Nomentana  bridge.  I  had  a  bullet  in  my  shoulder; 
my  feet  were  blistered.  I  had  two  copper  pieces  in  my  pocket, — that  was  all. 
I  looked  up  at  the  Mons  Sacer,  and  tried  to  tell  myself  that  it  was  great  and 
glorious  to  suffer  thus;  but  I  fell  into  a  ditch,  and  a  herd  of  buffaloes  trampled 
me  where  I  lay,  and  patriotism  seemed  a  dreary  thing,  even  in  Mons  Sacer's 
shadow.  A  peasant  of  the  Campagna,  whose  hut  stood  where  Hannibal  had 
encamped,  dragged  me  in-doors,  and  tended  me  through  months  of  sickness 
and  exhaustion.  He  was  a  poor  creature  himself,  a  mass  of  disease  and  weak- 
ness, and  he  only  scraped  a  bare  subsistence  by  tending  cattle;  but  he  was 
very  good  to  me,  a  poor  lad,  wounded,  and  friendless,  who  would  have  been 
shot  down  for  a  rebel  without  his  succor  and  shelter. 

The  world  is  bad,  you  know;  human  nature  is  a  vile  thing, — half  ape,  half 
fox  most  often;  but  here  and  there  one  finds  these  golden  gleams;  and  they 
look  the  brighter  for  the  darkness  round,  as  lamps  do  in  the  catacombs. 

Well,  when  I  rose  upon  my  feet  again,  I  knew  the  gates  of  Rome  were 
closed  against  me.  To  go  back  there,  then,  was  to  be  shot  or  thrown  into 
the  casemates  of  St.  Angelo.  So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  set  the  Anio 
between  myself  and  Rome,  and  creep  across  the  plains  to  the  seashore,  and 
there  hide  away  on  a  fishing-sloop  and  cross  to  other  lands.  For  the  rest,  I  was 
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not  unhandy  at  other  things  as  well  as  leather,  and,  being  strong  and  well  again, 
and  young,  had  not  much  fear, — only  a  great  unending  sorrow,  because  the  hills 
hid  Rome. 

For,  wander  where  one  will,  you  know,  one's  heart  is  sick  for  Rome, — for 
the  fall  of  the  fountains,  for  the  width  of  the  plains,  for  the  vast  silent  courts, 
for  the  grass-grown  palaces,  for  the  moonlight  falling  on  the  ruined  altars,  for 
the  nightingales  singing  in  the  empty  temples. 

I  got  out  of  my  country  by  the  way  that  Dante  did,  looking  back,  ever  and 
ever,  through  blind  eyes  of  pain,  as  he  did,  and  so  travelled  on  foot,  as  poor 
men  do,  across  into  the  Tyrolean  and  the  German  lands. 

At  first  I  settled  down  in  Nuremberg,  where  I  fell  sick,  and  found  friends, 
and  was  not  ill  content.  I  was  a  very  young  man  even  then,  and,  as  I  sewed 
leather  at  my  little  leafy  window,  on  the  street  that  was  Albrecht  Durer's  birth- 
place, I  got  friends  with  the  students  and  philosophers,  and  read  many  a  deep 
old  volume  that  they  lent  to  me,  and  so  picked  up  such  scraps  of  knowledge 
as  best  I  could,  as  a  magpie  picks  up  shreds  and  straws  and  silver  spoons  and 
shoves  them  all  away  together. 

Some  said  I  might  have  been  a  learned  man,  had  I  taken  more  pains.  But 
I  think  it  was  only  their  kindness.  I  have  that  twist  in  my  brain  which  is  the 
curse  of  my  countrymen, — a  sort  of  devilish  quickness  at  doing  well,  that 
prevents  us  ever  doing  best;  just  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  makes  our  goat- 
herds rhyme  perfect  sonnets  and  keeps  them  dunces  before  the  alphabet. 

All  that  beautiful  Teutonic  world  could  not  console  me  for  the  loss  of  Italy. 
It  is  beautiful,  that  wide,  green,  cool,  silent  country,  with  its  endless  realms 
of  forest  and  its  perpetual  melody  of  river-waters. 

The  vast  seas  of  tossing  foliage;  the  broad  plains,  with  their  great  streams 
winding  through  them  in  the  sun;  the  intense  silence  of  the  aisles  of  pine;  the 
blue-black  woods  that  stretched,  seemingly  limitless,  away  on  every  side; 
the  hill-sides,  dusky  with  the  thickness  of  the  leaves,  and  thrilled  with  the 
whisper  of  a  thousand  legends;  the  little  burghs,  vine-hidden,  clustered  round 
their  chapel  belfries,  and  nestled  at  the  foot  of  towering  oak-clad  mountains, 
or  rent  red  rocks  all  fragrant  with  the  larch  and  fir  and  bay  tree;  the  old  gray 
bridges,  with  the  yellow  current  flowing  underneath;  the  round  watch-towers, 
set  in  the  middle  of  the  swirling  streams;  the  black  and  white  houses,  gabled 
and  peaked  and  carved  till  they  were  like  so  many  poems  of  the  Minnesingers; 
the  quaint,  peaceful,  antique  homes,  where  the  people  dwelt  from  birth  to  death, 
spinning  their  flax  and  shaping  their  ivory  and  wooden  toys,  in  green  nests 
under  gray  hills,  that  the  world  knew  not,  and  that  knew  not  the  world:  they 
were  all  beautiful,  these  quiet,  noble,  shadowy  things  that  made  up  the  old 
Teutonic  kingdoms;  and  I  knew  them  well  to  be  so.  But  amidst  them  I  was 
in  exile  always. 
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Who  can  once  have  laughed  in  the  light  of  the  sun  of  Italy  and  not  feel 
the  world  dark  elsewhere  ever  afterwards  ?  And  it  is  only  in  Italy  that  the 
eyes  of  the  people  always,  though  they  know  it  not,  speak  to  men  of  God. 

But  ere  very  long  the  spirit  of  unrest  possessed  me,  and  I  went  hither  and 
thither,  trying  all  manner  of  trades,  and  even  some  arts,  daubing  on  pottery, — 
not  ill,  they  told  me;  only  I  could  not  stand  the  confined  life  of  any  factory- 
room, — and  playing,  some  seasons,  with  travelling  actors, — with  no  bad  success, 
since  I  could  always  make  the  people  laugh  or  cry,  according  as  my  own  mood 
was:  indeed,  I  might  have  remained  in  that  career,  perhaps,  only  I  never  could 
constrain  myself  from  altering  the  part  with  my  own  imagination  and  improv- 
isation, which  put  out  the  others,  so  they  said;  and  then,  again,  though  I  am 
a  very  peaceable  man,  I  stuck  a  knife  into  my  chief,  about  a  woman,  and  had 
some  trouble  that  way,  though  it  was  all  honest  jealousy  and  fair  fight,  and  the 
mere  rights  of  man,  let  them  say  whatever  they  will  to  the  contrary. 

Into  other  lands  I  wandered,  then,  and  sought  full  half  the  world.  When 
one  wants  but  little,  and  has  a  useful  tongue,  and  knows  how  to  be  merry  with 
the  young  folk  and  sorrowful  with  the  old,  and  can  take  the  fair  weather  with 
the  foul,  and  wear  one's  philosophy  like  an  easy  boot,  treading  with  it  on  no 
man's  toe  and  no  dog's  tail, — why,  if  one  be  of  this  sort,  I  say,  one  is,  in  a 
great  manner,  independent  of  fortune,  and  the  very  little  that  one  needs  one 
can  usually  obtain. 

Many  years  I  strayed  about,  seeing  many  cities  and  many  minds,  like 
Odysseus;  being  no  saint,  but,  at  the  same  time,  being  no  thief  and  no  liar. 

I  wandered  so,  I  say,  for  a  great  many  years,  and  was  happy  enough, — the 
gods  or  the  saints  be  praised  (one  never  knows  which  to  say  in  Rome), — and 
should  never  have  wished  my  lot  bettered  or  changed,  only — I  was  in  exile. 
There  were  times  when  only  to  hear  the  twang  of  a  lute,  and  see  a  red  melon 
gape,  under  a  lamp,  at  a  street-corner  shrine  in  old  dark  Trastevere,  I  would 
have  given  my  soul  away.  We  are  made  so, — the  fools  of  our  fancies;  and  yet 
these  our  foolishnesses  are  so  much  the  best  part  of  us. 

One  day,  in  a  little  old  dull  French  village,  gray  and  white  with  summer 
dust,  in  the  midst  of  champagne-vineyards,  I  met  a  Roman  image-seller,  a  boy 
of  ten  or  twelve,  with  his  tray  full  of  plaster  casts. 

I  saw  scores  of  such  lads,  of  course,  and  always  spoke  to  them,  and  gave 
them  a  crust  or  a  coin,  for  sake  of  the  common  country.  But  this  little  fellow 
happened  to  thrust  straight  up  in  my  eyes,  smiling,  a  cast  of  that  fairest 
Madonna  of  old  Mino's,  which  I  had  always  loved  the  best;  she  who  stands  in 
the  chapter-room  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  with  folded  and  trailing  robes, 
snow-white,  and  seeming  to  walk  forth  to  one  from  out  her  golden  tabernacle. 

Do  you  not  know  her?  I  dare  say  not:  hardly  anybody  ever  comes  into 
the  sacristy.  Go,  make  a  pilgrimage  for  her  sake  alone. 
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By  so  much  as  sculpture  is  above  all  color,  so  is  she  far  above  in  purity  and 
dignity  any  virgin  that  was  ever  painted,  even  by  our  Raffaelle  himself.  For, 
somehow,  on  his  high,  wind-swept,  olive-wooded  slope,  Mino  of  Fiesole  did 
reach  an  imagination  of  the  Mother  of  Christ  that  for  innocence,  chastity, 
womanhood,  and  sweet,  dreaming  thoughtfulness  has  never  an  equal  anywhere. 
Clothed  in  purity,  seems  no  metaphor,  but  simplest  fact,  before  those  snow- 
white  and  exquisite  forms  that  live  after  him  in  so  many  silent  baptisteries  and 
sun-pierced,  dusky,  jewelled  chapels  of  the  dead. 

And  at  the  sight  of  her  a  very  torture  of  home-sickness  came  upon  me, — 
all  suddenly,  as  it  will  do,  you  know,  with  the  strongest  men  at  the  note  of  a 
bird,  or  the  sight  of  a  little  flower,  or  the  song  of  a  child  going  down  the  hedge- 
rows to  meet  its  mother. 

The  little  white  image  of  the  Madonna  which  I  had  loved  so  well  smote  me 
with  a  very  anguish  of  longing  for  Rome. 

I  seemed  to  hear  the  fountains  falling  through  the  radiant  air,  and  the  ten 
thousand  voices  of  the  swinging  bells  giving  them  answer,  as  the  sun  sank  down 
behind  the  blue  peaks  of  Soracte. 

*  I  saw  the  bridge  I  stood  on,  and  the  green  straight  lines  of  poplars  on  the 
bank,  and  the  face  of  the  little  wandering  boy,  through  a  rush  of  tears:  things 
come  on  one  sometimes  like  that. 

That  very  night  I  turned  my  face  to  Rome,  taking  the  boy  with  me,  for  he 
was  ill  treated  and  unhappy. 

"  If  they  remember,  and  I  die  for  it,"  thought  I,  "  it  will  be  better  to  die 
there  than  to  live  elsewhere." 

But  so  many  years  had  gone  by,  and  I  had  been  so  young  then,  and  was 
still  so  poor  and  lowly,  I  managed  to  escape  all  recognition,  and  by  a  little 
cunning  and  a  little  care  I  got  into  Rome  unpersecuted;  and,  calling  myself  as 
I  had  been  called  in  Germany  and  France,  no  one  recognized  me.  I  was  an 
ugly,  homely,  brown-faced  man,  forty  years  old  then,  and  already  a  little  gray. 
My  father  was  dead;  my  brother  had  been  stabbed  long,  long  before,  in  a 
brawl,  so  they  said;  and  the  old  cobbler,  as  I  said,  had  been  found  dead  one 
noonday  at  his  stall. 

Of  conspiracy  and  combat  I  had  had  enough.  I  loved  the  sound  of  the 
fountains,  and  I  set  my  board  up  within  earshot  of  this  one  which  gushes 
from  the  gray  monsters'  mouths  there  by  old  Ponte  Sisto. 

The  people  found  me  at  my  stall  one  daybreak,  as  they  came  over  the 
bridge  with  their  mules  from  the  Janiculan  farms  and  gardens,  with  their 
poultry  and  goats  and  wines  and  fruits;  and  I  had  not  forgotten  how  to  play 
with  the  Roman  humor,  and  how  to  hold  my  own  between  a  rough  jest  and  a 
ready  steel.  I  kept  a  still  tongue  in  my  head  as  to  whence  I  came,  and  the  folk 
of  the  Rione  had  a  throng  of  odd  fancies  concerning  me.  So  best:  it  amused 
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them;  and  many  liked  to  bring  their  shoes  to  me  to  mend,  that  they  might  say 
they  had  a  chatter  with  that  droll  chatterbox  at  the  corner. 

Maryx,  then  a  student  at  the  Villa  Medici,  made  for  me  my  lovely  Apollo 
Sandaliarius;  and  another  student — now  a  great  man,  too — gave  me  the  old 
stained  glass  with  SS.  Crispin  and  Crispian,  so  that  one  might  please  all  tastes 
and  conciliate  the  good  nuns  and  monks  who  went  to  and  fro  in  such  numbers 
and  wore  out  so  many  shoes  upon  their  stone  and  mosaic  floors. 

I  never  told  anybody,  except  some  churchmen,  that  I  was  that  Rufo  Quin- 
tilio  who  had  first  disgraced  the  gens  by  working  for  my  living.  I  rebaptized 
myself  Crispino,  after  the  patron  saint  of  all  shoemakers,  whose  church  was 
close  by;  and  the  people  had  that  vague  idea  of  some  mystery  connected  with 
me  which  is  to  the  public  as  sugared  wine  to  flies. 

That  there  was  really  none  was  all  the  better,  because  where  there  is  no 
foundation  whatever  in  fact  there  is  nothing  to  stop  the  fancy  from  wandering 
as  far,  and  digging  as  deep,  as  ever  it  may  like  to  do. 

I  had  a  friend  at  court,  too. 

It  had  chanced  to  me  in  my  wanderings  to  be  once  of  signal  service  to  a 
monsignore  travelling  on  mystic  missions  of  the  Church.  I  happened  to  be 
near  at  hand  when  he  fell  into  a  deep,  rapid,  unpleasant  little  river  of  Transyl- 
vania; and  I  pulled  him  out  of  it,  whilst  his  attendants  screamed  and  his  horses 
floundered  and  sank.  And  in  return  he  had  bidden  me  claim  his  aid,  if  ever  I 
wanted  it, in  our  native  city.  Years  had  passed;  I  found  him  powerful,  and  he 
was  not  ungrateful;  and  he  procured  for  me  condonation  of  my  youthful  riots, 
and  leave  to  prosecute  my  simple  calling  at  the  corner  of  the  bridge  of  Sextus, 
where  the  fountain  is  made  in  the  wall,  opposite  to  the  Via  Giulia;  and  there  I 
became  peaceful  and  happy  enough,  for  I  had  some  little  money  laid  by  (we 
are  a  frugal  people),  I  could  sew  leather  three  days  out  of  the  week,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  time  read  old  books,  and  peer  about  old  places,  and  dream  old 
dreams,  and  saunter  in  and  out  of  the  studios.  The  artists,  great  and  small, 
were  all  fond  of  me,  and  liked  to  hear  my  opinions, — of  course,  only  as  Apelles 
liked  to  hear  my  fellow-craftsman's;  but  still  it  made  life  pleasant,  for  Art  is, 
after  Nature,  the  only  consolation  that  one  has  at  all  for  living. 

They  used  to  tell  me  that  I  had  some  little  judgment,*  and  that  I  might  make 
a  fortune  if  I  would  take  to  collecting  and  to  selling  ancient  and  artistic  things. 
But  that  I  would  never  do.  To  me,  whoever  can  buy  a  work  of  true  art  to  sell 
it  again  (save  from  some  sudden  pressure  of  poverty  and  honor)  can  have  no 
love  of  art  in  him,  or,  thinking  of  it  with  any  thought  soever  of  barter,  can 
have  no  true  feeling  for  it,  but  is  a  huckster  at  soul,  and  deserves  no  better 
God  than  the  base  Mercurius  of  the  mart  and  change,  whom  the  Romans 
prayed  to  when  they  wished  to  pilfer. 

Art  was  dear  to  me.     Wandering  through  many  lands,  I  had  come  to  know 
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the  charm  of  quiet  cloisters,  the  delight  of  a  strange,  rare  volume,  the  interest 
of  a  quaint  bit  of  pottery,  the  unutterable  loveliness  of  some  perfect  painter's 
vision,  making  a  glory  in  some  dusky,  world-forgotten  church;  and  so  my  life 
was  full  of  gladness  here  in  Rome,  where  the  ass's  hoof  ringing  on  a  stone  may 
show  you  that  Vitruvius  was  right,  where  you  had  doubted  him;  or  the  sun 
shining  down  upon  a  cabbage-garden  or  a  coppersmith's  shreds  of  metal  may 
gleam  on  a  signet-ring  of  the  Flavian  women,  or  a  broken  vase  that  may  have 
served  vile  Tullia  for  drink. 

Of  course  I  was  an  ignorant  man  always, — beside  scholars;  but  what  I  did 
know  shed  a  light  upon  my  path,  and  made  me  cease  to  envy  rich  men;  for 
was  not  all  Rome  mine  ? 

There  are  worse  things  than  to  sit  under  Apollo  Sandaliarius  and  Crispin 
and  Crispian  and  hear  the  merry  Roman  tongues  wag  round  you  all  day  long; 
for  the  epigrams  of  Pasquin  and  Marforio  are  but  a  few  ripples  out  of  many  of 
the  ever-running  current  of  the  Roman  wit.  And  who  is  it  that  has  said  so 
wisely,  "  If  you  have  nothing  left  in  life,  come  to  Rome  "  ? 

Here  at  least  you  shall  learn  your  own  littleness,  and  that  of  gods  and  men; 
here  in  Rome,  which  has  seen  Zeus  and  Aidoneus  pass  away,  and  come  to  be 
words  upon  the  mouths  of  men;  Rome,  which  has  beheld  Olympus  fade  like 
a  dream  of  the  night,  and  the  glory  depart  from  Ida;  Rome,  which  killed  the 
Nazarene,  and  set  Borgia  and  Aldobrandini  up  in  his  likeness  to  reign  over 
earth  and  heaven;  Rome,  which  has  seen  nations  perish  leaving  no  sign,  and 
deities  die  like  moths,  yet  lives  herself,  and  still  conjures  the  world  with  the 
sorcery  of  an  irresistible  and  imperishable  name  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

So  I  lived.  What  they  said  of  me  at  the  bridge-corner  was  fair  enough; 
only  that  silly  soul,  Serafina,  thought  too  much  of  a -trumpery  pair  of  little  red 
boots,  only  big  enough  for  a  grasshopper,  and  costing  one  nothing  but  a  palm's- 
breadth  of  kid.  But  women  are  so:  they  have  no  medium;  either  they  drink 
the  sea  dry  and  are  thankless,  and  if  they  got  the  stars  down  out  of  heaven 
would  stamp  them  in  the  dust,  or  else  they  are  like  the  poor  taverner's  wife, 
and  give  all  their  loyal  souls'  big  gratitude  for  the  broken  crust  of  a  careless 
gift. 

So  I  lived,  I  say,  and  had  done  nearly  twenty  years,  in  Rome.  In  the 
summers  sometimes  I  went  up  among  the  little  villages  on  the  sides  of 
the  Sabine  and  Volscian  Mountains,  under  the  cork-  and  chestnut-woods,  where 
the  women  foot  it  merrily  in  front  of  the  wine-shop,  and  the  pipe  and  mandolin 
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chirp  all  through  the  rosy  evening.  But  I  never  wandered  so  far  away  that 
I  could  not  see  the  gold  cross  on  St.  Peter's;  and  many  a  summer  day,  when 
all  in  Rome  was  lifeless  as  a  graveyard,  and  only  a  few  chanting  friars  bore 
a  dead  man  through  the  streets,  I  and  Pales  stayed  in  the  city  for  love's  sake, 
and  talked  only  to  the  gods  that  haunt  the  fountains. 

I  was  content  with  my  life, — which  is  more  than  most  great  men  can  say. 
I  had  a  love  of  droning  and  dreaming,  and  was  well  satisfied  if  I  had  enough 
to  get  me  a  plate  of  beans  and  a  flask  of  thin  red  wine;  and  I  had  all  my  days 
through  been  cursed  or  blessed  with  that  sort  of  brain  which  makes  a  man 
understand  a  great  many  things  but  never  enables  him  to  achieve  any  one 
thing. 

It  is  not  an  unhappy  way  of  being  constituted, — at  least,  when  one  basks 
under  the  Roman  sun  and  asks  no  other  good  of  the  gods.  All  the  twenty  odd 
years  since  I  had  come  back  into  Rome  I  had  been  happy  enough  in  a  whim- 
sical— and  I  dare  say  foolish — fashion,  here  in  my  nook  by  the  Ponte  Sisto, 
close  on  to  Tiber,  where  the  soft  hyacinthine  hills  curve  fold  on  fold  beyond 
the  yellow  water,  and  under  the  ilex  shadows  on  the  other  bank  the  women 
hang  out  the  linen  of  Rome  to  blow  and  to  bleach  in  the  breeze  from  the  sea. 

I  got  with  time  to  be  a  feature  of  the  place,  and  to  belong  to  it  as  much  as 
the  stone  lions  did;  and  the  people,  with  that  power  of  eternal  tongue-wagging 
with  which  heaven  has  endowed  my  country-people  beyond  any  other  folk  of 
the  earth,  made  as  many  traditions  for  me  as  though  I  were  a  headless  saint 
instead  of  a  brainless  sinner;  and  there  I  stayed  beside  my  stall,  without  any 
change,  except  on  dogs  that  died  in  the  course  of  nature. 

My  friend  the  ferryman,  going  to  and  fro  the  Ripetta  wharf,  in  his  little 
green  boat  shaped  like  Noah's  ark,  passed  not  more  regularly  than  the  course 
of  my  own  days  went  and  came, — till  I  dreamed  my  dream  in  the  drowsy  noon. 

I  was  always  dreaming,  indeed:  over  old  coins  thrown  up  by  the  plough;  over 
some  beautiful  marble  limb,  uncovered  as  they  dug  for  a  wine-cellar;  before 
some  dim  shrine  under  an  archway,  where  a  fading  frescoed  Christ-child  smiled 
on  a  ruined,  moss-grown  torso  of  Hercules;  on  any  and  every  thing  of  the 
million  of  wonders  and  of  memories  that  are  about  us  here  thick  as  golden 
tulips  in  the  grass  in  April.  But  this  noonday  dream  was  different:  it  kept 
with  me  all  the  hot  slumberous  afternoon,  when  even  Pales  was  too  sound 
asleep  to  get  up  and  kill  a  fly  or  smell  a  cat.  And  my  conscience  was  ill  at 
ease:  I  seemed  to  myself  to  have  behaved  ill,  yet  how  I  did  not  very  well  know. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  ought,  against  her  will,  to  have  gone  with  her  to  see 
that  Syrian  Jew.  Her  face  haunted  me, — that  pale,  sad  face,  of  unspeakable 
sorrow,  as  she  had  looked  down  the  Pescheria.  So  must  have  looked  Beatrice, 
gazing  from  the  grated  casement  in  the  palace  there. 

How  much  one  cares  for  Beatrice  !     If  I  owned   Barberini,  her  portrait 
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should  hang  no  longer  in  that  shabby  chamber,  where  the  very  sunbeams  look 
like  cobwebs,  companioned  by  vile  Fornarina,  and  that  yet  viler  wife  of  Sarto's: 
it  should  hang  all  by  itself  in  a  little  chapel,  draped  with  black,  with  a  lamp 
always  burning  before  it,  in  emblem  of  the  soul,  that  all  the  brutes  encompas- 
sing her  had  no  power  to  destroy. 

Only  fifteen  !  Yet  strong  as  women  are  not.  Beatrice  had  the  strength  of 
passion, — the  strength  to  dare  and  to  endure.  There  is  no  passion  in  your 
modern  lives,  or  barely  any.  You  have  lewdness  and  hypocrisy.  They  are 
your  twin  darlings,  most  worshipped  on  the  highest  heights.  But  passion  you 
have  not:  so  you  fear  it. 

I  was  thinking  of  Beatrice,  and  of  this  other  girl,  gone  after  Beatrice  down 
into  the  shadow  of  the  old  walls  of  Balbus,  and  was  listening  to  the  music  of  a 
lute  and  a  fiddle  chiming  together  somewhere  on  the  bridge,  and  watching  two 
mites  of  children  dancing  outside  a  doorway,  with  tangled  curls  flying,  and 
little  naked  rosy  feet  twinkling  on  the  stones. 

1  Sitting  at  a  stall  may  be  dull  work, — Pales  thinks  so  sometimes, — but  when 
it  is  a  stall  in  the  open  air,  and  close  against  a  fountain  and  a  bridge,  it  has 
its  pleasures. 

I  have  been  all  my  life  blown  on  by  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  I  know  there 
is  nothing  so  good  as  the  sun  and  the  wind  for  driving  ill  nature  and  selfish- 
ness out  of  one. 

Anything  in  the  open  air  is  always  well:  it  is  because  men  nowadays  shut 
themselves  so  much  in  rooms,  and  pen  themselves  in  stifling  styes,  where 
never  the  wind  comes  or  the  clouds  are  looked  at,  that  puling  discontent  and 
plague-struck  envy  are  the  note  of  all  modern  politics  and  philosophies.  The 
open  air  breeds  Leonidas,  the  factory-room  Felix  Pyat. 

If  I  worked  in  an  attic,  and  saw  naught  but  the  shoe  that  I  sew,  no  doubt 
I  should  fall  thinking  where  that  shoe*  had  been,  what  stealth  it  had  stolen  to, 
what  intrigue  it  had  stepped  softly  to  smother,  how  many  times  it  had  crossed 
a  church  doorway,  how  many  times  it  had  stumbled  over  a  wine-shop  threshold, 
— all  manner  of  speculation  and  spite,  in  a  word,  of  my  neighbor  who  wore  it, 
because  I  should  see  nothing  but  the  shoe,  and  it  would  fill  my  atmosphere, 
and  dwell  on  my  retina,  a  black  spot  obscuring  all  creation.  But  here  the 
shoe  is  only  a  shoe  to  me,  because  I  see  the  wide  blue  skies,  and  the  splashing 
water,  and  the  broad  sunshine,  and  the  changing  crowds,  and  the  little  chil- 
dren's flying  hair,  and  the  silver  wings  of  the  wheeling  pigeons.  I  work  at  the 
shoe,  but  it  is  only  a  shoe  to  me. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  Greeks  playing,  praying,  laboring,  lecturing, 
dreaming,  sculpturing,  training,  living,  everlastingly  in  the  free  wind  and  under 
the  pure  heavens,  and  then  thinks  that  the  chief  issue  of  civilization  is  to  pack 
human  beings  in  rooms  like  salt  fish  in  a  barrel,  with  never  a  sight  of  leaf  or 
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cloud,  never  a  whisper  of  breeze  or  bird, — oh  !  the  blessed  blind  men  who  talk 
of  Progress  ! 

Progress  !  that  gives  four  cubic  feet  of  air  apiece  to  its  children,  and  calls 
the  measurement  Public  Health  ! 

But  I  am  only  Crispin  of  the  Ponte  Sisto,  stitching  for  my  bread:  these  are 
fool's  fancies:  let  them  pass. 

We  of  Italy  keep  something  of  the  old  classic  love  of  air,  we  live  no  time 
in-doors  that  we  can  live  out;  and  though  Progress  is  pushing  our  chairs  off  the 
pavements,  and  doing  its  best  to  huddle  us  sheep-like  into  our  pens,  we  resist 
toto  corde,  and  we  still  sit,  and  smoke,  and  saunter,  and  eat  and  drink,  and 
pursue  our  trade  and  our  talk,  with  no  roof  but  the  bright,  broad,  kindly  sky. 

As  I  sat  at  my  stall  in  the  warm  smiling  afternoon,  getting  drowsy,  tapping 
at  worn  soles,  and  stupidly  wondering  how  those  little  things  could  find  the  fire 
in  them  to  dance  so  in  the  heat,  I  could  not  in  any  way  get  my  Ariadne  out  of 
my  head,  were  it  ever  so,  as  I  tinkered  split  leather  in  the  sunshine. 

It  was  as  if  one  had  seen  a  yellow-winged  oriole,  that  has  been  fed  on 
flower-dew  and  pomegranate-buds,  shut  down  into  the  low  wooden  traps  that 
the  boys  go  bird-hunting  with  in  the  thickets  along  Tiber. 

The  day  lengthened;  the  shadows  deepened;  the  air  cooled;  the  ventiquattro 
rang  from  many  clocks  and  bells;  people  began  to  wander  out  into  the  street. 

Handsome  Dea  came  smiling  for  her  yellow  shoes;  big  Basso  swore  at 
me  good-tempered ly  because  his  butcher-boots  were  not  ready;  Padre  Sylvio 
grumbled  because  his  sandals  lay  untouched;  Marietta,  the  vintner's  wife,  told 
me  of  a  fine  marriage  that  Pippo  had  made  up  for  her  eldest  daughter  with  a 
tailor  of  Velletri;  Maryx,  my  sculptor,  came  and  talked  to  me  of  a  portfolio  full 
of  designs  of  Bramante,  that  he  had  discovered  and  got  for  a  song  in  an  old 
shop  in  Trastevere;  even  Hilarion,  going  by  with  his  swift  horses,  leaped  out 
in  his  easy,  gracious  fashion,  and  bade  me  come  up  to  his  villa-  and  drink  his 
old  French  wines  there,  whilst  he  should  idle  among  his  roses,  and  scrawl  half 
a  sonnet,  and  lie  half  asleep  with  his  head  in  a  woman's  lap,  under  the  awning 
on  his  marble  terrace. 

But  I  even  let  Hilarion  go  on  his  way,  with  that  black-browed  singer  whom 
he  favored  for  the  moment;  and  I  did  not  care  for  Bramante's  beautiful 
porticoes  and  domes  and  bridges;  and  I  heard  nothing  that  Marietta  was  telling 
me  of  the  fine  trade  receipts  of  that  young  tailor  of  Velletri, — because  I  kept 
thinking  of  that  sea-born  Joy  with  the  face  of  the  Borghese  bronze,  who  had 
gone  down  into  the  darkness  of  the  Ghetto. 

"  Gioja,  Gioja  !  they  should  have  called  her  Ariadne,"  I  muttered,  tossing 
the  old  bits  of  leather  together  on  the  board,  and  thinking  of  her  likeness  to 
that  bronze,  and  of  my  dream.  And  Marietta,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  coming 
out  into  the  cooling  air  as  the  Ave  Maria  rang,  grew  very  cross  with  me  because 
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I  did  not  listen  to  them;  and  Padre  Sylvio  came  again  and  grumbled  for  full 
ten  minutes  about  his  unmended  sandals. 

He  gone,  there  came  a  fisher  fellow  that  I  knew,  with  empty  baskets  on  his 
head,  and  loitered  by  my  stall  a  minute,  a  red  carnation  in  his  mouth, — as  big 
black-browed  and  lusty  a  Roman  as  you  could  want  to  see,  who  led  a  pleasant 
life  enough,  knee-deep,  for  the  most  part  of  it,  in  the  tawny  Tiber  water,  dredg- 
ing for  small  fish,  with  half  the  spoils  of  Judea,  and  half  the  glories  of  Nero's 
house,  for  anything  he  knew,  under  the  sands  that  he  waded  on,  unthinking. 

He  tossed  me  a  bright  little  pair  of  shining  mullets  on  the  board  as  a  gift. 

"  What  where  you  doing  in  Fiumara  this  morning  ?  "  he  asked  me.  "  I  saw 
you  there,  as  I  sold  my  fish.  It  was  a  girl  you  showed  the  way  to  ? — yes,  I 
spied  her  skirt  flutter,  and  asked:  she  went  to  old  Ben  Sulim,  eh  ?  I  could  have 
told  you  what  he  would  do,  the  meanest,  sulkiest  Jew  dog  in  the  Ghetto.  It 
was  not  pretty  of  you,  Crispin, — not  pretty  to  leave  her  there.  I  would  have 
brought  her  home  myself,  only  my  Candida  has  a  jealous  eye,  and  would 
yelcome  her  with  the  big  chopping-adze  for  certain." 

"  What  happened  ?  What  did  the  man  do  ?  "  I  asked  him,  my  conscience 
pricking  sharply,  for  I  had  had  no  Candida  with  a  chopping-adze  to  fear. 

"  Cursed  her,  and  drove  her  down  the  stairs.  What  else  could  she  look 
for  ? — unless  she  went  to  buy,  or  took  him  a  bargain.  The  rascal  is  so  poor  ! 
I  do  not  know  her  errand  rightly.  But  so  I  heard.  Pray,  what  was  she  ?  " 

"  She  said  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  his  daughter.  And  he  has  driven 
her  away  ? " 

"  So  they  said  in  Fiumara.  I  did  not  see,  myself.  But  if  she  be  of  the  old 
Syrian  blood,  she  will  do  well  enough:  the  hags  there  will  show  her  fifty  roads 
to  fortune.  All  those  singing-wenches  whose  throats  get  choked  with  gold  and 
diamonds  are  of  that  accursed  race;  great  eyes,  and  a  thrush's  voice,  and  a 
shark's  maw, — that  is  your  Jewess  all  the  world  over.  Make  your  mind  easy, 
Crispin.  She  will  do." 

And  he  went  on  his  way  with  his  empty  baskets,  singing  lustily,  to  pour 
some  crawfish  into  his  fair  Candida's  pot  at  home. 

Great  eyes,  and  a  thrush's  voice,  and  a  shark's  maw.  Well,  say  it  were  a 
Jewess  the  world  over;  say  it  were  Woman — very  often — everywhere;  yet  that 
did  not  make  my  conscience  quieter  for  the  fate  of  that  sea-born  Joy  swallowed 
up  in  the  Ghetto. 

Of  course  it  was  no  business  of  mine;  of  course  it  mattered  nothing  to  me: 
still,  it  harassed  me,  and  made  me  ill  at  ease, — so  ill  at  ease  that  I  stripped  off 
my  apron  once  again,  and  put  Pales  again  on  guard,  and  left  the  stall,  just 
as  the  pleasant,  chattering,  gossiping  populace's  hour  of  sunset  drew  near  at 
hand,  and  went  my  way  much  faster  than  at  noonday,  down  towards  the  black 
shadows  of  the  Conic  pile. 
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"I  am  an  ass,"  I  said  to  myself:  there  was  a  nice  little  fry  cooking  on 
Pippo's  stove  for  my  eating;  there  was  a  barrel  of  fine  Veii  wine  that  had  been 
given  me  because  I  had  found  a  Venus  in  the  vineyards  that  had  brought  a 
million  of  scudi  to  the  owner  of  the  soil;  there  was  a  game  at  dominoes  with 
my  neighbors,  which  we  played  so  regularly  after  dark  whenever  I  was  not 
roaming;  there  was  a  strange  little  black-letter  copy  of  an  annotated  Satyricon 
that  I  had  picked  up  the  day  before  and  had  barely  had  time  to  rejoice  in;  there 
were  all  these  things  and  a  dozen  more  to  pass  the  time  agreeably,  for  we  always 
were  merry  in  the  quarter  of  the  tanners,  where  the  lutes  twanged  all  night  long; 
and  yet  I  turned  my  back  on  them  all,  and  went  after  what  could  be  no  concern 
of  mine,  down  into  the  Ghetto. 

I  envy  the  people  who  are  occupied  only  with  their  own  fortunes  and  never 
turn  aside  to  follow  the  fates  of  others.  Selfishness  is  the  spinal  marrow  of 
comfort.  As  for  me,  I  never  could  help  troubling  myself  about  the  troubles 
of  other  folk.  I  suppose  when  one  is  always  mending  the  holes  that  others 
have  trodden  their  leather  into  along  the  highway  stones  and  dust,  one  gets  a 
habit  of  sympathy  with  the  pilgrims  that  break  down, — perhaps. 

"I  am  an  ass,"  I  said  to  myself;  and  yet  I  went  on  and  on  towards  the 
palace-prison  of  poor  dead  Beatrice. 

I  made  my  way  quickly  into  the  Pescheria,  and  found  the  same  two  hags 
picking  at  the  same  old  rags.  They  looked  up  and  grinned. 

"  Are  you  come  for  that  pretty  maiden  of  yours  ? "  they  said  to  me.  "  Well, 
we  will  have  none  of  her;  she  came  down  the  stairs  as  she  went  up  them;  she 
was  barely  a  second  above-head.  We  would  have  kept  her,  for  she  is  one  of 
those  morsels  that  your  great  churchmen  love;  but  she  would  not  listen;  she 
looked  stupid.  She  went  away  yonder." 

They  pointed  to  the  northwest.  Perhaps,  I  thought,  she  had  been  coming 
to  me.  My  first  impulse  was  to  go  and  see  the  Syrian  miser  in  his  den;  my 
next,  to  leave  him  for  awhile  until  I  found  her,  for  it  was  sunset,  and  night  was 
near  at  hand. 

I  searched  about  the  surrounding  streets,  asking  hither  and  thither;  but  it 
was  not  easy  to  describe  her,  for  in  the  streets  she  had  drawn  her  hood  ove-r 
her  head,  and  there  were  other  girls  in  linen  dresses.  But  I  lighted  on  one  or 
two  who  had  noticed  such  a  figure  pass,  and  by  these  mere  threads  of  guidance 
I  traced  her  to  the  Forum  Romanum,  and  the  Capitol,  and  the  little  dusky 
church  that  covers  the  depths  of  dread  old  Tullianum. 

You  think  of  Peter  and  of  Paul  whenever  you  pass  there;  I  think  of 
Jugurtha  and  Vercingetorix;  they  perished  without  hope.  It  had  been  better 
for  Caesar  to  have  saved  that  noblest  foe,  than  to  have  gone  on  his  knees  up 
yonder  stairs  of  Jupiter  Feretrius. 

But  for  once   I   thought   not   of   Caesar,  not  even  of  Vercingetorix,  this 
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summer  evening  as  the  shadows  deepened,  and  the  bells  for  vespers  tolled;  for 
on  those  steps  of  Ara  Coeli  I  saw  her,  sitting  wearily,  her  whole  frame  drooped 
together  with  the  listlessness  of  bodily  fatigue  and  moral  abandonment. 

There  were  the  brick  arches  that  artists  love,  and  the  mosaic  of  the 
Madonna  above  her  head;  there  was  a  dim  rose  flush  in  the  gloom  from  the 
set  sun;  within  the  church,  choristers  were  chanting  their  lessons;  the  solemn 
strains  and  the  distant  voices  sounded  sad  and  mystical. 

She  was  not  crying,  as  most  girls  would  have  been,  but  her  head  was 
drooped,  and  her  arms  fell  wearily  over  her  knees,  in  an  attitude  which  had  a 
despairing  desolation  in  it,  mute  and  very  deep.  She  must  have  been  very 
tired,  too;  and  as  I  drew  near  to  her  I  saw — for  a  cobbler  looks  first  at  the 
feet— that  one  of  hers  had  bled  a  little,  where  a  stone  had  pierced  through 
the  leather  of  her  poor  worn  shoe. 

Somehow, — because  it  moved  me  professionally,  I  suppose, — that  little  stain 
of  blood  upon  the  stones  touched  me  more  than  the  most  violent  sorrow  and 
peeping  would  have  done. 

She  was  alone  on  the  steps. 

The  place  was  deserted.  With  the  glad  summer-night  at  hand,  Romans 
had  other  sport  than  to  roam  under  the  well-known  pile  of  the  Capitol:  there 
were  blind-cat,  and  many  another  game,  to  play  in  the  wide  squares,  gossip  to 
hear  by  the  cool-sounding  fountain-edge,  figs  and  fish  to  be  eaten  in  great  piles 
at  all  street-corners,  jaunts  out  to  be  made  in  rattling  pony-carts  along  the 
blossoming  Campagna  to  the  wine-house, — a  thousand,  and  ten  thousand  things 
to  do,  rather  than  to  come  to  vespers  in  this  sad  old  church,  or  go  yonder  to 
St.  Joseph  of  the  Carpenters. 

I  went  up  to  her,  and  touched  her  gently:  she  raised  her  head  with  a 
bewildered  look.  "  Is  it  true  ?  "  I  asked  her.  "  Is  it  true  that  your  mother's 
father  has  driven  you  out  so  cruelly  ? " 

"  He  does  not  believe,"  she  said,  simply. 

"  Believe  !     But  you  have  papers  ? " 

"  He  would  not  look  at  them." 

"  But  he  could  be  made,  forced,  obliged,"  I  said,  hotly;  not  so  sure  of  the 
law  as  of  my  own  temper  and  of  my  fierce  fury  against  this  wretched  Syrian  in 
the  Ghetto. 

"  I  would  not  wish  it,"  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  shudder  of  disgust.  "  I  would 
rather  think  that  he  is  right, — that  I  am  nothing  to  him, — that  there  is  some 
mistake.  These  are  the  steps  where  Gracchus  was  struck  down?  " 

"Yes;  and  after  him  Rienzi,"  I  answered  her,  not  wondering  much  at  her 
thinking  of  such  things  at  such  a  moment,  because  I  always  think  of  them 
myself  in  season  and  out  of  it.  "  But  what  did  he  do  ?  what  did  he  say  ?  Was 
he  indeed  brutal  to  you  ?  Tell  me  more." 
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"  It  does  not  matter,"  she  said,  wearily.  "  Yes,  he  was  unkind.  But  then 
he  did  not  believe,  you  know:  so  it  was  natural." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  come  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  went  to  the  Capitol,  to  see  the  Faun." 

"The  Faun!     He  could  not  help  you." 

"  Yes.  It  is  help — it  gives  courage — to  see  those  things  that  one  has  dreamt 
of.  How  he  smiles  !  he  does  not  care  that  Praxiteles  is  dead  !  " 

There  was  a  dreamy  faintness  in  her  voice,  like  the  voice  of  one  light-headed 
from  fever  or  from  want  of  food. 

She  was  so  calm  and  so  dry-eyed,  she  frightened  me.  She  was  all  alone  on 
earth,  and  sixteen  years  old,  and  without  a  roof  to  cover  her  in  all  the  width 
of  Rome,  and  yet  could  talk  of  Gracchus  and  of  Praxiteles  ! 

"What  will  you  do,  my  dear  ?  "  I  said  to  her,  trying  to  draw  her  back  to 
the  perils  of  her  present  place.  "  Shall  I  go  see  this  Syrian  and  try  to  soften 
him  ?  If  he  be  your  mother's  father,  he  must  have  some  sort  of  feeling,  and 
some  right " 

She  shuddered,  and  looked  at  me  with  sad,  strained  eyes.  "  No.  He  called 
my  mother  evil  names.  I  would  not  go  to  him,  not  if  he  begged  me.  And  it 
was  so  vile  there,  so  vile;  and  I  was  so  happy — thinking  I  came  to  Rome  !" 

Then  at  last  she  broke  down  into  a  passion  of  tears,  her  head  bowed  upon 
her  knees.  I  think  her  grief  was  still  much  more  for  Rome  than  for  herself. 
Men  hate  the  tears  of  women:  so  do  I;  yet  I  felt  more  at  ease  to  see  them  then. 

I  touched,  and  tried  to  raise  her. 

The  singing  of  the  choristers  echoed  from  the  church  within;  the  warm 
glow  died;  the  night  fell  quite;  there  were  only  a  stray  dog  and  the  solitary 
figure  of  a  monk, — here  where  the  conquerors  had  used  to  come,  with  clash  of 
arms,  and  loud  rejoicings,  whilst  their  captives  passed  downward  into  the  eternal 
darkness  of  the  Pelasgic  prisons. 

"  Come  with  me,  my  dear,"  I  said  to  her,  for  she  was  so  helpless  now,  and 
so  young  that  she  seemed  nothing  more  than  a  child,  and  I  lost  my  awe  for  her 
as  of  the  awakened  Ariadne.  "  Come  with  me,"  I  said.  "  You  are  sorely 
tired,  and  must  be  wanting  food  too.  I  will  do  you  no  harm;  and  I  have  a 
little,  clean  place,  though  poor;  and  we  can  speak  about  your  trouble  better 
there  than  in  the  street  here.  I  am  Crispin  the  cobbler, — nothing  else.  But 
you  may  trust  me.  Come." 

It  was  some  time  before  she  stilled  herself  and  fully  understood  me,  for 
she  was  stupefied  with  fatigue  and  pain,  and  followed  me,  when  her  passionate 
low  weeping  ceased,  with  the  exhausted  docility  of  a  poor  animal  that  has  been 
overdriven. 

She  was  only  sixteen  years  old;  and  she  had  thought  to  come  to  the  Rome 
of  Octavia  ! 
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I  led  her  almost  in  silence  to  my  home. 

As  you  come  from  Janiculum,  across  the  bridge  of  Pope  Sixtus,  you  may 
see  on  your  right  hand,  high  up  in  the  last  house  wall,  a  window,  with  pots  of 
carnations  on  a  wooden  balcony,  and  bean-flowers  running  up  their  strings 
across  it,  and  it  hangs  brightly  right  above  the  water,  and  any  one  sitting  at  it 
can  look  right  away  up  and  down  the  grand  curves  of  Tiber  upon  either  side, 
with  the  tumble-down  houses  and  the  ancient  temples  jumbled  together  upon 
the  yellow  edges  of  the  shores. 

It  was  the  window  of  my  room.  Of  course  I  was  most  at  home  in  the  open 
air,  but  I  had  to  sleep  somewhere,  and  the  old  marbles  and  the  old  books  that 
I  had  got  together  could  not  lie  out  in  the  rain  of  nights;  so  this  was  my  home, 
and  Pippo,  who  lived  on  the  same  landing,  cooked  for  me;  and  Ersilia,  who 
lived  below,  looked  after  it  for  me;  and  old  blind  Pipistrello,  who  lived  above, 
and  fiddled  so  sweetly  that  all  the  goldfinches  and  nightingales  high  above  in 
the  woods  that  were  Galba's  gardens  strained  their  throats  for  envy,  used  to 
come  and  fiddle  there  sometimes,  with  his  blind  eyes  turned  to  the  yellow 
water,  and  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  Sacred  Island,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Healing. 

To  this  one  room  of  mine  I  took  my  Borghese  Ariadne,  who  had  gained 
human  limbs  and  dragged  them  very  wearily  along.  What  else  could  I  do  ? 
One  could  not  leave  a  girl  like  that  to  go  to  her  death,  or  to  worse  than  death, 
in  the  streets  of  a  city  quite  strange  to  her,  where  she  had  not  a  friend,  and 
only  sought  gods  that  were  dead. 

I  talked  on  to  her  as  we  went,  rambling  nonsense  no  doubt,  a-nd  I  do  not 
think  she  heard  a  word  of  it:  at  least,  she  never  answered;  she  moved  dully 
and  silently,  her  head  drooping,  her  feet  seeming  heavy  as  lead.  As  I  turned 
to  her  on  the  threshold  of  the  house  upon  the  bridge,  she  grew  paler  and  paler, 
stumbled  a  little,  put  out  her  hands  with  a  feeble  gesture,  and  would  have 
fallen  but  for. me.  She  had  grown  giddy,  and  lost  consciousness  from  exhaus- 
tion and  long  fasting  and  being  in  the  sun  all  through  the  hours  of  the  clay. 

Old  Ersilia  was  spinning  in  the  doorway;  she  cried  out  and  came  to  help, — 
a  good  soul  always,  though  of  direful  hot  temper;  between  us  we  bore  her 
within  into  Ersilia's  bed,  and  then  I  left  her  for  a  little  to  the  woman's  care, 
and  stood  troubled  in  the  street  without. 

I  lit  my  pipe.  A  pipe  is  a  pocket  philosopher,  a  truer  one  than  Socrates, 
for  it  never  asks  questions.  Socrates  must  have  been  very  tiresome,  when  one 
thinks  of  it. 

With  the  help  of  the  pipe  I  made  up  my  mind,  and  went  up-stairs  into  my 
chamber. 

It  would  have  looked  a  poor,  bad  place  enough  to  rich  people,  no  doubt;  but 
vet  it  looked  fine  to  the  people  of  my  quarter, — much  too  fine  for  a  vagabond 
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cobbler,  even  when  he  sat  quiet  and  respectable  at  his  stall  and  might  be 
almost  called  a  shoemaker.  For  in  twenty  years'  living,  with  odd  tastes,  and 
many  persons  kind  to  me,  and  ideas  of  a  dwelling-place  different  from  my 
countryfolks, — from  having  travelled  far  and  lived  with  men  sometimes  very 
far  above  me  in  position  of  life, — I  had  collected  things  in  it  that  took  off  for 
me  its  desolateness  and  homeliness  and  made  it  unlike  any  other  room  in  that 
Rione. 

There  were  some  old  German  pipes,  with  mediaeval  potters'  painting  on 
their  bowls,  relics  of  my  old  days  in  Durer's  city;  there  were  little  bits  of 
delicate  French  china,  little  cups  and  figures  and  milk-bowls,  that  women  had 
given  me  in  those  good  times  of  my  youth  and  my  wanderings;  there  were 
three  massive  old  quattrocento  chairs,  with  seats  of  gilded  leather;  there 
were  a  few  old  mezzotinto  prints,  and  some  of  Stefano  della  Bella's  animals, 
that  artists  had  given  me;  there  was  a  grand  old  tarsia  cassone,  too,  that 
Hilarion  had  sent  there  one  day  to  be  kept  for  him,  and  never  had  taken  away 
again;  and  there  were  many  pieces  of  agate  and  cameo,  of  bronze  and  of  marble 
that  I  had  found  myself  in  the  teeming  soil  of  the  Agro  Romano,  as  the  wooden 
plough  of  some  peasant  turned  them  upward,  or  the  browsing  mouth  of  some  ox 
cropped  the  herbage  that  had  hidden  them.  And,  above  all,  I  had  my  armless 
Mercury,  really  and  truly  Greek,  and  almost  as  well  preserved  as  the  Mercury 
of  the  Vatican;  a  very  thoughtful,  doubting  Hermes,  mine,  as  though  he  had 
just  made  woman,  and  in  his  young,  cold  heart  was  sorry  for  her,  as  though 
foreseeing  that  the  fair  and  dark  brothers,  Eros  and  Anteros,  would  one  or 
other  always  conquer  and  bind  her,  so  that  the  wiles  and  ways,  the  facile 
tongue  and  the  unerring  sight,  with  which  he  himself  dowered  her,  would  be 
powerless  to  keep  her  from  slavery  and  from  kissing  the  steel  of  her  chains, 
and  from  most  worshipping  the  one  who  locked  them  fastest  and  made  their 
fetters  surest  with  a  blow. 

That  was,  I  used  to  think,  what  my  Greek  Hermes  thought  of  where  he 
stood,  a  fair,  maimed  thing,  in  the  Pentelic  marble.  Some  said  that  Cephi- 
sodatus  made  him:  for  myself,  I  loved  to  go  yet  higher,  and  believed  that 
Cephisodatus's  mighty  father  did  so.  Anyhow,  it  was  too  good  for  my  little, 
shabby,  dusky,  stone  chamber,  where  it  had  to  be  companioned  with  oil-flasks 
and  wine  flasks,  and  melons  and  cabbages,  and  leather  and  old  shirts,  and  the 
straw  of  Pales's  bedding.  But  when  the  sun  came  in  red  over  the  red  bean- 
flowers  on  the  balcony,  and  touched  his  delicate  and  noble  head,  I  loved  him 
very  dearly,  and  he  gave  a  tender  grace,  of  an  earlier  and  gladder  age  than 
ours,  to  the  old  bare  room  upon  the  river,  and  seemed  to  shed  a  light  about  it 
that  did  not  come  from  the  broad  blue  sky  of  Rome. 

I  had  a  few  other  little  things: — carved  arms,  whose  beauty  made  one  see 
the  whole  woman  that  was  lost;  an  old  Etrurian  bracelet,  bronze,  and  green 
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as  the  mould  that  grows  over  the  tombs  of  peasants  and  of  kings;  a  lamp  with 
a  mouse  upon  it,  that  might  have  shed  light  upon  the  brow  of  Sant"  Agnese 
herself,  kneeling  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  never  daylight  or  moonlight 
came;  a  colossal  head  of  Greek  sculpture,  shattered  from  the  throat  on  some 
day  of  siege  when  the  marble  temples  fell  like  axe-hewn  saplings,  blackened 
and  bruised,  and  cracked  by  fire,  but  with  the  crown  of  flowers  and  of  fruit  still 
fresh  as  though  Glycera  had  just  plucked  them  to  be  mimicked  in  the  Parian 
by  her  lover's  chisel.  These  things  I  had,  and  they  lent  a  grace  to  my  attic; 
and  now  and  then  they  offered  me  gold  for  them,  and  I  ate  my  bit  of  black 
bread  and  refused.  It  was  pleasant  to  feel  that  I,  only  Crispin  the  cobbler,  had 
something  the  world  would  like  to  have  and  could  not,  unless  I  chose. 

Possession  is  the  murderer  of  human  love;  but  of  artistic  love  it  is  the  very 
crown  and  chaplet,  unfading  and  life  renewing. 

Still,  though  I  would  not  sell  my  Hermes,  I  was  a  very  poor  man;  for  in  all 
trades — from  statecraft  to  shoemaking — it  is  he  who  makes  holes,  not  he  who 
mends  them,  that  prospers. 

"  See  how  well  I  fare,"  said  old  Lippo  Fede,  who  is  a  cobbler,  too,  in  another 
Rione,  and  who  one  day  got  warmed  with  wine  and  spoke  incautiously.  "  Look 
you,  Crispin,  whenever  I  sew  up  a  hole  I  slit  another,  just  a  snick  with  a  knife, 
— blacked  over,  and  never  seen  when  the  shoes  go  home.  Eh,  praise  the  saints  ! 
the  selfsame  pair  is  back  upon  my  stall  within  a  fortnight,  and  I  make  my  moan 
over  the  rottenness  of  leather.  But  you,  my  dear,  you  mend  the  hole,  you  see, 
and  never  pierce  a  new  one.  Well  you  may  be  poor  !  Besides,  it  is  not  fair 
to  the  craft;  not  fair  in  any  way.  What  right  have  you  to  mend  shoes  so  that 
people,  seeing  how  yours  wear,  may  get  to  think  the  rest  of  us  a  set  of  cheats 
and  rascals  ?  There  is  no  good  fellowship  in  that,  nor  common  sense,  nor 
brotherhood." 

Thus  Fede. 

You  greater  ones,  who  are  not  shoemakers  or  shoemenders,  but  lawgivers, 
book-writers,  politicians,  philosophers,  logicians,  reformers,  and  all  the  rest,  do 
you  not  find  Humanity  your  Lippo  Fede  ?  "  Do  not  spoil  trade,"  your  brethren 
cry,  when  you  would  fain  be  honest. 

But  I  do  not  drill  holes,  despite  good  Fede's  grumbling  and  reproaches; 
and  so  I  am  poor. 

Yet  I  thought  to  myself, — 

"  A  girl  cannot  cost  much  to  keep,  not  much  more  than  a  couple  of  thrushes, 
I  suppose;  at  least,  to  be  sure,  the  trushes  wear  no  garments:  still  just  for  a 
week  or  two,  till  she  can  look  round  her,  one  would  not  be  ruined.  Into  the 
streets  she  cannot  go,  and  the  convents  would  not  do  for  her.  Instead  of 
entering  Ara  Cceli,  she  went  to  see  the  Faun." 

So  I  thought  to  myself,  and  set  to  work  clearing  away  Pales's  straw  nest, 
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and  the  old  flasks,  and  the  general  litter,  and  smelling  all  the  while  with  hungry 
nostrils  the  fry  that  Pippo  was  frying  for  me,  and  which  I  never  should  taste, — 
at  least,  if  she  could  manage  to  eat  it. 

When  I  had  made  my  room  neat,  which  was  easy  to  me,  because  I  can  turn 
my  hand  to  most  kinds  of  work,  and  see  no  shame  in  any  of  it  when  I  have 
clone  it, — feeling  glad,  I  remember,  to  see  those  scarlet  beans  at  the  casement 
all  so  bravely  flowering  up  their  strings,  because  they  might  please  her  with 
the  sunset-gilded  water  shining  through  their  leaves, — I  went  down  again  to 
Ersilia. 

"Is  she  better?"  I  asked,  and  heard  that  she  was  so.  "Then,  like  a  good 
soul,  take  the  linen  off  my  bed  up  there,"  I  said  to  her,  "  and  put  fresh  linen 
on,  and  let  her  have  that  room  of  mine  for  to-night,  at  any  rate;  and  let  her 
fancy  it  an  empty  room  we  have  here  doing  nothing." 

"You  know  nothing  of  her?"  said  the  old  soul,  suspicious  of  me. 

"  On  my  word,  nothing;  but  I  am  not  afraid.  And  you,  Ersilia,  my  dear, 
you  would  not  have  wished  your  daughter,  had  she  lived,  to  want  a  roof  between 
her  and  the  shame  or  the  starvation  of  the  streets  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Ersilia,  with  her  bright,  fierce  eyes  dimming.  She  had  had  an 
only  child,  and  lost  her  at  sixteen  years  old  of  cholera.  "No;  and  you  have 
a  true  tongue,  Crispin,  and  are  an  honest  man.  But  if  I  do  what  you  want, 
where  will  you  sleep  ?  " 

"  Oh,  anywhere.  Pales  and  I  can  always  find  a  bed  together.  Go  up  and 
get  the  linen  now,  and  take  her  there;  and  do  not  frighten  her,  and  I  will  bring 
her  something  she  can  eat." 

"But  she  is  of  foul  Jew  spawn." 

"  No  more  than  you  or  I,  or  Pales.  The  Jew  disowns  her.  Anyhow,  she 
is  a  girl;  and  the  streets  are  vile." 

"She  is  handsome,"  said  Ersilia,  still  suspicious. 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  her.  Go  up  and  get  the  bed  ready,  dear  Ersilia," 
said  I. 

And  then  I  went  out  and  gossiped  a  little  with  the  people,  so  as  to  turn  their 
hearts  towards  her;  because,  did  they  think  her  of  Jewish  blood,  I  knew  they 
would  hoot  at  her,  to  say  the  least,  and  very  likely  drive  her  out  with  stones, 
or  accuse  her  of  poisoning  the  bright  waters  of  our  fountain. 

But  I  have  had  some  skill  in  managing  the  minds  of  crowds:  it  is  a  mere 
knack,  like  any  other;  it  belongs  to  no  particular  character  or  culture.  Arnold 
of  Brescia  had  it,  and  so  had  Masaniello.  Lamartine  had  it,  and  so  had 
Jack  Cade. 

They  were  all  ready  to  hear,  or  rather  to  scream  questions,  which  is  a 
crowd's  favorite  way  of  hearing,  especially  when  that  crowd  is  three  parts 
female.  The  mere  sight  of  the  tired,  drooping  figure  following  me  across  my 
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threshold  had  been  enough  to  set  them  all  aflame  with  curiosity:  so  small  a 
thing  is  enough  for  us  to  chatter  of,  ten  hours  long,  in  Rome. 

I  set  their  sympathies  for  and  not  against  her,  and  told  a  lie  flatly,  and  said 
there  was  nothing  of  Jewish  blood  in  her,  and  had  no  time  to  do  more,  but  ran 
in  and  got  the  fry  from  Pippo's  kitchen.  Brown  and  golden  it  was,  lovely  as 
a  fry  could  be,  hot  as  hot,  and  seething  and  smoking  in  the  sweetest  manner, 
all  its  little  bubbles  singing  loud;  but  I  covered  it  up,  and  put  a  nice  little  roll 
of  white  bread  and  a  little  fruit  beside  it,  and  put  it  all  into  Ersilia's  hand,  with 
a  glass  of  Lachryma  Christi  from  the  little  dark  hole  in  the  stairs  where  I  keep 
my  wine. 

I  did  not  like  to  go  up  to  her  myself. 

"  Is  she  in  my  room  ?  "  I  asked. 

Ersilia  nodded.  She  was  cross;  she  went  up  into  the  darkness  of  the 
stairway. 

I  smoked  my  pipe  in  Pippo's  kitchen,  to  escape  the  questions  of  the  people; 
for  that  corner  by  the  Repetta  fountain,  and  the  bridge  itself,  were  growing  full 
and  resonant  with  voices  as  the  evening  coolness  came. 

Pippo,  who  was  always  deaf,  and  was  then  busy  getting  ready  a  supper  to 
go  across  in  a  tin  dish  to  a  plump  priest,  had  heard  nothing,  and  so  asked 
nothing.  I  was  not  willing  that  he  should  hear.  Pippo  was  the  best  of  souls, 
but  a  devout  believer  to  whom  Jews  and  heretics  were  lower  than  the  garbage- 
seeking  swine.  Pippo  fried  his  cutlets  by  the  saints'  grace,  and  kept  nigh  two 
hundred  days  out  of  each  year  holy,  by  snoring  through  them  and  drinking 
a  little  more  than  ordinary. 

In  half  an  hour's  time  Ersilia  came  down  the  stairs  again:  the  plate  was 
emptied. 

"  That  looks  well,"  said  I,  cheerfully.  "  She  has  got  back  her  appetite  at 
least." 

"  Nay,  not  a  bit  did  she  touch.  She  ate  the  fruit;  I  ate  the  fritter.  It  were 
a  shame  to  waste  good  food  the  good  saints  give  !  "  said  Ersilia,  and  expected 
me  to  be  pleased.  I  ! — who  was  hungry  as  a  peasant's  donkey,  and  could  not 
for  shame's  sake  ask  Pippo  for  another  supper.  Besides,  his  charcoal  was 
gone  out,  all  its  live  ashes  being  shovelled  into  the  tin  box  to  keep  his  reverence's 
platter  warm. 

"She  ate  nothing  !"  I  said,  ruefully.     And,  indeed,  it  was  hard  upon  me. 

"  The  saints  will  remember  it  to  you,  just  as  well  as  though  she  had  eaten 
it,"  said  Ersilia,  with  a  gleam  of  humor  in  her  eyes.  "  It  was  more  fit  for  me. 
She  picked  a  little  of  the  fruit,  bird-like,  being  thirsty.  I  think  she  has  got 
fever." 

"  You  will  not  leave  her  alone  ? "  I  begged,  and  felt  that  the  sharp,  honest 
soul  was  worth  a  hundred  fries  and  fritters. 
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Ersilia  nodded. 

"  Oh,  for  the  matter  of  that,  they  want  nothing  in  fever;  they  lie  like  stocks 
and  stones.  But  I  will  see  to  her.  Where  do  you  sleep  to-night  yourself  ?  " 

"I  shall  do  well  anywhere, — with  Pales!"  I  answered,  and  walked  out, 
knowing  they  would  only  laugh  at  me  for  being  so  anxious  about  a  stray  strange 
girl, — I,  an  old  man  and  past  all  follies  of  the  heart  and  fancy. 

Pales  was  sitting,  bolt  upright,  and  with  a  shrewd  and  anxious  face,  beside 
the  stall,  for  it  was  past  her  hour  to  be  released:  at  sunset  she  and  I  were 
always  drinking  and  eating  cosily  in  some  nook  if  it  were  bad  weather,  or  off 
rambling  beyond  the  gates  along  the  broad  green  level  if  it  were  fair.  Pales 
detested  change  of  any  kind:  there  is  no  more  conservative  politician  than 
a  dog. 

But  to-night  I  only  gave  her  leave  to  go  away  and  hunt  her  cats  or  meet 
her  lovers,  as  she  chose,  within  the  length  of  the  street  and  bridge,  and  sat 
down  myself  to  my  board. 

"I  must  finish  Padre  Trillo's  shoes,"  I  said  to  my  neighbors,  and  stitched 
away  at  them,  and  kept  my  pipe  in  my  mouth  to  escape  gossiping,  with  the 
little  oil  lamp  swinging  to  and  fro  on  its  cord  under  my  awning,  and  the  people 
coming  and  going,  with  its  light  upon  their  faces. 

"  He  is  in  one  of  his  queer  moods,"  they  said  to  one  another,  passing  me. 
It  is  of  use  to  have  a  reputation  for  queerness:  it  gains  one  many  solitary 
moments  of  peace. 

Meanwhile  the  night  drew  on,  and  the  bean-flowers  before  my  window  up 
on  high  lost  their  color  in  the  moonlight. 

I  wondered  what  my  Hermes  thought  of  the  new  form  that  he  gazed  upon, 
— he  who  made  woman. 

Have  you  never  known  what  it  is  to  believe  in  the  thoughts  of  a  statue  ? 
You  have  never  lived  with  marble,  then, — marble  that  speaks  to  you  like  a 
living  thing,  only  that  is  so  much  greater  than  any  living  thing  ever  was  ! 

I  worked  half  the  night  at  Padre  Trillo's  shoes.  He  was  a  heavy  man,  who 
trod  heavily;  and  there  was  much  to  be  done  to  them.  The  people  cleared 
away  one  by  one,  little  by  little,  till  all  the  gay,  mirthful,  dancing,  love-making, 
wine-drinking  little  groups  were  broken  up  and  gone,  and  one  began  to  hear 
in  the  stillness  the  singing  of  the  nightingales  up  on  high,  where  the  woods  and 
gardens  were,  and  the  boughs  still  rustled  that  saw  Tasso  die. 

When  I  had  driven  in  the  last  brass  nail,  there  was  no  sound  at  all  but  of 
their  distant  singing,  and  of  the  falling  of  the  fountain  near  at  hand.  It  was 
an  hour  past  midnight,  the  hour,  you  know,  when  the  buried  and  forgotten 
gods  arise,  they  say,  and  pass  through  Rome,  weeping,  bound  together  by 
fetters  of  dead  leaves. 

I  laid  myself  down  upon  my  plank,  with  Pales  curled  beneath  it,  and  fell 
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asleep:  I  dreamed  of  other  lives  than  this,  and  in  my  dreams  the  nightingales 
sorrowing  for  Itys,  and  the  Faun  in  the  fountain-water  piping  of  dead  days, 
mingled  themselves  together,  and  told  me  many  things. 

But  who  cares  what  they  said,  or  would  believe  ?  These  are  only  brown 
birds  and  perished  fables:  so  you  say  !  And  I  am  only  Crispino  the  cobbler, 
stitching  at  old  leather  for  old  Rome. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WAKING,  the  Faun  was  silent,  and  the  nightingales,  if  they  were  not  silent, 
had  all  their  voices  drowned  in  the  loud  chorus  of  all  the  other  birds,  which 
had  been  sound  asleep  all  night,  and  now  fluttered  into  joyousness  and  move- 
ment, with  the  coming  of  the  day,  among  the  myrtle-  and  the  ilex-leaves  in  the 
monastic  gardens  up  yonder  upon  the  Golden  Hill. 

Waking,  I  woke  cramped,  of  course,  and  cold,  and  with  the  smell  of  the 
dying  lamp-wick  in  my  nostrils,  and  the  broad  rosy  flush  of  the  sky  like 
the  glory  of  the  last  judgment  above  my  head. 

Waking,  I  wondered  a  moment,  then  looked  up  at  my  own  window,  where 
the  bean-flowers  were,  and  remembered  why  I  was  there,  and  thus,  with  Pales 
crouching  in  her  straw  and  yawning,  and  the  fountain  so  near  to  us  both. 

Waking,  I  yawned  like  Pales,  and  shook  myself,  and  dipped  my  head  in  a 
pailful  of  the  fountain-water,  and  looked,  as  I  always  look  at  daybreak,  down 
the  beautiful  golden  surface  of  the  river,  where  it  is  all  so  calm  and  stirless, 
and  the  great  black  shadows  lie  so  still,  and  the  sails  of  the  boats  droop  idle, 
and  the  ruined  temples  shine  golden  in  the  morning  light. 

Every  one  still  was  sleeping.  It  was  not  yet  five  by  the  clocks.  Sweet  clear- 
toned  bells  were  pealing  from  the  churches  down  the  shores;  and  they  and 
the  call  of  a  fisherman  setting  his  girella  in  the  sweep  of  the  current,  and  the 
murmurs  of  the  water  rippling  and  falling,  and  the  song  of  the  thrushes  and 
the  woodlarks  in  the  thickets,  were  the  only  sounds  there  were. 

The  day  was  still  so  young  that  no  one  was  astir.  I  sat  down  and  stitched 
at  those  big  boots  of  the  butcher;  but  very  soon  I  saw  Ersilia  with  a  mop  in 
her  hand,  and  a  pail:  she  came  to  get  the  fountain-water. 

"  Your  precious  waif  and  stray  is  in  high  fever,"  she  said  to  me,  with  that 
pleasure  in  bad  news  which  your  true  gossip  always  takes;  "begins  to  say 
nonsense,  and  all  that;  a  heavy  stupid  fever.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done;  I 
did  not  like  to  send  her  to  hospital  without  your  word,  but " 

"  I  will  go  find  an  apothecary,"  said  I,  and  went  and  found  one,  seeking  an 
old  man,  as  old  as  I  myself,  whom  I  knew  well. 
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"  What  little  she  costs  shall  be  my  charge,"  I  told  Ersilia,  when  I  returned, 
and  put  a  new  little  piece  or  two  of  money  in  her  hand,  because  money  is  more 
eloquent  than  all  your  poets,  preachers,  or  philosophers,  and  has  the  only 
tongue  that,  strange  to  no  one,  needs  no  dictionary  to  explain  it  to  the  simplest 
unlearned  soul. 

The  apothecary  said  it  was  not  dangerous,  but  might  be  long;  it  was  the 
common  fever  of  the  city, — tedious  and  wearisome  rather  than  very  perilous 
to  life.  It  seemed  she  was  always  talking  of  Rome  in  a  faint  delirious  way, 
and  had  a  fancy  that  she  had  been  brought  there  for  martyrdom;  only  not 
martyrdom  for  Christ's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  old  dead  gods  that  every 
one  else  had  abandoned,  whilst  she  herself  to  them  was  faithful. 

"  An  odd  fancy,"  said  the  apothecary,  taking  snuff. 

To  me  it  did  not  seem  so  odd;  /half  believed  in  them;  only  it  did  not  do 
to  say  so  with  Canon  Silvio's  and  Padre  Trillo's  shoes  just  taken  home,  and 
good  coins  paid  me  for  them. 

So  she  lay  sick  there,  whilst  I  stitched  leather  more  steadily  than  ever 
I  had  done  in  all  my  life,  and  Pales,  who  disliked  the  turn  that  things  had 
taken,  almost  split  her  triangle  of  a  black  mouth  with  yawning. 

"You  make  a  rod  for  your  back,  Crispin,"  said  my  friend  Pippo,  the  cook. 

"You  make  a  clog  for  your  hoof,  Crispin,"  said  my  friend  Tino,  the  tinker. 

"  You  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  Crispin,"  said  all  my  neighbors  of  the  Ponte 
Sisto  corner,  and  the  fishers  watching  their  nets  in  the  stream;  and,  what  was 
worse,  the  curved  mouth  of  my  Hermes  said  it  likewise.  Only  the  Faun  in  the 
fountain-water  said,  "When  men  are  fools,  then  only  are  they  wise;  "  and  that 
little  voice  that  lives  in  us,  and  must  be  destined  to  live  after  us,  I  think,  said 
very  clearly  to  me,  "  What  matter  being  a  fool — in  others'  eyes — if  only  thou 
dost  right  ?  " 

I  might  be  doing  foolishly.  I  could  not  well  be  doing  wrong.  As  for  the 
rod  and  as  for  the  clog,  he  has  them  both  who  once  admits  into  him  any  human 
affection.  But  without  the  rod  we  are  hard  and  selfish,  and  without  the  clog 
we  are  idle  as  feathers  on  the  wind. 

Still,  a  fool  I  was:  that  all  people  around  the  Ponte  Sisto,  and  in  the 
Quarter  of  the  Tanners,  and  all  the  fisher-folk  down  both  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
were  agreed;  but  they  liked  me  the  more  because  they  could  laugh  at  me. 
To  be  lowered  in  your  neighbor's  estimation  is  to  be  heightened  in  his  love. 

Such  a  fool !  to  turn  out  of  a  good  chamber,  and  eat  sparsely,  and  sleep 
with  the  dog,  and  pay  a  doctor's  fees,  and  stitch,  stitch,  stitch,  to  buy  ice,  and 
fruit,  and  so  forth,  all  for  a  stray  girl,  come  from  the  Lord  knows  where, 
and  of  no  more  kin  to  me  (if  I  were  to  be  believed)  than  the  human  dust 
of  the  Appian  Way,  or  the  long-fleeced  goats  coming  tinkling  at  dawn  through 
the  streets  !  "  Eh,  such  a  fool  !  "  said  the  men  and  the  women  standing 
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about  the  house-doors,  and  under  the  wine-sellers'  withered  green  boughs, 
and  beside  the  bright  water  splashing  out  of  the  lions'  mouths  at  our  own 
fountain. 

I  let  them  say  their  say,  and  sat  at  my  stall;  and  the  girl  on  high,  with 
Hermes  and  the  bean-flowers,  meanwhile,  was  ill,  as  was  only  to  be  looked  for 
after  her  fatigue,  and  the  hot  sun,  and  the  pain  that  had  met  her  at  the  close 
of  her  weary  travel. 

"  There  was  the  hospital,"  they  said. 

Yes,  there  was,  no  doubt;  and  I  would  speak  reverently  of  all  such  places; 
but  one  would  not  wish  to  die  in  one  all  the  same;  and,  besides,  I  had  loved 
women,  and  lost  them;  I  knew  what  their  fancies  are,  and  how  they  shrink 
from  things, — quite  little  things,  that  men  would  laugh  at,  or  would  altogether 
disregard,  but  which  to  them  are  as  torments  of  Antinora. 

So  I  sat  on  at  my  stall  through  the  fierce  summer  weather;  and  she  lay  ill 
up  yonder  behind  the  scarlet  blossoms  of  my  bean-flowers. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  say  that  it  did  not  cost  me  a  good  deal.  Everything 
costs  to  the  poor,  and  costs  twice  what  the  rich  would  give  for  it.  But  I  had  a. 
little  money  put  away  in  an  old  stocking,  in  that  cupboard  in  the  wall  where 
the  wine  was;  and  then,  after  all,  no  man  need  spend  much  on  himself  unless 
he  chooses. 

Whose  business  was  it  if  I  smoked  but  once  a  day  at  sunset,  or  if  I  troubled 
Pippo  no  more  to  fry  for  me  ?  Smoking  is  dry  work  for  the  throat  in  warm 
weather;  and  a  hunch  of  bread  with  a  little  wine  may  suffice  for  any  mortal 
whose  paunch  is  not  his  god. 

Anyhow,  she  lay  ill  up  there,  and  I  did  what  I  could  for  her,  stitching  down 
below.  Ersilia  was  a  good  soul,  and  full  of  kindliness;  but  charity  is  a  flower 
not  naturally  of  earthly  growth,  and  it  needs  manuring  with  a  promise  of  profit. 

I  do  not  think  Ersilia  left  to  herself  would  have  been  at  all  unkind,  but  she 
would  have  been  perfectly  certain  of  the  excellence  of  hospitals  and  the  superior 
chances  of  life  in  them,  and  would  have  acted  on  her  certainty  with  perfect 
honesty  of  intent;  for  people  are  always  most  honest  when  they  are  in  any 
sincere  fear  for  themselves. 

The  fever  was  very  tedious,  and  the  city  grew  very  hot  with  the  heavy, 
drowsy,  sickly  heat  of  the  midsummer-time;  and  the  poor  child  lay  there, 
parching  and  weary,  and  sleeping  very  little,  they  told  me,  with  the  glaring  sun 
beating  all  day  long  at  the  closed  shutters  of  the  room,  and  getting  through 
the  crevices,  and  burning  in  upon  her. 

Once,  as  I  thought  was  my  duty,  I  betook  myself  down  to  the  Ghetto,  and 
saw  the  old  man  Ben  Sulim.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt,  fierce-eyed  man,  who  had 
been  handsome  most  likely  in  his  youth,  but  was  hungry-looking  as  any  vulture 
and  savage-looking  as  any  wolf.  He  was  in  a  miserable  attic  strewn  with  rusty 
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dusty  odds  and  ends  of  things  that  he  had  bought  from  rag-pickers  and  beggars; 
they  said  that  was  his  trade. 

I  told  her  tale  and  mine  with  such  eloquence,  in  hope  to  move  him, — though 
he  looked  a  brute, — as  I  could  command  to  my  usage.  He  heard  in  silence, 
rubbing  up  an  old  iron  lock  red  with  rust;  then  showed  his  teeth  as  wolves  do. 

"  My  daughter  was  a  wanton,"  he  said.  "  Her  daughter — if  there  be  one — 
may  go  and  be  the  like,  for  me.  Get  you  gone,  whoever  you  are.  I  am  poor, 
very  poor,  as  you  see;  but  were  I  rich  with  all  the  riches  of  Solomon,  the  maiden 
— if  she  be  one — should  starve  for  me.  I  have  spoken." 

Then  he  glowered  upon  me  with  his  impenetrable  eyes,  and  turned  his  back, 
still  rubbing  at  his  rusty  lock.  Brutality,  poverty,  wretchedness, — who  would 
not  deem  her  best  saved  from  such  a  triad  ?  I  hurled  a  few  unsavory  words  at 
him,  and  told  him  his  threshold  was  accursed,  and  departed:  his  mercy  would 
have  been  more  cruel  than  his  cruelty. 

I  went  and  bathed  in  the  open  baths  of  the  Tiber,  to  be  purified  after  all 
that  beastliness.  Come  what  might  to  her,  anything  would  be  better  than  life 
with  such  a  one  as  he. 

It  was  a  hot  evening;  I  splashed  and  plunged,  Pales  with  me;  the  water  was 
yellow  and  scarcely  cool;  still,  it  was  water,  and  so  allured  me.  The  moon 
was  up  when  I  returned  to  my  corner  by  the  Ponte  Sisto.  My  window  above 
the  bridge  stood  open,  of  course;  Ersilia  put  her  head  out  of  it.  "  She  is  much 
better:  she  is  safe  to  live,"  she  cried  to  me. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  her?"  I  said  to  Pales.  Pales  stuck  her  tail  out 
stiffly;  she  was  not  interested:  if  it  had  been  a  cat,  indeed 

Pales  had  been  born  in  a  wine-cart,  and  had  at  that  time  a  lover  in  a  public 
letter-writer's  dog,  and  knew  the  world,  and  knew  that  your  wise  man  does  not 
bestir  himself  about  another's  fate,  unless  to  lift  its  burden  off  his  own. 

But  I  have  never  been  a  wise  man, — or  I  had  not  now  been  stitching  boots 
and  shoes  for  the  tired  feet  of  the  Roman  plebs. 

One  day  as  I  was  working, — it  was  very  early  morning,  and  Pales  and  I 
and  the  Faun  in  the  water  were  all  alone, — two  slender  hands  were  laid  upon 
my  stall,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  her,  just  as  I  had  seen  her  that  day,  when  I 
dreamed  of  my  Ariadne  of  Borghese, — clad  just  the  same,  and  looking  just  the 
same,  only  she  had  no  flowers  in  her  hands,  and  had  the  pallor  of  illness  on 
her  face. 

Her  eyes  were  wet  with  tears. 

"  I  have  come  to  thank  you,"  she  said,  very  low.  "  Only  I  cannot  thank 
you— ever.  You  have  been  so  good.  I  do  not  know  what  to  say.  And  I  have 
nothing " 

"There  is  no  need  to  say,"  I  answered,  almost  roughly.  "And  Ersilia  was 
to  tell  you  nothing.  I  mean — an  empty  room  there  doing  no  good  to  any  one 
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— and  you  are  well  now.  Should  you  be  out  like  this  ?  you  cannot  be  very 
strong  ! " 

"  I  awoke  at  daybreak,  and  I  could  not  rest  longer  without  coming  to  you; 
Ersilia  would  not  let  me  leave  the  room  before;  you  have  been  all  so  good — 
so  good — and  I " 

"There  has  been  but  little  goodness:  had  there  been  less  we  had  been 
brutes.  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  strong  enough  to  stand  ?  Sit  here  !  " 

I  drew  my  bench  out  for  her,  and  she  sank  down  on  it.  For  me,  I  was 
stupefied  by  the  loveliness  of  her,  and  her  likeness  to  that  Borghese  bronze. 

"  You  should  be  with  them  there  in  that  cool  green  place, — you  and  Psyche; 
only  Bacchus  should  never  come  near  to  you,  nor  Theseus  either,"  I  murmured 
to  myself.  She  lifted  her  head  in  surprise,  thinking  me  mad,  no  doubt,  or 
else  not  understanding,  probably;  for  indeed  how  should  she  have  understood  ? 

She  had  a  little  tumbled  paper  in  her  hand,  which  she  put  out  to  me. 

"  This  is  the  receipt  I  had  given  me:  they  were  to  send  such  few  things  as 
I  had.  Could  you  ask  for  me  ?  There  is  not  much,  save  some  busts  of  my 
father's:  they  might  sell,  and  pay  what  is  owing  all  this  time.  How  long  is  it 
that  I  have  been  ill  ?  Ersilia  would  not  say." 

"  Oh,  a  few  weeks.  This  is  midsummer,  and  you  will  suffer  from  the  heat," 
I  answered  her.  "  Yes,  I  will  go  and  ask  after  your  things;  but  as  for  payment, 

— the  room  was  empty,  and  Ersilia,  I  am  sure,  would  never  wish My 

dear,  she  lost  a  daughter  of  your  age." 

A  certain  proud  shadow  stole  over  her  face. 

"  And  I  am  grateful.  Do  not  think  I  want  to  acquit  so  great  a  debt  as  that. 
I  only  hope  to  pay  the  money  it  has  cost.  That  can  make  no  difference  in 
one's  heart.  I  say  it  very  badly;  but  you  know  what  it  is  I  mean." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know.     Pales,  be  silent." 

"The  room  is  your  room;  that  Ersilia  told  me,"  she  said,  with  the  color 
rising  up  over  her  brow.  "  I  cannot  bear  to  be  so  much  trouble:  I  wish  to  go 
away.  I  will  try  and  keep  myself.  I  can  make  little  things  in  clay.  I  might 
help  sculptors " 

"  My  dear,  go  back  to  my  room,  since  you  will  have  it  that  it  is  mine,  and 
do  not  pain  us  all  by  taking  flight  like  this,"  I  said  to  her,  feeling  like  a  fool, 
not  knowing  what  to  say,  and  deafened  with  the  jealous  noise  of  Pales.  "  I  will 
go  and  get  your  things  when  I  have  done  this  pair  of  boots;  and  do  you  rest, 
and  then  in  the  evening  I  will  bring  them  to  you,  and  we  will  talk.  But  have 
no  fear:  the  gods  love  youth:  and  we  are  all  your  friends." 

She  thanked  me  once  more  with  the  loveliest  smile,  like  sunrise  illumining 
the  sadness  of  her  face,  then  went,  with  an  obedience  I  could  not  have  looked 
for,  away  to  the  corner  of  the  bridge  and  into  the  darkness  of  Ersilia's  door- 
way. 
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I  had  been  anxious  to  have  her  well  away  before  all  the  young  peasants 
trooped  in  from  the  Janiculan  with  their  market-fruits  and  greenery,  and  before 
two  or  three  students  who  dwelt  upon  the  bridge  should  come  out  on  their 
morning  stroll  to  the  academies.  There  was  no  harm  in  any  of  these  lads;  but 
they  were  lads;  and  she  was  the  living  image  of  that  Ariadne  away  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Borghese  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  green  ilex  woods. 

I  stitched  on  manfully  at  the  boots;  they  belonged  to  the  blacksmith  round 
the  corner. 

Why  is  a  blacksmith  always  a  half-heroic  and  even  almost  poetic  person, 
and  a  cobbler  always  more  or  less  absurd  ? 

Is  it  viler  to  shoe  men  than  horses  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  grim  divinity  of 
Hephaestus  and  Mulciber  has  given  a  sort  of  grandeur  forever  to  the  anvil  and 
the  forge  ?  Or  is  it  because  great  Lysippus  was  a  blacksmith  ?  and  because  it 
was  a  cobbler  that  set  the  murderers  on  Cicero  ?  You  may  make  a  shoeing- 
smith  a  very  Odysseus  or  Hector  in  your  poem,  and  no  one  will  laugh  at  you 
or  your  picture;  but  your  human  shoemaker  is  always  beneath  contempt:  it  is 
very  unjust. 

There  was  a  crashing  and  jingling  confusion  of  sounds,  and  a  clatter  of 
restless  horses'  hoofs  upon  uneven  stones. 

"  I  turned  out  of  my  way  to  say  farewell  to  you,  Crispin,"  said  the  sweet 
melodious  voice  of  Hilarion  on  my  ear.  "  No,  there  is  nothing  the  matter,  and 
it  is  never  too  warm  for  me;  but  the  fancy  came  to  us  an  hour  or  so  ago.  I 
shall  be  back — ah,  who  knows  when  ?  When  they  unearth  any  fresh  nymph 
from  my  fields.  Go  up  to  the  villa  when  you  will,  and  how  you  will;  go  and 
stay  there  all  summer  through,  as  though  I  were  there.  But  you  must  be  at 
your  corner  when  I  come,  or  Rome  will  not  be  Rome.  It  could  better  lose  the 
Faun  from  the  Capitol  than  the  Faun  of  your  fountain." 

He  leaned  downwards  and  shook  my  hands.  The  horses  sprang  forward, 
angry  at  the  noise  of  the  water;  in  a  moment  he  had  both  come  and  gone.  The 
black-browed  singer,  who  was  his  latest  fancy,  was  beside  him:  they  swept  on 
and  left  me  there. 

Only  a  few  days  before,  he  had  spoken  of  passing  all  the  summer  in  his 
beautiful  home  under  Soracte;  had  planned  a  thousand  excursions  and  excava- 
tions; it  had  been  ascertained  that  his  villa  of  Daila  was  on  the  site  of  what 
had  once  been  a  country-seat  of  Petronius  Arbiter;  he  had  undertaken. excava- 
tions on  a  large  scale  in  its  vineyards;  a  few  days  before  they  had  found  a 
broken  but  very  lovely  marble  of  the  nymph  Canens,  and  he  was  eager  to  lay 
bare  the  earth  for  more  treasures;  he  had  insisted  with  his  charming  imperious 
way  that  I  should  spend  all  the  summer  and  vintage  months  with  him;  he  had 
meant  to  banish  women,  to  be  alone,  to  translate  the  songs  of  the  Greek  of 
Gadarene,  to  write  a  poem  upon  the  necklace  of  Eriphyte;  and  now  he  was  gone. 
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For  myself,  I  was  sorrowful:  Hilarion  to  me  was  both  a  solace  and  delight. 
Looking  up  at  the  bean-flowers  above  the  bridge,  I  was  glad.  For  she,  up 
yonder,  was  fairer  than  that  nymph  Canens  whom  he  had  unearthed  from  his 
fields  beneath  Soracte;  and  he 

It  was  many  years  since  I  had  first  met  Hilarion.  When  I  had  seen  him 
first  he  had  been  only  a  most  lovely  boy, — beautiful  as  any  whom  Mennirmus 
and  Theognis  delighted  to  sing  of  in  their  odes. 

It  was  in  an  earlier  time,  just  before  I  had  ceased  wandering  about,  and, 
being  smitten  with  that  homesickness  at  sight  of  the  Madonnina  of  old  Mino, 
had  come  to  set  up  my  stall  to  Crispin-Crispianus. 

It  happened  thus. 

There  was  a  plague  in  the  city  of  Paris;  the  cholera  killed  its  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands.  The  gay  spring  and  midsummer  months  were  made 
ghastly  by  it,  and  in  the  open-air  theatre,  where  the  comedians  I  then  belonged 
to  were  acting  and  singing  merrily  enough  for  the  meagerest  pittance,  night 
after  night  some  workman  or  student  or  sewing-girl  would  be  seized  with  the 
pangs  of  the  dire  disease  as  they  sat  and  laughed  there,  chewing  a  peach,  or 
smelling  a  knot  of  jasmine,  and  would  be  carried  out  of  the  place,  neither  to 
laugh  nor  to  weep  any  more. 

There  were  burning  drought  and  hideous  sickness,  and  people  talked  wildly 
of  poisoned  wells,  and  suspected  foul  faith  everywhere,  as  they  will  in  the  fear 
of  contagion  and  in  the  contagion  of  fear.  I  did  what  I  could:  it  was  not 
much:  the  silence  of  death  made  itself  felt  everywhere;  one  used  to  look  in  a 
sort  of  infuriated  despair  down  the  Seine — that  had  shrunk  from  its  yellow 
banks — and  think  of  Tiber  and  our  Sacred  Island,  and  wonder  where  the  old 
fair  days  had  gone,  when  in  this  kind  of  misery  the  cities  could  pray  to  Zeus, 
and  believe  that  they  beheld  him  bring  health  and  mercy  as  the  golden  serpent 
crept  from  sea  to  shore. 

One  night,  in  the  height  of  the  plague,  going  along,  as  the  moon  had  risen, 
where  the  street  was  solitary,  I  met  a  man  carrying  a  woman  in  his  arms. 

He  cried  aloud  to  me,  and  I  went  to  him. 

"  It  seized  her  a  little  while  ago,"  he  said  to  me.  "  We  were  in  the  opera- 
house;  my  horses  and  servants  had  not  come;  no  one  would  touch  her.  Help 
me  to  get  her  home, — if  you  have  no  fear." 

I  had  no  fear.  I  helped  him  to  carry  her.  She  was  perhaps  twenty  years 
of  age;  not  more.  She  was  already  livid  and  unconscious,  though  she  writhed 
and  moaned.  She  was  a  very  pretty  pink  and  white  thing,  and  the  jewels  on 
her  sparkled  and  seemed  to  laugh  horribly  in  the  moonlight. 

He  was  a  youth,  not  more  than  twenty  himself,  if  so  much;  tall,  and  fair, 
and  beautiful,  with  something  imperious  and  tired  on  his  face  already. 

The  streets  were  empty,  though  a  few  folks  like  him  were  of  the  Decame- 
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rone  temper,  and  went  to  song  and  feast  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  death ; 
yet  these  were  few,  and  carriages  were  rarely  met,  because  so  many  had  fled 
out  of  the  doomed  city. 

We  bore  her  between  us  as  best  we  might  to  where  she  lived, — it  was  not 
very  far, — a  great  place,  in  which  she  had  several  rooms,  luxurious,  and  full 
of  scattered,  useless  riches,  such  as  young  men  lavish  on  such  women  as  she 
was.  The  chambers  were  decorated  in  the  taste  of  Paris,  light  and  white, 
silver  and  golden. 

We  laid  her  down  upon  her  delicate  bed.  I  remember  it  was  all  curtained 
with  white  satin  embroidered  with  pale  roses,  and  above  it  hung  a  little  Love — 
laughing.  There  were  lamps  burning,  and  a  heavy  sweet  smell  upon  the  air 
from  jars  of  lilies  and  of  hothouse  flowers. 

I  left  him  with  her,  and  ran  for  aid.  When  I  found  a  doctor,  and  took  him 
up  the  stairs,  with  one  glance  he  saw  death  written  there.  He  tried  his  reme- 
dies, but  without  any  hope  in  their  power.  He,  like  all  men  in  that  season,  had 
grown  used  to  seeing  human  bodies  drop  like  swarms  of  stifled  bees.  In  less 
than  an  hour  the  girl  lay  dead,  gray  and  dusky  and  swollen  under  her  blossom- 
ing roses  and  her  laughing  Love.  She  died  horribly,  in  short  but  mortal  agony, 
and  rather  like  a  poisoned  rat  than  like  a  human  creature. 

All  the  while  her  young  lover  watched  her  with  little  emotion:  he  seemed 
rather  curious  than  pained.  He  was  a  beautiful  boy, — hardly  more  than 
eighteen;  but  no  cynic  of  eighty  years  could  have  been  colder  before  that 
death-bed  than  he  was. 

There  was  no  farewell  even  between  them  in  her  intervals  of  consciousness. 
She  had  only  muttered  curses  on  her  pain,  and  he  had  only  said,  "  Poor  Lilas  ! " 
as  carelessly  almost  as  a  heartless  man  might  say  a  word  passing  a  dying  horse 
by  the  wayside. 

When  she  was  quite  dead,  he  rose  and  offered  me  his  hand. 

"  You  have  been  so  good  !  How  can  I  thank  you  ?  To  bear  such  a  scene, 
and  for  a  stranger.  In  your  place,  I  think,  I  should  have  refused.  She  is  dead, 
you  see.  Poor  Lilas  ! — an  hour  ago  laughing  at  the  theatre,  and  counting  on 
having  a  big  emerald  she  had  screamed  for  in  the  morning.  It  is  droll,  you 
know:  no  religion  of  any  kind  could  explain  that.  If  ever  one  doubted  that 
death  is  an  end  of  all  things,  one  would  know  it  seeing  such  women  as  these 
die.  Think  of  heaven  or  hell  for  Lilas  !  it  is  making  a  midge  a  giant.  She 
was  munching  sweetmeats  an  hour  ago,  and  teasing  me  for  emeralds, — and 
there  she  is  now,  'an  immortal  soul '  in  their  jargon.  Look,  Love  laughs;  well 
he  may.  Her  eternity  must  be  about  as  good  a  jest  as  his." 

He  spoke  rather  with  indifference  than  levity.  A  diamond  flower-spray  had 
fallen  off  her  bosom  on  the  bed.  He  took  it  up  and  tossed  it  in  his  hand. 

"  That  was  the  price  of  the  soul.     Let  it  be  buried  with  her,  as  the  Etrus- 
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cans  buried  toys  with  their  children.  Come  away.  The  surgeon  will  send  the 
women,  and  she  has  no  beauty  to  show  us  now " 

"  You  will  leave  her  here  alone  !  "  I  said,  in  disgust  at  this  boy  so  beautiful 
and  so  brutal. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  said,  dreamily.  "  It  is  only  a  dead  butterfly.  There  was 
no  harm  in  her,  and  no  good.  She  was  a  pretty  animal,  with  a  sleek  skin  and 
an  insatiable  appetite.  Nature  made  her, — which  was  a  pity,  perhaps;  and 
Nature  has  unmade  her, — which  is  no  pity  whatever,  though  you  seem  to  think 
so.  What  is  she  to  me  ?  I  only  saw  her  first  three  months  since,  here  in  Paris. 
Her  own  Love  laughs:  why  should  any  one  weep?  Come  away:  there  are 
the  women,  and  she  is  ugly  to  look  on,— all  in  an  hour,  you  see  !  " 

He  took  me  with  him  through  various  rooms  into  one  which  looked  down 
on  a  garden:  we  saw  the  stars  through  the  lace-hung  windows;  there  was  a  rich 
supper  on  the  table,  and  lights  were  burning. 

He  poured  out  wine  and  pushed  it  to  me.  and  sat  down  and  drank  himself. 

I  refused  it.  I  thought  he  gave  it  me  because  I  seemed  a  low  fellow  to 
him,  and  the  kind  of  man  to  be  paid  for  service. 

"  Why  do  you  not  drink?"  he  said,  impatiently.  "It  is  good  wine, — my 
wine, — if  you  are  doubting  that." 

"  Death  and  wine  do  not  go  together,  though  the  Etruscans  thought  they 
did,"  I  answered  him,  bluntly.  "  And  I  will  take  my  leave  of  you.  I  cannot 
see  a  woman  die,  and  laugh, — if  you  can." 

"  Have  I  laughed  ?  I  think  not.  As  for  a  woman, — Lilas  was  not  a  woman. 
She  was  a  pretty  cat,  a  little  sleek  beast  of  prey,  a  ball  of  soft  wool  with  a 
needle  hidden  in  it, — anything  you  like;  but  not  a  woman.  I  suppose  there 
are  women  somewhere, — creatures  that  love  men,  and  bear  their  young,  and 
are  faithful.  I  suppose  they  did  not  all  die  with  Andromache  and  the  rest. 
But  these  things  we  play  with  are  not  women.  They  have  as  many  blood- 
suckers as  the  fish  octopus,  only  they  are  pretty  to  look  at,  and  suck  you  softly 
as  a  cooing  dove.  Can  you  read  Shakespeare  ?  You  think  Dante  greater. 
Of  course  you  do,  being  an  Italian.  But  you  are  wrong.  Dante  never  got 
out  of  his  own  narrow  world.  He  filled  the  great  blank  of  Hereafter  with  his 
own  spites  and  despites.  He  marred  his  finest  verse  with  false  imagery  to 
rail  at  a  foe  or  flaunt  a  polemic.  His  Eternity  was  only  a  mill-pond  in  which 
he  should  be  able  to  drown  the  dogs  he  hated.  A  great  man  ! — oh,  yes  ! — but 
never  by  a  league  near  Shakespeare.  Sympathy  is  the  hall-mark  of  the  poet. 
Genius  should  be  wide  as  the  heavens  and  deep  as  the  sea  in  infinite  compre- 
hension. To  understand  intuitively, — that  is  the  breach  of  its  life.  Whose 
understanding  was  ever  as  boundless  as  Shakespeare's  ?  From  the  woes  of  the 
mind  diseased,  to  the  coy  joys  of  the  yielding  virgin;  from  the  ambitions  of 
the  king  and  the  conqueror,  to  the  clumsy  glee  of  the  clown  and  the  milkmaid; 
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from  the  highest  heights  of  human  life,  to  the  lowest  follies  of  it, — he  compre- 
hended all.  That  is  the  wonder  of  Shakespeare.  No  other  writer  was  ever  so 
miraculously  impersonal.  And  if  one  thinks  of  his  manner  of  life  it  is  the 
more  utterly  surprising.  With  everything  in  his  birth,  in  his  career,  in  his 
temper,  to  make  him  cynic  and  revolutionist,  he  has  never  a  taint  of  either 
pessimism  or  revolt.  For  Shakespeare  to  have  to  bow  as  a  mere  mime  in 
Leicester's  ho.use, — it  would  have  given  any  other  man  the  gall  of  a  thousand 
Marats.  With  that  divinity  in  him,  to  sit  content  under  the  mulberry-trees 
and  see  the  Squires  Lucy  ride  by  in  state, — one  would  say  it  would  have 
poisoned  the  very  soul  of  Saint  John  himself.  Yet  never  a  drop  of  spleen  or 
envy  came  in  him:  he  had  only  a  witty  smile  at  false  dignities,  and  a  matchless 
universality  of  compassion  that  pitied  the  tyrant  as  well  as  the  serf,  and  the 
loneliness  of  royalty  as  well  as  the  loneliness  of  poverty.  That  is  where 
Shakespeare  is  unapproachable.  He  is  as  absolutely  impartial  as  a  Greek 
chorus.  And,  thinking  of  the  manner  of  his  life,  it  is  marvellous  that  it  should 
have  bent  him  to  no  bias,  warped  him  to  no  prejudice.  If  it  were  the  impar- 
tiality of  coldness,  it  would  be  easy  to  imitate;  but  it  is  the  impartiality  of 
sympathy  boundless  and  generous  as  the  sun  which  '  shines  upon  the  meanest 
thing  that  lives  as  liberally  as  on  the  summer  rose.'  That  is  where  Shakespeare 
is  as  far  higher  from  your  Dante  as  one  of  Dante's  angels  from  the  earth." 

He  spoke  with  grace,  and  animation,  and  sincerity;  he  had  a  sweet  voice, 
and  a  sort  of  eloquence  which,  when  I  came  to  know  him  well,  I  knew  was  a 
matter  of  natural  impulse  with  him,  and  neither  studied  nor  assumed.  But  at 
that  moment  for  a  minute  I  thought  him  mad,  and  for  another  he  filled  me  with 
disgust.  He  drank  more  of  his  light  wine  when  he  had  ceased  to  speak;  for 
me,  I  threw  the  glass  that  he  had  filled  me  out  of  the  window  into  the  moonlight. 

"  You  talk  very  well,  no  doubt,"  I  said  to  him,  bluntly,  "and  about  your 
Shakespeare  you  may  be  right.  The  Germans  always  told  me  the  same  thing, 
only  they  say,  some  of  them,  that  he  was  Lord  Bacon, — which,  if  true,  upsets 
your  theories.  But  when  your  light  o'  love  lies  dead  ten  seconds  ago,  and  you 
heed  her  no  more  than  if  she  were  a  poisoned  rat,  it  is  an  odd  time  to  take  to 
preach  in  praise  of  sympathy,  or  say  pretty  things  about  a  poet." 

He  smiled,  in  no  wise  provoked. 

"  I  am  a  poet,  too,  or  chink  so;  that  is  why.     We  break  our  hearts  in  verse." 

"  Break  it  in  solitude,  then,"  said  I,  roughly.  "  You  do  not  want  me;  you 
must  have  troops  of  friends;  for  you  must  be  rich,  or  you  never  had  been 
favored  by  that  poor  dead  wretch.  The  less  I  hear  you  talk  the  less  bitter  my 
mouth  will  taste  for  the  next  month.  Good-night  to  you." 

I  turned  my  back  on  him,  surlily  I  daresay,  for  he  was  nothing  to  me  except 
a  base-souled,  cynical-tongued  youth,  and  that  breed  I  hated,  having  known 
the  true  wants  and  woes  and  the  real  mirthful  joys  of  life,  as  poor  men  do  per- 
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haps  oftener  than  the  rich, — that  is,  if  they  be  not  peevish  with  their  poverty, 
which  spoils  everything,  as  sour  cheese  spoils  the  best  macaroni.  But  when 
I  had  crossed  the  room  half-way  he  crossed  it  too,  and  overtook  me. 

"  No;  stay  with  me,"  he  said,  pleadingly,  as  a  woman  might.  "  I  like  your 
face,  and  you  were  kind  to-night.  My  friends  will  not  come  for  two  hours  and 
more.  The  supper  was  fixed  for  late,  and  I  do  not  care  to  be  alone, — with  that 
thing  dead  so  near." 

I  looked  at  him  in  surprise:  there  was  emotion  in  his  voice  and  in  his  face. 
I  wondered  which  was  real, — the  levity  or  the  feeling;  now  I  think  that  each 
was,  turn  by  turn. 

"  What  is  that  dead  thing  to  you  ?  "  I  said,  echoing  his  own  words.  "  She 
is  so  ugly  to  look  at, — just  in  an  hour, — and  she  had  no  soul,  you  know." 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  look  of  curious  bewildered  pain,  and  contempt,  and 
passion,  all  together. 

"No;  she  had  no  soul.  She  is  like  a  dead  rat.  That  is  just  the  horror 
of  it.  It  is  so  with  us  all,  of  course;  oh,  yes.  But  still  it  sickens  one,  in  spite 
of  reason." 

He  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  a  dark  shadow  came  upon  his  face,  that 
took  all  its  youth  away,  and  made  it  weary.  He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand 
some  minutes;  then  he  looked  up,  and  rose,  and  pushed  more  wine  to  me, 
saying,  "  Drink."  I  saw  on  his  fair  cheeks  two  great  slow  coursing  tears.  I 
drank  his  wine. 

From  that  night  Hilarion  and  I  had  often  been  together.  We  had  been 
friends  so  far  as  two  men  could  be,  sundered  by  different  age  and  different 
tempers  and  most  utter  difference  in  all  outward  circumstances  of  life.  I  had 
learned  to  love  him,  he  being  one  of  those  who  compel  your  liking  against  your 
judgment;  and  Hilarion,  with  his  strange  liking  in  turn  for  me,  his  fancies,  his 
riches,  his  grace,  his  charming  talk,  his  wanton  wanderings  through  all  the 
realms  of  all  the  arts  and  the  philosophies,  gave  me  many  a  bright  hour  in  my 
life,  for  which  I  was  his  debtor  in  many  a  year  that  brought  him  to  that  great 
white  villa  under  the  shadow  of  Soracte,  which  it  had  been  his  whim  to  buy 
that  he  might  as  nearly  as  possible  lead  the  life  of  Catullus  and  of  Horace  in 
this  age  of  prose. 

When  Hilarion  was  not  in  Rome,  or  near  it,  I  myself  lost  much;  yet  now  I 
was  glad  that  he  was  going, — going  far  away  for  any  indefinite  space  of  time 
that  his  caprice  might  dictate. 

"It  is  best  so.  Be  quiet,"  I  said  to  Pales;  but  Pales  was  howling  after 
him,  because  she  adored  him,  as  did  all  female  things.  Yet  he  would  strike 
her, — when  he  was  in  the  mood,  or  she  was  in  the  way. 

He  killed  a  dog  with  a  blow  once, — a  careless  blow  of  mere  impatience. 
He  gave  the  dog  a  marble  tomb  amidst  the  flowers,  and  wrote  a  poem  on  it 
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that  made  the  whole  wide  world  weep.  But  that  could  not  make  the  dog  alive 
again, — poor  brute  ! 

Pales  howled  after  him:  she  had  seen  the  tomb,  and  doubtless  heard  the 
story  from  other  dogs,  but  that  wrought  no  difference  in  her,  she  being  a  female 
thing. 

For  me,  I  was  glad,  as  I  say,  for  Hilarion  would  at  times  climb  up  into 
my  room  upon  the  bridge,  to  gaze  at  the  Hermes,  and  send  his  many  dreamy 
fancies  out  over  the  bean-flowers,  and  down  the  reaches  of  the  river  with  the 
pale  rings  of  the  smoke;  and  he  was  not  one  whom  it  was  easy  to  baffle  about 
anything,  or  send  on  any  false  scent  at  any  time. 

When  he  told  me  his  name  that  night,  it  was  one  that  the  world  had  heard 
of,  very  young  though  he  was. 

He  was  only  a  boy,  indeed,  but  within  the  year  then  past  he  had  leaped  into 
that  kind  of  sudden  and  lurid  fame  which  is  the  most  perilous  stuff  that  can 
test  the  strong  sense  of  a  man  or  a  woman.  It  is  a  tarantula-bite  to  most;  few 
can  have  been  bitten  with  it  without  craving  forever  the  music  of  applause,  or 
losing  their  brain  giddily  and  dying  in  dizzy  gyrations. 

Hilarion  had  as  much  strong  sense  as  lies  in  a  strong  scorn,  and  this 
preserves  the  head  cool,  since  nothing  in  all  the  world  is  so  cold  as  is  contempt; 
but  he  had  no  other  strength:  so  his  fame  hurt  him,  because  it  increased  his 
egotism  and  rendered  effort  needless.  With  different  fortunes,  and  tossed  on 
a  sea  of  endeavor  in  a  dark  night  of  adversity,  he  would  have  been  a  great 
man.  As  it  was,  he  was  only  a  clever  idler,  despite  his  fame. 

That  night  when  the  poor  wretch  of  a  Lilas  died  he  had  been  only  a  brilliant 
boy;  but  as  the  years  had  rolled  on  he  had  done  mightier  things,  and  became 
more  celebrated.  But  to  be  celebrated  is  still  far  off  from  being  great. 

He  had  the  temper  of  Heine  and  the  muse  of  Musset.  Talent  like  that, 
when  given  with  it  many  other  gifts  that  command  fortune,  easily  passes  with 
the  world  for  genius.  And,  in  a  sense,  genius  it  was:  only  it  was  genius  with- 
out immortality  in  it;  it  was  a  rose  that  had  a  stinging  insect  at  its  core, 
instead  of  the  morning  dew. 

Life  had  been  always  smooth  for  Hilarion,  and  though  the  sadness  in  him 
was  real  and  not  assumed,  it  was  that  more  selfish  sadness  which  takes  its  rise 
from  fatigue  at  the  insufficiency  of  any  pleasure  or  passion  to  long  enchant  or 
reign. 

He  came  of  two  opposing  races:  his  father  had  been  a  German  noble,  his 
mother  a  Greek  princess;  his  whole  education  had  been  in  Paris;  he  had  con- 
siderable wealth,  and  large  estates  that  he  scarcely  ever  visited;  he  had  been 
his  own  master  from  very  early  years;  and  in  mind  and  person  Nature  had 
been  most  prodigal  to  him.  Yet,  despite  all  this,  none  could  have  said  that  he 
was  satisfied  with  life:  one  ought  to  say,  perhaps,  because  of  all  this. 
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Half  his  sadness  was  discontent,  and  the  other  satiety;  but  this  kind  of 
sadness  is  widely  different  from  the  noble  and  passionate  grief  which  protests 
against  the  illimitable  torture  of  all  creation  and  the  terrible  silence  of  the 
Creator. 

It  is  a  melancholy  that  is  morbid  rather  than  majestic, — the  morbidness 
that  has  eaten  into  the  whole  tenor  of  modern  life.  Men  have  forgotten  the 
virile  Pyrrhic  dance,  and  have  become  incapable  of  the  grace  of  the  Ionian: 
their  only  dance  is  a  Danse  Macabre,  and  they  are  always  hand  in  hand  with 
a  skeleton. 

This  age  of  yours  is,  in  sooth,  perhaps  the  saddest-tempered  that  the  races 
of  men  have  ever  known;  but  this  is  the  cause  of  its  sadness, — that  it  has  lost 
the  faculty  to  enjoy. 

Hilarion,  and  such  men  as  Hilarion,  are  its  chosen  prophets;  and  their  curse 
is  forever  on  the  barrenness  of  the  land. 

The  old  poets  knew  the  fruitfulness  of  life,  and  sang  of  it.  But  Hilarion 
and  his  brethren  only  see  that  Demeter  has  passed  over  the  earth,  and  that  all 
is  sicklied  and  sear.  And  their  passionate  protest  of  pain  would  be  grand  in 
its  very  hopelessness,  only  that  it  is  spoiled  by  being  too  often  rather  queru- 
lous.ness  than  despair. 

From  the  night  Lilas  died  to  the  day  he  drove  past  me  now  with  his  Roman 
singing  woman,  the  life  of  Hilarion  had  been  eventful,  but  quite  shadovvless, 
except  for  that  faint,  gray,  unchanging  shadow  of  satiety, — a  shadow  like  death, 
which  stretched  across  all  his  written  pages, — the  shadow  of  that  universal 
incredulity  which  is  the  note  of  this  generation. 

Horace  believed  as  little  as  Hilarion;  but  Horace,  in  whose  time  the  world 
yet  was  young,  said,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink  and  enjoy,  for  to-morrow  we  die," 
and  found  pleasure  in  the  carpe  diem.  But  the  school  of  Hilarion  says,  rather, 
"  Of  what  use  to  eat,  and  how  shall  we  enjoy  ?  All  beauty  is  unlovely,  once 
possessed,  and  so  soon  we  sleep  the  dreamless  death-sleep  with  the  worms." 

Between  Horace  and  Hilarion  there  is  a  bottomless  gulf,  rilled  with  the  dull 
deep  waters  of  satiety;  and  in  that  gulf  so  much  of  manhood  lies  drowned. 

An  age  is  like  a  climate;  the  hardier  may  escape  its  influence  in  much,  but 
the  hardiest  will  not  escape  its  influence  entirely. 

Now,  the  poetic  temperament  is  never  robust, — no  more  than  the  mimosa 
is,  or  the  nightingale.  The  soul  of  the  poet  is  like  a  mirror  of  an  astrologer:  it 
bears  the  reflection  of  the  past  and  of  the  future,  and  can  show  the  secrets  of 
men  and  gods,  but  all  the  same  it  is  dimmed  by  the  breath  of  those  who  stand 
by  and  gaze  into  it. 

When  Hilarion  came  past  me  in  this  early  morning  he  was  many  years  older 
than  when  he  had  seen  Lilas  die;  he  was  very  celebrated;  he  had  a  genius  that 
was  facile  and  never  failed  him  more  than  a  good  lute  does  a  good  player; 
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women  loved,  men  sought,  and  enemies  feared  him;  he  did  as  he  chose,  and 
wandered  where  he  liked,  and  failed  in  nothing  that  he  wished.  And  yet  I 
would  not  have  changed  places  with  him, — I,  Crispino,  shaping  leather  for 
my  bread,  with  a  cabbage-leaf  on  my  skull,  between  me  and  the  hot  Roman 
sunshine. 

For  the  world  is  beautiful  to  me,  and  its  past  scenes  full  of  wonder;  and 
the  joys  and  pangs  of  the  people  thrill  me  like  music.  And  when  I  go  up  and 
down  the  streets  I  see  faces  lighten  at  sight  of  me,  and  I  care  for  that:  that 
is,  you  see,  because  I  am  an  ignorant  man,  and  soon  content.  Content  is 
ignorance. 

Hilarion,  who  has  everything  and  knows  everything,  and  sees  ten  thousand 
people  turn  to  look  at  him  if  he  goes  through  a  strange  city, — Hilarion  is 
restless  and  dissatisfied.  The  parable  of  Paradise  is  a  very  just  one.  The  tree 
of  knowledge  may  have  its  roots  in  wisdom  and  its  branches  in  action,  perhaps; 
but  its  fruit  is  forever  unrest. 

Well,  he  was  gone,  and  gone  far  away.  I  sighed  a  little  for  my  own  sake, 
and  stitched  on  in  the  lovely  light  warmth  of  the  forenoon. 

My  blacksmith  was  a  drunken,  dissolute  fellow,  and,  being  often  idle, — 
for  blacksmiths  are  at  a  discount  on  our  Seven  Hills, — as  often  as  not  used  his 
hammers  to  split  open  a  nejghbor's  brain-pan.  But  we  do  not  think  much  of 
these  trifles,  and  he  paid  well,  and  I  did  honor  to  his  boots, — brave  boots  for 
feast-days,  that  were  alike  his  misery  and  glory.  When  they  were  done  I  left 
them  at  his  place,  and  went  on  in  search  of  the  girl's  things. 

After  much  difficulty  and  delay, — as  there  happen  always  in  such  matters, — 
I  found  them,  and  had  them  given  over  to  me,  and  trundled  them  home  upon 
a  friendly  bagarino's  barrow,  and  sent  them  up  to  her, — poor  small  sad 
burdens,  smelling  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  rosemary  of  the  shores  whence  they 
had  come. 

When  evening  fell  and  coolness  came,  I  went  up  as  I  had  promised  her,  to 
my  own  room,  where  Hermes  was,  and  the  carnations,  and  the  bean-flowers. 

Ersilia  had  shoved  the  little  low  bedstead  decorously  within  a  recess,  and 
made  no  opposition  to  my  entrance.  The  girl  was  in  the  old  wooden  balcony, 
which  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  indeed  at  almost  every  other,  was  brimming 
over  with  flowers.  There  were  some  small  busts,  new  to  me,  standing  about, — 
two  in  marble,  a  few  in  clay,  a  few  more  carved  in  wood. 

She  did  not  hear  me  enter. 

She  was  leaning  over  the  wooden  rail,  with  her  forehead  against  the  bean- 
flowers,  and  her  feet  amidst  the  tufts  of  sweet-smelling  thyme;  and  indeed, 
when  the  stars  are  coming  out,  but  the  sunset  warmth  is  still  upon  the  skies, 
and  the  river  of  Midas  is  stealing  silently  by  to  lose  itself  among  the  dense 
grass  and  tangled  lilies  of  the  marshes,  there  are  many  less  lovely  things  to  do 
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in  this  world  than  to  stand  thus  before  a  window  and  look  down  through  the 
heads  of  the  flowers  over  the  million  roofs  of  Rome. 

Before  disturbing  her,  I  glanced  at  the  busts  upon  the  table:  they  were 
graceful  things,  but  sadly  weak.  There  was  elegance  of  fancy  and  of  outline 
in  them,  but  no  strength  and  no  originality.  One  could  well  believe  them  the 
work  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  recluse  and  a  dreamer  and  had  refused  to  do 
any  battle  with  the  world.  There  was  a  bust  of  Faunus,  that  was  pretty, — dear 
god  Faunus,  the  most  despised  of  all  the  gods  in  this  day.  But,  then,  sculpture 
should  have  so  much  more  than  prettiness.  Canova's  prettiness  cursed  him; 
it  is  almost  barrenness. 

"  They  are  father's,"  she  said,  coming  in  from  the  balcony. 

She  did  not  say,  "Are  they  not  beautiful  ?  "  Perhaps  some  truer,  stronger 
artistic  sense  in  her  made  her  conscious  \vhere  they  were  deficient.  But  she 
looked  on  them  with  tender  eyes  of  lingering  affection;  and  I  could  see  that  to 
part  with  them  was  hurting  her. 

"He  was  a  classic  scholar,  I  see  by  them,"  I  said,  evasively;  and  indeed 
the  choice  of  themes  was  far  out  of  the  common. 

"  A  great  scholar,"  she  said,  with  the  warmth  of  love  upon  her  face.  "  He 
taught  me  all  I  know.  He  lived  in  his  Greek  and  Latin  books.  The  books 
and  these  are  all  he  had  to  leave  me." 

"  You  know  Latin  and  Greek  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered  in  a  sort  of  surprise,  as  at  so  simple  a  question, 
as  though  I  had  asked  her  had  she  learned  to  read. 

"  He  would  wish  me  to  sell  them,"  she  said,  with  that  look  of  strongly- 
repressed  pain  which  gave  her  young  face  so  much  force.  "  If  they  ought  all 
to  go,  take  them  all.  I  must  owe  Ersilia  so  much.  And  should  I  have  enough 
to  get  a  little  chamber  for  myself  near  this,  and  buy  some  clay  to  work  in ?  " 

"  You  cannot  owe  much,"  said  I,  lying,  as  the  best  of  us  do  lie  on  occasion. 
"  And  one  of  these  busts,  or  two  at  most,  should  bring  enough  to  pay  it  all  arnd 
keep  you  for  weeks  afterwards,  if  that  be  what  you  are  thinking.  You  wish  to 
stay  in  Rome?" 

"  I  know »no  one  anywhere.  I  have  no  friend,"  she  said,  with  a  simplicity 
of  desolation  that  wounded  one  more  than  all  the  eloquence  of  woe. 

"You  have  me,  my  dear,"  I  said,  huskily;  for  I  felt  like  a  fool,  and  was 
cross  with  myself  for  being  no  better  and  no  mightier  than  I  was,  to  be  of  use 
to  her.  "  I  am  an  old  man,  as  you  see,  and  of  no  account,  and  work  for  my 
daily  bread;  but  you  may  count  on  me;  I  will  be  true  to  you.  I  can  do  little; 
but  what  I  can  do " 

"  You  are  good,  and  I  was  ungrateful  and  forgot,"  she  answered,  and  laid 
her  hand  in  mine. 

I  let  it  lie  there,  and  bent  my  head  over  it.     I  felt  as  any  old  cordwainer 
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of  Venice  might  have  felt  to  Catherine  of  Cyprus:  her  youth  compelled  my 
age  to  loyalty. 

Then  I  put  on  a  sheepish  look. 

"  Now  you  want  a  room,  you  say.  Why  not  keep  mine,  paying  me  some- 
thing ?  It  would  suit  me  very  well,"  I  said;  "  because,  you  see,  my  dear,  I  am 
a  poor  man,  and  even  the  little  you  would  pay  I  .should  be  glad  of.  And  so 
we  should  do  one  another  mutual  service,  as  poor  people  should;  and  I  have 
another  place  to  sleep  in,  because,  you  know,  I  keep  late,  unseemly  hours;  and 
Ersilia  is  angry  if  one  knocks  her  up,  and  sees  so  quickly  if  one  be  the  worse 
for  wine;  not  that  a  Roman  ever  is,  you  know,  except  sometimes  in  October, 
out  of  remembrance  of  Anne  Parenna,  who  was  not  Dido's  sister,  you  know, 
though  the  scholars  tried  to  make  her  so  when  this  Hellenism  became  the  rage, 
and  the  Julii  would  have  it  they  were  Trojans.  We  Trasteveres  all  say  we  are 
to  this  day;  and  indeed  the  story  of  Ennius  is  so  pretty,  one  would  be  loath  to 
lose  it,  and  the  thirty  little  white  pigs,  and  the  old  white-haired  shepherd-king 
of  Arcadia.  Will  you  please  me,  and  keep  the  room  ?" 

She  looked  at  me  with  her  clear,  pathetic  eyes. 

"  Will  it  really  suit  you  ?  Are  you  sure  you  do  not  speak  against  yourself 
from  kindness  ? " 

And — may  the  gods  forgive  me  ! — I  swore  by  all  of  them  that  not  only 
would  it  suit,  but  be  the  making  of  me;  and  I  persuaded  her  I  spoke  the  truth. 
My  marble  Hermes  seemed  to  me  to  smile:  I  suppose  he  was  thinking  how 
many  millions  of  lies  men  have  been  telling  for  woman's  sake  since  first  he 
made  her  out  of  sport  that  day. 

But  there  was  no  other  way  that  I  could  so  well  have  served  her,  for  there 
was  no  room  empty  in  Ersilia's  house,  nor  had  there  been  one  could  I  have 
been  sure  that  I  could  always  be  able  to  pay  for  it;  but  I  knew  that  I  could 
always  lend  my  own  and  sleep  with  Pales,  or  anywhere  about,  on  bench  or 
under  porch,  as  poor  men  do.  I  might  get  madness  from  the  moon,  or  death 
from  the  bad  air;  but  who  is  sure  that  he  is  wholly  sane  ?  And  better  com- 
pany has  gone  before  us  to  the  tomb  than  any  that  lives  now  ! 

"  We  understand  one  another,  then,"  I  said,  after  a  pause,  for  I  do  not  like 
the  sadder  side  of  life,  and  would  always  turn  away  from  it  were  it  possible. 
"  I  am  only  Cristie  the  cobbler,  a  queer  fellow,  as  you  will  hear,  and  an  old 
man,  and  poor,  but  very  well  contented;  and  how  much  that  is  to  say  !  I  am 
so  glad  you  will  keep  this  room.  It  is  no  use  to  me;  my  business  lies  in  the 
street  from  night  to  morning,  and  Hermes  here  must  be  so  glad  to  see  your 
face  instead  of  mine." 

I  asked  her  if  there  was  nothing  that  she  had  molded  herself  which  she 
could  show  me.  She  said  that  they  were  very  little  things,  not  worth  the  look- 
ing at,  but  fetched  them.  I  found  them  fully  worth, — graceful,  yet  strong; 
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little  naked  figures  of  fish-children,  full  of  spirit;  and  some  heads  and  figures 
of  classic  themes,  treated  with  far  more  strength  than  was  in  any  of  her  father's. 
One  wingless  Love  of  the  early  Greek  poets  seemed  to  me  wonderful  from  such 
a  child.  I  told  her  so. 

"How  can  you  look  at  them  after  my  father's?"  she  said,  almost  in 
reproof.  "And  indeed,  you  know,  the  working  was  insomuch  his:  the  idea 
was  mine,  and  he  helped  me  to  put  it  into  shape." 

"  The  idea  is  the  art,"  I  said,  angry  with  her  that  she  should  so  depreciate 
herself  for  that  dead  and  useless  man,  whom  I  myself  could  have  kicked  almost 
in  his  coffin. 

However,  I  did  not  say  that,  but  took  two  busts, — the  one  of  Heliodora 
and  the  other  of  the  boyZagreus  looking  in  the  fatal  mirror;  and  I  prayed  her 
to  accept  hospitality  of  me  for  a  day  longer  at  the  least,  and  left  her  looking 
out  through  the  red  flowers  at  the  deep-blue  skies  of  the  night,  with  the  stars 
shining  on  the  moss-grown  roof  of  the  little  temple  of  Vesta,  and  in  the  sleepy, 
brown  waters  of  Tiber. 

"  You  are  not  unhappy  now?  "  I  said  to  her  in  farewell. 
She  looked  at  me  with  a  smile. 

"You  have  given  me  hope;  and  I  am  in  Rome,  and  I  am  young." 
She  was  right.     Rome  may  be  only  a  ruin,  and  Hope  but  another  name  for 
deception  and  disappointment;  but  youth  is  supreme  happiness  in  itself,  because 
all  possibilities  lie  in  it,  and  nothing  in  it  is  as  yet  irrevocable. 

Ersilia  hurried  in  at  that  moment,  angry  because  the  casement  was  open, 
the  wind  cool,  the  river  dangerous,  and  all  the  trouble  she  had  taken  in  the 
fever  imperilled  by  so  much  imprudence.  Ersilia  was  a  grand  old  Roman 
woman,  majestic  and  imposing;  but  she  was  furious  of  tongue  and  violent 
about  small  things,  and  much  given  to  driving  other  people  hither  and  thither 
with  her  will  and  fiery  word.  Of  men  she  had  always  the  most  miserable 
opinion.  Pippo  was  the  only  good  one  of  all  his  worthless  set, — Pippo,  who 
had  been  her  lover  once  and  her  lodger  always,  and  who,  having  sung  his  pas- 
sion to  her  on  a  lute  fifty  years  before,  now  showed  it  in  a  less  poetic  but  as 
palatable  a  manner,  by  frying  her  many  a  purple  artichoke  and  golden  little 
fish,  and  cooking  for  everybody  in  her  hive-like  house. 

The  busts  I  did  sell  at  a  shop  I  knew  in  the  Spanish  square.  I  got  a  small 
sum  for  each;  I  quadrupled  it  with  that  money  in  the  jar  in  the  wall  and  took 
it  to  her. 

"  I  had  double  this,  but  I  have  paid  all  you  owe,  Ersilia,"  I  said  to  her.  I 
thought  and  wished  it  so.  "  Also  I  have  taken  a  month's  rent  for  my  room,  as 
you  desired.  Ersilia  will  see  to  you.  It  will  cost  little;  and  she  is  a  good 
woman,  honest  and  true:  you  will  not  mind  her  tongue.  Let  it  run  on  as  we 
let  the  wind  blow.  Yes;  those  busts  sold  well.  When  you  have  done  this 
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money  we  can  sell  two  others.     You  think  the  money  too  much  ?     Ough  ! 
Dealers  know  their  own  business.     It  is  not  for  us  to  teach  it  to  them." 

Now,  of  course,  all  this  was  pure  lying.  But  then  it  soothed  her  and  set  her 
heart  at  rest.  She  never  would  have  taken  money  from  me;  she  would  have 
gone  out  and  wandered  in  the  streets  till  she  fell  senseless  with  homelessness 
and  hunger,  and  then  they  would  have  taken  her  to  some  public  hospital,  and 
so  the  end  would  have  come.  Therefore  I  lied. 

I  was  thankful  then  that  I  had  had  that  little  store  put  by  in  case  of  my 
own  sickness  or  of  some  street-accident.  It  was  but  very  little;  but  it  served 
its  turn. 

So  she  settled  down  in  my  chamber,  nothing  doubting,  with  a  weary  sort  of 
peacefulness  such  as  a  wounded  bird  might  feel  sinking  under  fresh  leaves  after 
a  heavy  storm.  She  was  not  happy, — how  should  she  have  been  ? — but  she  was 
at  rest.  It  was  the  best  thing  for  her. 

She  was  tired  and  confused  and  feverish  still,  and  the  great  close  heats  of 
Rome,  the  heat  that  has  no  wind  to  stir,  no  rain  to  freshen  it,  tried  her,  reared 
as  she  had  been  all  her  short  life  on  the  high  cliffs  among  the  breeze-swept 
rosemary  and  arbutus  above  the  blue  Ligurean  sea.  But  this  she  never  would 
allow,  because  she  would  let  no  complaint  of  anything  of  Rome  escape  her. 

And  there  was  Hilarion's  beautiful  cool  marble-paved  villa  among  the 
flowers  and  the  fountains,  in  the  shadow  of  the  hills,  standing  empty  for  all 
but  a  few  idle  servants,  and  its  master  meanwhile  away  heaven  knew  where, — 
in  deep  Danubian  woods,  or  beside  blue  Northern  lakes,  or  on  wind-freshened 
Western  seas,  in  coolness  and  in  calm,  going  wherever  the  current  of  his  fancy 
drifted  him. 

The  contrast  made  me  irritable,  as  I  never  had  been  at  such  contrasts  for 
my  own  sake;  for  it  is  contrast  that  gives  the  color  to  life,  and  communism  is 
but  a  poor  short-sighted  creed,  and  would  make  the  world  a  blank  were  it 
reducible  to  practice. 

For  me,  I  have  no  prejudices  of  that  kind,  or  of  any  other:  when  one  comes 
of  the  gens  Quintilii,  and  is  a  cobbler  by  trade,  one  may  be  said  to  be  bound 
to  the  two  uttermost  extremes  of  the  social  scale,  and  so  may  sit  in  judgment 
in  the  middle  fairly,  and  survey  both  with  equal  impartiality.  Where  there 
is  hatred  of  one  or  of  the  other,  true  judgment  is  possible  of  neither:  that  is 
quite  certain. 

One  could  not  do  better  for  her;  and  at  least  she  was  safe,  body  and  soul. 
That  is  much  for  a  girl,  friendless  and  homeless  and  beautiful  to  look  upon  as 
any  jewel-like  flower  of  the  sea. 

So  she  became  settled  in  our  midst,  and  all  the  people  of  the  Rione  got  to 
say  she  was  my  daughter  whom  I  did  not  like  fairly  to  own.  It  was  absurd; 
but  they  might  have  said  worse  things,  and  it  did  no  harm.  Indeed,  in  a 
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measure,  it  seemed  to  protect  her.  I  was  thought  to  be  very  close  and 
unpleasant  because  I  never  would  talk  of  her;  but  when  you  know  nothing  it 
is  always  best  to  say  nothing, — everybody  thinks  you  know  so  much.  And, 
indeed,  there  was  always  something  in  her  that  escaped  me.  Her  mind  seemed 
to  be  always  far  away. 

I  got  her  some  clay,  and  she  worked  upon  it;  it  passed  the  time  for  her, 
and  she  really  had  lovely  fancies,  and  greater  skill  in  giving  them  shape  than 
could  have  been  looked  for  in  one  so  young. 

Of  course  they  were  only  small  things;  but  as  she  made  them  I  set  them 
up  upon  my  stall,  and  sometimes  people  bought  them,  and  that  pleased  her. 
It  served  to  beguile  her  out  of  that  intense,  unspoken,  heavy  sadness  which  had 
fallen  on  her  with  her  pain  at  the  ruin  of  Rome. 

To  see  her  work  upon  the  clay  was  like  seeing  young  Callisto  herself;  her 
close,  white  linen  dress  hung  almost  like  the  tunic  of  Virgil's  Lycoris;  her  arms 
were  bare  to  the  shoulder  because  of  the  great  heat;  her  hair  of  that  rich  dusky 
golden  bronze  was  like  a  sun-bathed  cloud  over  her  forehead;  her  lustrous, 
intense  eyes  were  grave  and  brilliant  with  meditation  and  with  teeming  fancy. 
If  Hilarion  could  see  her,  I  used  to  think,  and  was  thankful  he  was  far  away. 

With  all  artists  that  are  artists  indeed  and  not  artisans,  the  conception 
is  always  immeasurably  superior  to  the  power  of  execution;  the  visible  form 
which  they  can  give  their  ideas  always  is  to  them  utterly  inferior  to  the  wonders 
and  the  beauties  that  they  dream  of:  with  her,  of  course,  it  was  necessarily  so 
in  the  very  largest  measure,  she  herself  being  so  young  and  her  art  the  most 
difficult  of  any.  She  saw  things  beautiful  and  perfect  as  all  the  buried 
treasures  of  Phidias,  but  Phidias  himself  could  hardly  have  given  them  an 
embodiment  that  would  have  contented  her. 

Meanwhile,  her  brain  dreamed  conjured  visions;  and  her  hands  modelled  in 
the  gray  clay  and  the  red  earth  little  heads  of  children  and  shapes  of  animals 
and  of  birds  and  of  leaves  that  were  pretty  to  see  and  drew  many  an  idler  to 
them.  They  sold  for  only  a  few  copper  pieces,  indeed,  because  the  people 
were  all  poor  that  came  near,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  the  works  cost  as 
much  as  the  little  things  brought;  but  it  kept  her  quiet  and  contented  to 
believe  that  she  earned  her  own  bread  and  bed,  and  it  made  it  easy  for  me 
to  cheat  her  into  that  belief.  Indeed,  a  baby  could  have  cheated  her:  those 
large  brilliant  eyes  of  hers,  that  saw  so  far  into  the  past  ages  and  were  always 
looking  for  things  not  to  be  found  upon  earth,  saw  but  a  very  little  way  into 
the  disguises  of  men  and  women  and  the  cobwebs  their  words  weave.  It  is 
always  so:  the  far  sight  that  can  discern  the  eagle  flying  in  the  rarefied  air 
above  the  distant  mountain-snows  will  not  see  the  mosquitoes  that  are  hissing 
within  the  distance  of  an  inch,  or  the  dust  that  lies  close  at  hand  up  the 
corner. 
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The  only  thing  I  ever  said  to  them  was, — 

"  I  am  the  cobbler  of  the  Forum,  you  know  this;  but  this  girl  was  the 
daughter  of  Virginius,  and  before  that  she  was  Ariadne." 

And  that,  of  course,  they  knew  was  nonsense;  but  they  laughed,  and  they 
left  her  alone,  and  the  crew  on  my  estate  used  to  learn  to  call  out  Ariadne. 

"  I  do  not  like  Ariadne,"  she  said,  herself.  "  I  am  sorry  I  am  like  that 
bronze  of  hers.  She  was  so  faithless " 

"  Faithless  !     She  was  deserted  herself.     Have  you  forgotten  Naxos  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.     It  is  Naxos  I  mean.     Why  did  she  let  Bacchus  come  near  her  ?  " 

"But  she  was  cruelly  abandoned." 

"  She  should  have  been  faithful  herself." 

"  That  is  saying  very  much." 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  little  contempt. 

"  She  could  not  have  helped  being  faithful  had  she  been  worth  anything." 

"  That  is  your  idea  of  love,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  How  should  you  know  of  it,  child  ?  What  should  you  know  of  love  ? "  I 
said  to  her. 

"  I  have  thought  about  it,"  she  answered  gravely,  then  added,  after  a  pause, 
"  It  must  be  very  terrible  to  have  no  life  any  longer  of  your  own;  only  to  live 
through  the  eyes  and  the  breath  and  the  heart  of  another." 

"Who  told  you  it  was  all  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  poets;  and  something  in  one's  self.     It  must  be  terrible." 

"  My  dear,  there  are  not  many  who  feel  love  at  all  in  that  sort  of  way." 

"  There  can  be  no  other  way,"  she  said,  with  that  soft,  calm  resoluteness 
which  was  so  inflexible  in  her.  There  were  things,  one  felt,  in  which  one  never 
could  change  her. 

And  she  was  right.  Truly,  there  is  no  other  way:  the  plaything  which  the 
chief  number  of  men  and  women  call  love  is  no  more  that  sacred  thing,  that 
imperishable  and  unutterable  passion,  than  fireflies  upon  the  summer  night  are 
Aldebaran  and  Orion. 

The  girl  sat  thoughtful,  with  her  level  brows  a  little  drawn  together,  and 
her  eyes  looking  at  the  Tiber  swirling  round  the  piles  of  the  Quattro  Cassi  and 
lapping  the  marshy  ground  of  the  Velalerum, — great  Tiber,  that  far  away 
yonder  in  the  dusky  oak  woods  of  Umbria — of  that  Umbria  which  is  older 
than  Etruria — runs  a  little  rill  among  the  mountain-mosses;  Tiber,  a  brook 
that  a  baby  can  wade  and  a  rabbit  skip  across;  Tiber,  a  mere  thread  of  water, 
where  lovers  mirror  their  smiling  eyes,  and  charcoal-burners  dip  their  birch- 
bark  cups;  Tiber,  that  comes  down  from  the  oak  woods  to  roll  like  molten 
bronze  towards  the  setting  sun,  big  with  the  mightiest  memories  of  the  world; 
Tiber,  that  has  engulfed  the  statues  of  Etruria,  and  the  osier  figures  of  the 
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Vestals,  and  the  treasures  of  Hadrian,  and  the  golden  toys  of  the  Agrippines, 
and  the  spoils  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  corpses  of  the  Spolarium,  and  holds  them 
all  fast  and  only  yields  them  to  the  sea. 

I  did  not  like  to  see  her  so  thoughtful. 

"  Let  us  go  for  a  walk,"  I  said  to  her:  "  the  evening  is  beautiful.  Let  us 
go  on  the  same  pilgrimage  that  Ovid  sent  his  manuscript, — from  the  laurels 
that  grew  before  the  door  of  his  tyrant,  past  the  Danaids,  whose  labors  were 
not  more  fruitless  than  his  prayers,  on  to  the  library  of  Pollion  in  the  Atrium 
of  Liberty, — you  remember  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  can  show  you  every  step  of  the  way. 
Poor  little  book  !  Knocking  at  all  the  library  doors  and  everywhere  refused  ! 

" '  Why  do  I  send  you  my  songs  only  that  I  may  be  in  some  manner  with 
you,'  he  wrote:  how  the  whole  nature  of  him  is  painted  in  those  words  !  Ovid 
adored  Rome.  But  he  would  have  been  happier  in  the  Athens  of  Pericles  or 
the  Paris  of  our  day.  The  smell  of  blood  must  have  spoiled  the  moonlit  nights 
for  him  when  he  sat  by  his  open  window  looking  out  on  the  Capitol:  it  was  all 
ablaze  with  gold  then,  but  Freedom  cannot  dwell  with  too  much  gold;  it  chokes 
her  as  rich  food  does  the  dog.  Will  you  not  come,  my  dear  ? " 

She  came,  and  willingly.  We  had  many  such  walks  together  when  the  sun 
had  set  and  my  work  was  done  and  the  Fauns  were  all  piping  in  the  fountains. 

She  was  not  easily  tired:  the  fleet  young  feet  that  had  waded  all  their  few 
years  in  the  clear  blue  shallows  of  the  Maremma  shores  were  as  enduring  as 
Atalanta's.  Nor  was  she  tired  of  my  rambling  talk,  because  all  the  memories 
and  legends  of  the  city  were  vivid  in  her  own  mind,  and  for  me,  I  have  all  the 
crooks  and  turns  of  the  streets  at  my  toes'  ends,  and  had  puzzled  out  all  the  old 
Rome  that  lay  beneath  them, — Caesarean,  Latin,  Etrurian,  Sabine,  and  Pelasgic. 

For  myself,  I  confess,  I  cared  most  for  the  Caesarean.  Not  for  the  Caesars 
themselves;  who  can  care  ?  but  for  the  men  who  lived  in  all  those  terrible 
days,  so  terrible  even  at  their  best,  the  men  whose  books  are  household  words 
to-day. 

The  Satires  and  the  Eclogues,  the  Odes  and  the  Georgics,  have  proved 
more  lasting  powers  than  the  Conscriptions  and  the  Conquests. 

I  had  always  loved  to  wander  about  and  think  of  them,  and  I  was  glad  that 
she  would  go  so  often  with  me  in  that  black  muffling  which  Ersilia  made  her 
wear  to  escape  notice,  and  only  showing  out  of  it  her  delicate  head,  with  the  lus- 
trous hair  bound  close  above  it,  but  always  tumbling  over  her  eyes  because  of  its 
abundance.  Ersilia  wished  her  to  be  veiled  also;  but  that  she  would  not  have: 
she  wanted  all  the  air  here,  where  the  scented  winds  that  come  through  orange- 
blooms  and  cedars  still  seem  to  bring  some  scent  of  murdered  millions. 

We  would  go  together  to  the  old  book-stalls  and  hunt  for  quaint  black- 
letter  folios  and  little  out-of-the-way  volumes  of  classics;  we  would  try  and  find 
out  the  very  spot  where  Martial's  garret  was  in  the  Quarter  of  the  Pear-tree  by 
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the  temple  of  Quirinius,  so  high  up  that  he  could  look  right  downwards  and 
see  the  laurels  by  the  house  of  Agrippa  near  the  Flaminian  way:  we  would  sit 
on  the  steps  of  the  Pincian  hill,  under  the  palm,  by  what  was  once  the  palace 
of  Belisarius,  and  talk  of  the  conquests,  and  of  the  cherry-trees  of  Lucullus, 
and  think  of  that  awful  night  in  these,  of  old,  his  gardens  where  Messalina  lay 
on  the  turf  among  her  bacchantes  and  Vettius  climbing  the  trees  and  looking 
seaward  said,  "  I  see  a  great  storm  that  comes  from  Ostia," — the  storm  whose 
wind  was  death:  we  would  go  up  the  Sacred  Way  and  picture  the  great  Roman 
dames  getting  their  strence  for  the  January  visits  as  they  get  them  in  Paris  now, 
and  buying  their  false  golden  tresses  "  at  the  Portico  of  Philip  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Hercules:  "  we  would  go  out  at  the  gates  and  talk  of  the  Palilia,  and 
the  Vinalia,  and  of  Tibullus,  and  of  the  spring-time  when  he  used  to  leap  over 
the  fires  and  sprinkle  the  flocks  from  a  bough  of  laurel  with  his  shepherds  at 
Pedum. 

We  would  wander  up  among  the  vines  and  cabbage-gardens  of  the  Esqui- 
line,  and  fancy  that  we  found  the  spot  where  Virgil  lived  (though  no  one  ever 
well  knew  it),  and  where  Propertius  sighed  to  that  red  and  white  Cynthia 
whose  mules  seemed  to  trot  still  with  their  tied-up  tails  along  the  Appian  Way. 

Do  you  remember  the  day  Propertius  lost  his  tablets  and  bewailed  them, — 
the  tablets  that  he  wrote  his  prayers  on  to.  her,  and  on  which  she  in  return 
would  write  back,  "  Come  "  ?  was  there  ever  another  lost  trifle  whose  advertise- 
ment has  been  read  two  thousand  years  by  all  the  world  ?  Cynthia  was  a  good- 
for-naught — and  what  a  temper  ! — she  boxed  his  ears,  and  flew  on  Phyllis  and 
Teia  like  a  fury,  though  the  ground  was  strewn  deep  with  white  roses,  and 
there  was  sweet  flute-playing;  she  did  not  even  affect  to  be  so  much  as  faithful; 
she  found  the  rich  money-lender  from  Illyria  more  solid  prey  than  her  poet, 
who  perhaps  may  have  been  a  little  too  scholarly  for  her;  she  painted  her  face, 
she  had  false  hair,  she  drank,  she  gambled,  she  did  everything  she  ought  not  to 
have  done,  that  beautiful  Cynthia,  all  lilies  and  roses;  indeed,  she  was  just  like 
your  women  of  the  present  day  in  everything;  and  yet  she  has  been  sung  of 
by  her  lover  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  world  will  never  forget  her, — no  more 
than  it  will  forget  its  Csesars.  Such  is  justice;  and  so  kind  is  Venus  Volgivaga. 

One  wonders  if  they  gave  Propertius  the  tomb  he  asked  her  for,  underneath 
the  shelter  of  the  leaves,  unseen  and  unknown  by  all,  "  for  crowds  insult  the 
grave  of  love."  Perhaps  they  did;  at  least,  no  one  can  ever  find  it  now. 

These  were  the  things  I  thought  of  most;  it  may  be  contemptible,  it  no 
doubt  is,  but  when  I  go  about  the  Forum  it  is  not  half  so  much  of  Cicero  or  of 
Virginius  that  I  think  as  it  is  of  Horace  going  into  that  one  of  his  bookseller's 
shops  that  was  hard  by  the  statue  of  the  Etruscan  Vertnmnus;  or  of  the  copyists 
writing  in  the  offices  of  Atrectus,  with  the  titles  of  the  new  books  pasted  at  the 
doors  for  the  lazy  people  of  pleasure  to  see  as  they  passed  on  their  evening 
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drive;  or  of  Ovid — dear,  hapless  Ovid — applauding  above  all  others  the  statue 
of  Aphrodite  as  the  procession  of  the  gods  passed  by,  brushing  the  dust  from 
the  white  roses  of  his  fair  friend,  fanning  her  with  the  flabellum,  or  telling  her 
who  would  win  in  the  circus,  who  were  the  captive  kings  in  the  triumph)  and 
what  the  conquered  countries, — "  yonder  Euphrates  with  his  crown  of  reeds, 
and  here  with  azure  hair  great  Tigris." 

Ah,  dear  me  !  Ovid  died  in  exile,  and  yet  you  call  Augustus  great !  But 
Ovid  has  his  desire  in  death. 

"  So  long  as  Rome  shall  look  down  from  her  mountains  on  the  universe,  I 
shall  be  there;"  and  he  is  here.  He  was  weak  in  his  life;  but  no  hero  ever 
spoke  greater  words  than  those  last  words  of  his. 

All  the  might  of  Caesar  cannot  outlaw  or  dethrone  him  now.  He  has 
conquered  Augustus. 

So  she  and  I  went  about  the  old  ways  together,  companioned  with  the  shades. 
Only  she  would  think  more  of  Scipio  and  his  one  word  Zara,  of  the  Horatii,  of 
the  Antonines;  more  of  the  old  Etrurian  and  Sabine  Rome;  more  of  Virgil  and 
of  his  ^Eneas  lying  down  at  night  upon  the  bearskins  in  the  tent,  of  the  old 
shepherd  king  in  the  shadow  of  the  Sacred  Woods  upon  the  Palatine.  It  was 
all  true  and  real  to  her.  So  best.  Scholars,  and  sciolists,  maybe,  even  more 
than  scholars,  strip  the  past  too  bare. 

There  never  was  ^Eneas;  there  never  was  a  Numa:  well,  what  the  better 
are  we  ?  We  only  lose  the  Trojan  ship  gliding  into  Tiber's  mouth  when  the 
rose-thickets  that  bloomed  by  Ostia  were  reddening  with  the  first  warmth  of 
the  day's  sun;  we  only  lose  the  Sabine  lover  going  by  the  Sacred  Way  at  night, 
and  sweet  Egeria  weeping  in  the  woods  of  Nemi;  and  are — by  their  loss — how 
much  the  poorer  ! 

Perhaps  all  these  things  never  were. 

The  little  stone  of  truth  rolling  through  the  many  ages  of  the  world  has 
gathered  and  grown  gray  with  the  thick  mosses  of  romance  and  superstition. 
But  tradition  must  always  have  that  little  stone  of  truth  as  its  kernel;  and 
perhaps  he  who  rejects  all  is  likelier  to  be  wrong  than  even  foolish  folk  like 
myself  who  love  to  believe  all  and  tread  the  new  paths,  thinking  ever  of  the 
ancient  stories.  Will  painting  ever  have  a  lovelier  origin  than  that  fair  daughter 
of  Demaratus  tracing  the  beloved  shadow  on  the  wall  ?  And  whilst  one  mother's 
heart  still  beats  among  women,  who  shall  coldly  dissect  and  deny  the  sorrows 
of  great  Demeter? 

It  is  all  fable.     It  is  all  metaphor.     It  never  was.    You  are  a  fool. 

Well,  say  so  if  you  choose,  you  wise  generations,  who  have  made  your  god 
of  a  yelling  steam-engine  and  dwell  in  herds  under  a  pall  of  soot. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

THE  summer  passed  away. 

Gioja  was  not  unhappy,  rambling  through  the  storied  streets  with  me,  read- 
ing my  old  books  and  all  others  I  could  borrow  for  her,  and  following  out  all 
her  own  fancies  with  the  wax  and  the  clays  that  bent  so  forcibly  under  her 
fingers.  She  was  an  artist  at  soul,  and  she  was  in  Rome;  she  was  a  child  in 
years,  and  the  people  that  were  about  her  supplied  her  few  simple  wants.  She 
needed  nothing  more. 

"If  only  my  father  were  with  me  !"  she  would  say;  and  it  was  the  only 
thing  lacking  to  her.  She  did  not  look  forward  in  any  way;  she  was  always 
looking  backward,  as  students  do. 

If  she  could  only  go  and  spend  the  long  hot  hours  in  the  cool  chambers  of 
the  Capitol  or  the  halls  of  the  Pio-Clementine,  she  asked  nothing  else  of  fate. 

I  could  not  take  her  future  so  lightly. 

It  was  not  the  cost  of  her  that. troubled  me,  that  was  but  slight;  she  scarcely 
ate  more  bread  than  Pales;  it  was  the  character  of  the  girl  herself,  and  her 
uncommon  beauty. 

She  seemed  to  me  no  more  fit  for  the  harsh  realities  of  the  world  than 
the  marble  child  that  doubts  between  the  dove  and  serpent  in  the  Capitol  were 
fit  to  stop  a  breach  in  a  fortress  against  cannon-balls.  What  would  become  of 
her,  seen  only  by  the  eyes  of  Ezio  the  water-carrier,  and  Rufo  the  melon-seller, 
and  Tancredo  the  fisherman,  and  the  youths  of  the  tanners'  quarter,  and  the 
young  men  from  the  fruit-gardens  pushing  their  loaded  beasts  across  her  path  ? 
And  her  one  talent,  what  could  it  avail  her  ?  It  was  not  like  the  talent  of  the 
singing  sorceresses  who  carry  a  life's  fortune  in  their  throats. 

Marble  costs  gold,  and  sculpture  is  not  for  women.  Sculpture  is  always  an 
epic;  and  what  woman  ever  has  written  one  ? 

I  wished  that  Maryx  were  in  Rome. 

But  that  very  day  that  I  had  dreamed  my  dream  before  the  Ariadne,  he 
had  gone  to  his  own  country,  and  all  the  hot  months  went  by  and  the  city  saw 
nothing  of  him  who  was  more  Roman  than  the  Romans,  the  great  French 
sculptor  who  had  come  there  a  boy  of  eighteen  to  the  gardens  that  once  were 
Sallust's,  and  therein  had  learned  to  love  Rome  as  dearly  as  any  one  of  her 
own  sons  could  do,  and  wrested  from  its  marbles  and  its  ruins  all  the  lost 
secrets  of  Etruria  and  Greece. 

"  If  Maryx  were  here  !  "  I  sighed  to  myself,  stitching  under  the  Apollo  San- 
daliarius  that  he  had  modelled  for  me  when  he  had  been  a  lad  in  the  Villa  Medici. 

And  one  day  in  autumn  he  passed  by,  and  paused  before  me  with  his  frank 
smile. 
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"  Dear  Crispin,  how  are  you  all  this  while  ?  Why,  how  you  look  !  Are  you 
still  moon-struck  or  sun-struck  by  your  Borghese  bronze  ?  I  returned  last 
night,  and  go  again  to-morrow." 

Then  his  eyes  lighted  on  the  little  figures  and  busts  in  terra-cotta  and  the 
panels  of  flowers  in  alto-rilievo. 

"  What  are  these  ? "  he  asked.  "  Are  they  your  own  ?  I  know  you  have  a 
Greek  god  and  a  Latin  saint  and  a  new  talent  for  every  day  of  the  year  in 
your  calendar;  I  know." 

I  told  him  they  were  not  mine, — that  I  only  sold  them  for  the  artist;  they 
stood  there  on  my  board  if  any  one  liked  to  buy  them.  Did  he  think  well 
of  them  ? 

Maryx  looked  more  closely  at  them,  and  paused  the  longest  over  a  little 
figure  of  the  wingless  Love,  a  foot  high,  the  most  ambitious  of  all  the  little 
creations. 

"  Send  the  artist  to  me  if  he  be  young,"  he  said,  as  he  looked. 

"  What  age  may  he  be  ?  " 

"Sixteen,  at  most." 

"  There  is  genius  in  it,"  he  said,  taking  the  wingless  Love  under  his  arm, 
and  laying  a  handful  of  money  down  for  it.  "  Send  him  to  me,  and  he  shall 
do  what  he  likes  in  my  workshop,  and  I  will  teach  him  what  I  can,  though 
more  probably  he  will  only  teach  me." 

Then  he  went  on  his  way  across  the  bridge  in  the  autumn  sunshine  to  his 
home  on  the  old  Mons  Aureus, — a  vigorous  and  lofty  figure,  with  a  noble  head 
like  the  Ophidian  Zeus,  and  gleaming  eyes  changeful  as  the  skies,  and  the 
laughing  mouth  of  Hercules. 

All  Rome  adored  and  all  the  world  honored  him.  He  was  a  great  man, 
and  happy  as  it  is  given  to  few  mortals  to  be.  And  his  fate  led  him  that 
day  past  my  stall  by  the  fountain  in  the  wall. 

I  pondered  within  myself  all  that  day,  with  the  market-people  going  to 
and  fro  and  the  crowds  chattering.  In  the  end,  when  evening  came,  I  resolved 
to  go  up  and  tell  the  story  of  my  Ariadne  to  him.  He  was  a  brave  man  and  a 
great  one,  and  could  be  of  service  to  her  as  I  could  not.  Besides,  the  creature 
had  never  lived  whose  trust  had  been  wronged  by  Maryx:  the  dogs  of  the 
streets  knew  that. 

Germain  Maryx  had  been  the  son  of  a  poor  stone-cutter  of  Provence;  as  a 
child  he  had  worked  in  the  quarries,  carrying  stones  like  a  little  mule;  at 
fourteen  he  had  tramped  on  foot  to  Paris,  resolute  to  become  a  sculptor,  and 
there,  friendless  and  homeless,  had  roamed  the  streets  like  a  stray  dog,  but, 
keeping  life  in  him  by  such  odds  and  ends  of  labor  as  he  could  find  to  do  in 
the  day,  spent  his  nights  in  every  kind  of  self-culture;  at  eighteen  he  had 
studied  design  and  anatomy  and  the  plastic  arts  so  well  that  he  had  borne  off 
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the  sculptor's  prize  of  Rome  and  fainted  from  hunger  on  the  very  day  he  won 
it;  from  that  triumph  and  with  every  succeeding  year  his  fame  had  grown,  until 
now  there  was  no  finer  artist  and  no  greater  name  in  all  the  world. 

He  had  a  force  and  a  majesty  in  his  marbles  that  made  his  contemporaries' 
best  creations  look  beside  his  but  mere  ornaments  in  sugar.  Like  the  early 
Greeks,  he  loved  to  "hew  the  rocks,"  and  his  workshop,  as  he  termed  it,  was 
as  true  a  temple  of  the  gods  of  art  as  ever  was  raised  in  Attica  or  Argos. 

Bitterly  contemptuous  of  mediocrity,  and  fiercely  unsparing  of  all  affecta- 
tions, Maryx  to  all  true  talent,  to  all  unaided  excellence,  was  liberal  as  the 
sunlight.  Though  his  enemies  were  many, — among  that  mere  cleverness  which 
loathes  genius  as  the  imitator  hates  the  creator, — he  was  beloved  by  multitudes 
as  greatly  as  was  Canova,  and  with  as  tender  a  gratitude. 

He  was  very  noble  in  his  kindliness  and  generosity  to  other  artists;  he  had 
that  serene  breadth  of  feeling  which  is  so  dulled  and  narrowed  in  our  day,  the 
grandeur  and  liberality  that  made  Brunelleschi  and  Donatello  own  themselves 
vanquished  by  the  boy  of  twenty  and  unite  their  prayers  that  Ghiberti  might 
be  chosen  for  the  great  work  in  thejr  stead. 

Maryx  loved  art;  he  cared  but  little  for  fame.  In  our  day  most  men  care 
much  for  fame  and  but  little  for  art. 

"What  does  it  matter  to  Jean  Goujon,"  he  would  say,  "  that  no  one  knows 
whether  he  really  died  in  the  Saint  Bartholomew  massacres  or  not? — where  he 
was  born  or  where  he  lived  ? — whether  he  was  courted  at  Chernonfeaux  and 
Amboise,  or  whether  he  was  but  a  poor  carver  all  his  days:  what  does  it  matter, 
so  long  as  the  Diane  Chasseresse  lives  at  the  Louvre  ? — so  long  as  every  crea- 
ture that  cares  for  art  honors  his  name,  despite  all  his  faults,  because  of  his 
love  of  naturalism,  and  his  veneration  for  antiquity,  and  the  vigor  with  which 
he  called  to  life  the  still  paralyzed  art  that  had  been  stifled  and  buried  under 
the  anathemas  of  Christian  bigotry  and  the  miseries  of  feudal  misrule  and 
strife  ?  " 

After  all,  it  is  perhaps  greater  to  have  been  Jean  Goujon,  or,  greater  still, 
Michael  Colomb  or  Juste  de  Tours,  than  to  have  been  Praxiteles. 

Praxiteles  was  born  into  an  air  full  of  the  strength  and  the  sentiment  of 
art,  as  an  orchard  is  full  of  the  smell  of  blossom  and  the  promise  of  fruit  in 
spring-time;  from  the  commonest  things  of  daily  usage  to  the  most  sacred 
mysteries  of  the  temple,  there  was  artistic  inspiration  around  him.  But 
those  old  earliest  sculptors  of  the  Valois,  France,  came  after  ages  of  riot,  of 
bloodshed,  of  sensuality,  and  of  brutality;  religion  was  gross,  war  alone  was 
deemed  heroic,  and  the  people  were  beyond  all  measure  wretched;  it  is  a 
miracle  that  these  few  early  artists  snatched  sculpture  out  from  the  ossification 
of  the  ossuaries  and  the  imprecation  of  the  preachers,  and  found  force  to  be 
LO  all  unlike  their  age. 
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To  go  against  all  the  temper  of  your  age,  that  is  the  true  greatness:  it  is 
easy  enough  to  go  with  it. 

Now,  only  think,  William  of  Paris  did  not  scruple  to  call  sculptors  to  build 
him  up  a  mighty  tomb  for  his  cook,  and  it  was  already  the  sixteenth  century 
when  Thevet,  in  his  biographies  of  the  illustrious,  excused  himself  for  naming 
an  artist  among  them  ! 

"Things  were  otherwise  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  to  be  sure;  there 
were  always  in  Italy  royal  roads  and  golden  wheels  to  art;  and  that  is  just  why 
I  care  so  much  for  those  old  early  Breton  and  Gascon  and  Touraine  sculptors 
of  ours,  because  they  must  have  fought  their  fight  so  much  single-handed,  and 
with  such  a  red,  fierce  world  of  war  around  them,  and  because  they  were  bidden 
only  to  carve  recumbent  knights  and  meek  veiled  saints  and  all  the  sad  unlovely 
symbolism  of  the  church,  and  yet  did  find  their  way  to  loveliness  and  to 
liberty  somehow.  Their  art  is  not  my  art,  nor  my  ways  their  ways.  Yet  do  I 
care  for  them  and  honor  them. 

"The  fourteenth  century  used  to  say  of  the  Virgin  of  Senlis  that  so  full  was 
it  of  majesty  and  grace  that  any  one  would  take  it  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias  or 
Lysippus.  We  should  not  be  likely  to  make  that  error,  nor  any  similar  one. 
But  we  may  keep  our  souls  for  the  eternal  youth  of  Phidias,  and  give  some  of 
our  hearts  to  the  old  Gothic  sculptors  who  had  only  those  two  grim  spouses, 
War  and  Death,  to  make  the  noblest  marriage  out  of  them  they  could." 

So  Maryx  would  talk  by  the  hour  when  the  mood  was  upon  him,  having  that 
catholic  love  of  art  to  which  nothing  in  all  the  circles  of  the  arts  is  alien,  and 
which  invests  with  sacredness  and  interest  the  curled  rim  of  a  Koln  potter's  jug 
as  well  as  the  perfect  lines  of  a  frieze  of  Ilissus;  the  interest  only  different  in 
degree,  not  in  kind,  and  as  unlike  to  that  narrowed  eclecticism  which  sees  no 
salvation  outside  the  limits  of  a  school  as  the  leap  and  light  of  our  broad 
Roman  fountains  is  unlike  to  a  cup  of  iced  water  held  in  a  miser's  hand. 

And  Fate  would  lead  him  by  under  my  Apollo  Sandaliarius  ! 

Well,  Fortune  had  been  kind  to  him  for  five-and -twenty  years.  Perhaps 
she  was  tired  and  wanted  change. 

"  I  will  go  and  tell  him,"  I  thought  to  myself.  "  It  is  not  as  if  it  were 
Hilarion " 

So  I  took  my  way  over  the  bridge  to  the  house  that  he  had  built  for  him- 
self upon  Janiculum,  with  the  oak  woods  of  the  Pamfili  Doria  above  it,  and 
below  the  cypresses  of  Sant'  Onofrio,  and  the  fall  of  the  Pauline  waters  near 
enough  for  its  cool  sound  to  murmur  always  through  his  gardens'  silence  when 
the  church-bells  were  still. 

It  was  a  beautiful  house;  as  nearly  Greek  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it;  its 
white  marbles  shone  through  groves  of  magnolia  and  cypress,  its  walls  were 
painted  with  frescoes  of  the  Palilia  and  the  Vinalia,  and  all  the  Latin  and 
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Sabine  feasts  of  spring  and  summer;  the  doves  fluttered  their  pretty  wings  in 
the  fountain  in  the  atrium;  mystical  Daedalus  might  have  dwelt  there  and  been 
at  home,  or  Gitiades  or  Phidias;  though,  by  the  way,  the  Greeks  knew  not  the 
joys  of  the  open  court,  if  we  may  believe  Vitruvius, — which  I  for  my  part  do 
not  always.  But  perhaps  that  is  my  presumption:  all  cobblers,  from  the  days 
of  Apelles  downwards,  have  been  sad  meddlers  with  things  beyond  them. 

Pomegranates  and  oleanders  grew  against  its  columns,  its  long  white  walls 
turned  towards  Rome,  and  there  came  no  sound  to  it  but  from  the  chimes  of 
Sant'  Onofrio  and  the  cascades  in  the  Darian  woods. 

Maryx  had  built  his  home,  and  loved  it  as  men  love  that  which  long  effort 
and  proud  labor  have  made  theirs:  he  loved  it  as  Rome  and  the  world  loved  him. 

Here  he  labored,  dreamed,  gave  his  marble  life,  and  knew  himself  greater 
than  monarchs;  and  in  a  wing  of  this  beautiful  house  lived  also  a  little  brown 
woman,  eighty  years  old  and  more,  who  wore  the  high  white  cap  of  a  Pro- 
venyal  peasant  and  was  happiest  when  she  was  spinning  coarse  flax  at  a  wheel. 

"  This  is  my  mother,"  Maryx  would  say  to  all  the  mighty  persons  who  from 
time  to  time  visited  him,  and  the  little  brown  woman  would  spin  on,  disturbed 
neither  by  fear  nor  by  triumph.  She  had  seen  her  husband  brought  crushed 
to  death  from  under  a  great  rock  that  he  had  helped  to  split,  and  two  of  her 
sons  had  gone  down  with  their  coasting-brig  carrying  marbles  in  the  gulf,  and 
the  third  had  been  shot  in  a  revolt  of  the  people  in  the  streets  of  Lyons;  and 
that  was  all  so  very  long  ago,  and  this  her  only  remaining  lad  had  come  to  be 
a  great  man,  and  rich,  and  sought  by  kings,  and  treating  nobles  as  his  equals  ! 
She  did  not  comprehend:  she  span  and  told  her  beads. 

As  for  him,  he  never  let  a  day  go  by  without  paying  homage  to  the  little 
olive-skinned  woman  in  the  high  winged  cap  with  the  big  gold  pins,  and,  though 
he  was  a  pagan  and  believed  in  no  gods, — as  how  should  any  one  believe  who 
knows  that  Athene  was  hurled  from  the  Acropolis,  and  that  even  the  sanctity 
of  Delphos  could  not  conquer  Time  ? — still  bent  his  head  to  her  withered 
hands,  and  rose  the  gladder-hearted  when  she  blessed  him. 

I  climbed  Janiculum  slowly,  and  went  into  the  gardens  of  Maryx,  bounded 
with  their  cactus  and  azalea,  hedges.  Nightingales  were  singing  loud  beneath 
his  myrtles,  and  all  the  family  of  thrushes  in  his  rose-thickets. 

It  was  sunset:  through  the  white  blossoms  of  his  orange-trees  one  could  look 
down  and  down  to  where  Tiber  rolled  by  the  black  piles  of  the  Ponte  Rotto;  and 
through  the  sharp  spears  of  the  aloes  one  saw  the  stolen  travertine  of  the  Far- 
nese  and  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  dark  against  the  pale  green  and  gold  of  the  sky. 

Maryx  had  been  at  work  all  day,  and  had  just  come  out  of  his  studio-door, 
and  was  leaning  over  the  terrace-wall,  looking  as  he  had  looked  ten  thousand 
times  on  that  spot,  whence  the  resolute  eyes  of  Tarquin  had  first  fallen  upon 
Rome. 
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Scarcely  any  other  place  holds  so  many  memories  and  keeps  embalmed  so 
many  legends  as  does  this  old  Sabine  hill  of  Janus,  where  "  the  darling  of  the 
gods  fell  asleep  full  of  days  upon  its  shining  sands."  From  Ancus  Marcius  and 
Lars  Porsenna  to  sad  Tasso  and  soft  Raffaelle,  all  are  here.  Mutius  Scaevola 
and  Clelia  haunt  it,  and  the  singing  children  of  Saint  Philip  Neri:  wider  con- 
trast no  spot  on  earth,  hardly,  can  hold. 

When  Tarquin  stood  here  that  memorable  day, — as  into  his  restless  and 
ambitious  soul  the  desire  to  have  those  great  hills  above  the  Marta  first  had 
entered, — the  wild  woods  that  harbored  wolves  and  bears  still  were  dark  about 
what  was  even  then  the  old  citadel  of  the  warriors  of  the  lance,  and  Janus, 
who  had  his  altars  here,  was  even  then  a  god  hoary  with  many  years:  it  is 
strange  to  think  of  how  near  one  seems  to  them,  all  those  dead  peoples  and 
dead  deities. 

Janus  with  his  keys  of  peace  and  war  has  passed  into  a  mere  memory, 
powerless,  and  without  worshippers;  soon  Peter,  with  his  keys  of  heaven  and 
earth,  will  have  done  the  same.  What  will  men  worship  then,  I  wonder  ? 

Mercurius,  under  some  new  name  or  another,  no  doubt.  He  is  the  only 
god  that  never  perishes. 

Maryx  welcomed  me  with  a  smile:  king  or  cobbler,  you  were  alike  welcome 
to  him  had  you  only  a  frank  purpose  and  a  reverence  for  the  arts.  People 
accused  him,  indeed,  of  being  too  off-hand  and  haughty  with  his  many  princes; 
but  no  one  ever  found  him  otherwise  than  pitiful  and  generous  to  the  poor. 
"  I  have  known  their  pains,"  he  would  say  to  those  who  thought  he  gave  too 
much  away. 

He  heard  my  little  story  attentively,  leaning  over  the  balustrade  of  his 
terrace,  looking  down  over  his  roses  and  aloes,  and  the  white  bells  of  the  flower- 
ing yuccas,  to  the  trees  that  enshrined  the  Galatea  of  Raffaelle,  and  the  marshy 
grounds  far  below  of  the  Velabrum,  where  the  reedy  waters  had  drowned 
Sabine  and  Latin  in  unrelenting  struggle. 

"  I  wish  it  were  a  youth,"  he  said,  when  I  had  told  him  all.  "  One  could 
do  so  much  more,  so  much  more  easily.  Besides " 

Besides,  though  he  did  not  finish  his  phrase,  the  great  sculptor  thought  no 
woman  worthy  of  his  art. 

"  But  you  said  there  was  genius  in  it  ? "  I  said  to  him,  reminding  him 
of  the  wingless  Love. 

"  There  is.     But  it  may  have  been  her  father's." 

"  But  if  she  could  do  but  small,  slight  things,  only  to  keep  herself — she  has 
nothing  else,"  I  added,  at  a  hazard. 

The  lustrous  eyes  of  Maryx,  wide,  brilliant,  and  brown,  under  brows  fit  for 
a  Greek  Zeus,  lighted  in  wrath. 

"No,  no!     That  is  accursed!     To  touch  Art  without  a  right  to  touch  it. 
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merely  as  a  means  to  find  bread, — you  are  too  honest  to  think  of  such  a  thing. 
Unless  Art  be  adored  for  its  own  sake  and  purely,  it  must  be  left  alone.  Philip 
of  Macedon  had  every  free  man's  child  taught  Art;  I  would  have  every  boy 
and  girl  taught  its  sacredness:  so,  we  might  in  time  get  back  some  accuracy 
of  taste  in  the  public,  some  conscientiousness  of  production  in  the  artist.  If 
artistic  creation  be  not  a  joy,  an  imperious  necessity,  an  instinct  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  mind,  let  the  boy  go  and  plough,  and  the  girl  go  and  spin." 

"  All  that  is  very  well;  but  the  wingless  Love " 

Maryx  smiled  his  frank  and  kindly  smile,  and  went  into  his  studio,  and  took 
up  the  little  figure,  some  eight  inches  high,  in  gray  clay  scarcely  dried,  which 
he  had  set  upon  a  shelf,  among  masks  and  casts  and  busts. 

He  looked  at  it  long. 

"  Yes.  There  is  feeling  in  it,  and  it  is  not  borrowed,"  he  said,  at  length. 
"  Dear  Crispin,  I  would  do  much  more  for  you:  let  her  come  and  study  here. 
I  go  to-night  myself  to  Paris,  and  shall  be  away  till  winter,  as  I  always  am;  but 
my  foreman — you  know  him,  he  is  an  old  man  and  to  be  trusted,  and  can  give 
good  instruction;  she  can  learn  here,  and  be  put  in  right  ways,  for  the  wrong 
ones  in  Art,  as  in  everything  else,  are  the  easiest;  she  might  live  in  the  house, 
too,  only  by  what  you  say  she  would  be  too  proud.  Let  her  come,  and  learn. 
Not  that  I  think  she  can  ever  achieve  much, — being  a  girl;  and  indeed  why 
should  you  wish  it,  since  you  wish  her  well  ?  Fame  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  woman. 
She  cannot  wear  the  glory-disk  that  the  Greeks  put  on  the  heads  of  their 
statues  in  public  places  to  preserve  them  from  the  pressing  and  the  fingering 
of  the  crowd.  The  glory-disk  of  a  woman  is  only  a  crown  of  thorns;  and  the 
hands  of  the  curious  are  always  forcing  the  thorns  in  to  see  if  the  blood  will 
flow.  Still,  let  her  learn,  since  there  is  nothing  better,  and  she  did  indeed  do 
that  Love,  you  say.  Come  out  upon  the  terrace." 

So  he  granted  what  I  sought,  as  Maryx  granted  almost  everything  that  was 
ever  asked  of  him. 

"  Did  you  tell  Hilarion  of  her  ? "  he  asked,  as  he  went  out  on  to  the  marble 
steps. 

"No." 

"  No?     He  would  have  written  a  poem  on  her." 

"  More  likely  he  would  have  made  one  of  her, — the  sort  of  poem  that  goes 
into  the  fire  or  into  the  dust  when  a  few  months  are'past." 

"  And  yet  you  love  him  ?  "  said  Maryx,  who  indeed  did  so  himself. 

"  Yes.     One  loves  him.     So  do  women.     That  is  why  he  can  hurt  them  so." 

"In  love  there  is  always  one  that  can  hurt  the  other;  it  is  the  one  that  loves 
least,"  said  Maryx. 

"  And  Hilarion  is  always  that  one.  Tiber  down  there  wonders  to  hear  us 
talk  of  love.  It  knows  that  Arno  is  the  river  of  Love.  Arno  knew  Beatrice 
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and  Ginevra.  Tiber  only  knew  Agrippina  and  Messalina  or,  at  the  best, 
Cynthia." 

"  You  forget  Actaea,"  said  Maryx. 

"  She  was  a  slave,  and  she  loved  a  beast." 

"  Do  not  slight  her.  She  purifies  all  those  centuries  of  Caesarism  reeking 
of  blood  and  filth.  Her  beast  was  a  god  to  her;  she  was  a  slave,  but  she  was 
faithful.  Your  loveliest  of  all  the  saints,  Francesca  Romana,  could  find  no 
higher  law  to  give  than  '  Love  and  be  faithful.'  That  Asiatic  girl  of  Nero's 
had  found  that  law  a  thousand  years  before  her." 

The  last  glow  from  the  set  sun  faded  off  the  pale  sea-green  of  the  evening 
sky;  far  below  on  the  bridge  a  little  light  shone  under  the  dark  clustered  roofs 
of  the  houses:  it  was  the  lamp  in  the  room  where  my  Hermes  was, — Hermes, 
who  made  woman  out  of  sport ! 

"  You  have  not  seen  my  Actaea  ? "  said  Maryx,  turning  back  into  the  house. 

No  one  had  seen  it.  He  had  but  that  spring  called  it  into  life  from  the 
gray  lumps  of  clay.  It  was  all  alone  in  a  little  room  whose  single  window  let 
in  on  it  the  faint  light  of  the  rising  moon.  He  lighted  a  three-wicked  lamp, 
and  let  me  look. 

It  was  great,  like  all  that  he  did.  Maryx  was  a  mighty  master  of  his  art. 
He  had  boundless  scorn  for  the  frivolities  and  fripperies  of  modern  sculpture; 
their  puerilities  were  to  him  so  many  blasphemies;  to  make  your  marble  into 
ribbons  and  tassels  and  broideries  and  flowers,  and  express  under  all  these 
tawdrinesses  the  maladif  desire  and  the  false  sentiment  of  a  hurried  and  heated 
generation, — Maryx  had  for  this  as  superb  a  contempt  as  Praxiteles  or  stern 
Lysippus  would  have  had. 

Some  one  has  very  truly  said  that  this  age  is  not  sculptural.  It  has  no 
repose;  it  has  no  leisure;  it  has  little  health,  physical  and  mental;  and  it  has 
but  little  grandeur,  moral  or  corporeal.  Now,  calm  rest,  vigor,  and  beauty  are 
the  indispensable  attributes  of  sculpture. 

In  default  of  these  your  modern  stone-cutter  takes  pretty  conceits,  coquet- 
ries, ornaments,  and  trivialities. 

He  clothes  his  statues;  instead  of  sinews  and  veins,  he  molds  buttons  and 
fringes;  his  chief  ambition  is  to  produce  a  successful  trompe-r<xil;  if  he  repre- 
sent a  bather,  he  will  concentrate  his  talent  on  the  towel,  not  on  the  muscles 
and  the  limbs;  his  sponge  shall  be  so  life-like  it  shall  seem  to  be  sponge  itself, 
but  the  dorsal  nerves  will  be  all  out  of  place,  and  the  features  will  express 
nothing,  save  perhaps  some  grimace  at  the  cold  of  the  water,  or  annoyance  at  a 
gnat  upon  his  shoulder. 

This  may  be  clever,  but  it  is  not  sculpture.  I  have  seen  in  Paris  a  statue 
that  was  very  much  admired  because  of  its  realism:  it  was  a  peasant  in  a 
stuff  gown  and  wooden  shoes.  I  have  seen  another  equally  admired  because 
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of  its  ingenuity:  it  was  a  masker,  so  managed  that  from  one  side  you  could  see 
the  face,  and  from  the  other  side  only  the  mask. 

What  would  Phidias  have  said  of  such  things,  or  Scopas  ? 

Breadth  and  simplicity  are  the  soul  of  marble.  It  was  never  meant  to  be 
tortured  into  trills  and  roulades  like  a  singer's  voice,  into  crotchets  and  twists 
like  a  sugar-baker's  sweetmeats.  A  wooden  shoe  ! — instead  of  the  beautiful 
human  foot  with  the  daylight  underneath  it  and  all  the  speed  of  Atalanta  in 
the  curve  of  its  instep  !  And  I  have  seen  even  worse  things.  I  have  seen  a 
ball-room  shoe  with  its  high  heel  and  its  rosette.  Oh,  shades  of  Helen  and 
of  Praxiteles  ! 

Maryx  was  incapable  of  such  degradation.  He  had  the  force  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  he  had  an  adoration  of  beauty  which  Michael  Angelo  had  not. 
Michael  Angelo  adored  the  horrible  and  he  did  not  perceive  where  it  merged 
into  the  grotesque.  He  had  been  called  a  baptized  Phidias.  It  is  unjust  to 
Phidias:  no  Greek  would  ever  sin  against  the  laws  of  beauty. 

This  Actaea  was  beautiful.  She  was  seated  on  the  ground;  the  head  of 
Nero  was  on  her  lap,  his  dead  naked  body  was  stretched  on  the  winding- 
sheets  in  which  she  was  about  to  fold  him,  to  lay  him  in  his  grave  upon  the 
garden-hill. 

All  the  story  was  there. 

The  anatomy  was  as  fine  as  any  of  the  Greek  marbles,  and  on  the  dead  face 
of  Nero  was  all  that  perhaps  only  the  subtlety  and  analysis  of  the  modern 
artist  could  have  put  there, — the  innumerable  contrasts  and  contradictions  of 
that  strange  mind,  so  cruel,  so  sensitive,  so  open  to  the  influences  of  nature, 
so  dead  to  the  emotions  of  humanity,  so  arrogantly  vain,  so  pitifully  humble 
(for  is  not  he  humble  who  pines  for  the  applause  of  others  ?),  so  fated  to  be 
loved,  so  fated  to  be  loathed,  capable  of  weeping  at  the  sight  of  a  sunset  and 
at  the  sound  of  the  harp  of  Terpnos,  capable  of  laughing  at  the  agonies  of 
virgins  dishonored  and  devoured  and  at  the  red  glow  in  the  sky  which  told  him 
Rome  was  burning. 

In  this  dead  Nero  you  could  see  the  man  who  discussed  like  an  artist  the 
physical  charms  of  his  mother,  tranquilly  touching  her  murdered  corpse,  and 
drinking  wine  between-whiles,  and  the  man  who,  hiding  like  a  coward  in  the 
sand-hole  from  his  death,  could  yet  say,  in  full  belief  in  himself,  "  Qualis 
artifex  pereo  ! " 

It  was  a  great  conception,  like  all,  indeed,  that  Maryx  ever  called  into  life 
from  the  stone;  and  in  Actsea,  as  she  hung  over  the  body,  the  "  grief  that  cannot 
speak,"  the  despair  which  is  for  the  moment  paralyzed  till  it  counterfeits  com- 
posure, was  miraculously  rendered  in  every  line  and  curve  of  her  drooping 
frame,  which  seemed  frozen  by  the  breath  of  that  death  which  yet  had  had  no 
meaner  terrors  for  her. 
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"  It  is  very  great,"  I  said  to  him:  "  not,  of  course,  that  my  opinion  is  worth 
anything;  Lam  an  ignorant  man." 

"  The  Nero  contents  me,"  he  answered.  "  But  the  Actaea — no.  She  is  too 
Roman.  She  must  be  more  Asiatic.  I  have  given  her  the  calm  of  the  Oriental, 
but  her  face  is  not  yet  what  I  wish:  it  escapes  me." 

"  Take  the  face  of  my  Ariadne,"  I  said,  and  was  sorry  a  moment  later  that 
I  did  say  so. 

"  Ay  !  Is  it  of  that  type  ? "  said  Maryx,  with  the  interest  of  the  true  artist, 
in  whom  all  things  are  subordinate  to  his  art. 

"  Very  much,"  I  answered  him.  "  And  she  has  the  intensity  yet  the  com- 
posure— it  is  strange — she  is  so  young,  but  I  suppose  so  lonely  a  life  by  the 
sea  that " 

"  I  will  stay  and  see  her.  It  is  no  moment  to  me  one  day  more  or  less  in 
Rome.  But  we  must  wish  her  a  better  fate  than  Actaea's." 

"  Do  you  think  Actaea  was  unhappy  ?  Be  sure  she  believed  no  evil  of  him, 
and  she  had  him  all  to  herself  in  death:  Poppea  was  gone." 

"  You  talk  like  a  woman,"  said  Maryx,  with  a  smile,  putting  back  the  linen 
covering  over  the  body  of  his  dead  Caesar.  I  bade  him  good-night,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  goodness,  and  went  out  through  his  glades  of  rose-laurel, 
all  rosy-red  even  in  the  moonlight.  He  said  he  would  come  on  the  morrow  and 
see  her. 

I  was  sorry,  after  all,  that  I  had  suggested  to  him  to  wait.  We  should 
never  meddle  with  Fortune.  When  the  great  goddess  of  Praeneste  speaks 
through  the  mouths  of  mortals,  it  is  usually  to  lead  them,  or  those  who  hear 
them,  astray. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

"  MY  dear,  you  have  genius,"  said  Maryx  to  her,  with  emotion  in  his  voice, 
when  he  came  on  the  morrow  and  offered  her  his  aid  and  his  instruction  with 
that  noble  frankness  which  was  a  part  of  him;  he  was  touched  by  her  beauty, 
but  he  was  more  touched  by  the  love  of  his  own  art,  which  had  been  born  in 
and  lived  with  her  on  those  lonely  Ligurian  shores. 

"  You  have  genius,"  he  said,  standing  by  my  Greek  Hermes.  "And  I  am 
sure  you  knew:  genius  is  nobility,  and,  like  nobility,  is  obligation." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  simply,  with  her  great  eyes  fixed  on  him.  She  did  not 
say  anything  more,  but  he  felt  that  she  understood  him. 

"  I  wish  to  learn,"  she  added,  after  a  pause.  "  I  see  such  beautiful  things, 
but  they  go  away  like  dreams:  I  cannot  make  them  stay.  It  was  so  with  my 
father." 
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"  It  is  so  with  all  of  us;  with  all  artists,"  said  Maryx.  "Our  dreams  are 
like  Etruscan  tombs.  When  we  break  into  them  with  the  noise  of  the  world, 
the  crowned  shapes  vanish;  if  we  can  grasp  a  little  of  the  gold,  a  fragment 
of  the  purple,  it  is  all  we  can  do  to  bring  what  we  have  seen  out  to  others,  and 
show  that  we  have  been  with  '  the  gods  that  sleep.'  Since  you  have  such 
dreams  and  would  tell  them  to  others,  come  and  learn  with  me.  At  least — 
you  scarcely  want  to  learn:  you  chiefly  want  to  acquire  facility,  and  accuracy, 
and  they  only  come  from  long  practice  and  a  kind  of  study  that  is  tedious. 
I  modelled  the  human  arm  for  three  years  before  I  could  perfectly  content 
myself;  and  even  now — none  but  a  fool  is  content  with  himself.  And  even  my 
poor  fool  Nero  never  was  that  quite.  I  am  sorry  for  Nero:  are  not  you  ?  If 
he  had  not  been  Caesar,  and  so  cursed,  he  might  have  been  a  harmless  harper 
all  his  days." 

"  A  lovely  child,"  said  Maryx  to  me  by  my  stall  that  day.  "  Most  lovely. 
And  what  a  fate  !  You  must  let  me  share  in  your  innocent  cheat,  and  you  must 
make  believe  for  me  that  her  work  in  my  studio  is  worth  a  price.  A  young 
female  thing  like  that  must  want  so  many  comforts,  so  many  graces  about  her: 
how  can  we  persuade  her,  she  seems  so  proud " 

"  Let  her  be  so,"  said  I.  "  And  she  does  not  want  much.  She  has  been 
reared  in  all  privations  except  those  of  the  mind.  She  is  hardy,  and  simple  in 
her  tastes:  why  spoil  them  ?  " 

"  If  she  were  a  lad, — no.  But  a  girl Maybe,  though,  you  are  right. 

What  pleases  me  the  most  in  her  is  her  impersonal  love  of  art.  She  has  no 
idea  of  seeking  reputation  for  herself,  of  being  '  great,'  as  little  souls  all  seek 
to  be:  she  only  wishes  to  learn  because  she  sees  'beautiful  things.'  That  is 
very  rare.  Well,  let  her  come  to  me  to-morrow.  She  shall  have  what  good  I 
can  give  to  her.  And  I  will  do  my  best  by  her  in  all  ways  that  I  can, — you 
are  sure  of  that." 

He  held  his  hand  out  to  me  as  he  spoke,— the  firm  and  delicate  hand  that 
had  called  such  noble  shapes  out  of  the  lifeless  rocks. 

I  was  sure.  The  faith  of  Maryx  was  strong  as  the  marble  that  he  carved, 
and  as  pure  from  stain.  Yet  I  was  not  quite  satisfied  as  I  resumed  my  stitching 
under  my  Apollo  and  Crispin;  I  had  meddled  with  Fate;  it  is  presumptuous 
work  for  a  mortal. 

"  Dig  not  the  isthmus  there,  nor  cut  it  through.  Jove  would  have  made  a 
channel  had  he  wished  it  so,"  said  the  Oracle  to  the  Cnidians.  And  we  are 
always  cutting  the  isthmus  and  letting  the  sea  run  in,  thinking  we  know  more 
than  Jove.  No  wonder  all  Oracles  are  tired  and  silent  nowadays. 

Perhaps,  too,  my  misgivings  were  half  compounded  of  selfishness.  I  had 
found  her,— had  done  my  best  by  her;  I  should  have  liked  to  be  her  only 
friend: — only  I  could  not  isolate  her  so  with  any  justice  to  her. 
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Maryx  was  a  noble-hearted  man  as  well  as  great.  I  ought  to  have  stitched 
on  with  a  lighter  mind  after  he  had  left  me,  but  I  did  not. 

I  was  afraid  that  he  would  lead  her  from  her  simple  habits  with  too  gen- 
erous gifts.  Not  that  he  was  otherwise  than  most  simple  in  his  own  taste,  but, 
like  many  manly  men  who  have  borne  with  indifference  the  full  force  of  poverty 
and  labor,  he  had  a  horror  of  them  as  befalling  women. 

Now  myself  I  have  seen  "  the  marriage  of  Saint  Francis  "  productive  enough 
of  peace,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  lack  of  riches  that  makes  misery  half 
so  much  as  it  is  the  desire  of  them.  The  modern  ideal  of  joy  lies  in  riches.  I 
think  it  is  a  wrong  one, — certainly  wrong  to  be  placed  before  the  people. 

You  think  the  Lancashire  operative,  drinking  himself  drunk  with  strong 
wines,  and  gorging  every  clay  on  meat,  under  the  smoke  of  a  thousand  furnaces, 
without  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  hand's-breadth  of  clear  sky  near  him  for  a  dozen 
square  miles,  is  higher  and  nearer  happiness  than  the  Southern  peasant,  in 
the  width  of  glorious  air,  with  the  yellow  corn  and  the  gray  olive  and  the  green 
vine  about  him,  because  he  can  eat  but  a  few  leaves  or  some  chestnut  bread 
with  an  onion. 

Are  you  not  very  wrong  ?  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  purer,  fresher 
existence  is  far  the  happier,  as  it  is  far  the  healthier  ? 

And  even  in  the  matter  of  intelligence,  the  true  balance  may  incline  another 
way  than  it  is  your  fashion  to  think. 

"Why  do  you  call  your  dog  Giordano  ? "  said  I  once  to  a  Tuscan  contadino, 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  He  looked  at  me  with  surprise. 

"Did  you  never  hear  of  Lucca  Giordano  ?"  said  he.  "  He  was  one  of  our 
artists  in  the  old  time." 

Now  pray  tell  me,  would  your  Lancashire  workman,  yelling  hideous  songs 
in  his  music-hall,  or  chuckling  in  a  rat-pit,  be  likely  to  call  his  dog  Reynolds 
or  Gainsborough,  and  say  to  you,  "  that  was  a  painter  of  ours  "  ? 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  medal  of  Progress.  Myself  I  cannot  see  that 
New  York  is  so  much  an  improvement  upon  Athens,  nor  the  Staffordshire 
potteries  upon  Etruscan  Tarquinii.  But  then  I  am  only  an  ignorant  man,  no 
doubt,  and  born  a  Trasteverino,  who  loves  the  happy  laugh  of  the  sun-fed 
children  and  the  unobscured  smile  of  the  azure  skies. 

"  Did  Hilarion  see  her  ?  "  Maryx  asked  me  next  day,  when  I  took  her  up 
to  his  studio,  while  the  nightingales  were  still  singing  in  the  early  morning. 
When  I  told  him  no,  he  smiled  and  frowned  both  at  once,  in  a  way  that  he  had. 

"  If  he  had,"  he  said,  "  he  would  have  stayed." 

"  But  he  is  not  coming  back  for  a  year,"  said  I,  with  a  vague  misgiving 
following  his  thoughts. 

"  He  may  always  stay  away  for  ten  years;  he  may  always  be  back  to-mor- 
row,", said  Maryx. 
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As  for  her,  she  was  so  entranced  among  all  that  marble,  and  so  absorbed  in 
the  sense  that  she  might  follow  her  father's  art  there  as  she  chose,  that  she  had 
no  remembrance  of  Maryx  or  of  me.  Only  once,  before  the  Actasa,  she  turned 
her  eyes  on  him,  full  of  reverence  and  of  delight. 

"  You  are  great,  as  the  Greeks  were,"  she  said,  breathlessly. 

Maryx,  whom  the  adulation  of  courts  and  courtiers  had  never  moved  more 
than  the  stone  that  he  wrought  i»  could  be  moved  by  the  breeze,  colored  sud- 
denly, like  any  woman.  He  was  pleased. 

"  My  dear,  no  modern  can  be  great,"  he  said,  with  a  smile.  "  We  at  our 
best  only  echo  and  repeat.  Beside  Alexander  and  Caesar,  Napoleon  did  very 
little.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  the  Arts.  That  is  why  I  envy  musicians.  Their 
art  is  still  only  in  its  infancy;  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  not  been  excelled  in 
past  all  excelling." 

"  But  there  is  something  there  which  they  would  not  have  had,"  said  the 
child,  thoughtfully,  meaning  the  classic  sculptors  by  her  they.  "  They  would 
not  have  understood  Actaea's  pain:  they  would  only  have  permitted  it  had  Nero 
been  a  warrior  and  strong  and  heroic." 

"  You  mean  that  we  moderns  can  sympathize  with  weakness  and  failure. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  we  are  weak,  and  because  we  fail,"  said  Maryx.  "  You 
may  be  right,  however.  The  chief  characteristic,  the  only  originality,  of  all 
modern  art,  does  lie  in  its  expressions  of  sympathy.  We  have  ceased  to  think 
sorrow  shameful;  we  have  exalted  the  emotions;  we  analyze  and  we  pity;  we 
should  hoot  the  first  Brutus,  and  send  the  second  to  prison:  we  prefer  affection 
to  duty.  Perhaps  we  are  right,  but  this  weakness  emasculates  us.  And  you, 
— do  you  sympathize  with  Actaea  ?  Would  you  not  have  let  that  base  cur 
lie  unburied  in  the  sand-holes  ?  " 

She  was  silent  a  moment  thinking. 

"  No,"  she  said,  slowly;  "  no,  I  think  not.  You  see,  she  loved  him;  and 
he  had  loved  her, — once." 

"  We  are  wasting  time,"  said  Maryx,  shortly.  "  There  is  a  square  of  clay 
upon  its  base  within  there.  Look  !  if  you  have  an  idea,  show  me  what  you 
would  do.  But  that  is  only  for  to-day:  afterwards  you  must  model  what  I  give 
you  to  copy,  and  that  only;  and  I  shall  make  you  design  in  black  and  white 
a  long  time  before  I  allow  you  to  touch  clay  and  marble.  Your  anatomy  is  all 
at  fault.  In  your  wingless  Love  the  shoulders  are  impossible.  And  listen: 
for  myself  I  shall  have  little  time  to  give  you.  For  days  you  will  not  see  me, 
even  when  I  am  in  Rome.  Giulio  there,  my  foreman,  will  give  you  direction 
and  instruction;  and  do  not  dream  of  Actaea,  or  of  any  other  stories.  Work, 
— and  most  of  all  at  geometry,  and  at  drawing  from  the  record,  for  of  natural 
aptitude  you  have  only  too  much.  You  know,  in  all  schools  of  sculpture  it  is 
an  eternal  dispute  whether  modelling  or  drawing  be  of  the  most  importance, — 
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as  if  both  were  not  equally  so  !  To  acquire  excellence,  draw  unceasingly  and 
model  unceasingly.  If  Michael  Angelo  would  have  deigned  to  model,  instead 
of  dashing'with  his  chisel  at  the  mound  of  marble,  with  no  certain  knowledge 
of  what  he  meant  to  do,  he  would  have  spared  himself  the  mistakes  which  make 
him  often  unequal  and  unworthy  and  would  have  made  any  lesser  man  ridic- 
ulous. You  have  great  talent,  but  you  need  training:  you  are  at  present  like 
a  young  poet  who  begins  to  write  sonnets  and  epics  of  his  own  before  he  has 
studied  Homer  or  read  Virgil." 

She  looked  at  him  with  such  humid  and  rapturous  eyes  of  gratitude  that 
they  would  have  moved  a  man  far  colder  than  Maryx,  who  had  the  warm  blood 
of  Provence  in  his  veins. 

"I  do  thank  you  so  much,  only  I  say  it  ill,"  she  murmured.  "To  be  with 
a  great  master  in  Rome, — that  is  what  I  have  always  dreamt  of;  and  you  are 
great  ! " 

His  face  grew  warm. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  with  a  certain  emotion  in  his  voice.  "  We  are  not  great 
nowadays:  we  echo  the  past  when  we  are  at  our  best;  we  do  hardly  more. 
And  for  me,  my  dear,  to  do  what  little  I  can  for  youth,  is  to  do  no  more  than 
to  pay  my  debt.  I  owe  it  to  my  country  to  give  a  little  back  for  all  she  did  to 
me.  Only  think  what  it  was  for  a  lad  of  eighteen  to  come  here  to  the  Villa  of 
Sallust.  Think  what  it  was  for  me,  having  known  nothing  but  hunger  and  toil 
and  effort,  the  stone-quarries  of  Provence,  and  the  stone  wilderness  of  Paris, — 
having  worked  in  wretched  garrets,  always  fireless  in  winter,  often  breadless 
in  summer,  seldom,  indeed,  being  able  to  tell  one  night  whether  I  should  get 
food  enough  next  day  to  keep  breath  in  me, — think  what  it  was  for  me  to  be 
suddenly  transported  from  all  that  famine  and  misery  and  almost  hopeless 
conflict,  to  that  matchless  scene,  to  that  enchanting  existence  !  To  sit  and 
read  in  the  tapestried  library;  to  lean  over  the  balcony  and  look  across  Rome 
and  its  plains  to  the  very  sea;  to  wake  at  sunrise  and  know  that  all  day  long 
there  was  no  necessity  to  do  anything,  except  to  study  the  great  marbles  and 
the  lovely  frescoes,  that  '  drew  one's  soul  outward  through  the  eyes,'  and  to 
commune  with  the  dead  and  try  and  beguile  out  of  them  the  lost  secrets  of  the 
arts  !  Ah  !  if  ever  perfect  peace  were  upon  earth,  I  knew  it  then  in  my  boyish 
years  at  the  Villa  Medici.  I  wish  I  could  give  such  years  to  any  young  life 
that  loves  the  Arts.  Athens  herself  never  had  a  nobler  thought  than  those 
years  France  gives  her  students.  Only  one  ought  to  do  things  so  much  greater 
after  them.  The  uttermost  one  achieves  seems  but  sorry  payment.  There  is 
an  idea,  general  enough,  that  talent  is  best  left  alone  to  sink  or  swim.  I  fear 
that  many  sink  who  might  be  worth  the  saving.  The  soul  may  perish  for 
sheer  lack  of  a  spoonful  of  soup  in  the  mouth.  Protagenes  might  be  now  a 
household  word,  like  Apollos,  if  he  had  not  had  to  live  on  a  handful  of  beans, 
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and  have  much  trouble  even  in  getting  them.  Buonarotti  might  have  been 
greater  without  Leo  and  all  the  meddling  dictating  cardinals, — that  is  true; 
but  if  he  had  had  to  break  stones  for  his  daily  bread,  he  would  never  have  had 
time  to  look  up  and  see  the  faces  of  Jehovah  and  the  Sibyls.  I  am  thankful 
to  the  Villa  Medici,  as  a  bird  is  to  the  hand  that  opens  its  cage-door  and  sets 
it  free.  It  gave  me  the  best  gifts  of  life, — leisure  and  liberty.  They  are  the 
twin  genii  that  the  poor  can  never  see,  Dioscuri  that  seldom  lend  their  lance 
and  buckler  save  to  a  battle  already  won.  If  any  aid  of  mine  can  bring  them 
to  your  side,  do  not  thank  me;  I  only  pay  to  your  youth  the  debt  that  I  owe  to 
Rome  for  my  own." 

The  full,  deep  sweetness  of  his  voice  was  very  gentle:  he  spoke  thus  to  take 
from  her  any  doubt  or  fear  that  she  might  feel,  and  he  told  her  of  himself  that 
she  might  know  he  also  had  passed  through  the  lonely  efforts  and  the  wistful 
visions  that  were  her  portion.  Then  he  touched  her  gently: 

"  Come  and  see  my  mother.  She  is  old,  and  cannot  talk  to  you;  but  it  will 
make  you  happier  to  think  there  is  a  woman  near." 

He  shut  the  Actaea  up  in  her  darkness,  with  the  nightingales  singing  outside, 
and  went  into  another  room  to  the  lump  of  moist  clay.  Such  a  mere  moist 
lump  was  once  the  Belvedere  Mercury,  the  Thespian  Love,  and  the  Venus  of 
Cleomenes. 

Alexander  used  to  say  that  the  only  things  which  made  him  doubt  his 
immortality  were  sleep  and  love:  I  think  the  only  things  that  may  make  men 
hope  for  theirs  are  love  and  Art. 

In  this  room,  where  she  was  henceforth  to  work, — a  bare  place,  of  course, 
as  sculptors'  rooms  must  be,  but  with  two  great  windows  that  looked  through 
the  orange-trees  and  cacti  down  the  Golden  Hill, — there  stood  a  bust  of  a  young 
man,  with  beautiful  features,  dreamful  brows,  and  the  firm,  cold  lips  that  you  may 
see  in  the  mouth  of  Adrian, — Adrian,  who  punished  an  epigram  with  death,  and 
came  to  desire  death  unavailingly. 

"  How  beautiful  that  is  !     It  is  some  god  !  "  she  said,  and  paused  before  it. 

"  It  is  Hilarion,"  said  Maryx.     "  It  was  done  long  ago " 

"  Hilarion  ?     He  was  a  saint." 

She  had  no  love  for  saints:  she  knew  that  the  Thebaid  had  destroyed 
Olympus. 

"  Hilarion  !  What  country  is  that  name  ?  Hilarion  was  a  saint  in  the 
desert,"  she  said,  again:  "  he  was  a  sorcerer,  too;  for  he  made  the  horse  of 
Italicus  win  the  chariot-race  by  a  charm." 

She  said  it  seriously.     To  this  girl,  fed  from  birth  on  all  the  legends  of  the 
past  ages,  all  these  things  were  far  more  vivid  and  living  than  the  people  that 
went  by  her  every  day. 
Maryx  smiled. 
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"  I  think  he  is  more  sorcerer  than  saint;  and  he  has  won  the  chariot-race 
with  his  own  horses.  His  face  and  his  form,  too,  served  me  for  this  also." 

He  drew  the  cloth  off  a  statue  of  the  Apollo  Cythaeraedus,  a  copy  of  one 
of  his  that  had  raised  a  storm  of  adulation  round  his  name  in  the  salons  of  Paris 
years  before,  and  was  now  in  the  Pinacotheca  of  Munich. 

It  was  different  from  any  Apollo  of  the  ancient  marbles,  and  there  was  a 
certain  melancholy  in  its  divine  dignity  and  perfect  grace,  as  though  the  god 
had  let  fall  his  lyre  out  of  very  weariness,  thinking  that  he  who  could  move  the 
very  rocks  by  music,  and  tame  the  beasts  of  the  forest  and  desert,  and  charm 
the  souls  of  men  with  irresistible  influence  till  they  wept  like  little  children, 
yet  could  be  baffled  and  betrayed  by  the  low  cunning  of  his  brother,  of  the  boy 
whom  men  worshipped  when  they  wished  to  lie  and  cheat. 

"Oh,  it  is  all  wrong,"  said  Maryx,  as  she  gazed.  "It  is  modern  feeling;  it 
is  too  subjective:  it  is  not  Greek  at  all;  it  is  a  poet,  not  a  god.  It  is  Alfred  de 
Musset,  it  is  not  Apollo.  Yes,  the  world  went  mad  for  it;  but  that  is  no  proof 
of  excellence.  I  have  done  better  things,  though  one  never  creates  as  greatly 
as  one  imagines." 

"  He  must  be  beautiful  !  "  she  said,  under  her  breath,  with  her  eyes  lifted 
to  the  face  of  Apollo.  "Is  he  as  beautiful  as  that?"  she  asked. 

Maryx  threw  a  cloth  over  the  bust. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  mother  of  Maryx  was  growing  very  old.  The  hard  life  of  the  poor 
enfeebles  as  age  comes  on  the  frame  that  it  braced  in  earlier  life. 

She  had  known  heat  and  cold,  and  hunger  and  pain,  all  her  youth  through. 
Now  that  her  son  was  a  great  man,  and  kept  her  in  comfort,  and  women  waited 
on  all  her  wants,  and  she  dwelt  in  beautiful  chambers,  she  did  not  understand. 

She  would  have  liked  to  go  and  wash  the  vegetables  for  the  soup;  she  would 
have  liked  to  go  with  her  hoe  out  in  the  cabbage-ground;  she  thought  that  it 
was  only  yesterday  that  they  had  brought  her  the  dead  body  out  of  the  quarry. 
She  was  very  quiet,  and  spun  on  at  the  flax, — a  little  brown  woman,  like  a 
squirrel,  with  bright  eyes,  who  was  always  bewildered  when  her  wooden  shoes 
that  she  would  not  change  sank  into  the  soft  thick  carpets,  and  when  she  saw 
the  great  grand  people  round  her  son. 

"I  must  cost  him  so  much:  if  he  would  only  let  me  wear  my  old  gowns," 
she  would  say.  And — like  a  true  peasant  as  she  was — she  would  hoard  away 
all  her  gold  pieces  in  holes  and  corners  against  a  rainy  day. 

"  He  is  so  good;  but  he  may  be  poor  to-morrow,"  she  would  say.     "  For 
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me,  I  would  not  care  if  it  came  so;  I  could  work  still.  I  could  hoe  a  little, 
and  weed  in  the  fields.  But  he  would  not  like  it  now:  he  is  always  living  with 
kings." 

And  she  would  bury  her  money  against  the  evil  time,  and  spin  on,  that  at 
least  when  the  time  came  he  should  have  a  store  of  linen. 

She  had  a  horror  of  the  statues;  they  were  only  "the  stone"  to  her, — the 
same  pitiless  rocks  which  had  been  the  murderer  of  her  husband.  Like  Menu- 
tius  Felix,  she  believed  that  evil  demons  hid  themselves  in  the  marbles.  She 
detested  them  like  the  early  Christians, — like  Martin  of  Tours  or  Marcellus. 

Could  she  have  read  a  book,  she  would  have  loved  better  than  any  other 
that  passage  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  which  he  rails  against  "  those  workmen 
who  pass  their  lives  making  dangerous  toys:  I  mean  sculptors,  painters,  gold- 
smiths, and  poets." 

She  had  lost  sight  of  her  son  for  years, — all  those  years  in  which  Maryx 
was  studying  and  starving  in  Paris  and  tasting  the  first  deep  joys  of  art  as  a 
student  of  the  Villa  Medici, — and  then  all  of  a  minute  he  had  borne  her  away, 
and  she  had  found  him  a  great  man,  and  what  to  her  seemed  surprisingly  rich: 
she  was  always  afraid  that  there  was  some  sorcery  in  it.  If  he  had  made  images 
of  the  saints,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  right;  but  all  these  pagan  gods  and 
light  women, — it  troubled  her:  she  prayed  for  his  soul  unceasingly. 

If  he  had  not  been  her  beloved  son,  and  so  good,  she  would  have  been  sure 
that  he  had  sold  his  soul  to  one  of  those  false  gods  of  his,  with  the  lotos-flowers 
on  their  foreheads,  or  with  the  goat's  hoofs  for  their  feet.  As  it  was,  she  could 
not  understand;  so  she  told  her  beads  half  the  day  through,  and,  though  she 
was  infirm,  would  go  to  mass  every  morning  in  the  church  of  Sant'  Onofrio, 
and  with  the  gold  and  silver  that  he  gave  her — it  had  always  to  be  gold  and 
silver:  she  had  the  peasant-distrust  of  paper  money,  and  disbelief  in  it— she 
would  buy  prayers  for  him  with  one  half,  and  put  the  rest  away  in  little  nooks 
and  corners. 

"  He  is  a  very  great  man,  you  know,"  she  would  say  to  me,  for  I  could 
speak  her  dialect  a  little,  having  wandered  much  in  that  country;  "oh,  yes, 
very,  very  great.  He  chips  the  stones  into  figures  as  big  as  those  that  they 
have  in  the  churches.  His  father  used  to  bring  the  stones  up  in  square  solid 
pieces;  I  liked  them  better;  you  could  build  with  them.  But  I  suppose  these 
are  greater.  Nobody  ever  came  to  look  at  the  square  pieces.  The  oxen 
dragged  them  away;  I  never  heard  where  they  went." 

And  then  she  would  spin  on  again,  thinking.  She  could  never  understand 
very  much,  except  that  her  youngest-born  was  a  great  man,  and  that  where 
they  lived  the  Pope  lived  too,  which  made  it  almost  like  living  with  God.  She 
could  never  understand:  not  any  more  than  we,  who  have  had  the  light  of  study 
on  us  all  our  days,  and  walk  with  the  lamp  of  knowledge  in  our  hand,  can  ever 
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understand  the  absolute  night  of  ignorance  which  enshrouds  the  peasant  in  its 
unbroken  obscurity. 

"  I  was  always  afraid  of  the  stone,"  she  said,  once,  after  a  pause,  twirling 
her  wheel.  "Always.  It  is  a  cold,  hard  thing,  and  cruel.  It  let  my  husband 
toil  at  it  all  those  years,  and  then  all  in  a  moment  fell  on  him.  How  can  they 
say  it  has  no  life  ?  It  knows  very  well  what  it  is  about.  It  kills  men.  My 
son  laughs,  and  says  it  is  his  servant;  he  has  mastered  it;  he  deals  it  blow 
after  blow,  and  it  keeps  still,  and  takes  the  shape  he  wants  and  will  have.  But 
it  killed  his  father.  He  will  not  remember  that.  One  day  perhaps  it  will  give 
him  back  his  blows;  that  is  .what  I  am  afraid  of.  For  him,  he  only  laughs. 
But  I  know  what  the  marble  is;  I  know  there  were  ten  of  my  family,  old  and 
young,  little  and  big,  one  with  another,  all  over  the  years  that  are  gone,  ten  of 
them  whom  the  marble  killed  in  our  own  country:  I  am  afraid." 

"  If  he  would  make  it  into  the  likeness  of  Christ  and  his  saints,  always, 
nothing  else,"  she  went  on,  feeling  the  beads  of  he'r  rosary;  "then  perhaps  it 
might  not  be  allowed  to  hurt  him.  But  all  he  makes  are  the  images  of  light 
women  and  blind  gods  that  had  false  priests, — so  our  priests  tell  one:  that  is 
not  holy  work.  And  he  so  good  himself;' — an  angel  !  Perhaps  he  has  gone 
astray  to  the  false  gods,  looking  always  at  their  faces  and  thinking  of 
them." 

"  Whatever  his  god  be,  it  leads  him  to  love  his  mother,"  I  said  to  her. 

u  And  that  is  true,"  she  said,  with  her  weather-worn  bronzed  face  softened 
with  tender  recollections.  £  And  when  he  was  little  I  was  a  hard  mother  to 
him  sometimes,  for  he  was  masterful  and  yet  idle,  and  sat  dreaming  when 
others  were  working,  and  we  with  so  many  mouths  to  fill,  and  a  soup-pot  never 
full;  but  he  is  so  good  to  me.  Look  !  There  was  some  monarch  or  another 
he  was  to  gd  dine  with, — some  very  mighty  king,  come  a  very  long  way  off  over 
the  seas, — and  that  night  I  was  ill.  I  was  taken  numb,  and  dumb,  and  stupid; 
they  called  it  by  some  long  name;  and  never  a  moment  did  he  leave  me.  He 
let  the  king  send  and  send,  and  only  said,  '  My  mother  is  ill:  I  cannot  come;' 
and  he  was  gentle  with  me  like  a  girl.  And  I  a  hard  mother  to  him  when  he 
was  little.  For  boys  try  your  patience,  love  you  them  ever  so.  Ay,  he  is  good 
to  me.  May  the  saints  render  it  back  to  him,  and  save  him  from  the  works 
of  his  hands  !  For  I  am  always  afraid.  I  would  sooner  he  were  taking  his 
oxen  over  the  plough,  and  I  cooking  and  washing  and  mending,  and  waiting 
for  him  when  the  sun  went  down." 

She  would  have  been  much  happier  so,  in  a  little  hut  on  the  broad  sun-fed 
plains  of  her  birth,  living  hardly,  and  trudging  a  day's  walk  to  sell  a  few  eggs 
and  herbs  for  a  few  pence,  than  she  was  in  the  wing  of  this  beautiful  house, 
where  all  luxuries  surrounded  her,  and  the  windows  of  her  chamber  opened  on 
the  pillars  of  the  atrium,  looking  across  the  river  to  the  convent-gardens  upon 
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Aventine,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Golden  House,  and  the  marshes  where  Acca 
Laurentia  reared  her  mighty  nurslings  to  brave  the  fierce  Quirites. 

Yet  she  was  proud  in  her  way,  so  far  as  her  dim  mind,  which  had  only  the 
gleam  of  a  peasant's  shrewdness  and  a  mother's  tenderness  to  give  it  any  light, 
could  in  any  manner  grasp  the  fact  of  the  great  fame  of  Maryx.  But  she  was 
always  unquiet. 

"  I  suppose  he  is  glad,"  she  would  say.  "  But  for  me  I  always  thought  it 
was  bad  to  be  lifted  out  over  your  fellows:  it  is  always  the  big  trees  the  wood- 
man takes,  it  is  always  the  finest  bird  that  first  feels  the  knife.  Look  you,  when 
I  was  a  little  child  I  saw  in  the  village  a  beautiful  young  man,  and  they  were 
beating  him  and  stoning  him,  and  some  one  got  a  musket  and  put  him  out  of 
his  misery  as  if  he  were  a  mad  dog,  and  they  said  they  did  that  because  he  was 
great  and  rich,  nothing  more:  it  was  in  the  days  when  everywhere  they  were 
burning  the  castles, — I  do  not  know  why:  that  people  might  be  free,  and  do 
nothing,  they  said.  But  how  should  people  be  free  like  that  ?  the  land  must 
be  turned  and  the  corn  must  be  beaten;  and  forme  I  can  always  see  that  young 
man's  face,  with  his  hair  soaked  in  blood, — it  was  fair-colored  hair;  very  likely 
he  had  a  mother  at  home.  I  don't  think  he  had  ever  hurt  any  one." 

And  thus  she  would  spin  on  anxiously,  because  her  son  had  become  great 
and  rich  and  could  live  with  princes. 

Though  she  did  not  understand,  she  was  shrewd  in  her  way, — the  shrewd- 
ness that  the  peasant  acquires  as  a  kind  of  instinct  of  self-preservation  in  the 
world  where  he  has  to  grope  his  way  like  a  beetle, ^ith  every  foot  lifted  against 
him,  perpetually  rolling  upward  his  ball  of  clay  through  the  mire  as  best  he  can. 

This  day,  when  Maryx  took  his  new  pupil  to  her,  she  was  sitting  as  usual 
in  the  room  that,  with  three  others,  was  especially  her  own:  it  opened  on  the 
atrium  brilliant  in  the  morning-light,  with  its  white  marbles  and-its  red  roses 
and  its  breadth  of  azure  sky. 

She  was  spinning;  she  had  her  wooden  shoes  on,  for  she  would  never  wear 
any  others;  she  had  a  little  wooden  crucifix  near  her,  and  a  wooden  rosary: 
she  had  brought  them  from  her  village;  her  sunken  but  still  bright  eyes  lost 
their  wandering  sharpness,  and  softened  greatly  at  sight  of  her  son. 

Maryx  approached  her,  and,  bending  clown,  spoke  to  her  some  moments  in 
her  own  Provet^al,  then  beckoned  Gioja  to  them. 

She  looked  at  the  lovely  face  of  the  girl  with  kindliness  and  suspicion,  the 
kindliness  of  the  woman  and  the  suspicion  of  the  peasant. 

"  Why  do  you  bring  her  to  me  ?  "  she  said,  sharply. 

"  She  comes  to  study  rny  art,  that  is  all,"  he  answered.  "  She  is  motherless 
and  fatherless,  and  very  desolate  indeed.  We  must  do  for  her  what  we  can. 
I  thought  it  would  please  you  to  see  a  young  face  near." 

"  It  does  not  displease  me." 
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She  let  her  wheel  stop,  looking  hardly  all  the  while  at  Gioja,  who  stood 
motionless,  understanding  none  of  the  words  spoken,  and  glancing  out  into  the 
court,  where  the  doves  were  fluttering  on  the  edge  of  the  central  tank. 

"  She  comes  to  cut  the  stone  ? "  his  mother  said,  after  a  moment. 

"As  I  do — yes." 

The  dark,  harsh  eyes  of  the  old  woman  grew  half  angry;  she  knotted  and 
entangled  her  hank  of  flax. 

His  face  grew  very  troubled. 

"You  make  the  stone  into  women, — into  the  likeness  of  them, — all  evil 
women  and  light,  or  how  would  they  bear  the  sun  and  the  gaze  of  men  on  their 
naked  limbs  ?  Is  it  fit  that  a  girl  should  see  that  ?  It  is  shameful." 

"  Mother,  you  do  not  understand " 

"  No,  I  do  not  understand  anything.  But  it  is  shameful.  What  should  a 
girl  do  in  that  place  with  all  those  carved  images  of  vileness  ?  She  has  a  pure 
face,  and  a  true  look.  Marry  her,  and  give  me  little  children  about  me  before 
I  die." 

Maryx  flushed  all  over  his  wide  proud  brows,  and  turned  abruptly  away. 

"  She  is  nothing  to  me.  You  mistake,  mother.  But  she  is  very  desolate. 
Will  you  not  give  her  your  blessing?  " 

She  laid  her  old  brown  hand  on  Gioja. 

"  My  dear,  I  bless  you;  yes — why  not?  You  are  young,  and  I  am  old.  I 
do  not  understand,  as  he  says.  But  do  not  you  touch  the  stone.  It  will  turn 
you  into  its  own  likeness,  or  else  kill  you,  making  you  think  a  stone  a  human 
thing.  It  killed  his  father.  But  he  will  not  be  warned." 

The  girl  bent  her  knees  to  receive  what  she  saw  by  the  gesture  was  a  bene- 
diction: the  words  were  unintelligible  to  her. 

"  What  does  your  mother  say  to  me  ? "  she  asked  of  Maryx. 

"  She  wishes  you  well,"  he  answered.  "  My  mother  is  old,  and  cannot  speak 
your  tongue.  But  you  will  be  gentle  to  her.  To  be  old  is  always  to  be  sad." 

Gioja  was  vaguely  oppressed  and  troubled;  she  was  glad  to  go  out  into  the 
sunlight  of  the  atrium,  and  throw  grain  to  the  doves  bathing  there,  and  watch 
the  gauze-winged  sphinxes  dart  through  the  red  gold  of  the  bignonia-blossoms 
twisting  round  the  columns. 


CHAPTER   X. 

MARYX  did  not  leave  Rome  that  day,  nor  the  next,  nor  many  a  day  after. 
For  he  found  in  her  face  the  'face  of  his  Actaea,  and  she  found  in  him  a  true 
and  great  master. 

He  did  not  copy  her  features  line  by  line.  She  never  knew  that  he  was 
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studying  her,  for  he  disliked  every  set  expression  and  his  prayer  was  ever  that 
of  Diderot's  artist,  "O  God,  deliver  me  from  models;"  but  nevertheless,  he 
changed  his  Actsea's  face  for  hers,  and  his  statue  gained  the  only  thing  it 
wanted,  and  then  he  stayed  on  to  make  it  into  marble,  only  going  for  an  occa- 
sional absence,  of  a  week  or  two  at  most;  for  Maryx  worked,  like  Donatello 
and  Michelangelo,  with  his  own  hands,  leaving  nothing  to  his  workmen  save 
the  merest  elementary  labor.  Thus,  indeed,  he  produced  but  few  works  as  far 
as  numbers  went,  compared  with  his  contemporaries,  who  scarcely  touch  their 
marble  themselves,  and  create  vicariously,  and  so  multiply  with  rapidity  their 
colossal  dolls  and  their  millinery  in  stone:  Maryx  loved  to  feel  the  idea  grow 
out  of  the  rock  under  the  blows  of  his  own  chisel,  and  would  not  yield  to  a 
paid  laborer  the  delight  of  carving  the  rounded  limb  and  making  the  mute 
mouth  smile. 

When  he  was  absent,  as  when  he  was  present,  the  girl  went  backwards  and 
forwards  to  the  Janiculum,  and  learned  and  labored  thoroughly,  as  though  she 
were  a  male  student  of  this  the  most  virile  of  all  the  arts.  It  was  not  very  far 
to  go,  but  it  is  a  rough,  populous  way  until  you  get  to  the  Pauline  cascades 
and  the  green  gardens;  and  Ersilia  went  with  her  in  the  morning,  and  I  went 
for  her,  or  the  old  foreman,  or  one  of  the  old  artisans,  or  sometimes  Maryx 
himself,  returned  with  her,  at  sunset. 

She  would  never  eat  anything  at  his  studio,  though  he  wished  it,  but  would 
take  with  her  a  morsel  of  dry  bread  and  some  fruit.  She  was  very  grateful 
to  every  one,  but  very  proud  in  her  way. 

"  My  father  always  told  me  to  take  nothing, — that  it  was  the  only  way  to 
be  free,"  she  would  say. 

So  the  weeks  went  on  one  after  another,  very  quietly;  and  the  total  absorp- 
tion of  her  into  art,  and  her  delight  in  it,  and  her  patient  yet  passionate  study 
of  it,  all  brought  her  strength  and  health,  and  she  ceased  to  look  ill  and  to 
suffer  from  the  heat,  and  became  quite  content.  Very  familiar  she  never 
became  with  any  one,  except,  perhaps,  with  me:  she-  had  the  meditative 
temperament  of  the  artist,  and  all  the  turmoil  and  trifling  of  the  little  world 
around  her  seldom  reached  her  ear. 

As  for  the  people  of  the  quarter,  they  were  always  a  little  afraid  of  her,  and 
they  abandoned  the  idea  that   she  was   my  daughter,  and  wove  wonderful 
romances  about  her,  in  which  princes  and  cardinals  figured  with  small  credit  to  ] 
their  morality.     What  did  it  matter  ? 

A  girl  who  did  not  go  to  mass  at  any  church  seemed  very  damnable  to  all 
the  good  folks  of  our  Rione,  mothers  and  maids,  who  might,  indeed,  have  their 
love-affairs  like  other  women,  and  their  quarrels,  and  who  could  sell  a  rotten 
fruit  or  twist  or  bird's  neck  or  stick  their  bodkin  in  a  rival  as  well  as  any  one, 
but  -who  always  squatted  on  their  heels  right  virtuously  before  the  Madonna 
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once  a  week,  at  least,  and  got  the  public  writer  at  the  corner  to  pen  their  little 
notes  for  them  to  that  lovely  saint,  San  Luigi  Gonzaga,  who  smiles  in  June  like 
a  very  Adonis  among  his  flowers  and  his  love-letters. 

And  as  for  the  men, — well,  she  was  beautiful  to  look  at,  certainly;  but  then 
she  never  seemed  to  know  it,  or  to  want  any  one  else  to  see  it:  so  what  charm 
was  there  in  it  ?  She  went  on  her  way  looking  at  none  of  them,  always  looking 
at  some  moss-grown  roof  of  an  old  temple  afar  off,  or  some  defaced  fresco  on 
some  wall  hard  by.  She  made  them  angry,  and  they  let  her  be. 

She  only  saw  Clelia  pushing  her  horse's  breast  against  the  reedy  shores  of 
the  Velabrum,  or  the  fair-faced  Improvisatore  leaning  from  his  violin  a  moment 
to  watch  for  Raffaelle  coming  on  the  bridge. 

She  was  very  tranquil  at  this  time,  studying  long  and  closely,  and  then 
going  out  into  all  the  broad  brightness  of  the  noon,  or  the  white  radiance  of 
moonlit  evenings,  and  remembering  all  the  ages  of  the  world. 

There  can  be  hardly  any  life  more  lovely  upon  earth  than  that  of  a  young 
student  of  art  in  Rome.  With  the  morning,  to  rise  to  the  sound  of  countless 
bells  and  of  innumerable  streams,  and  see  the  silver  lines  of  the  snow  new  fallen 
on  the  mountains  against  the  deep  rose  of  the  dawn,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
night  steal  away  softly  from  off  the  city,  releasing,  one  by  one,  dome  and  spire 
and  cupola  and  roof,  till  all  the  wide  white  wonder  of  the  place  ennobles  itself 
under  the  broad  brightness  of  full  day;  to  go  down  into  the  dark  cool  streets, 
with  the  pigeons  fluttering  in  the  fountains,  and  the  sounds  of  the  morning 
chants  coming  from  many  a  church-door  and  convent-window,  and  little 
scholars  and  singing  children  going  by  with  white  clothes  on,  or  scarlet  robes, 
as  though  walking  forth  from  the  canvas  of  Botticelli  or  Garofalo;  to  eat 
frugally,  sitting  close  by  some  shop  of  flowers  and  birds,  and  watching  all  the 
while  the  humors  and  the  pageants  of  the  streets;  to  pass  by  quaint  corners, 
rich  with  sculptures  of  the  Renaissance,  and  spanned  by  arches  of  architects 
that  builded  for  Agrippa,  under  grated  windows  with  arms  of  Frangipanni  or 
Colonna,  and  pillars 'that  Apollodorus  raised;  to  go  into  the  great  courts  of 
palaces,  murmurous  with  the  fall  of  water,  and  fresh  with  green  leaves  and 
golden  fruit;  that  rob  the  colossal  statues  of  their  gloom  and  gauntness, 
and  thence  into  the  vast  chambers  where  the  greatest  dreams  that  men  have 
ever  had  are  written  on  panel  and  on  canvas,  and  the  immensity  and  the  silence 
of  them  all  are  beautiful  and  eloquent  with  dead  men's  legacies  to  the  living, 
where  the  Hours  and  the  Seasons  frolic  beside  the  Marys  at  the  Sepulchre,  and 
Adonis  bares  his  lovely  limbs,  in  no  wise  ashamed  because  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Mark  are  there;  to  study,  and  muse,  and  wonder,  and  be  still,  and  be  full  of 
the  peace  which  passes  all  understanding,  because  the  earth  is  lovely  as  Adonis 
is,  and  life  is  yet  unspent;  to  come  out  of  the  sacred  light,  half  golden,  and 
half  dusky,  and  full  of  many  blended  colors,  where  the  marbles  and  the  pictures 
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live  sole  dwellers  in  the  deserted  dwellings  of  princes;  to  come  out  where  the 
oranges  are  all  aglow  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  red  camellias  are  pushing  against 
the  hoary  head  of  the  old  stone  Hermes,  and  to  go  down  the  width  of  the 
mighty  steps  into  the  gay  piazza,  alive  with  bells  tolling,  and  crowds  laughing, 
and  drums  a-beat,  and  the  flutter  of  Carnival  banners  in  the  wind;  and  to  get 
away  from  it  all  with  a  full  heart,  and  ascend  to  see  the  sun  set  from  the  terrace 
of  the  Medici,  or  the  Pamfili,  or  the  Borghese  woods,  and  watch  the  flame-like 
clouds  stream  homewards  behind  St.  Peter's,  and  the  pines  of  Monte  Mario 
grow  black  against  the  west,  till  the  pale  green  of  evening  spreads  itself  above 
them,  and  the  stars  arise;  and  then,  with  a  prayer, — be  your  faith  what  it  will, 
— a  prayer  to  the  Unknown  God,  to  go  down  again  through  the  violet-scented 
air  and  the  dreamful  twilight,  and  so,  with  unspeakable  thankfulness,  simply 
because  you  live,  and  this  is  Rome — so  homeward. 

What  life  can  be  fuller  or  be  sweeter  than  this,  even  if  your  home  be  near 
the  skies,  in  some  old  house  of  some  crowded  quarter  with  the  doves  flying 
about  your  roof  all  the  day  long  ? 

What  matter  poverty,  or  any  straits  of  it,  if  you  be  young  and  be  in  Rome  ? 

All  this  mighty  world  that  has  been  making  here  for  nearly  three  thousand 
years  is  all  your  own,  and  Praxiteles  and  Raffaelle  are  your  ministers.  For 
you  Popes  greater  than  Emperors  gathered  their  treasures  from  the  East  and 
West,  and  raised  these  endless  temples  of  marble  and  of  jewels;  and  for  you 
they  made  these  deep  green  aisles  and  avenues,  where  the  ilex  and  the  cypress 
intermingle,  and  the  birds  sing  in  the  soft  darkness  of  the  boughs;  not  a 
Medici  nor  a  Borgia  of  them  all  possessed  the  capital  of  the  world  as  you  can 
do,  entering  into  your  heritage  of  art's  great  heirloom. 

And  beside  a  life  in  Rome  all  life  elsewhere  is  but  barren  and  narrow  and 
must  miss  something  both  of  color  and  sanctity.  If  it  were  only  for  the  end- 
less possibilities  that  lie  in  our  life  here,  it  would  eclipse  all  others:  you  may 
watch  a  cabbage-garden  being  dug,  and  under  the  careless  stroke  of  the  spade 
it  may  yield  up  imperial  marbles  or  broken  household  gods;  you  may  speak 
to  a  village  workman  coming  down  from  the  hills  into  the  streets,  and  he  may 
give  you,  by  mere  chance,  some  priceless  secret  of  the  past,  as  only  a  few 
years  since  the  poor  artificer  of  the  Sabine  mountains  gave  up  the  secret  of  the 
Etruscan  goldsmiths'  chains. 

The  city  was  full  of  mighty  people,  and  stirred  with  all  that  life  of  fashion 
and  of  folly  which  must  make  the  old  stones  of  the  Carinae  and  the  Sacred 
Way  think  the  years  of  the  Agrippines  are  come  back  again  to  Rome.  But 
all  its  fume  and  fuss  touched  my  Ariadne  in  no  way. 

Maryx,  indeed,  was  sought  by  that  illustrious  though  motley  world,  and 
could  not  always  say  it  nay.  But  no  one  saw  her  at  his  house;  and  our  own 
world,  that  gossiped  on  the  door-steps,  and  clanked  brass  pails  at  the  water- 
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spouts,  and  told  its  beads  at  the  shoemaker's  church,  and  ate  its  macaroni  at 
the  street-corners,  and  drove  its  mules  over  the  bridge  to  the  gardens,  and 
pranked  itself  in  gay  masquerade,  and  beat  its  tambourine  at  Carnivals,  did 
not  change  in  any  way,  but  let  her  alone, — a  girl  that  did  not  go  to  mass,  and 
had  no  saint,  and  came  the  Lord  knew  whence. 

So  the  months  went  by,  and  Maryx  would  often  leave  the  great  personages 
who  courted  him,  to  join  her  and  me  and  Pales,  when  on  holy-days  and  feast- 
days  we  would  ramble  far  and  wide  over  the  city  and  the  country  round. 
Maryx  cared  but  little  for  this  world  which  was  at  his  feet:  he  thought  it 
monotonous,  but  a  myope:  he  said  to  it  as  Pierre  Puget,  another  Provenfal, 
said  to  it  when  it  told  him  that  he  eclipsed  Phidias:  "  Have  you  studied  the 
works  of  Phidias  ?  " 

Maryx,  despite  his  lofty  free  grace  and  often  haughty  speech,  kept  much 
of  the  peasant  in  him, — of  the  free  and  dauntless  peasant  who  dwells  on  the 
broad  plains,  among  his  sheep-dogs,  and  has  for  his  couch  the  wild  thyme 
once  dedicated  to  Venus.  A  king  could  not  sway  him;  nor  either  easily  could 
a  siren  allure. 

The  wiles  of  women  fell  away  impotent  from  this  man,  who  could  imagine 
and  create  a  loveliness  that  no  living  woman  ever  could  equal, — Helen  being 
dead. 

Gay  people  began  to  go  up  and  down  the  avenues  by  the  Lateran,  and 
foreign  crowds  to  saunter  under  the  palm  of  Augustus,  and  foolish  fashionable 
chirupings  twittered  round  the  Moses  and  the  Gladiator  and  all  the  great  "solemn 
noble  marbles,  and  mummers  began  to  twang  their  lutes  before  the  time  under 
gloomy  convent-walls,  and  passing  under  the  shadow  of  great  palaces  at  night 
one  heard  strains  of  merry  music,  and  caught  glimpses,  through  the  vast  arched 
courts,  of  ladies'  gems  and  lackeys'  liveries. 

For  me,  I  wished  they  would  leave  Rome  alone.  It  should  be  visited  as 
Mecca  is;  and  in  no  other  way. 

But  all  the  twitter  and  turmoil  and  flutter  and  frippery  always  rushed  in  like 
the  waves  of  the  Goths'  armies  whenever  winter  came;  and  trade  was  bettered, 
and  the  grim  old  streets  were  bright,  and  not  very  many  people  came  my  way 
to  the  brown  corner  where  the  Ponte  Sisto  water  fell  in  the  great  arched  niche 
all  green  with  moss.  To  me  winter  made  no  change,  for  my  clients  did  not  lie 
at  all  among  that  wealthy  foreign  world:  I  munched  chestnuts  instead  of  figs, 
and  hugged  a  brazier  instead  of  a  water-melon:  that  was  all. 

Others  of  my  calling  retreated  from  their  stalls  into  cellars,  and  sat  with 
their  heads  just  above  the  pavement,  looking  very  droll,  and  like  the  jacks  in 
boxes  that  the  children  play  with;  but  for  myself  I  never  did.  I  stuck  to  my 
stall  whenever  I  worked,  and  fixed  a  big  red  umbrella,  if  it  rained,  above  my 
head,  and  defied  the  wind  and  all  the  forces  of  the  elements. 
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Having  braved  In  my  younger  manhood  the  icy  winters  of  old  German 
cities  far  northward,  I  was  not  afraid  of  the  blasts  that  come  over  the  Alps  and 
Apennines  and  make  one  shiver,  as  they  used  to  make  Cato  do,  no  doubt, 
despite  all  his  philosophy, — whistling  up  under  his  toga,  and  sporting  with 
his  dignity. 

I  confess  I  like  to  think  of  Cato  shivering  in  the  winter  wind.  I  have  no 
love  for  him,  nor  honor,  nor  any  veneration. 

Surely  never  more  curiously  than  in  Cato  were  mediocrity  and  narrow- 
mindedness  deified  and  immortalized:  always  arrayed  with  persistent  obstinacy 
against  innovation  of  any  kind;  a  foe  to  all  genius  and  all  elegance;  so  brutal 
to  his  slaves  that  one  of  them  hanged  himself  out  of  sheer  fear  of  his  displeasure; 
so  rapacious  of  their  labor  that,  whilst  counselling  festivals  should  be  religiously 
kept  in  the  letter  and  the  plough  laid  aside,  he  recommends  that  slaves  shall  be 
meanwhile  put  to  all  other  kind  of  work;  furious  against  all  immorality,  whilst 
considering  chastity  in  marriage  in  nowise  binding  on  the  husband;  never 
rising  to  a  higher  view  of  moral  excellence  than  lay  in  the  range  of  a  strict  police 
discipline,  and  never  imagining  a  loftier  honor  than  lay  locked  in  the  merchant's 
ledger;  considering  every  man  of  versatile  powers  and  graceful  accomplishments 
fit  only  for  a  harlequin,  and  despising  a  poet  as  only  level  with  a  woman  or  a 
mountebank;  in  old  age,  changing  from  the  sturdy  farmer  and  the  plebeian 
soldier  of  the  Hannibalic,  Punic,  and  Macedonian  wars,  into  the  likeness  of  a 
prude,  and  something  more  disgusting  than  a  prude,  and  spending  long  hours 
of  inspection  before  the  washing,  swaddling,  and  nursing  of  his  children: — how 
has  he  ever  come  to  be  revered  by  posterity  ? 

Such  qualities  as  he  possessed  of  independence,  integrity,  and  a  very 
illiberal  patriotism,  never  rose  to  any  grandeur,  and  cannot  redeem  the  egotism, 
the  self-sufficiency,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  rest  of  his  character,  and,  indeed, 
were  virtues  general  in  almost  every  citizen  of  his  time.  He  had  all  the  faults, 
and  no  more]  than  the  excellencies,  of  any  sturdy,  prejudiced,  opinionated, 
commonplace  character  who  represents  the  householder;  and  yet  Lucius 
Porcius  Cato,  who  refused  a  holiday  to  his  labor-worn  creatures  by  a  mis- 
erable quibble,  and  who  thought  that  to  die  worth  more  gold  than  you 
inherited  showed  a  divine  spirit,  has  come  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath 
with  Socrates  and  Plato  and  Marcus  Antoninus.  Oh,  triumph  sublime  of  the 
Mediocrities  ! 

When  the  full  winter  was  come,  very  great  and  grand  people,  foreigners, 
princes,  and  the  like,  came  up  constantly,  as  I  say,  to  the  famous  studio  on  the 
Sabine  hill;  for  Maryx  was  illustrious,  and  his  name  known  wherever  anything 
of  art  was  in  any  way  comprehended,  and  he  might  have  dined,  had  he  chosen, 
at  any  sovereign's  table  in  Europe.  He  but  seldom  saw  his  great  guests  among 
his  marbles:  when  obliged  to  do  so,  he  received  them  with  that  noble,  frank 
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courtesy  which  he  showed  alike  to  the  highest  and  the  lowest.  "  He  looks  like 
Pergolesi's  shepherd  king,"  said  a  woman  once;  and  indeed  it  was  not  ill  said, 
for  he  had  something  unworldly  and  untamable  yet  majestic  and  royal  in  all 
his  air  and  bearing. 

Gioja,  as  I  say,  too,  was  never  seen  by  all  these  people,  for  his  house  had 
many  chambers,  and  the  one  set  apart  for  her  work,  where  the  Apollo  Cytha- 
rcedus  was,  he  never  allowed  to  be  invaded.  At  entertainments,  which  he 
occasionally  gave, — for,  though  of  extreme  simplicity,  almost  austerity,  in  his 
own  habits,  he  lived  with  the  magnificence  of  a  great  artist  in  his  conduct  to 
others, — he  would  have  had  her  be  present,  and  often  pressed  her  to  be  so;  but 
she  resisted,  and  begged  to  be  left  alone,  studying  under  the  old  bronze  lamp 
that  burned  before  Hermes  in  my  room  on  the  river. 

"  She  is  quite  right;  and,  besides,  she  is  so  young,"  said  Maryx,  and  ceased 
to  think  of  it. 

His  mother  never  alluded  again  to  any  thought  of  love  or  marriage  about 
the  girl.  She  grew  used  to  seeing  Gioja  come  and  go  across  the  court,  with 
the  sun  on  the  golden  bronze  of  her  hair,  and  accepted  her  presence  there 
with  the  half-stupid,  half-puzzled  feeling  with  which  the  once  shrewd  but  now 
clouded  mind  of  the  old  peasant  accepted  all  the  strange  things  around  her, 
rebellious,  yet  resigned. 

"Only  you  have  made  a  clay  image  of  her:  that  is  bad,"  she  said,  one  day, 
seeing  a  cast  that  he  had  made,  and  recognizing  in  it  the  straight  delicate 
limbs  and  the  classic  face  that  she  saw  every  morning  come  up  through  the 
aloes  and  the  myrtle  on  to  the  terrace  steps. 

"  That  is  bad,"  she  would  say.  "  Only  the  Holy  Mother  should  be  wor- 
shipped like  that;  and  to  put  a  maiden  among  your  false  gods  and  light  women, 
— that  is  not  well,  either." 

Maryx  would  smile. 

He,  like  his  mother,  grew  used  to  seeing  the  tall  slender  form  of  the  maiden 
pass  up  through  his  trees  and  his  flowers  into  that  beautiful  house  of  his,  which 
without  her  now  would  have  seemed  too  cold  and  too  silent;  even  as  I  at  sunset 
grew  used  to  seeing  her  come  across  the  bridge  to  dip  her  hands  in  the  foun- 
tain-water and  lean  over  my  board,  and  tell  me  what  progress  she  had  made 
that  day,  and  what  her  master  had  said  to  her  or  had  bidden  her  do. 

At  times  she  would  pass  the  evening  on  the  Golden  Hill;  but  it  was  always 
when  he  was  alone  and  unoccupied;  and  at  such  times  she  would  spin  to  please 
his  mother,  or  weave  some  piece  of  tapestry,  on  which  she  imitated  flowers  she 
had  gathered  and  set  in  water  near  her,  or  draw  in  black  and  white,  whilst 
Maryx,  who  had  vast  stores  of  the  most  miscellaneous  learning,  and  the  most 
capacious  memory  in  the  world,  illustrated  his  own  theories  of  art  with  passages 
from  the  most  recondite  of  the  classic  writers,  and  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican 
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and  the  libraries  of  old  Italian  cities  and  of  Paris,  that  scarcely  any  eyes  but 
his  own  had  ever  been  at  the  pains  to  decipher. 

Ah,  happy  nights  and  innocent,  in  the  quiet  vaulted  chamber,  sweet  with 
the  scent  of  burning  pines,  and  spacious  as  the  hall  of  Alcinoiis,  with  the  light 
of  the  hearth  spreading  broad  and  bright  where  the  old  dark  figure  of  the 
woman  sat  and  span,  and  the  girl  sped  the  swift  shuttle,  as  Athene  taught  the 
Phaeacian  maids  to  do,  and  the  deep  soft  tones  of  Maryx  filled  the  silence  with 
the  sonorous  sounds  of  Greek  and  Latin  prose  ! — ah,  happy  nights  and  inno- 
cent !  They  should  have  had  more  abiding  spell  to  bind,  more  lasting  power 
to  endear  !  But  such  are  the  ways  of  fate,  and  life  is  as  the  maze  of  Lars 
Porsena's  tomb,  whereof  no  man  knows  the  clue  or  holds  the  plan. 

Maryx,  in  these  winter  months,  made  her  in  marble,  as  Nausicaa, — Nausicaa 
as  she  had  gone  down  through  the  orchards  and  the  olive-gardens  to  the  sea, 
holding  the  golden  cruse  of  oil  in  one  hand,  with  her  feet  bare,  so  that  she 
might  wade  in  the  waves,  and  in  her  eyes  the  great  soft  wonder  that  must  have 
come  there  when  Odysseus  awoke.  Nothing  more  delicately,  seriously  beautiful 
had  ever  come  from  his  chisel,  and  nothing  more  purely  Greek. 

How  one  wishes  that  they  had  told  us  the  fate  of  Nausicaa  !  When  she 
leaned  against  the  pillar,  and  bade  her  farewell  to  the  great  wanderer,  we  know 
her  heart  was  heavy:  never  again  could  she  play  by  the  shore  glad-hearted 
with  her  maidens;  when  she  had  passed,  that  day,  out  between  the  silver  dogs 
of  Hephaestus,  through  the  west  wind  and  the  pomegranate-blossoms,  to  the 
sea,  she  had  left  her  happy  youth  behind  her. 

So  much  we  feel  sure  of;  but  we  would  fain  know  more.  Were  it  a  modern 
poem,  how  it  would  be  amplified  !  how  much  we  should  hear  of  her  conflict  of 
silence  and  sorrow  !  no  modern  would  have  the  coldness  to  leave  her  there, 
leaning  against  the  column  in  Alcinoiis's  hall,  and  never  add  a  word  of  her  fate  ! 

But  that  is  our  weakness:  we  cannot  "break  off  the  laurel-bough,"  shortly 
and  sharply,  unburnt,  as  they  did  of  old. 

Did  she  live  to  be  the  mother  of  a  line  of  kings  ?  I  like  better  to  think 
that  she  never  forgot  t'he  stranger  who  passed  away  to  Ithaca,  thinking  never 
of  her,  but  only — when  he  did  look  back — of  the  burning  daughters  of  Atlas 
and  of  Helios,  weaving  songs  and  charms  in  their  magical  isles  for  the  shame 
and  the  souls  of  men. 

For  me,  I  always  wish — sinfully,  perhaps — to  strangle  Penelope  in  her  own 
web,  and  wed  Ulysses  to  the  sweet  Phaeacian  maid. 

This  Nausicaa,  which  Maryx  imaged,  was  exceedingly  fair. 

It  had  the  peculiar  charm  of  Gioja's  own  look, — that  look  which  had  all  the 
mysterious  depth  of  a  young  goddess's  and  the  clear  innocence  of  a  child's. 
It  was  Nausicaa  going  to  the  sea,  not  come  from  it.  Gioja  also  had  not  as 
yet  seen  what  slept  on  an  untouched  shore  to  make  her  sorrow. 
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She  was  happy,  but  she  was  happy  with  her  mind,  not  with  her  heart.  In 
her  simplicity  of  habits  and  her  seriousness  of  thought  she  resembled  rather  a 
beautiful  Greek  youth  than  a  girl  of  her  own  time.  She  was  so  ignorant  of  her 
own  power,  she  was  so  serenely  unconscious  that  when  she  threw  back  the 
sleeve  from  her  arm  to  work  the  better  the  action  might  quicken  the  pulse  of 
man  into  passion,  that  she  scarcely  seemed  mortal  to  me,  used  to  the  ardent 
and  tender  women  of  my  city.  Her  poor  foolish  father,  who  had  given  up  so 
weakly  to  his  fate  and  sat  down  under  his  burden  by  the  Ligurian  waves,  had 
had,  at  the  least,  wisdom  to  educate  her  into  that  love  of  the  world's  past,  and 
that  absorption  into  the  arts,  which  are  the  surest  shield  against  the  perils  of 
youth.  Athene  Ergane  has  a  surer  shield  than  even  Athene  Promachos. 

"You  admire  him?  you  like  him?  he  is  kind  to  you?  "  I  asked  her,  at  the 
close  of  her  first  week's  study  on  the  Golden  Hill. 

"  He  teaches  me;  he  will  make  me  an  artist  too,"  she  answered  me,  in 
surprise. 

That  was  all  she  thought  of  or  needed.  Had  he  been  the  ugliest  dwarf  in 
all  creation,  Maryx  would  have  been  none  the  less  a  deity  to  her.  She  grew,  as 
the  time  went  by,  into  an  adoration  of  him;  but  it  was  only  with  such  a  senti- 
ment as  that  wherewith  she  adored  the  memory  of  the  son  of  Charmidas,  the 
idea  of  the  strength  of  Lysippus. 

Maryx  was  a  great  artist;  he  was  her  master. 

She  sighed  for  his  smile;  she  feared  his  frown:  she  hung  with  reverence  on 
all  his  words.  But  it  was  only  because  he  was  to  her  Art  incarnate.  She  never 
knew  all  that  she  owed  to  him.  For  he  would  never  let  me  tell  her,  and,  swift 
as  she  was  to  see  an  error  in  a  line,  an  imperfection  in  a  fancy,  things  of  daily 
life  escaped  her.  She  took  what  she  found  without  thinking  about  it. 

Her  body  wanted  so  little,  and  her  mind  demanded  so  much.  If  you  had 
fed  her  mind  and  delighted  it,  she  would  have  let  you  beat  her,  or  starve  her, 
and  would  not  have  complained. 

"  If  she  had  not  happily  been  dedicated  to  Apollo  and  Athene,  she  would 
have  seen  visions  and  died  in  a  convent,  like  Teresa  of  Spain,"  said  Maryx  of 
her,  one  day.  "  She  is  like  those  flowers  which  hang  by  a  thread  and  live  on 
the  sun." 

I  thought  that  he  hardly  read  her  aright. 

She  had  more  strength  than  Teresa  of  Spain,  and  the  storm  would  feed 
her,  I  thought,  scarcely  less  than  the  sun.  But,  like  Santa  Teresa,  she  saw 
immortals  come  to  her,  and  she  had  little  to  do  with  the  human  creatures  about 
her, — scarcely  enough  to  make  her  human.  It  hurt  her  more  to  see  a  mutilated 
marble  than  to  see  a  woman  worn  with  disease  and  pain.  Her  angel  was 
Apollo.  For  such  defiance  of  the  common  fate  there  is  always  an  avenging 
destiny. 
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What  did  Maryx  feel  to  this  flower  ? 

I  did  not  know;  it  seemed  to  me  he  scarcely  knew  himself.  He  thought 
much  more  at  first  of  her  genius  than  of  herself. 

"  No  woman  ever  did  any  good  thing  in  marble,  and  she  is  a  girl,"  he  would 
say.  "  Yet- " 

Yet  he  gave  much  time  and  thought  to  her  instruction,  and  found  in  her  a 
power  of  imagery  and  a  mastery  of  execution  which  he  allowed  to  be  wonderful, 
her  youth  and  her  age  both  considered. 

His  mother's  suggestion  seemed  to  have  passed  by  him  unheeded,  and  to 
be  forgotten.  He  treated  her  as  he  would  have  treated  a  youth  in  whose  talent 
and  fate  he  had  interest;  nothing  more. 

"  Who  would  talk  of  love  to  her  ?  "  he  said,  once,  a  little  roughly.  "  She 
would  understand  you  no  more  than  my  Nausicaa  yonder." 

"  She  is  not  like  Nausicaa  at  all,"  he  added.  "  Nausicaa  dreamed  of  love, 
and  of  the  nuptial  joys:  she  never  does.  I  think  men  scarcely  exist  for  her. 
She  has  no  thought  of  me,  for  instance,  save  as  of  some  abstract  incarnation  of 
her  art,  that  leads  her  in  its  right  ways,  and  so  is  worth  regarding." 

"Well,  would  you  change  that  ?     Is  it  not  a  blessing  for  her?" 

"No,  I  would  not  change  it,"  he  answered,  thoughtfully.  "It  has  a  great 
charm,  to  see  those  clear  deep  eyes  of  hers  look  so  far  out  beyond  one's  self  and 
all  about  one.  But  it  will  change,  I  suppose,  some  day.  No  one  remains  for- 
ever beyond  the  common  fate  of  human  lives.  And  just  in  proportion  to  the 
previous  strength  is  the  force  of  the  fall  from  it.  It  would  be  better  for  her  if 
she  were  like  Nausicaa,  playing  ball,  and  thinking  of  the  bridal  clothes." 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  who  would  marry  her  ?  "  said  I,  with  all  a  Roman's  prejudice. 

"  Any  one  who  loved  her,  no  doubt,"  said  Maryx,  judging  the  minds  of  men 
by  the  greatness  of  his  own. 

Meanwhile,  of  such  things  Gioja  had  no  thought.  At  times  almost  I  grew 
superstitious,  and  thought  she  was  hardly  human,  she  was  so  indifferent  to 
everything  outside  the  pale  of  art,  and  so  untouched  by  all  that  usually  touches 
girls:  she  never  seemed  to  see  the  children  laughing  in  her  path,  the  lovers  in 
the  twilight  of  the  trees,  the  strings  of  pearl  and  coral  in  the  artificers'  windows, 
the  baby  at  its  mother's  breast,  the  birds  on  their  spring  nests. 

What  she  cared  for  was  to  stand  in  the  damp  moss-grown  niches  of  the 
Vatican  with  the  Mercury  and  Apollo,  and  to  wander  through  the  great  stone 
galleries  of  the  Capitol,  until  one  really  began  to  think  she  was  some  Vestal 
buried  alive,  and  kept  by  some  freak  of  nature  fresh  and  fair  in  the  bosom 
of  mother  earth,  and  released  and  awakened,  but  feeling  astray  in  the  sunlight, 
and  bewildered  to  find  so  much  of  Rome  remaining,  yet  so  much  destroyed. 

One  day  we  passed  our  lovely  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere  when  a  marriage- 
party  were  coming  out  from  the  doors.  They  were  people  of  the  laboring 
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class,  but  the  girl  was  very  graceful,  and  the  man  was  bold  and  handsome, 
and  both  looked  happy,  with  that  perfect  happiness  which  has  "  the  life  of  the 
rose,"  but,  unlike  the  rose,  fades,  not  to  bloom  again  with  the  next  summer. 

They  were  coming  out,  and  we  stepped  back  to  give  them  room. 

"  What  are  they  doing  ? "  she  asked  me. 

"  They  have  been  to  the  priest  to  be  married,"  said  I.  "  I  know  them. 
They  will  be  very  poor.  He  is  a  fruit-seller.  They  will  live  in  one  room  under 
the  street.  They  will  never  eat  meat.  They  will  have  many  troubles.  But 
for  all  that  they  will  be  happy.  They  love  each  other.  They  will  run  out  in 
the  sun,  and  laugh,  and  sing,  and  play  with  their  children,  and  go  to  the. 
theatre  when  they  can " 

"  And  when  he  does  not  love  her  any  more  ? "  asked  Gioja. 

I  was  silent.  It  took  my  breath  away.  What  should  she  know  about  men's 
faithlessness  ? 

"  Why  should  he  cease  to  care  for  her  ?  "  I  stammered.  "  She  is  a  good 
girl,  and  young,  and  so  pretty." 

fi  I  do  not  know.  In  all  the  old  tales  one  or  the  other  changes,"  she  said, 
gravely.  "  I  suppose  it  is  always  so.  There  was  a  woman  lived  near  us  on 
the  shore.  She  had  grown  quite  old.  But  when  she  had  been  young  she  had 
been  handsome,  and  a  man  loved  her  very  much.  She  was  then  at  Naples, 
and  after  a  time  he  grew  jealous,  and  he  drew  his  knife,  and  gashed  her  all 
across  the  eyes  and  forehead,  so  that  she  should  never  be  beautiful  for  any 
one  any  more,  but  hideous, — which  she  was.  And  after  that,  though  he  came 
to  know  that  she  had  always  deserved  good  of  him,  and  never  ill,  he  deserted 
her,  and  went  to  other  women,  and  she  fell  into  great  misery;  and  when  she 
lived  upon  our  shore  she  was  glad  to  boil  the  sea-weed  and  the  jelly-fish  to 
make  a  little  food.  But  she  told  me  her  story,  and,  though  she  was  disfigured 
and  one  of  her  eyes  was  blinded,  she  said  she  would  not  have  had  it  other- 
wise. 'My  sight  is  dark,'  she  said,  'and  in  the  wound  he  made  you  can  lay 
two  fingers  still,  arid  it  still  aches  and  throbs  when  the  nights  are  cold;  but 
I  am  glad  he  hurt  me  so:  it  tells  me  how  he  loved  me  once.  When  I  think  I 
must  be  dreaming,  and  that  I  never  could  have  been  lovely  and  beloved,  then 
I  put  my  hand  up  to  the  great  cruel  wound,  and  I  know  it  was  true,  and  I  feel 
his  kisses  again.  He  left  me,  yes, — he  was  a  man,  and  I  was  a  woman, — but 
he  loved  me  once.  Else  he  would  not  have  hurt  me.'  That  was  what  she  said. 
She  was  old,  and  half  blind,  and  wretched.  But  she  had  not  forgotten." 

I  shivered  a  little  as  I  heard.  There  was  a  sound  in  her  voice  of  sympathy 
with  that  poor  wounded  soul  which  frightened  me  for  her. 

"  And  you  understand  her  ? "  I  said.  "  Faith  to  the  faithless  ?  Is  that 
well  ? " 

"  I  think  I  understand  it,"  she  said,  slowly.     "  And  I  suppose  if  she  had 
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loved  him  once,  whether  he  ceased  to  love  her  or  not,  that  could  not  make  any 
difference.  But  it  must  be  terrible.  Why  do  people  love  at  all  ?  " 

"  It  is  nature,"  I  said,  feebly. 

"  Nature  is  cruel,"  said  the  girl. 

And  from  that  I  could  not  dissent,  seeing  that  the  only  motive  power  and 
the  sole  key-note  of  all  creation  is  cruelty  in  some  form  or  another. 

The  marriage-party  by  this  time  were  well  away  down  the  street,  their 
voices  carolling  a  chorus,  and  the  bright  colors  of  their  costumes  glancing  in 
the  sun.  She  looked  after  them. 

"  What  will  she  do  when  he  does  not  love  her  any  longer  ? "  she  said,  with 
that  first  touch  of  human  pity  that  I  have  ever  known  in  her. 

"  When  he  does  not, — if  he  do  not, — I  dare  say  she  will  stab  him:  she  is  a 
Trasteverina.  If  not,  she  will  weep  a  little,  and  play  with  her  babies,  and  get 
over  it:  most  women  do  so." 

A  supreme  disdain  came  on  the  thoughtful  calmness  of  her  face.  "  Women 
are  poor  creatures,  then,"  she  said,  and  moved  on  past  the  monastery  of  St. 
Anna,  whose  true  saint  is  Vittoria  Colonna. 

As  a  man  I  could  not  assent  to  her;  as  a  philosopher  I  could  not  dissent. 

But  I  saw  that  Maryx  and  I  both  had  been  wrong  in  our  belief,  and  that 
she  had  indeed  thought  of  love  and  of  its  obligations,  only  perhaps  too  much: 
at  any  rate,  she  had  learned  a  belief  in  Love's  great  canon:  better  throbbing 
wounds  by  which  to  mark  remembered  kisses  after  death,  than  peace  and  soli- 
tude without  a  sign. 

"  Only,  alas  !  "  I  groaned  to  myself,  as  I  stumbled  on  in  her  steps,  "  they 
were  right  that  day  in  the  Borghese  gallery:  it  is  so  seldom  Eros;  it  is  so  often 
Apate  and  Philotes." 

But  then  of  these  mock  gods  she  knew  nothing. 


CHAPTER   XL 

WITH  spring  the  city  thinned,  and  the  pleasure-folks  went  on  their  ways, 
and  never  stayed  to  see  the  Sabine  mountains,  and  all  the  rest,  grow  like  one 
soft  sea  of  green  with  the  young  grass,  and  the  Campagna  a  very  ocean  of 
blossoming  flowers,  with  the  great  cattle  knee-deep  in  it,  and  the  mounted 
shepherds  riding  through  a  glory  of  waving  color. 

With  spring  Maryx  usually  went  to  his  own  land;  but  this  year  he  did  not 
stir,  nor  speak  of  leaving  Rome.  The  Nausicaa  went  to  sustain  his  great  name, 
and  the  Nero;  but  he  himself  remained. 

With  the  sweet  glad  spring  weather,  when  one  could  lie  and  laugh  all  day  on 
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the  turf  of  the  Pamfili  Doria  woodlands,  and  groups  stood  chatting  and  love- 
making  about  the  great  cool  fountains  half  the  radiant  night,  he  and  she  and  I 
went  on  many  a  ramble  together. 

Together  we  feasted  on  porcupine  in  Ariosto's  tavern,  and  traced  the  ways 
of  Tullia's  blood-stained  chariot;  together  we  bowed  our  heads  to  ruined  altars 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  saw  the  tarantella  danced  under  the  spring- 
blossoming  vines;  together  we  pulled  the  anemones  under  the  old  oaks  of 
Galba's  gardens,  and  traced  the  fancied  sites  of  vanished  temples  under 
crowding  hovels  or  frowning  convent-walls;  together  we  found  our  roads  by 
Strabo  and  Denys  of  Halicarnassus,  through  twisting  lanes  and  heaps  of  rubble, 
and  talked  of  buried  cities  that  lay  beneath  us  as  we  sat  on  the  grassy  mounds 
in  the  silent  country,  with  the  oxen  coming  to  us  between  the  high  tufa  banks, 
and  the  caper-flowers  covering  the  fallen  stones  of  nameless  tombs. 

"  Are  you  happy  now  ? "  I  asked  of  Gioja,  one  day.  She  was  silent  a 
moment,  then  answered, — 

"I  am  content." 

The  strong  instinctive  veracity  in  her  weighed  the  measure  of  her  days  and 
gave  them  their  right  name.  She  was  content:  her  life  was  full  of  the  sweetness 
and  strength  of  the  arts,  and  of  the  peace  of  noble  occupation  and  endeavor. 
But  some  true  instinct  in  her  taught  her  that  this  is  peace,  but  is  not  more  than 
peace.  Happiness  comes  but  from  the  beating  of  one  heart  upon  another. 

She  was  Nausicaa  on  her  path  through  the  orchards,  in  the  cool  of  the  early 
morning,  to  the  sea,  with  all  the  day  to  come. 

Among  our  pilgrimages  we  went  at  times  to  Daila,  the  estate  of  Hilarion. 
The  site  of  it  had  once  been  a  Sabine  town,  and  in  the  vineyards  were  the 
foundations  of  a  villa  that,  as  I  have  said,  according  to  tradition,  had  belonged 
to  the  gay  sad  author  of  the  Satyricon,  and  coins  found  in  the  soil,  and  letters 
cut  in  the  leaden  water-pipes,  seemed  to  confirm  the  supposition  of  antiqua- 
ries, which  especially  pleased  its  present  owner,  since  between  Petronius  and 
Hilarion  there  was  that  certain  sympathy  which  makes  two  thousand  years 
seem  but  a  moment. 

Later  it  must  have  belonged  to  Julia  Domna,  or  some  other  of  the  Syrian 
empresses,  or  some  great  creature  of  their  household,  for  there  were  all  the 
symbols,  and  many  of  the  deities,  of  the  Eastern  creeds  found  in  those  excava- 
tions which  for  years  Hilarion  had  had  made  there.  The  present  villa  there, 
which  he  had  purchased,  was  one  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  magnificent 
enough,  with  its  vast  halls  painted  by  Guilio  Romano  and  his  scholars  with 
crowds  of  angels  and  throngs  of  heroes  on  the  vaults  and  domes,  and,  without, 
•the  high  clipped  arbutus  hedges,  the  stone  terraces,  the  fish-ponds  with  their 
marble  stairs  and  moss-grown  nereids  of  an  artificial  age,  and  beyond  these 
again  the  wide-spreading  green  glades,  dusky  with  the  ilex,  and  the  oak,  and 
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the  cedar,  and  the  cork-tree,  and  the  stone  pine,  through  whose  stately  trunks 
one  saw  the  silver  gleam  of  the  distant  sea  of  ^Eneas,  and  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  the  bold  blue  mountains  of  the  "  people  of  the 
lance,"  and  the  whiteness  of  snowy  peaks  that  rose  against  the  azure  of 
the  skies. 

Gioja  had  gone  but  seldom  there,  for  it  was  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
out  towards  the  northwest;  but  no  place  had  so  great  a  fascination  for  her, 
except  the  heart  of  Rome  itself. 

The  mere  name  of  Hilarion  had  a  charm  for  her  ear,  and  often  in  the  studio 
of  Maryx  she  would  stand  and  look  up  to  the  face  of  his  bust,  and  that  of  the 
Apollo  Cytharoedus,  which  was  his  also;  and  whenever  we  spoke  of  him,  as 
indeed  we  did  often,  she  would  listen  with  that  look  in  her  eyes  which  came 
into  them  for  the  marbles,  and  the  fountains,  and  the  dear  dead  gods. 

"  When  will  he  come  back  ?  "  she  asked  me,  often;  and  that  I  never  could 
tell  her,  for  the  moods  of  Hilarion  were  as  variable  as  the  winds  that  blew  over 
Rome. 

But  he  almost  seemed  to  be  at  Daila:  there  was  his  ink-stand  open  in  the 
library;  there  was  his  velvet  coat  thrown  across  a  chair;  there  was  his  Martial 
lying  open,  with  a  dead  rose  in  it  to  keep  the  place;  there  were  his  mares 
neighing  in  the  stable;  there  were  his  flowers  blossoming  under  the  terraces; 
there  were  his  laborers  laboring  for  him  among  the  buried  marbles  under  the 
vines;  and  there  was  the  tomb  of  the  dog  he  had  killed  in  a  fit  of  petulance, 
kept  with  a  care  that  the  shades  of  Augustus  and  of  Livia  might  have  envied. 

Hilarion,  absent,  became  at  Daila  a  living  reality  to  this  girl,  to  whom 
Apollo  and  Virgil,  and  Adonis  and  Valeria,  and  all  the  gods  and  all  the  mortals 
of  the  old  Latin  land,  were  in  a  manner  nearer  than  we  who  gave  her  her  daily 
bread  and  touched  her  hand. 

For  me,  I  only  wished  that  he  might  forever  remain  to  her  thus,  like  a 
Hellenic  myth,  looming  larger  and  lovelier  than  life  through  the  golden  haze 
of  mystical  imaginations.  For  the  sight  of  Hilarion  was  not  less  cruel  to 
woman  than  was  his  soft,  bitter,  amorous  verse. 

When  the  very  great  heats  of  the  midsummer  came,  Maryx  took  me  aside 
one  day. 

"  She  is  well  now,  but  she  will  not  be  well  much  longer,  if  she  stay  in  the 
drought  of  July,"  he  said  to  me.  "  Rome  does  not  hurt  you  and  me,  but  a 
creature  as  young  as  that,  and  a  girl, — it  is  different.  Listen  to  what  I  want 
you  to  do.  It  is  an  innocent  subterfuge,  and  I  see  no  other  way." 

Then  he  told  me  of  a  farm  of  his  own — for  he  had  purchased  largely  in 
and  about  the  city,  being  now  a  rich  man — which  was  close  to  Frascati,  on 
those  breezier  heights,  where  health  may  be  better  kept  than  down  in  the  ways 
of  the  town  itself;  and  he  told  me  that  I  was  to  go  thither  for  the  two  perilous 
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months,  speaking  of  it  as  needful  for  my  health,  and  persuade  her  by  any 
means  I  could  to  accompany  me,  taking  care  not  to  speak  of  him  in  connection 
with  it.  For  himself,  he  intended  to  stay  on  the  Golden  Hill. 

"  I  have  too  much  work  in  hand  to  leave,"  he  said;  but  the  blood  came  into 
the  clear  olive-skin  of  his  cheeks  as  he  spoke,  and  I  thought  my  own  thoughts, 
and  was  glad. 

"  You  must  not  let  her  dream  the  place  is  mine,"  he  said,  a  little  later. 
"  She  is  so  proud,  and  it  would  pain  her.  And,  indeed,  what  obligation  to  me 
is  there?  None  at  all." 

I  promised  compliance;  but  when  I  sought  to  persuade  her  I  found  the 
task  quite  beyond  my  powers. 

"  I  will  not  leave  Rome,"  she  said,  and  was  resolute. 

"  Rome  will  never  hurt  me,"  she  said.  "  It  would  hurt  me  much  more  to 
leave  it.  This  room  is  high  and  cool,  and  you  know  this  part  of  the  river  is 
healthy,  even  though  the  floods  come.  I  could  not  go  out  of  Rome;  and, 
besides,  I  am  learning  so  much;  and  he  has  promised  to  let  me  touch  the  clay 
next  month." 

And  to  be  moved  she  was  not;  and  so  I  stayed  as  I  had  stayed  for  many 
a  year,  stitching  at  my  stall  in  the  summer  heat,  with  the  big  melons  and  the 
bursting  honey-filled  figs  all  agape  at  the  street-corners,  and  the  lads  and  lasses 
coming  over  the  bridge  at  midnight,  with  trailing  rose-boughs,  and  the  lilies 
of  Mary  in  their  hands,  twanging  their  lutes  and  laughing. 

As  it  happened,  mercifully,  the  summer  was  unusually  cool,  and  she  did 
not  suffer  from  it  in  any  way,  and  worked  arduously  in  the  studio  on  the 
Mons  Aureus,  and  gained  from  her  great  master  much  of  his  technical  skill, 
and  much  of  his  catholic  and  noble  views  of  art  and  its  obligations. 

Maryx,  with  all  his  passion  of  reverence  for  the  art  of  the  past,  had  a  per- 
ception of  the  excellencies  and  of  the  failures  of  his  own  generation  truer  than 
that  which  is  given  to  most  men.  He  did  not  overrate  the  present  age  of  the 
world,  but  neither  did  he  deride  it.  It  moved  him  rather  to  sympathy  and 
compassion  than  to  either  of  those  two  extremes  of  vanity  and  of  scorn  into  one 
of  whose  opposite  camps  most  of  us  are  driven  in  too  great  heat  and  violence. 

Hilarion,  who  had  written  much  to  emasculate  it,  spent  all  the  brilliancy 
of  his  brain  in  heaping  endless  contumely  upon  his  own  generation;  Maryx, 
who  had  clone  much  to  enrich  it,  regarded  it  with  affection  and  regret,  as  a 
man  may  do  his  country  when  its  ways  are  uneven  and  its  future  is  dark. 

"We  are  the  sons  of  our  time,"  he  would  say.  "It  is  not  for  us  to  slay 
our  mother.  Let  us  cover  her  dishonor  if  we  see  it,  lest  we  provoke  the 
Erinnyes." 

And  he  held  that  our  own  age  was  not  so  much  debased  as  it  was  despairing, 
— not  so  often  base  as  it  was  weary. 
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"  Surely,"  he  said,  one  day,  in  those  moments  of  eloquence  which  were  fre- 
quent with  him,  for  he  had  a  trick  of  natural  eloquence  when  with  those  for  whom 
he  had  a  liking,  and  who  liked  to  listen  to  him, — "  surely  the  world,  made  up 
of  human  beings  as  it  is,  is  only  like  one  human  being  in  his  passage  through 
life.  To  youth  belong  ineffable  graces  all  its  own,  and  charms  never  to  be 
counterfeited  when  youth  has  passed  away;  hope  and  faith  and  the  freshness 
of  unbroken  illusions  are  with  it;  it  has  the  bloom  as  of  the  untouched  fruit, 
the  charm  as  of  the  half-opened  flower;  it  is  rich  in  the  treasures  of  its  untried 
years,  and  strong  in  the  insolence  of  its  beauty  and  its  strength;  it  is  without 
suspicion  and  without  fear,  but,  also,  it  is  without  sympathy:  it  is  glorious  as 
the  glory  of  the  morning,  but  he  who  seeks  its  pity  finds  it  hard,  from  pure 
joyousness  of  soul  and  ignorance  of  sorrow:  its  selfishness  is  only  ignorance, 
but  it  is  selfish:  it  says  to  every  passing  hour,  'Thou  art  fair,'  why  should  it 
look  elsewhere  ?  When  youth  is  gone,  the  character  that  has  gained  from  living 
any  profit  will  have  softened  and  mellowed  under  the  suns  and  storms  of  many 
days;  with  wide  experience  it  will  have  wide  toleration  and  comprehension; 
its  sympathies  will  be  unfailing,  because  it  will  be  aware  that  '  to  understand 
is  to  pardon,'  since  for  all  evil  there  is  excuse,  could  all  influences  and  motives 
and  accidents  of  circumstance  be  traced:  its  own  past  lies  behind  it,  a  land 
forever  lost,  and  its  onward  path  is  dark:  it  looks  back  so  often  because  it  has 
not  heart  to  look  forward,  since  all  it  sees  is  death :  many  are  the  graves  of  its 
desires  and  of  its  friends:  it  is  full  of  pity  for  all  things  that  breathe,  because 
it  has  learned  that  nearly  every  breath  is  pain:  there  is  nothing  in  which  it  can 
have  much  belief,  but  there  is  little  to  which  it  can  refuse  compassion,  since 
all  creation  suffers:  the  unutterable  sadness  and  mystery  of  all  forms  of  life 
oppress  it,  and  it  hears  the  children  and  the  lovers  say  '  forever,'  knowing  itself 
too  well  that  the  mortal's  '  forever '  is  but  the  gnat's  day  upon  a  ray  of  sun  and 
breath  of  vapor. 

"  As  thus  with  the  individual  character  of  man,  so  it  is  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  world,  and  of  those  arts  in  which  the  voice  of  the  world's  soul 
speaks. 

"  Fearlessness,  loveliness,  and  force  characterized  all  that  it  did,  and  all 
that  it  sang  of,  in  an  earlier  time:  tenderness  and  pity  are  the  excellencies  of 
all  the  best  that  it  produces  now.  In  the  first  ages  all  achievement  and  inspira- 
tion were  fresh  as  the  dews  of  dawn,  and  he  who  struck  the  lyre  had  no  fear 
that  his  hymns  were  but  weak  echoes  of  a  stronger  sound.  All  was  new,  all 
was  spontaneous.  Now  all  this  is  changed.  We  feel  that  our  production  can 
hardly  ever  be  more  than  repetition.  We  are,  like  the  priests  and  the  people 
of  Lyonesse,  powerless  to  raise  the  magic  sword  wielded  by  stronger  hands  than 
ours;  and  we  have  no  child  Arthur  among  us,  or  if  we  have  we  deny  and  put 
him  aside,  and  the  sword  lies  unlifted. 
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"  But  if  we  have  lost  the  force  and  the  freshness  of  an  earlier  day,  we  have 
gained  something  else  not  wholly  to  be  despised. 

"  I  think  that  whilst  we  have,  perhaps,  lost  dignity,  and  certainly  have  lost 
concentration,  our  sight  is  more  extended,  our  range  of  feeling  more  varied, 
our  understanding  of  pain  and  of  joy  more  acute. 

"  The  pathos  and  mirth  of  the  Knight  of  Mancha  and  the  passions  of  Juliet 
and  Francesca  are  our  own;  the  vast  comprehension  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
microscopic  analysis  of  Balzac  are  purely  modern:  what  depths  of  complex 
emotion  and  passion  divide  Heloi'se  from  Helen,  or  Imogene  from  Antigone, 
and  sever  Shelley  from  Sophocles,  and  Faust  from  Paris  ! 

"  This  world  of  our  own  immediate  day  is  weak  and  weary,  because  it  is  no 
longer  young:  yet  it  possesses  one  noble  attribute — it  has  an  acute  and  almost 
universal  sympathy,  which  does  indeed  often  degenerate  into  a  false  and 
illogical  sentiment,  yet  serves  to  redeem  an  age  of  egotism.  We  have  escaped 
both  the  gem-like  hardness  of  the  pagan  and  the  narrowing  selfishness  of  the 
Christian  and  the  Israelite.  We  are  sick  for  the  woe  of  creation,  and  we 
wonder  why  such  woe  is  ours,  and  why  it  is  entailed  on  the  innocent  dumb 
beasts,  that  perish  in  millions  for  us,  unpitied,  day  and  night.  Rome  had  no 
altar  to  Pity:  it  is  the  one  god  that  we  own.  When  that  pity  in  us  for  all 
things  is  perfected,  perhaps  we  shall  have  reached  a  religion  of  sympathy  that 
will  be  purer  than  any  religion  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  more  productive. 
'  Save  my  country  ! '  cried  the  pagan  to  his  deities.  '  Save  my  soul  ! '  cried  the 
Christian  at  his  altars.  We,  who  are  without  a  god,  murmur  to  the  great 
unknown  forces  of  Nature,  '  Let  me  save  others  some  little  portion  of  this  pain 
entailed  on  all  simple  and  guileless  things,  that  are  forced  to  live,  without  any 
fault  of  their  own  at  their  birth,  or  any  will  of  their  own  in  their  begetting," 

When  he  would  speak  thus,  or  in  similar  moods  on  similar  themes,  with  that 
natural  power  of  utterance  which  gave  him  a  greater  sway  over  the  minds  of 
students  than  any  one  had  possessed  since  Canova,  she  would  listen  to  him 
with  silent  reverence  and  grave  delight. 

All  his  temper  was  akin  to  hers,  and  no  thought  of  his  was  alien  to  her 
mind. 

Yet  he  was  quite  right:  as  a  man,  she  never  thought  of  him;  he  was  her 
master,  and  so  her  ruler;  an  artist,  and  so  of  her  kindred;  but  no  more. 

And,  indeed,  he  did  not  seek  to  be  more. 

Nothing  could  be  purer,  simpler,  and  more  utterly  free  from  any  kind  of 
passion  than  the  patience  with  which  he  taught  her  and  the  goodness  with  which 
he  befriended  her.  His  care  of  her  was  so  continual,  but  so  unobtrusive,*that 
perhaps  for  that  very  reason  she  noticed  it  but  little. 

Maryx  had  known  the  stormy  passions  of  an  ardent  and  imaginative  man- 
hood, but  of  late  years  he  had  been  little  moved  by  women:  he  had  grown 
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indifferent  to  them.  There  was  nothing  in  his  conduct  or  in  his  manner  to  her 
which  could  indicate  that  that  indifference  was  altered.  Except  that  he  was 
more  gentle,  he  treated  her  as  he  had  often  treated  before  her  young  lads  in 
whose  poverty  and  talent  he  had  seen  the  image  of  his  own  lonely  youth. 

But,  myself,  I  noticed  that  he  did  not  go  out  of  Rome  this  year  scarcely  for 
a  day;  and  I  noticed  the  infinitely  caressing  softness  that  came  into  his  lustrous 
eyes  whenever  she  drew  near;  and  I  hoped — hoped — that  she  might  lay  her 
young  head  forever  on  that  brave  heart  of  his,  and  lose  her  dreams  of  greatness 
in  the  accomplished  greatness  of  his  own. 

For  his  mother  was  right:  the  marble  was  too  cold 'for  the  soft-beating 
bosom  of  a  girl  to  rest  on  long;  and  the  Daphne  of  Borghese  was  right  also: 
when  the  laurel  grows  out  of  the  breast  of  a  woman,  it  hurts. 

So,  peacefully,  the  summer  came,  and  waned,  and  merged  in  autumn;  and 
September  was  upon  me  ere  I  knew  it,  and  all  the  little  children  were  growing 
round-eyed,  and  eager,  to  think  of  the  near-coming  pleasure  of  running  out 
into  the  vineyards,  among  the  tombs  and  the  temples  and  the  buried  cities,  and 
dancing  before  the  big  grape-wagons  down  the  old  tracks  across'the  Cainpagna, 
where  once  the  Via  Triumphalis  was. 

For  these  things  Gioja  did  not  care:  she  cared  if  among  the  vines  you 
found  the  mask  of  a  muse  or  the  head  of  a  satyr;  she  cared  if  putting  the  grass 
aside  you  found  the  marks  where  an  altar  had  smoked,  or  the  broken  pottery 
that  told  of  an  old  forgotten  city. 

One  would  have  been  glad  for  her  to  be  more  quickly  touched  by  simple 
joys,  more  girlishly  alive  to  natural  mirth  and  pleasure.  But  the  solitude  in 
which  all  her  years  had  been  passed  on  that  silent  shore,  where  the  myrtles 
grow  over  the  buried  kingdoms,  and  the  kings'  sepulchres  shelter  the  sheep  and 
the  goats  by  the  side  of  the  blue  sea  that  once  bore  the  vessels  of  ^Eneas  and  the 
galleys  of  Scipio,  this  solitude,  I  say,  and  the  manner  of  her  rearing  in  it,  had 
left  their  impress  on  her  too  deeply  engraven  ever  to  be  changed. 

"I  wish  I  could  be  happy, — just  once,— for  one  little  day  !  "  she  said,  wist- 
fully, that  summer,  after  watching  silently  some  girls  dancing  the  Saltarellawith 
their  lovers,  under  the  vine-hung  terrace  of  a  little  wine-house  in  the  chestnut 
woods  of  Castel  Gandolfo. 

Maryx,  standing  by  her,  shrank  a  little,  as  if  stung  by  some  sudden  pain. 

"  We  do  all  we  can,"  he  said;  and  was  silent.  And  his  eyes  were  as  wistful 
as  hers. 

She  turned  to  him  repentantly. 

"Oh,  do  not  think  me  thankless.  I  did  not  mean  that;  I  have  all  I  could 
wish,  so  much  more  than  ever  I  could  have  hoped  for;  only,  to  be  light  of 
heart,  and  to  laugh  like  that,  must  be  so  beautiful,  just  for  once.  What  makes 
them  so  happy?  " 
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"  Ask  them,"  said  Maryx. 

She  went  up  to  one  of  the  girls,  a  brown,  bright,  handsome  maiden,  with  a 
necklet  of  pearls  heaving  on  her  gay  and  honest  breast. 

"  Why  are  you  so  happy  ?  "  she  asked,  her  own  deep  serious  eyes  questioning 
the  girl's  gravely  and  wishfully. 

The  Roman  maiden  laughed,  showing  all  her  white  teeth. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  I  am  glad  to  dance,  and  I  have  got  my  new  pearls,  and 
I  shall  marry  Rufino  at  the  Nativity." 

"  You  see,"  said  Maryx,  "  these  are  the  fountain-springs  of  all  the  world's 
happiness:  heedlessaess,  possession,  and — love  !" 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Gioja,  with  a  disappointed  shadow  on 
her  face. 

It  was  quite  true.  She  understood  the  passion  for  the  dance  and  for  the 
pearls  as  much  and  as  little  as  she  understood  the  love.  She  had  been  able  to 
comprehend  the  misery  of  the  woman  on  the  Maremma  shore,  but  she  could 
not  comprehend  the  gleesome  gladness  of  the  betrothed  dancer. 

"  I  am  not  like  others,  I  see,"  she  said,  sadly,  and  with  a  sense  of  something 
lurking  in  her  that  she  could  not  help. 

Maryx's  brown  eyes  dwelt  on  her  tenderly. 

"Dear,  you  are  like  Ariadne;  you  have  the  clue  and  the  sword;  Athene 
keeps  you.  No  mortal  has  every  gift.  Lightness  and  laughter  you  must  miss 
sometimes,  yes;  but  love  is  yours,  and  art." 

"  There  is  no  one  to  love  me  now  that  my  father  is  dead,"  she  said,  with 
her  calm  young  face  unchanged. 

For  she  did  not  know  that  love  was  looking  on  her  from  his  eyes. 

Maryx  walked  onward,  under  the  green  shadow  of  the  chestnuts  and 
the  oaks. 

"  Do  not  think  of  those  old  myths  too  much,"  he  said;  "  and  think  more  of 
the  loveliness  of  the  earth,  which  outlasts  all  stories  and  all  faiths.  Look  at 
that  soft  green  light  yonder,  and  the  clouds  of  pale  faint  gold,  and  the  intense 
deep  blue  above  our  heads.  Sometimes  I  almost  think  we  artists  are  all  mad- 
men, and  our  Athene's  casque  no  better  than  a  cap  and  bells;  for  what  can  the 
very  greatest  that  any  art  can  ever  achieve  look  beside  one  single  fleeting 
moment  of  the  million  sunsets  that  come  and  go  with  scarcely  any  eyes  upraised 
to  watch  them  ?  The  happiness  of  the  world  may  not  be  very  great,  my  dear: 
but  I  fear  the  thanklessness  of  the  world  is  very  great  indeed." 

And  the  sweet  melodious  depth  of  his  voice  sounded  to  me  like  the  Lenten 
music  of  the  Sistine  chants,  as  we  walked  through  the  Galleria,  under  "the 
mighty  forest  boughs. 

The  thanklessness  of  the  world  was  great  !     Would  she  be  thankless  ? 

We  passed  silently  through  those  noble  woodland  glades  which  lead  to 
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Nemi  or  Aricia,  as  you  please,  and  whence  you  come,  if  you  will,  into  a  portion 
of  the  Appian  Way,  and  find  the  sheep  nibbling  among  the  scattered  marbles: 

"  While  the  ocean  descending, 
Sank  o'er  the  yellow  dark  plain  slowly  the  yellow  broad  sun," 

we  roamed  idly  through  them  into  the  avenuee  of  the  Cesarini  woods.  The 
nightingales  were  beginning  to  sing  again,  though  the  season  of  their  song  was 
almost  over;  goldfinches  were  revelling  and  rifling  among  the  red  fruit  of  the 
many  wild  cherry-trees;  the  sky  was  of  the  hue  of  rose-leaves,  and  seemed  to 
brush  through  the  bronze-and-black  boughs  of  the  hoary  cedars;  now  and  then 
a  laden  mule  went  by  us,  or  a  peasant  with  a  bundle  of  dead  branches;  it  was 
so  still  we  could  hear  the  faint,  hollow  sound  of  a  woodpecker  striking  at  some 
one  of  the  great  trunks. 

"There  is  Picus,"  said  Maryx.  "What  a  strange  thing  is  Tradition! 
Perhaps  it  was  in  this  very  forest  that  Circe,  gathering  her  herbs,  saw  the  bold 
friend  of  Mars  on  his  fiery  courser,  and  tried  to  bewitch  him,  and,  failing, 
metamorphosed  him  so.  What,  I  wonder,  ever  first  wedded  that  story  to  the 
woodpecker?  Ovid  did  not  invent;  he  related.  And  then  there  is  Pilumnus, 
who  was  the  first  to  make  cheese,  and  became  the  god  of  the  bakers  and  of 
infants  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  he  is  now  the  pewit  or  the  hoopoe,  which  you 
like.  How  droll  and  how  unreasonable  and  how  charming  it  all  is  !  And  yet, 
they  say,  the  ancients  had  no  feeling  for  Nature,  when  there  was  not  a  bush,  or 
a  bird,  or  a  portent  of  the  sky,  that  had  not  for  them  its  symbol  or  story  !  " 

Gioja  looked  with  soft,  serious  eyes  through  the  gloom  for  the  woodpecker: 
to  her  all  the  stories  were  more  than  half  real. 

"  Canens  searched  for  him  six  days  and  six  nights,"  she  said,  very  low,  as 
if  to  herself,  "  and  then  she  died  of  grief  by  the  Tiber,  you  know:  perhaps  the 
little  brown  bird  was  close  beside  her  all  the  time,  and  saw  her  die,  and  could 
not  speak " 

"Yes,"  said  Maryx,  shortly,  with  a  strange  tone  in  his  voice:  "that  is  the 
fate  of  love  very  often ;  to  be  unable  to  say,  '  I  am  here  ! '  Be  sure,  though, 
that  Circe  was  near  also,  and  laughing." 

"  Why  did  the  gods  let  such  a  thing  as  Circe  be  ?  that  is  what  I  do  not 
understand " 

"  My  dear,  Circe  is  stronger  than  all  the  gods;  and  what  she  symbolizes  is 
so  too,  now  as  then.  Perhaps,  after  all,  however,  she  could  only  make  beasts 
of  those  who  had  the  beast  in  them:  passion  can  do  no  more.  It  is  the  touch- 
stone of  character." 

He  spoke  rather  to  himself  than  to  her. 

I  fell  thinking,  as  I  walked  behind  him,  of  Jacopone  of  Umbria,  who  wrote 
the  Stabat  Mater  hymn;  he  was  a  great  master  of  jurisprudence,  and  was 
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already  growing  very  famous,  when  the  woman  he  loved  died  suddenly,  and 
they  found  a  hair-shirt  under  her  gay  festal  dress, — for  she  fell  dead  at  a 
Carnival  ball.  He  turned  to  Christ,  and  joined  the  Franciscans.  They  found 
him  weeping  one  day,  and  asked  him  wherefore.  He  said,  "  I  weep  because 
love  goes  about  unloved." 

No  doubt,  when  he  so  answered,  he  was  thinking  of  the  unknown  sin  for 
which  that  fair  wife  by  whom  his  own  heart  had  been  broken  had  done  that 
secret  penance;  no  doubt  he  was  thinking,  "  Lo  !  the  whole  of  my  life  I  gave, 
and  it  was  wasted  like  water  spilled  upon  the  ground." 

There  is  no  greater  bitterness. 

"  When  I  was  here  last,"  said  Maryx,  "  I  was  with  Hilarion.  Corot  was 
with  us,  and  other  great  men  too.  There  was  just  such  a  sunset  as  this. 
Corot,  who  was  very  silent  that  day,  sat  down  and  sketched  it  fora  time;  then 
he  shut  up  his  book  in  sheer  despair.  Yet  landscape-painters  are  happy,  I 
think;  they  have  a  future;  there  is  much  to  be  done  that  has  never  been  done 
in  their  art.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come,  too,  when,  the  earth  having  been  all 
built  over  with  brick,  and  the  skies  all  blackened  with  furnaces,  and  the  lands 
all  over  peopled  to  the  very  edge  of  the  farthest  shores,  the  wretched  crowds 
will  look  at  one  of  our  landscapes,  trying  to  understand,  as  we  look  at  pictures 
on  the  Etruscan  tombs:  and  they  will  say,  'Was  the  world  ever  like  that?— 
was  there  ever  space  to  breathe,  and  green  leaves  ? '  Sometimes  I  fancy  the 
end  of  our  world  will  come  so;  the  greed  of  gold  and  the  innumerable  multi- 
tudes making  an  awful  famine,  a  universal  famine,  of  the  body  and  of  the  soul, 
in  which  every  creature  will  perish  as  in  the  eternal  Arctic  night  and  reign  of 
ice  that  men  of  science  predict  for  the  future  of  the  earth.  Look,  there  is 
Monte  Cavo,  where  Juno  was  throned  to  see  the  combat.  It  is  more  beautiful 
when  there  is  snow  upon  its  height,  and  you  see  the  snow  through  the  budding 
branches  of  March  or  April.  But  it  is  beautiful  always." 

We  walked  on  till  the  sun  sank  out  of  sight,  and  left  only  the  reflection  of 
its  light  upon  the  sky  made  rosy  red, — men  of  science  tell  us  why,  with  learned 
exposition.  The  Greeks  said  that  the  tired  coursers  of  the  sun,  weary  with 
climbing  the  great  passage  of  the  sky,  were  sinking  to  their  rest:  that  fancy 
pleases  me  more,  being  a  foolish  man,  to  whom  the  glories  and  the  mysteries 
of  the  air  are  so  wonderful  and  sacred  that  it  hurts  me  to  hear  them  glibly 
explained  away  with  chatter  of  absorption  and  refraction,  and  the  rest,  by  pert- 
tongued  mortals. 

We  walked  onward  and  downward,  until  many  miles  away  we  saw  a  great 
dome  afar  off,  rising  against  the  faint  rose-leaf  flush  of  the  skies,  which  deep- 
ened towards  the  horizon  in  the  ruddier  red  as  of  the  pomegranate-flower. 

"  Why  does  St.  Peter's  always  move  us  so?"  said  Maryx,  shading  his  eyes- 
with  his  hand.     "  It  moves  us  more  even  than  the  dome  of  Agrippa,  and  seems 
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more  Roman, — which  is  absurd.  Yet,  when  you  are  within  it,  glorious  though 
it  is,  it  is  only  the  heaven  of  John  of  Patmos, — a  Semitic  Eden  of  gold  and 
jewels.  When  men  prefigured  their  heaven  in  the  asphodel  meadows  of  Elysium 
and  the  fields  of  Leuke,  their  white  temples  shone  against  the  sun;  laurels  and 
myrtles  grew  against  their  steps;  their  roofs  were  open  to  the  changing  sky,  to 
the  wheeling  swallows,  to  the  falling  rain;  their  altar-offerings  were  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  the  spoils  of  harvest,  and  the  gifts  of  the  spring." 

"  And  yet  there  are  people  so  daft,"  I  murmured,  "  as  to  argue  that  the 
Greek  and  Latin  temples  were  not  hypothetic  !  " 

"  Dear  Crispin,"  said  Maryx,  "  there  are  people  who  argue  that  the  Pantheon 
was  once  closed  in  by  the  bronze  pigna  in  the  Vatican  gardens.  I  dare  say  it 
was, — in  some  early  Pope's  or  some  late  Emperor's  time." 

And  indeed  he  was  right:  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  wrote  little  of  water 
and  air,  but  they  loved  them  both  with  healthy  unconscious  strength-giving 
instinct.  It  was  when  Ceres  Mammosa  fell,  that  the  worship  of  nature  fell  with 
her:  under  the  new  creed  men  roofed  in  their  temples  with  metal  and  timber, 
and  feared  to  see  the  light;  they  lighted  lamps,  and  shut  out  the  sun  when  they 
prayed.  When  the  Jew  begot  the  Christian  and  the  Christian  governed  the 
world,  it  was  no  longer  in  summer  flowers  and  watered  meadows  that  paradise 
found  its  fancied  parallels.  The  passion  of  Solomon  for  baskets  of  gold  and 
apples  of  silver  colored  the  visions  of  the  recluse  on  Patmos.  The  barbaric 
and  coarse  instincts  of  a  predatory  race  lent  their  hues  to  the  fancies  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

It  was  the  glowing  web  of  the  Syrian  loom,  the  purple  of  Tyre,  the  gold 
of  the  Ark,  the  sapphire  and  ruby  of  Persia,  the  unforgotten  spoils  of  ruined 
Babylon,  that  tinged  the  reveries  of  the  early  Christians  as  they  slept  in  the 
dens  of  amphitheatres,  waiting  death,  or  wandered  hungry  and  footsore  over 
parching  deserts,  or  crouched  together  trembling  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  Jew,  and,  by  the  Jew  his  offspring,  the  Christian,  shut  his  deity  in  a 
gold  Tabernacle,  builded  in  his  altars  with  ceilings  of  cedar  and  cypress,  and  in 
his  all-compensating  Future  believed  that  he  would  tread  streets  studded  with 
gems  and  find  eternal  life  in  mansions  blazing  with  precious  stones.  Sophocles 
and  Shelley,  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  Virgil  and  Vincent  de  Paul  could  have 
worshipped  together  in  any  one  of  the  white  temples  on  the  myrtle-clad  hills 
of  old  Rome;  but  in  the  New  Jerusalem  no  poet  could  find  a  place:  it  is  the 
heaven  of  a  jeweller,  or  a  money-lender;  it  has  no  greatness,  no  spirituality,  no 
purity;  it  is  tawdry  and  hard,  like  a  blaze  of  ill-set  paste  gewgaws. 

And  this,  the  temper  of  the  Jew,  has  tainted  all  religious  art  and  architecture 
for  almost  a  score  of  centuries. 

It  vulgarizes  the  Transfiguration;  it  corrupts  the  Vita  Nuova;  it  colors  every 
Calvary,  from  that  of  Rubens  to  that  of  the  street-corner;  it  puts  the  hues  of 
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the  rainbow  into  the  cherubim  wings  of  Botticelli,  and  clothes  with  tinsel  the 
angels  of  Angelico.  The  Hebraic  vulgarism  is  everywhere  to  be  traced  in 
Christian  art,  even  in  the  highest:  it  is  here  perpetually  about  us  in  Christian 
Rome.  It  puts  crosses  on  Asiatic  obelisks;  it  puts  paintings  of  saints  on  the 
Pantheon;  it  puts  a  statue  of  Peter  on  Trajan's  column.  It  has  no  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things;  and,  worst  of  all,  it  has  no  remembrance  of  Nature. 

Men  call  this  tawdriness,  Catholic;  they  do  not  seem  to  see  that  it  is 
something  much  older, — namely,  Jewish.  And  the  taint  of  it  is  in  the  glory 
of  St.  Peter's. 

Only,  as  in  the  Gothic  cathedrals  the  grim  force  of  Odin  and  the  sea-kings 
prevailed  over  it,  so  in  St.  Peter's  the  vigor  and  majesty  of  early  Rome,  of 
pagan  Rome,  have  come  into  it  and  given  it  a  magnitude  and  magnificence  that 
redeem  it  from  the  Semitic  coarseness.  There  is  the  old  Sabine  and  Latin 
strength  in  it,  the  old  splendor  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter;  its  temple,  indeed, 
is  still  a  palace,  its  altars,  indeed,  are  still  thrones,  but  all  in  it  is  so  vast,  so 
noble,  almost  so  divine,  that  one  forgets  the  golden  roof  is  not  the  sun,  one 
forgets  the  arch  of  lapis-lazuli  is  not  the  dome  of  the  open  sky. 

.  As  he  spoke  of  St.  Peter's,  the  horses  met  us,  and  took  us  back  to  Rome, 
by  way  of  what  was  once  the  Via  Triumphalis,  whilst  the  soft  flush  faded  out 
of  the  sky,  and  the  stars  began  to  quiver  in  the  violet  dusk  which  was  not 
darkness. 

"It  has  been  a  beautiful  day,"  said  Gioja,  with  a  little  sigh  of  repose  and 
fatigue. 

Maryx  looked  at  her  wistfully. 

"  To  say  the  day  has  been  beautiful,  is  not  that  to  have  been  happy  in  it  ?  " 

She  looked  a  little  troubled  and  ashamed. 

"  One  may  be  quite  content,  most  thankful  and  content,  and  yet  one  may 
imagine " 

"Yes,"  said  Maryx,  understanding  her;  and  he  said  no  more. 

It  angered  me.  Why  should  she  not  be  happy  as  any  other  girl  or  woman 
would  have  been  ? 

I  suppose,  in  truth,  from  her  loneliness  and  her  many  dreams,  she  lived  in  a 
certain  isolation  and  missed  a  certain  warmth  that  the  youth  in  her  wanted 
without  knowing  well  its  want.  No  doubt  in  her  it  was  natural  and  not  to  be 
helped.  But  on  us  it  seemed  hard. 

I  said  so  to  Maryx,  when  we  had  left  her,  and  were  coming  down  the  Via 
della  Greca  from  seeing  a  sick  student  who  lived  close  by  to  Santa  Maria  ui 
Cosmedin,  where  they  show  the  skull  of  St.  Valentine  wreathed  with  roses  on 
his  festal  day.  He  answered  me  with  some  sternness. 

"  What  has  she  had  in  her  short  life  to  make  her  glad  ?  Youth  without 
pleasure  is  like  a  flower  that  comes  up  too  early  in  the  year  and  is  frozen  half- 
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blown.  Joy  is  unfamiliar  to  her;  her  name  is  a  cruel  irony.  She  is  not  to  be 
blamed.  When  I  was  a  lad  yonder  at  the  Villa  Medici,  I  bought  a  bird  from 
an  old  man  in  a  cellar;  it  was  a  large  hawk;  I  gave  it  a  sunny  place,  good  food, 
and  even  liberty;  but  the  bird  was  always  dull.  It  was  not  my  fault,  nor  was 
it  the  bird's;  Nature  had  been  cramped  and  thwarted,  and  took  her  vengeance. 
So  it  is  here.  When  she  thinks  of  Art  alone,  she  is  happy.  When  she  is 
awakened  to  the  living  world,  she  sees  that  she  has  missed  much  and  is  not 
quite  like  others.  That  is  all." 

"  All  ?  You  are  very  generous.  But  will  it  ever  be  otherwise,  do  you 
think  ? " 

Maryx  smiled  a  little  sadly. 

"  Who  can  say  ?  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  Tired  of  seeing  the  dull  filmy  eyes 
of  my  hawk,  I  took  it  with  me  to  Rocca  de  Pappa  and  let  it  fly  one  day;  it  went 
straight  up  into  the  air,  and  went  away  over  the  mountains;  I  never  saw  it 
again.  I  hope  it  escaped  shot  and  snare.  I  had  done  what  I  could." 

"  You  mean ? " 

"  Oh,  nothing,  save  that  we  must  leave  her  quite  free  to  shape  her  own 
course.  And  do  not  speak  of  generosity  in  me:  it  offends  me.  I  do  no  more 
for  her  than  I  have  done  for  twenty  lads,  and  she  is  worthier  than  any  one  of 
them.  I  told  you  long  ago,  nothing  that  I  can  ever  do  for  youth  or  for  genius 
can  repay  my  own  debt, — the  debt  to  fortune  and  to  France  which  began  when 
I  stood  on  the  ilex  terrace  of  the  Academy  and  first  saw  Rome  at  my  feet." 

We  were  passing  the  portico,  with  its  stone  mouth  of  Truth,  and  I  was 
thinking  of  St.  Augustine,  who  used  the  lion-throne  inside:  in  the  hot  lustrous 
night,  the  water  of  the  fountain  basin  glimmered  freshly  in  the  moonlight;  in 
the  lane  we  turned  into  was  once  the  mighty  altar  of  Fortuna  Virilis;  the  silvery 
strong  light  shone  on  and  about  the  Ionic  columns,  and  the  sculptures  of  the 
children,  and  the  cattle  of  sacrifice. 

Maryx  uncovered  his  head  to  it  all,  as  any  Roman  might  have  veiled  his, 
two  thousand  years  before. 

"  The  goddess  has  been  good  to  me,"  he  said. 

I  felt  chilly  in  the  luminous  path  we  trod  under  the  rays  of  the  bright  full 
moon. 

When  men  thank  Fortune,  mostly  she  turns  from  them  and  shuts  her  hand 
forever. 

What  is  she  but  a  woman  and  blind  ? 

His  own  face  was  grave,  and  lost  its  bold,  frank  brightness,  as  the  moon- 
beams touched  it;  perhaps  the  same  thought  c'_  :'1°d  him. 

By  the  house  of  Pilate,  he  bade  me  good-night,  and  went  over  the  river  by 
the  Broken  Bridge. 
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CHAPTER   XIL 

"  THERE  has  been  a  new  statue  found  at  Dai'la,"  said  Maryx  to  me  one  fair 
sunny  day  in  the  autumn-time,  pausing  before  my  stall,  as  I  stitched  at  some 
boots  of  my  roisterous  neighbor  the  blacksmith,  whose  hammers  were  then 
ringing  loudly  enough  to  split  one's  ears  at  his  open  forge  in  the  back  of  the 
Via  Giulia. 

"  There  has  been  a  new  statue  found  at  Daila.  You  must  come  and  see  it," 
said  Maryx,  with  the  sun  in  his  handsome  fearless  eyes.  "  You  must  leave  off 
your  stitching,  and  come  and  see  it.  She  will  not  care  to  go  without  you.  No; 
it  is  not  very  ancient.  About  the  time  of  Severus;  I  should  say  a  copy  of  some 
fairer  and  earlier  original.  But  it  is  very  graceful " 

"A  Venus  ? " 

"  No.  A  Feronia,  I  think,  unquestionably.  I  dare  say  it  will  be  called  a 
Venus;  everything  is:  it  is  the  one  name  that  ignorance  has  mastered;  such  is 
the  power  of  beauty  !  Come  up  the  hill  to  me  to-morrow  by  the  twentieth  hour, 
and  we  will  go  together.  It  is  a  saint's  day:  you  cannot  work,  unless  you  would 
lose  the  shoes  of  Padre  Trillo.  They  will  not  put  it  in-doors  for  a  few  days; 
there  is  no  fear  of  rain,  and  it  looks  so  well  with  the  grapes  and  the  olives  about 
it.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  marble  discolors  out-of-doors  !  it  never  looks  so  well 
as  with  a  background  of  clouds  and  leaves.  If  the  disputed  circumlitio  of  the 
Greeks  meant  some  manner  of  preserving  statues  from  the  influence  of  weather, 
as  sometimes  I  used  to  think,  the  loss  of  the  method  should  be  even  more 
lamented  than  it  is.  Farewell.  What  a  noise  your  friend  the  smith  is  making  ! 
one  forgives  him  for  the  sake  of  Lysippus:  it  is  one  of  the  few  trades  that 
remain  masterful  and  poetic." 

Therewith  he  went  over  the  bridge  to  his  house,  where  Gioja  was  working 
in  the  quiet  afternoon  hours,  modelling  from  the  round  in  clay,  or  drawing  from 
the  antique  in  charcoal,  with  that  breadth  and  greatness  of  treatment  which 
Maryx  infused  into  all  that  he  did  and  all  whom  he  taught. 

"  Avoid  mere  prettiness  as  you  would  the  plague,"  he  would  say,  always. 
"A  sculptor  means  a  hewer  of  the  rocks,  not  a  modeller  in  sugar." 

With  the  morrow  he  and  she  and  I  went  up  the  old  Flaminian  Way,  past 
the  place  of  Sulla's  tomb,  out  into  the  open  country  towards  Soracte,  behind 
those  spirited  little  black  horses  of  his  which  scorned  the  shoes  of  smiths  and 
would  scramble  like  goats  up  the  steepest  paved  lanes  of  hilly  Rome, — the 
horses  whose  likeness  one  sees  on  the  old  friezes  chiselled  in  the  days  when 
the  horse  was  in  a  manner  a  free  creature,  and  not  the  mere  hapless  piece  of 
mechanism  to  which  centuries  of  harness  and  stall-life  have  now  reduced  him. 

The  villa  of  Hilarion  was  vast  as  a  king's  palace,  and  almost  as  full  of 
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magnificence  and  profusion.  It  was  always  kept  ready  for  him.  There  were 
many  years  when  he  never  went  near  it;  there  were  other  years  when  he  lived 
there  all  the  four  seasons  through.  In  these  painted  marble  halls,  brilliant 
with  Giulio  Romano's  bold  colors,  where  the  windows  opened  on  the  great 
avenues  of  cedar  and  evergreen  oak,  arching  like  cloisters  on  all  sides  to  show 
some  temple,  lake,  or  statue,  it  was  easy  to  .believe  that  one  was  still  in  the  era 
of  magnificent  Leo,  or  that  luxurious  Lucrezia  might  have  been  coming  thither 
on  her  palfrey,  or  the  Vatican  court  floating  up  Tiber  in  its  barges  with 
Bernado  Accolti  rhyming  his  madrigals  and  sonnets  to  the  rhythm  of  the  oars. 

The  statue  found  that  morning  was  left  lying  on  the  turf  a  little  way  from 
where  it  had  been  discovered,  away  from  the  house,  under  the  vines  and 
olives,  where  the  farms  began  and  the  gardens  ended. 

Oxen  had  ploughed  above  it  for  many  a  century,  and  many  a  soldier  tramped 
to  war,  yet  the  marble  was  uninjured,  save  that  the  left  arm  was  missing.  It 
was  lovely,  and  doubtless  some  copy  of  a  Greek  original  adapted  to  a  Latin 
divinity. 

Maryx  examined  it  long  and  lovingly,  and  decided  that  it  was  of  workman- 
ship not  later  than  the  time  of  Adrian,  and  that  it  was  a  Feronia,  and  not  a 
Flora,  as  the  master  of  the  works  had  at  first  considered  it  to  be,  from  the 
heavy  wreath  of  various  blossoms  and  leaves  that  crowned  the  head;  and  he 
gave  us  many  a  learned  reason  why  it  was  the  younger  divinity  that  "  loved 
garlands,"  rather  than  the  greater  goddess  of  all  things  that  flowered  and 
brought  forth. 

It  was  a  Feronia,  no  doubt,  said  Maryx. 

The  Romans  had  loved  Feronia,  and  had  always  given  her  beautiful  fes- 
tivals, not  so  licentious  as  the  Floral ia  or  the  Liberalia,  with  which  they  had 
possessed  much  in  common,  however.  She  had  been  an  Etruscan  and  Volscian 
deity,  and  was  always  dearer  to  the  Sabine  than  to  the  Latin.  She  had  had  of 
old  her  chief  temple  at  the  foot  of  Soracte;  Hannibal's  soldiers  had  violated 
her  shrine;  before  that  she  had  been  the  cause  of  war  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Sabines;  she  had  been  always  a  most  beautiful  though  not  supreme  goddess, 
no  doubt  sprung  from  the  same  myth  as  Persephone  at  the  beginning  of  time; 
she  had  had  always  most  lovely  attributes;  wells  and  fountains  had  been  conse- 
crated to  her;  she  had  been  in  especial  the  deity  of  freedmen;  "  benemeriti  servi 
sederunt  surgent  liberi "  had  been  the  inscription  on  her  altars:  her  feasts  had 
been  all  in  the  summer;  they  had  used  to  invoke  her  with  Apollo  Soranus; 
she  had  clearly  sprung  from  the  Demeter  legend  as  Libera  did;  what  a  pity 
that  the  freedmen  had  mostly  been  but  panders  and  fawning  sycophants  and 
bloated  moneymakers  !  the  fancy  was  so  fine,  that  gift  of  liberty  in  the  temples 
of  flowers.  So  said  Maryx,  with  much  more  that  was  worth  hearing,  as  he  sat 
on  a  block  of  tufa  under  an  olive-tree,  beside  the  fair  white  Feronia  who  had 
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been  under  the  earth  a  thousand  years  if  one,  more  likely  two,  and  still  was 
none  the  worse. 

There  was  a  great  charm  in  hearing  Maryx  talk:  his  very  voice  was 
eloquence,  and  his  fancy  discursive,  and  his  learning  vast  in  all  that  belonged 
to  the  arts  or  to  their  history. 

Gioja  listened  to  him  with  a  charmed  delight.     He  was  her  beloved  master. 

The  light  fell  through  the  silver  leaves  on  to  the  marble  in  the  grass: 
beyond  the  olives  and  the  vines  were  the  deeper  green  and  purple  shadows  of 
great  pine  woods;  through  an  opening  there  was  the  golden  light  which  told 
that  the  city  was  shining  in  the  sunset;  behind  us  was  sublime  Soracte. 

"  How  well  it  will  be  with  them  some  day  !  "  I  thought,  looking  from  the 
noble  head  of  Maryx,  lightened  by  the  sunlight  that  fell  through  the  olive- 
boughs,  to  the  face  of  my  Ariadne,  as  it  bloomed  with  youth  and  the  freshness 
of  air  and  the  warmth  of  high  and  tender  thoughts.  "  How  well  it  will  be  !  " 
I  thought,  and  was  glad  that  I  had  meddled  with  that  dread  blind  goddess 
who  was  throned  of  old  upon  Praeneste. 

There  came  a  step  through  the  olives,  and  over  the  grass,  to  the  place 
where  we  sat.  Pales  sprang  from  her  rest  in  a  delirium  of  rapture. 

"Which  is  the  found  Feronia?"  said  Hilarion,  as  he  looked  from  the 
statue  to  the  girl.  "  Since  when  have  your  marbles  breathed,  Maryx  ?  It 
is  true,  they  always  looked  as  though  they  did  so." 

We  were  too  surprised  to  speak.  No  one  had  had  any  notice  of  his  return. 
But  then  he  never  wrote  to  any  living  soul,  and  seldom  was  certain  of  his  own 
moods  one  hour  on  another. 

"  Is  there  no  welcome  for  me  ?  "  he  said,  with  his  eyes  still  resting  wonder- 
ingly  on  Gioja. 

She  had  risen,  and  was  looking  at  him  with  a  slow  startled  recollection  and 
gladness  waking  on  her  face. 

"  You  are  the  Apollo  Citharcedus,"  she  said,  and  paused  in  a  little  awe. 

"  I  am  a  graceless  singer  of  sad  songs,"  said  Hilarion,  with  a  smile.  "  Have 
they  been  kind  enough  to  make  you  think  of  me,  though  I  was  unknown  ? 
I  said  I  should  return  when  a  fairer  nymph  than  my  marble  Canens  should  be 
released  from  earth.  I  have  kept  my  word,  and  I  find  Daila  thrice  blessed." 

Then  he  threw  himself  on  the  grass  between  her  and  the  marble  Feronia. 

We  began  to  tell  him  something  both  of  her  and  of  the  statue. 

"  Tell  me  nothing,"  said  Hilarion.  "  Let  us  cheat  ourselves.  We  are 
living  under  Augustus.  There  is  no  shadow  of  the  cross  on  the  world  yet. 
The  Feronia  will  be  raised  on  her  altar  to-morrow.  We  shall  have  the  races 
with  the  rose-crowned  boys,  that  symbolize  the  swiftness  of  time  and  the 
vainness  of  pleasure.  We  do  not  believe  in  her,  nor  in  anything,  very  much. 
Lucian  and  Apuleius  have  made  us  mockers;  but  we  keep  the  grace  of  the  old 
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faiths  about  us.  Let  us  cheat  ourselves, — no  one  is  happy  except  in  delusion; 
and  we  will  send  for  Tibullus  to  supper." 

Gioja  all  the  while  was  looking  at  him  with  grave  soft  eyes,  still  wondering. 
No  woman  ever  looked  at  him  once  only;  and  to  her  he  was  the  Apollo 
Citharcedus. 

"  The  rose-crowned  boys  raced  for  Flora,"  said  Maryx.  "  But  if  you  choose 
to  worship  your  Feronia  with  roses  or  anything  else,  who  shall  prevent  you  ? 
she  is  yours." 

"  No,  she  is  yours.    You  found  her,  Maryx." 

"  Perhaps.     But  you  own  her." 

"  What !  because  she  lies  on  my  earth,  and  lay  under  it  ?  That  is  no  such 
title  as  yours,  who  could  call  as  fair  as  she  any  day  out  of  a  block  of  stone. 
Take  her,  and  set  her  in  your  atrium.  It  is  not  Feronia  that  I  am  disposed  to 
envy  you." 

He  looked  towards  Gioja,  as  he  leaned  near  her  on  his  elbow,  full  length 
on  the  grass.  Maryx  understood. 

"  You  mistake,  my  friend,"  he  said,  quickly,  with  a  little  frown.  "  There 
may  be  Divse  Virgines  unpolluted  with  any  adoration." 

"  Even  of  the  little  red  dogs  that  were  sacrificed  in  the  Robigalia  to  avert 
the  canicular  fever  ? "  said  Hilarion,  listlessly,  still  gazing  at  the  face  near  him. 

He  too  understood;  but  he  did  not  believe. 

"Perhaps  those  red  dogs  suggested  for  later  legends  the  red  mouse;  who 
knows  ? " 

"  The  red  mouse  has  never  entered  where  you  look,"  said  Maryx. 

Gioja  listened:  she  did  not  understand.  She  seldom  asked  questions.  She 
studied,  and  she  thought.  "  Few  women  can  be  silent  and  let  God  speak." 
She  could  be  so.  As  her  recompense  she  heard  beautiful  things,  and  missed 
many  bad  ones. 

Hilarion  laughed. 

"  Sculptors  are  always  passionless,"  he  said.  "  I  wonder  why  there  are  no 
stories  of  them,  as  there  are  of  poets  and  of  painters  ?  They  have  no  Lais  and 
no  Laura, — at  least,  for  history.  I  suppose  the  marble  chills  you  all." 

"Do  you  call  Lai's  at  the  well,  and  Laura  at  the  mass,  passion  ?"  said 
Maryx,  with  a  little  contempt. 

"There  are  few  things  in  tradition  prettier  than  the  meeting  of  Apelles  and 
Lais  upon  Akrokorinth,"  said  Hilarion,  not  heeding.  "  I  wonder  no  artist  has 
made  it  his  subject.  But  people  are  always  confounding  her  with  the  too 
famous  or  infamous  Lais  of  Alkibiades,  which  is  a  pity.  Apelles's  treasure- 
trove  was  killed  for  her  surpassing  beauty  by  the  jealousy  of  woman  on  the 
steps  of  the  Temple  of  Aphrodite,  before  she  had  had  very  many  years  to  profit 
by  his  teaching." 
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"  She  was  not  much  loss,"  said  Maryx.  "  She  left  the  well  too  willingly. 
So  you  care  little  for  your  Feronia  ?  Well,  it  is  not  of  the  best  epoch.  In  her 
time  they  had  already  begun  to  manufacture  statues, — to  make  the  figures  of 
gods  and  emperors,  and  await  orders  what  heads  to  affix  to  them.  When 
Christianity  killed  sculpture,  after  all  she  did  not  strangle  a  muse,  but  a 
mechanical  toy." 

"A  muse  cannot  be  strangled;  she  may  be  starved.  When  Christianity 
crushed  the  mechanism  of  Art,  the  muses  veiled  themselves,  and  hid  from  men; 
but  they  lived,  and  can  be  found  again.  You  know  their  dwelling-place." 

"  They  turn  their  faces  from  me  oftener  than  you  think,"  said  Maryx,  with 
a  sigh.  "  How  should  we  have  great  Art  in  our  day  ?  We  have  no  faith. 
Belief  of  some  sort  is  the  life-blood  of  Art.  When  Athene  and  Zeus  ceased 
to  excite  any  veneration  in  the  minds  of  men,  sculpture  and  architecture  both 
lost  their  greatness.  When  the  Madonna  and  her  son  lost  that  mystery  and 
divinity  which  for  the  simple  minds  of  the  early  painters  they  possessed,  the 
soul  went  out  of  canvas  and  of  wood.  When  we  carve  a  Venus  now,  she  is 
but  a  light  woman;  when  we  paint  a  Jesus  now,  it  is  but  a  little  suckling  or  a 
sorrowful  prisoner.  We  want  a  great  inspiration.  We  ought  to  find  it  in  the 
things  that  are  really  beautiful,  but  we  are  not  sure  enough,  perhaps,  what  is  so. 
What  does  dominate  us  is  a  passion  fqr  nature, — for  the  sea,  for  the  sky,  for  the 
mountain,  for  the  forest,  for  the  evening  storm,  for  the  break  of  day.  Perhaps 
when  we  are  thoroughly  steeped  in  this  we  shall  reach  greatness  once  more.  But 
the  artificiality  of  all  modern  life  is  against  it;  so  is  its  cynicism.  Sadness  and 
sarcasm  make  a  great  Lucretius  or  a  great  Juvenal,  and  scorn  makes  a  strong 
Aristophanes;  but  they  do  not  make  a  Praxiteles  and  an  Apelles;  they  do  not 
even  make  a  Raffaelle,  or  a  Flaxman." 

"  Even  !  " 

"  Yes,  even.  Raffaelle  was  the  most  wondrous  draughtsman,  and  the 
sweetest  of  all  living  poems;  but  there  have  been  painters  far  higher  than 
he  in  vision  and  far  nobler  in  grasp.  Really,  looking  into  them,  his  pictures 
say  very  little,  almost  nothing.  It  is  his  perfect  life  that  dazzles  us;  it  is  so 
perfect,— cradled  in  that  old  eyrie  of  Urbino,  and  dropping  in  its  bloom  like 
a  pomegranate-flower,  mourned  by  the  whole  of  Rome.  Nothing  could  be 
lovelier  than  such  a  life — save  such  a  death  !  " 

"  No.  '  Celui  qui  a  passee  par  la  porte  de  la  disillusion  est  mort  deux  fois.' 
Raffaelle  alone  of  all  men  that  have  ever  lived  never  passed  that  fatal  door  of 
disenchantment.  Yet  I  am  not  sure  that  Domenichino  was  not  a  truer  artist  at 
heart.  Domenichino  lived  under  a  continued  shadow  of  pain  and  calumny,  but 
in  that  stormy  twilight  he  saw  great  visions,  though  he  could  ill  embody  them." 

"  And  they  broke  his  heart  among  them.  It  is  very  sad  always  to  be  born 
for  Art  where  Art  is  decaying  and  dying:  Raffaelle  must  have  seen  that  the 
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miraculous  gourd  of  the  Renaissance  was  withering,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  sorrowed." 

"  We,  ourselves,  are  only  eating  the  stalk  of  the  gourd  now:  do  we  suffer  ? " 

"  I  think  we  do.  All  that  we  create  that  is  worth  anything — it  is  not  much 
that  is  so — is  marked  out  by  two  things,  melancholy  and  doubt;  not  a  puerile 
melancholy  or  an  insolent  doubt,  but  the  immeasurable  dreariness  of  a  soul 
that  is  adrift  like  a  rudderless  ship  on  an  unknown  sea.  There  never  was  any 
age  so  sad  at  heart  as  ours." 

"  Is  that  a  praise,  or  a  reproach  ?  " 

"  Neither.     Only  a  fact." 

"  It  at  least  shows  we  have  no  vanity.  We  have  ceased  to  believe  ourselves 
the  care  of  gods,  the  heirs  of  eternity.  We  know  ourselves  to  be  only  motes 
upon  the  rays  of  a  light  which  is  but  made  of  mere  empty  gases  as  the  marsh- 
lights  are." 

"  And  that  is  not  the  temper  which  conceives  greatly  or  produces  greatly. 
If  Alexander  had  believed  himself  a  bubble  of  gas  instead  of  the  son  of  a  god, 
he  would  not  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world.  Negation  cannot  be  the 
parent  of  heroism,  though  it  will  produce  an  indifference  that  counterfeits  it 
not  ill,  since  Petronius  here  died  quite  as  serenely  as  ever  did  the  martyrs  of 
the  Church." 

"  You  would  argue,  then,  that  superstition  is  the  soul  of  the  hero  and  of 
the  artist  !  A  sorry  conclusion." 

"  Faith  is, — of  some  sort.  It  matters  little  whether  it  be  in  divinity  or 
humanity.  The  worst  fault  of  the  arts  now  is  that  they  have  not  even  faith 
in  themselves.  Take  my  own:  it  has  lost  belief  in  its  own  power  to  charm. 
Falconet, — who,  nevertheless,  was  a  clever  man,  and  more  right,  perhaps,  about 
Michael  Angelo  than  we  like  to  allow, — Falconet  exactly  struck  the  death-note 
of  the  plastic  arts  (though  he  meant  praise)  when  he  said,  '  Our  marbles  have 
almost  color.'  That  is  just  where  we  err.  We  are  incessantly  striving  to  make 
sculpture  at  once  a  romance-writer  and  a  painter,  and  of  course  she  loses  all 
dignity,  and  does  but  seem  the  jay  in  borrowed  plumes  of  fable.  There  is  no 
greater  sign  of  the  weakness  and  feverishness  of  the  arts  in  our  day  than  the 
way  in  which  they  all  borrow  one  from  another,  mistrusting  their  own  isolated 
•force, — the  musicians  with  their  compositions  in  chiaroscuro,  the  painters  with 
their  symphonies  in  red  and  gray,  the  poets  with  their  studies  in  sepia  or  their 
motives  in  brown  and  white:  it  is  all  false  and  unreal,  sickly  and  borrowed, 
and  sculpture  does  not  escape  the  infection.  Conceits  are  altogether  out  of 
keeping  with  marble.  They  suit  a  cabinet  painting  or  a  piece  of  china.  Bernini 
was  the  first  to  show  the  disease  when  he  veiled  the  head  of  his  Nile  to  indicate 
that  its  source  was  unknown  ! — a  costume-designer's  trick  for  a  carnival 
masquerade." 
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"Bernini  could  not  be  better  than  that;  he  had  to  please  Gregory  and 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Genius  cannot  escape  the  taint  of  its  time,  more  than 
a  child  the  influence  of  its  begetting.  Augustus  could  have  Horace  and 
Martial;  he  could  never  have  had  Homer  and  Milton." 

"  I  do  not  think  with  you.  Talent  takes  the  mark  of  its  generation;  genius 
stamps  its  time  with  its  own  impression.  Virgil  had  the  sentiment  of  a  united 
Italy.  But  then  there  is  so  much  talent  and  so  little  genius  at  any  epoch  !  " 

"  Or  in  any  art;  and  what  there  is,  is  dwarfed  and  cramped  by  the  manner 
and  necessities  of  modern  life.  Only  think  of  the  Lesbian  or  Theban  poets  recit- 
ing strophe  and  antistrophe  by  moonlight  under  the  cypress-trees,  crowned  with 
the  olive  of  victory,  and  with  a  whole  nation  listening  in  rapture  underneath  the 
stars  !  Nowadays  Pindar  or  Myrnedes  or  Sappho  could  only  print  a  book,  and 
'  those  who  have  failed  in  literature  and  art '  would  be  free  to  rate,  and  rail, 
and  lie  about  them  in  print,  likewise." 

"There  are  two  sides  to  that.  For  one,  I  think  that  there  is  something 
even  finer  than  the  crowds  and  the  olive-wreath  in  the  silence  and  solitude  in 
which  a  man  may  work  now,  without  a  sign,  until  his  thoughts  go  out,  like 
a  flock  of  birds  suddenly  set  free,  over  all  lands,  and  to  all  peoples,  rinding 
welcome  and  bearing  seed  to  the  farthest  and  the  lowliest  corners  of  the  earth. 
Besides,  people  were  not  so  very  different  then:  critics  snarled  and  sneered  till 
victims  hanged  themselves  for  sorrow,  and  '  sad  and  tender  songs  were  sold 
with  silver  faces.'  We  have  Pindar's  and  Plato's  own  lament  for  it.  No,  were 
I  a  poet,  I  would  be  content  with  the  present  time.  Instead  of  ^gina  and 
Hymettus,  you  have  the  whole  world." 

"  And  were  I  a  sculptor  I  would  be  content.  Instead  of  Olympus,  you  have 
a  complete  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  !  But  now  make  me  more 
known  to  your  living  statue  there:  she,  I  see,  is  like  Sappho,  'a  nursling  of  the 
Graces  and  Persuasion,' — only  she  is  so  silent." 

"  She  is  thinking  of  your  songs  which  have  silvered  faces  but  are  not  written 
for  gold,"  said  Maryx.  "  Gioja,  my  dear,  look  up  and  speak." 

She  lifted  her  beautiful  serious  eyes  to  Hilarion. 

Of  old,  he  to  whom  Phoebus  taught  the  arts  of  song  learned  also  the  arts 
of  magic  and  of  healing.  Hilarion  had  learned  the  magic,  but  how  to  heal  he 
had  never  cared  to  ask  Phoebus. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  there  came  cold  winds  from  Soracte,  and  mists  from 
the  sea. 

"  It  grows  chilly,"  said  Hilarion.  "  Let  us  go  in-doors.  There  are  roses 
there,  and  something  to  drink  and  eat,  and  there  is  a  boy  who  plays  the  flute 
not  ill;  I  brought  him  with  me.  The  flute  is  almost  as  sweet  as  the  nightingale, 
when  you  shut  the  player  from  sight." 

He  turned  to  her,  as  became  his  right,  for  it  was  he  who  was  master  of 
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Daila,  not  we.  Gioja  rose  from  beside  the  goddess  of  freedmen,  and,  still  silent 
and  almost  shy,  went  with  him. 

I  thought  of  the  girl  at  the  well  on  Akrokorinth,  that  he  had  spoken  of, 
whom  Apelles  found  drawing  water,  and  whom  he  led  in  with  the  earthen 
aryballos  on  her  pretty  head  to  the  banquet  of  the  painters  in  the  city  of  fair 
women. 

"  Do  you  laugh  because  of  her  blushes  ?  "  said  Apelles.  "  Do  not  fear;  I 
will  make  her  as  skilled  in  all  the  ways  of  love  as  any  one  of  them  that  goes  up, 
perfumed  and  curled,  in  her  tunic  of  gauze,  to  worship  Aphrodite  Melinis." 

Not  that  I  was  afraid. 

And  besides,  as  Maryx  had  said,  since  Lai's  left  the  well  so  willingly  she  was 
but  little  loss.  No  doubt  if  Apelles  had  not  passed  that  way  she  would  have 
tired  of  drawing  water,  and  would  have  envied  those  young  slaves  whom  the 
ship  by  the  quays  brought  to  furnish  the  hosts  of  pleasure,  and  would  have 
gone  up  of  her  own  will  to  worship  Aphrodite  in  the  sweet  secret  cypress  forest. 

And  yet  again,  besides  this,  I  was  sure  that  my  sea-born  Ariadne  had  nothing 
of  either  Lais  in  her. 

Nevertheless,  I  wished  Hilarion  had  not  returned,  and  I  was  glad  that  the 
night  closing  in  let  us  hear  but  little  of  the  flute  and  see  only  the  first  freshness 
of  the  roses.  He  let  us  go  with  many  expressions  of  regret,  and  with  a  smile. 

By  some  miracle  he  had  no  women  with  him,  there,  and  had  brought  no  one 
but  his  boy  flute-player. 

Gioja  was  still  more  silent  than  usual. 

"  What  poems  does  he  write  ? "  she  asked  me,  once,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
stairs,  as  I  took  her  to  her  door. 

"  He  writes  as  Heine  says  that  Aristophanes  did,"  I  answered  her.  "  The 
singing  of  the  nightingale  is  spoiled  by  the  chattering  of  the  apes  that  lodge 
in  the  blossoming  tree  of  his  fancy." 

"  Will  you  give  them  to  me  to  read  ?  " 

"  You  cannot  read  his  tongue." 

"I  can  learn.     Why  does  he  let  the  apes  come  upon  his  trees?" 

"  Heine  would  say  because  the  tree  was  set  in  the  darksome  swamp  of 
Weltvernichtungsidee.  There  is  a  long  word  for  you  that  you  cannot  translate. 
Not  that  he  is  the  least  like  Aristophanes.  The  apes  in  Hilarion's  tree  never 
laugh;  they  mock.  But,  to  do  him  justice,  his  nightingales  are  sweet  and  sad 
as  Philomel  herself, — who,  by  the  by,  had  murder  on  her  soul.  Good-night, 
my  dear.  Pales  is  quite  tired;  so  must  you  be." 

"  Could  no  one  persuade  him  to  send  the  apes  away  ? " 

She  had  her  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door.  The  old,  dim  lamp  she  carried 
shone  upon  her  face. 

<l  When  a  man  has  once  kept  company  with  such  apes  as  these  it  is  hard  for 
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him  to  forego  them,"  I  said  to  her.  "  And  it  is  best  not  to  meddle  with  his 
taste:  he  has  his  hours  for  the  nightingales.  Good-night,  my  dear." 

"  Good-night." 

She  went  within,  and  dreamt,  I  fear,  of  Apollo  Soranus  with  the  face  of 
Hilarion,  of  the  "sweet  glad  angels  of  the  spring,"  that  sang  of  heaven,  and 
of  apes  and  snakes  out  of  Soracte's  sacred  caverns  that  hissed  and  drowned 
the  song. 

I  had  not  done  very  wisely.  I  had  made  her  pity  him,  with  a  soft  vague 
pity,  all  the  tenderer  because  she  could  not  in  the  most  distant  way  understand 
the  disease  from  which  he  suffered, — the  moral  disease  of  Apollo  Soranus,  who, 
through  his  sweet  music,  with  the  celestial  rays  above  his  head,  yet  breathed 
miasmic  vapors  upon  men,  and  bade  them  sin  and  die. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

NEXT  day  I  had  divers  errands  to  execute,  and  shoes  to  take  home;  among 
them,  I  went  to  the  old  Palazzo  Spada,  having  some  boots  of  a  custodian  there, 
and  looked  in  for  the  five-hundredth  time  at  Pompey's  statue,  which  always 
seduces  one  to  stand  and  think,  remembering  what  blood  was  once  set  flowing 
at  its  feet. 

If  Caesar  had  not  gone  out  that  day,  but  had  hearkened  to  the  warning  of 
Calphurnia's  dream,  would  the  fate  and  the  face  of  the  world  have  been  very 
much  changed,  after  all  ?  Probably  not:  for,  anyway,  when  his  death  should 
have  come,  Octavius  would  have  succeeded  him.  Augustus  found  Rome  brick 
and  left  it  marble, — perhaps,  though,  there  was  a  deal  of  brick  underneath  his 
marble.  But  he  found  men  virile  and  left  them  venal;  and  the  world  is  still 
eating  the  lotus-seeds  that  h«  sowed  broadcast. 

Liberty  and  the  old  wooden  Ovilia,  like  a  sheep-pen,  was  better  than  the 
ornamental  and  stately  Septa  of  Agrippa,  with  liberty  a  laughing-stock,  and 
manliness  sunk  in  the  laps  of  courtesans  and  the  couches  of  slaves. 

Thinking  of  Caesar  and  Caesarism, — which  never  will  thoroughly  pass  off 
the  earth,  because  it  is  safe-rooted  in  the  chronic  cowardice  and  indolence  and 
need  of  leadership  ingrained  in  human  nature, — I  crossed  the  Square  of  Capo 
di  Ferro,  and,  passing  an  arched  kitchen  where  they  were  baking  loaves  and 
pastries,  which  they  sold  just  outside  it  on  the  pavement,  I  heard  the  master- 
baker  beating  and  belaboring  a  little  baker-boy. 

I  always  rescue  little  cook-boys,  for  the  sake  of  Golden  Claude,  and  I  went 
in  and  freed  the  child  by  a  few  reasonable  words,  and  more  strongly  reasoning 
pence.  One  may  be  a  genius  and  yet  burn  a  biscuit.  Saxon  Alfred  did,  who 
was  here  too  in  Rome,  you  know,  a  fair-haired  seven-year-old  child.  I  wish 
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Julius  and  Bramante  had  left  the  old  basilica  standing,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  that  pretty  Northern  boy  who  came  so  far  on  pilgrimage  from  the  Bar- 
barian isle. 

I  went  along  the  dirty  vegetable-market  of  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  where  once 
the  flames  bore  "  to  those  worlds  which  he  had  imagined  "  the  great  master  of 
Free  Thought.  I  walked  on,  hearing  still  my  little  baker-boy's  sobs  of  grati- 
tude, and  thinking  of  Claude  Lorraine,  and  what  an  odd  thing  it  was  that  a 
creature  too  stupid  to  slip  a  cake  properly  into  an  oven,  and  too  awkward  to 
put  it  properly  on  a  plate  when  baked,  should  have  had  the  sense  of  the  sunset 
and  the  soul  of  the  sunrise  in  him  as  he  had. 

It  is  very  wonderful;  for,  say  what  you  like,  a  great  painter  he  is,  though 
artificial,  and  if  anything  would  make  one  hate  a  classic  temple  he  would  do  it, 
but  a  great  painter,  beyond  doubt,  and  one  who  would  not  have  been  even  artifi- 
cial if  he  would  but  have  worked  out  of  doors;  but,  though  he  would  sit  for  hours 
out  of  doors,  he  would  always  go  within  to  paint, — which  is  what  spoiled  him. 

Thinking  of  Claude,  and  of  that  fugitive  golden  glow  which  he  who  could 
not  brown  a  biscuit  could  imprison  on  his  canvas,  I  walked  across  the  Field  of 
the  Flower,  where  not  a  flower  grows,  so  much  death  has  it  seen  and  still  does 
see:  and  my  thoughts  strayed  away  to  the  time  when  on  its  stones  a  grocer's 
lad  recited  and  improvised  there  to  an  enraptured  throng,  and  Hellenic  scholars 
metamorphosed  his  name  to  Metastasio. 

"  Dreaming  by  daylight,  Crispino  ?  "  said  a  voice  I  knew.  "  But  that  you 
always  do.  Well,  you  are  right;  for  dreams  are  the  best  part  of  life." 

It  was  the  voice  of  Hilarion.  He  was  coming  across  the  square,  with  the 
calm  smile  in  his  eyes  that  had  always  a  little  mockery  in  them, — an  indulgent 
mockery,  for  human  nature  indeed  was  a  very  poor  thing  in  his  sight,  but  then 
he  admitted  that  was  not  its  own  fault. 

He  greeted  me  in  kindly  manner,  and  turned  and  walked  beside  me.  He 
had  none  of  the  pride  which  would  have  moved  some  men  to  be  ashamed  at 
being  seen  with  an  old  cobbler  with  a  leather  apron  twisted  up  about  his  loins. 
Indeed,  he  had  too  much  pride  for  any  such  poor  sentiment;  what  he  chose 
to  do  was  his  own  law  and  other  people's,  or  if  it  were  not  other  people's  it 
ought  to  be  so.  Besides,  Hilarion,  practically  the  most  tyrannical  of  masters, 
was  theoretically  the  most  democratic  of  thinkers.  In  his  eyes  all  men  were 
equal, — in  littleness  of  worth. 

How  handsome  he  was  as  he  came  across  the  old  desolate  place,  with  the 
shadows  of  the  huge  Cancelleria  and  of  the  granite  colonnades  from  the  Theatre 
of  Pompey  falling  sombrely  across  his  path  ! — almost  more  so  than  when  I  had 
first  seen  his  face  as  a  boy  on  the  night  that  his  light-o'-love  died. 

How  handsome  he  was  ! — one  could  not  but  feel  it,  as  one  feels  the  beauty 
of  a  roebuck,  of  a  diamond,  of  a  palm-tree,  of  a  statue,  of  a  summer  night.  It 
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was  real  beauty,  mournful  and  tender,  but  not  emasculated:  he  had  the  form 
of  the  disk-thrower  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  face  of  my  Borghese  Bacco.  I  could 
understand  how  women  loved  Hilarion  just  because  he  looked  at  them,  just 
because  they  could  not  help  it.  I  did  the  same,  though  there  were  things  and 
thoughts  I  hated  in  him,  and  times  when  I  fancied  it  might  be  possible  for  one 
to  kill  him, — and  do  well. 

"  If  you  had  really  loved  one  woman,"  I  had  sometimes  said  to  him.  And 
he  had  smiled. 

"  Women  are  best  in  numbers.     Who  makes  a  pasty  with  one  truffle  ? " 

That  was  all  he  knew.  The  poet  who  would  write  of  Sappho  and  of  Sospitra 
and  of  the  great  passion  in  the  words  that  burn,  knew  no  more  of  it  than  a  man 
molding  casts  in  plaster  here  knows  of  the  art  of  Phidias  or  of  the  face  of  the 
bronze  Athene. 

To  Hilarion  love  was  an  appetite,  an  animal  pleasure,  and  no  more. 

Women  were  soft  pretty  brutes  like  panthers,  that  one  stroked  with  the 
more  pleasure  because  of  the  peril  in  their  velvet  paws.  They  were  all  like 
Lilas  to  him,  some  lower,  some  higher,  but  no  more  worth  to  weep  over  when 
lost.  So  he  said  in  his  delicate,  bitter,  amorous,  cruel  voice;  and  so  he  said 
in  his  heart. 

"  Who  is  she  ? "  he  asked  of  me,  without  preface,  moving  beside  me  across 
the  cabbage-strewn  stones  of  the  Campo  di  Fiore. 

"  Maryx  told  you,"  I  answered  him. 

"  Of  course  he  did  not  tell  the  truth.  How  could  he  before  her  ?  Tell  me 
their  story." 

"  There  is  no  other  to  tell,  and  Maryx  never  lies.  It  is  not  what  you  think. 
She  learns  with  him.  No  more.  For  myself " 

Then  I  told  him  how  I  had  found  her  coming  travel-worn  and  weary  from 
the  sea. 

"  It  is  very  pretty,"  he  said,  when  I  had  ended.  "  And  Maryx  and  you  are 
good  enough  for  anything:  even  to  play  the  part  of  the  divine  Lupercus  to  such 
a  lamb  ! " 

There  was  more  of  sincerity  than  sarcasm  in  his  words,  yet  there  was  enough 
of  the  latter  to  anger  me. 

"  It  does  not  need  much  virtue,"  I  said,  roughly,  "  still  less  divinity,  to  act 
like  decent  men." 

"Lupercus  objected  to  the  wolf,  but  never  to  the  Flamen's  fire  and  knife," 
said  Hilarion,  with  a  little  laugh  at  my  irritation.  "  You  have  given  her  over 
to  the  Flamen,  since  you  have  devoted  her  to  art.  Art  for  a  woman  !  and  that 
insatiable  art,  too  !  Think  of  Properzia  of  Bologna." 

"  It  was  not  art  that  killed  Properzia.  It  was  the  love,  or  rather  the 
cruelty,  of  men.  Do  you  stay  long  this  winter  ? " 
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"  My  dear  Lupercus,  I  do  not  know.  Life  loses  something — spent  out  of 
Rome.  It  is  only  here  that  each  day  holds  for  us  two  thousand  years.  Now 
tell  me  all  you  have  done  besides  finding  an  Ariadne;  not  that  the  Borghese 
bust  is  an  Ariadne,  but  that  does  not  matter  at  all.  What  palimpsests  have 
you  lighted  on,  what  early  Boccaccio  or  black-letter  St.  Jerome  have  you 
picked  up  for  a  drink  of  wine,  what  mural  paintings  have  you  stumbled  on 
through  a  hole  in  the  grass  that  Pales  made  after  a  rat,  what  ivory  pyx  beyond 
price  have  you  found  an  old  woman  keeping  her  pills  or  her  pins  in?  And  to 
think  there  are  people  in  the  world  who  do  not  care  for  a  pyx  or  a  palimpsest ! 
And  to  think  that  learning  has  ever  been  figured  as  a  serious  and  wearisome 
thing  !  As  if  there  were  any  other  thing  that  could  make  life  one-half  so 
entertaining  !  What  else  can  paint  a  whole  teeming  Agora  on  the  dull  face  of 
a  single  old  coin,  and  embalm  a  whole  nation's  faith  in  a  mere  branch  of  rose- 
mary ?  Do  you  not  pity  from  your  soul  the  poor  folks  to  whom  the  palimpsest 
is  only  an  old  scrawled  scroll,  and  the  pyx  a  box  of  bone  ?  And  then  learning 
is  the  only  pleasure  that  one  cannot  exhaust.  It  is  the  deep  sea  that  the  child 
showed  St.  Augustine.  The  deepest  waders  among  us  touch  scarcely  more 
than  its  surf.  If  love  were  but  like  learning " 

"  What  has  become  of  Neria  ?  " 

Neria  was  the  dark-browed  singer  who  had  left  Rome  with  him. 

"  Neria  ?  Her  temper  was  insupportable,  or  mine  was,  I  have  forgotten 
which.  Neria  was  the  mistress  of  Mars;  I  am  no  Mars,  and  I  like  peace." 

"  That  is,  you  like  to  be  inconstant  without  being  reproached  for  it." 

"  Perhaps.  All  men  do,  I  suppose.  Reproaches  are  an  error:  when  they 
begin  to  reproach  me  I  give  them  something  that  they  wish  for, — very  much 
as  the  Romans  sacrificed  the  parca  prcesyntanea  when  they  buried  a  dead 
body, — and  then  I  see  them  no  more.  There  are  two  women  that  I  should 
like  to  have  known:  they  are  the  second  Faustina,  and  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary. 
They  are  the  most  singular  women  that  ever  lived,  and  the  most  unlike  to  each 
other  that  the  world  ever  saw." 

"  Which  would  keep  you  longest  ?  " 

"  Faustina,  no  doubt:  innocent  women  are  always  forsaken.  One  is  too 
sure  of  them." 

And  with  that  terrible  truth  he  paused  by  an  old  stall  in  the  street,  allured 
by  the  glimmer  of  an  onyx  on  which  was  carved  the  veiled  figure  of  Pudicitia, 
with  one  hand  hidden  in  her  robe. 

Some  Roman  lover  had  had  it  engraved  for  his  bride,  I  dare  say, — some 
soft  serious  creature  who  put  all  her  soul  into  the  ubi  tu  Gains,  ego  Gaia,  when 
she  crossed  his  threshold  and  lived  at  home,  and  never  opened  her  doors  to 
the  roisterers  of  the  Bona  Dea  in  the  December  nights,  and  never  donned  a 
transparent  tunic  and  drank  the  philtres  of  the  East  and  spent  all  his  substance 
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in  love-gifts  and  license  when  all  the  town  was  shouting  lo  Saturnalia,  but  went 
in  quiet  and  humility  to  her  own  altar,  and  prayed  for  her  unborn  child  to 
mother  Ops  and  Spes.  There  were  such  women  even  in  Caesarean  Rome. 
There  are  such  women  always  everywhere, — lest  men  should  quite  despair. 

"  Poor  Pudicitia  !  Perhaps  this  was  a  signet-stone  of  one  of  the  Agrippinas," 
said  Hilarion,  with  a  little  laugh,  buying  the  seal.  "  It  was  a  fashion  to  salute 
the  foulest  empresses  in  her  name.  There  are  many  fashions  of  old  Rome 
we  cling  to  still.  Do  you  remember  that  the  first  statue  of  Modesty,  the  veiled 
one  of  the  Forum  Boarium,  was  always  called  by  the  people  the  statue  of 
Fortune  ?  It  may  serve  as  a  pretty  enough  allegory  that  the  good  fortune 
of  a  nation  does  lie  in  the  chastity  of  its  women,  though  I  do  not  suppose  that 
the  Romans  meant  that.  I  wonder  what  other  statues  I  shall  find  at  Dai'la.  I 
shall  give  myself  up  for  a  while  to  Daila.  If  one  could  only  discover  the 
Kypris  Anadyomene  !  But  it  never  came  into  Italy.  What  would  you  like 
the  best  if  you  could  choose  of  all  the  lost  treasures  of  the  world  ?  I  think  I 
would  have  that  copy  of  the  Iliad  corrected  by  Aristotle,  that  Alexander  always 
carried  about  with  him  shut  in  its  golden  box." 

"Or  the  famous  three  lines  that  Apelles  and  Protogenes  drew, — if  it  were 
only  to  stop  the  eternal  squabbling  of  artists  about  it." 

"  Yes,  Pliny  does  not  tell  one  enough,  though  he  saw  it  himself:  so  he 
might  have  said  more.  I  would  sooner,  perhaps,  have  the  portrait  of  Kampaspe, 
or  the  Kypris,  or  the  Zeus.  Not  but  what,  though  Maryx  would  call  it  a  heresy, 
I  always  fancy,  myself,  that  those  chryselephantine  and  polylithic  statues, 
with  their  eyes  of  precious  stones,  must  have  been  in  reality  very  ugly.  I 
would  rather  have  the  lost  Lycurgeia,  or  the  Montefeltro  Menander,  or  the 
missing  books  of  Tacitus,  or  that  history  of  Etruria  which  Claudius  wrote, — 
because  he  was  a  scholar,  you  know,  though  an  imbecile  in  other  things,  and  it 
might  have  given  us  the  key  to  the  language.  Perhaps,  though,  better  than  all, 
I  would  choose  in  a  heap  all  those  lovely  pagan  things  that  Savonarola  and 
his  boys  burnt  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  Petrarch  with  the  illuminated  miniatures 
included.  When  one  thinks,  of  all  those  things  it  does  really  seem  just  that  he 
was  burnt  himself  !  Indeed,  why  does  the  world  make  such  a  lament  over  his 
burning  ?  It  does  not  care  for  Giordano  Bruno's,  who  perished  on  this  very 
spot  we  are  crossing.  Yet  Giordano  Bruno  was  far  the  finer  man  of  the  two. 
It  required  a  thousand-fold  more  courage  to  refuse  the  crucifix  than  to  raise 
it  in  those  days.  Savonarola  was  a  narrow  ascetic,  who  preached  the  miserly 
creeds  that  have  sheared  the  earth  bare  of  all  beauty.  Yes,  when  one  thinks 
of  all  the  classic  marbles  and  erotic  pictures  and  priceless  relics  of  the  early 
arts  that  his  fanaticism  lost  to  us  forever,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  though  the 
world  sees  but  little  fair  measure,  it  did  see  some  for  once  when  the  pile  was  lit 
for  the  preacher.  Not  that  anybody  meant  to  be  just  in  burning  him:  men 
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always  stumble  on  justice  by  the  merest  accident  when  -they  do  chance  to 
arrive  at  it  at  all." 

So  he  talked,  passing  over  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  talked  discursively,  as  his 
habit  was,  of  all  things,  relevant  and  irrelevant,  as  the  fancy  occurred  to  him. 

Then  he  left  me  and  went  into  a  dark  doorway,  to  see  some  artist,  as  he  said. 

It  was  quite  evening  when  my  errands  were  all  done  and  I  got  home  again 
to  Pales  and  the  fountain  in  the  wall;  for  one  cannot  walk  straightly  in  Rome: 
if  you  have  brains  and  eyes,  nohow  will  your  feet  carry  you  dully  on  your 
proper  road;  there  will  be  always  some  old  angle  of  acanthus  cornice,  some 
colossal  porphyry  fragment,  some  memory  of  monastic  legend  or  of  pagan  feast, 
some  fancy  that  here  stood  such  a  temple,  or  there  lived  such  a  poet,  some 
marble  seen  ten  thousand  times  and  never  seen  enough,  some  church  doors  set 
wide  open  with  the  torches  and  the  jewels  and  the  white  robes  gleaming  in  the 
dusk,  some  palm-tree  leaning  over  a  high  palace  wall  that  may  have  come  from 
Syria  with  the  worship  of  the  Magna  Mater  and  of  Attis,  when  Orontes  over- 
flowed into  Tiber: — always  something  to  turn  aside  for,  and  linger  over,  and 
set  one  wondering  and  sighing;  for  although  Hilarion  is  right,  that  learning  is 
the  only,  pleasure  of  which  there  is  no  surfeit,  and  which  lends  a  lovely  light  to 
all  the  darkest  corners  where  we  walk,  yet  all  our  choicest  knowledge  is  at 
best  but  a  mitigated  ignorance. 

The  wisest  men  I  have  ever  known  have  always  been  the  first  to  say  so. 
Of  course  I  cannot  judge  myself,  having  only  picked  up  a  little  knowledge,  as 
poor  travellers  see  beautiful  things  by  looking  in  through  such  doors  and  gates 
as  stand  open  along  the  wayside. 

It  was  quite  evening  when  I  got  back  to  the  barking  of  Pales  and  the  sing- 
ing of  my  Faun.  A  good  woman  at  a  fruit-stall  had  given  me  some  prickly 
pears  and  pomegranates,  and  I  thought  I  would  take  them  to  Gioja:  I  had 
seldom  much  to  give,  and  I  knew  she  was  always  at  home  at  this  hour,  for  she 
went  to  bed  with  the  birds  and  rose  with  toem. 

When  I  climbed  the  steep  stairs  and  opened  her  door,  her  lamp  was  burning, 
but  the  window  was  opened,  and  left  in  sight  the  sky,  still  tinged  with  the  pale 
primrose  light  of  the  dead  day,  with  here  and  there  the  stars  already  out.  She 
had  some  great  books  before  her  on  the  table,  and  was  leaning  her  arms  upon 
them,  and  her  cheeks  upon  her  hands;  her  face  was  upturned,  the  light  of 
the  lamp  fell  on  it;  Hilarion  was  leaning  against  the  casement,  and  was  talk- 
ing to  her. 

I  felt  angry, — which  was  foolish, — and  as  though  some  wrong  were  done  to 
me  and  Maryx, — which  was  more  foolish  still. 

"  Dear  Crispin,  I  have  been  expecting  you  an  hour,"  said  he;  and  that  I 
felt  was  a  lie,  for  he  had  known  where  I  had  been  going,  and  knew  my  dilatory 
and  divergent  ways  of  going  anywhere.  There  were  some  great  lilies,  and  rose- 
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red  cactus  flowers,  and  other  blossoms  very  rare  at  that  time  of  the  year;  of 
course  he  had  brought  them  there.  Not  that  there  was  any  harm  in  that. 

"  She  is  perfect,  your  Ariadne,"  he  said,  as  we  went  down  a  while  later  into 
the  street  together.  "  At  least  she  will  be.  At  present  she  is  not  fairly  awake. 
She  has  her  soul  shut  in  her  marbles.  Has  Maryx  no  eyes  ?  " 

"  Maryx  has  honor." 

Hilarion  laughed  a  little. 

"  Dear  Lupercus,  how  grave  you  are  !  So  you  have  given  her  your  room, 
and  your  Hermes  and  all  your  treasures.  You  never  told  me  that." 

"  How  did  you  find  her,  then  ? " 

"  Oh,  that  was  easy  enough.  Can  you  live  at  a  street-corner  and  hope  to 
keep  a  secret?  She  has  really  genius.  It  is  a  pity." 

"  Why  ?  since  it  is  all  she  has  ?  " 

"  Is  it  all  ?  Maryx  and  you  are  as  cruel  as  the  Pontifex  Maximus  when  the 
fires  were  let  out.  Art  for  a  woman  is  as  sad  as  the  temple  of  Vesta.  To 
gather  the  sacred  grain,  and  draw  the  sacred  water,  and  guard  the  sacred  flame, 
— that  was  not  worth  one  little  hour  of  joy.  The  Romans  knew  that.  Their 
Venus  Felix  had  always  a  child  in  her  arms." 

Then  he  took  his  horse  which  waited  there,  and  went  away  through  the  dark 
to  Daila.  I  went  back  for  a  moment. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  "  I  asked  her. 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  colored  a  little. 

"  He  is  beautiful,"  she  said,  softly:  sculptor-like,  form  was  what  she  thought 
of  first. 

"  The  most  beautiful  man  the  world  ever  saw  was  Heliogabalus,"  I  said  to 
her.  "  And  perhaps  the  next  most  beautiful  was  St.  Just." 

She  looked  at  me  in  surprise,  her  hands  among  the  lilies  and  cactus  flowers. 

"  I  thought  he  was  your  friend  ? " 

I  felt  the  rebuke,  and  was  ashamed. 

"  He  is  very  great  in  the  world,  is  he  not?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  in  a  way.  It  is  not  Maryx's  way.  Hilarion's  fame  is  like  that  cactus 
flower,  glorious,  brilliant  lustre,  born  of  a  barren  stem,  and  without  fruit;  the 
fame  of  words  that  burn  but  do  not  illumine." 

She  put  the  cactus  blossoms  together  tenderly. 

"  He  says  beautiful  things,  and  I  think  he  is  not  happy.  Look,  did  you 
ever  see  such  flowers  in  winter  ?  Maryx  says  one  must  never  attempt  flowers 
in  marble, — that  it  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  try  and  reproduce  the  dew  or 
the  waves.  Otherwise,  one  might  make  a  head  of  the  Dea  Syria,  crowned  with 
those  cactus " 

"Yes.  They  would  be  appropriate  symbols  for  the  religion  that  embodied 
the  corruption  of  Rome." 
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I  was  angry,  unwisely  so:  the  cacti  were  to  me  symbols  of  corruption. 

She  had  left  the  flowers,  and  was  drawing.  Maryx  had  taught  her  that 
design  must  underlie  all  great  sculpture,  as  the  skeleton  underlies  the  beauty 
of  human  or  animal  form,  and  until  she  could  satisfy  him  with  the  chalk  he 
had  always  refused  to  trust  her  with  the  clay.  Hence  her  designs  were  fine 
and  firm  and  fearless.  "  Tell  me  all  you  know  of  him,"  she  said.  "  '  Hilarion '  ? 
What  country  is  that  name  ?  Hilarion  was  a  saint  in  the  desert,  you  know." 

I  would  not  answer  her  at  first,  but  she  would  not  be  denied;  she  had  a 
stubborn  resoluteness  under  her  soft  and  serious  ways.  I  told  her  reluctantly 
about  him;  it  was  not  very  much  that  I  knew  that  was  fit  for  her  ears,  but  I 
had  always  had  a  love  for  him,  and  he  had  done  me  and  others  grateful  and 
gracious  things:  of  those  I  spoke,  in  justice  to  him,  knowing  I  had  been 
churlish  and  unfair.  Then,  at  her  entreaties,  which  I  never  could  well  under- 
stand, I  went  to  an  old  credenza  against  the  wall,  where  I  kept  some  few  books, 
black-letter  and  otherwise,  and  found  a  volume  he  had  written,  and  read  to  her 
two  or  three  of  his  poems,  translating  them  as  I  went,  though  I  felt  that  I  spoiled 
sadly  the  languid  and  melodious  dithyrambics  of  his  genius. 

She  listened  in  perfect  silence,  drawing  with  her  charcoal  and  chalk  all  the 
while  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  under  the  statue  of  Hermes. 

At  length  I  shut  up  the  book,  angry  with  myself  for  having  given  in  to  her. 

"  It  is  getting  late,  at  least  late  for  you.  Put  up  your  work,  my  dear,"  I 
said  to  her,  and  looked  what  she  was  doing. 

She  had  drawn  the  head  of  Hilarioh  in  as  perfect  a  likeness  as  it  was  possible 
to  see,  and  had  crowned  it  with  the  cactus  flowers  like  a  Syrian  god. 

"  It  would  do  for  an  Antinous;  and  he  was  a  slave  and  a  suicide,"  I  said, 
venomously,  for  I  would  not  admit  the  excellence  of  the  work  or  its  grace. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  lifting  the  lamp  to  light  me  to  the  door.  "  It  would  do 
for  an  Agathon:  I  should  think  he  is  like  Agathon.  It  was  so  good  of  you  to 
read  me  his  songs.  You  will  read  me  some  more  to-morrow? " 

What  other  girl  or  woman  in  the  whole  world  would  have  thought  of  Agathon 
of  Athens  as  a  likeness  for  him, — of  him  of  the  "  Flower,"  and  of  the  "  Sym- 
posium," whom  all  men  united  to  call  "the  beautiful  ?" 

I  had  been  a  fool,  I  said  to  myself,  stumbling  down  the  dark  stairs  to  see 
that  my  stall  was  safe.  Pales  woke  out  of  her  sleep  in  the  straw,  and  told 
me  that  I  had  been  a  fool,  and  the  Faun  in  the  fountain  was  silent. 

Hilarion  had  asked  me  to  breakfast  with  him.  I  went,  walking  across  the 
Campagna  in  the  tracks  between  the  honeysuckle  banks,  where  the  ox-carts  go. 
The  earth  is  so^beautiful  at  dawn,  but  so  very  few  people  see  it,  and  the  few 
that  do  are  almost  all  of  them  laborers,  whose  eyes  have  no  sight  for  that 
wonderful  peace  and  coolness  and  unspeakable  sense  of  rest  and  hope  which 
lies  like  a  blessing  on  the  land.  I  think  if  people  oftener  saw  the  break  of  day 
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they  would  vow  oftener  to  keep  that  dawning  day  holy,  and  would  not  so  often 
let  its  fair  hours  drift  away  with  nothing  dene  that  were  not  best  left  undone. 

I  had  the  mutilated  volume  from  the  Aldus  press  in  my  pocket  for  him,  for 
he  loved  such  things  and  had  a  fine  knowledge  of  them;  the  thyme  was  sweet 
under  my  feet;  the  goats  plucked  at  the  long  creepers  in  the  broken  arches 
of  the  aqueduct;  big  oxen  with  wide-branching  horns  passed,  ringing  the  bells 
about  their  necks;  the  sun  rose  red;  birds  sang  in  the  low  clumps  of  bearberry 
and  hawthorn;  little  field-mice  scudded  before  my  steps,  where  the  wheels  of 
Sulla's  triumphal  chariot  once  had  rolled;  and  Pales  chased  a  rat  where  gens 
on  gens  of  the  great  Roman  world  lay  buried  root  and  branch. 

But  I  could  enjoy  but  little  of  it.     I  felt  uneasy,  and  in  a  vague  alarm. 

I  found  him  in  the  great  walled  garden  that  lay  behind  his  villa. 

He  was  lying  at  full  length  in  a  hammock  of  silk  netting,  that  swung  between 
magnolia  stems;  and  his  flute-boy  was  playing,  seated  in  the  grass.  There  was 
a  delicious  calm  about  the  place;  the  autumnal  roses  were  all  in  bloom,  and 
thickets  of  the  Chinese  olive  scented  the  air  like  the  incense  of  some  Indian 
god's  temple. 

There  was  a  high  wall  near,  covered  with  peach-trees,  and  topped  with 
wisteria  and  valerian  and  the  handsome  wild  caper  plant;  and  against  the  wall 
stood  rows  of  tall  golden  sunflowers,  late  in  their  blooming;  the  sun  they 
seldom  could  see  for  the  wall,  and  it  was  pathetic  always  to  me,  as  the  day 
wore  on,  to  watch  the  poor  stately  amb»r  heads  turn  straining  to  greet  their 
god,  and  only  meeting  the  stones  and  the  cobwebs  and  the  peach-leaves  of 
their  inexorable  barrier. 

They  were  so  like  us  ! — straining  after  the  light,  and  only  finding  bricks  and 
gossamer  and  wasps'-nests  !  But  the  sunflowers  never  made  mistakes,  as  we 
do:  they  never  took  the  broken  edge  of  a  glass  bottle  or  the  glimmer  of  a 
stable  lantern  for  the  glory  of  Helios,  and  comforted  themselves  with  it, — as 
we  can  do. 

"  If  _this  wall  were  mine,  I  should  throw  it  down  for  their  sakes,"  I  said  to 
Hilarion;  "though,  to  be  sure,  by  the  time  it  came  down,  every  poor  helianthus 
would  each  be  dead  with  frost." 

"  Would  you  sacrifice  my  peaches  for  those  weeds  ?  Crispin,  you  should 
have  been  born  a  poet.  You  are  improvident  enough  for  one.  Taste  those 
peaches.  That  one  is  the  Madeleine  Blanche,  and  that  yonder  is  the  Pucelle 
de  Malines.  Are  you  learned  in  fruit  ?  I  am  when  I  am  in  France.  But 
here  you  have  no  great  gardening.  Everything  grows  too  easily.  Your  hus- 
bandry is  like  your  brains  !  Will  you  hear  the  boy  play  ?  "  said  Hilarion, 
stretching  himself  at  ease  among  the  bronze  foliage  of  the  magnolia  boughs. 

The  boy  played,  and  beautifully.     Hilarion  listened  with  closed  eyes. 

"  If  anything  could  make  one  believe  in  immortality  it  would  be  music,"  he 
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said,  when  the  lovely  sounds  had  died  away.  "  The  best  things  I  have  ever 
written  have  been  written  when  I  heard  music:  thought  should  be  like  the 
stones  of  Thebes.  How  true  in  allegory  all  the  old  myths  are  !  " 

"  Where  did  you  find  this  lad  ?  " 

"In  a  little  island  off  Greece;  and  I  call  him  Amphion." 

"  And  what  will  you  do  with  him  ?  " 

"Keep  him  while  he  pleases  me." 

"  And  after  ?  " 

"  I  never  think  of  'after.'  It  is  the  freedom  from  any  obligation  to  think 
of  it  that  is  the  real  luxury  of  tolerable  riches " 

"  Is  the  immediate  moment  sufficient  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  it  is  the  best  that  one  has.  You  do  not  choose  your 
peaches  well.  Take  that  Teton  de  Venus.  Will  Maryx  be  here  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  fancy  not:  he  is  occupied  on  some  great  idea  that  is  only  in  the  clay." 
Hilarion  smiled. 

"  Or  only  in  the  flesh  ?  I  wish  it  may  be  in  the  clay.  All  he  does  is  great. 
He  belongs  to  another  time  than  ours.  One  fancies  he  must  have  sat  at 
Homer's  feet.  And  he  is  so  unspoiled  by  fame  and  so  indifferent  to  praise. 
Most  of  us  who  have  any  success  in  any  art  are  no  wiser  than  Glaukus,  who 
ran  after  a  mouse  and  tumbled  into  a.  reservoir  of  honey;  and  no  god-endowed 
Polyeidus  comes  to  shake  us  back  into  life  and  vigor." 

"Why  do  you  talk  so?  You  like  your  tank  of  honey:  it  is  as  sweet  as  a 
death  'by  Malmsey  wine.'  " 

"  Nevertheless,  a  death  it  is,"  said  Hilarion,  with  that  contempt  of  himself 
and  of  his  career  which  often  moved  him.  "  Perhaps  we  too  began  by  running 
after  a  star  instead  of  a  mouse,  but  we  stifle  in  the  honey  all  the  same;  and 
the  honey  has  always  some  stings  of  the  makers  left  in  it.  The  honey  has 
been  waiting  for  Maryx  for  twenty  years,  and  he  has  never  fallen  into  it.  He 
is  the  strongest  man  I  ever  knew;  praise  has  no  power  to  intoxicate  him,  nor 
has  censure  any  power  to  pain." 

"  You  are  equally  indifferent,  I  think." 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  am  weak  enough  to  be  glad  that  the  foolish  people  come  and 
pull  the  leaves  of  my  myrtles,  because  they  are  my  myrtles.  Maryx  cannot 
understand  that.  He  is  only  glad  when  his  own  consciousness  tells  him  his 
work  is  good.  He  does  not  care,  I  doubt  whether  he  even  knows,  that  a  crowd 
in  the  streets  looks  after  him.  I  think  there  is  some  charm  in  marble  that 
keeps  sculptors  nobler  than  other  men.  The  lives  of  most  of  them  have  been 
singularly  pure;  look  at  Michael  Angelo's,  Flaxman's,  Canova's,  Thorwaldsen's. 
By  the  way,  I  have  had  the  Feronia  put  in  the  great  hall:  she  looks  well  there. 
They  have  come  on  some  broken  Etruscan  pottery  now,  and  are  digging  deeper: 
very  likely  there  are  tombs  underneath  all.  I  will  make  an  imaginary  history 
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of  the  spot,  as  the  old  Dominican,  Fra  Giovanni  Nanni,  did  about  Viterbo. 
Fancy  walking  all  your  life  to  and  fro  a  cloister,  with  an  old  buried  city  for 
your  Juliet  !  No  doubt  he  ended  by  believing  his  own  lies;  all  dreamers  do. 
I  can  never  understand  the  complete  annihilation  of  Etruria:  can  you?  It 
was  so  mighty  a  confederacy;  but  then,  after  all,  it  was  not  so  much  obliterated 
as  transmuted;  all  that  was  Rome's  best  was  Etrurian.  Oh,  you  do  not  agree 
to  that,  because  you  believe  in  the  Quirites.  Well,  they  were  a  strong  people, 
but  they  had  no  art  except  war.  Let  me  get  you  your  peach.  You  do  not 
choose  well.  There  is  no  time  to  eat  fruit  like  the  early  morning:  the  birds 
know  that.  Only  we  spoil  our  palates  with  wine." 

He  filled  my  hands  with  peaches,  and  then  would  have  me  in  to  his  break- 
fast-table, and  seat  me  at  it,  having  no  sort  of  pride  in  that  way,  though  much 
in  others;  and  he  praised  my  Aldus,  and  decided  that  it  was  no  Lyons  imitation, 
and  talked  of  the  early  printers,  and  of  rare  copies  from  their  presses,  and 
of  anything  and  everything  under  the  sun  in  that  light  yet  dreamy  fashion, 
scholarly  and  yet  half  flippant,  which  was  natural  to  him,  and  which  had  a 
provoking  charm  of  its  own  that  seduced  one  into  strange  pleasure,  yet  irritated 
one,  because  the  pleasure  was  after  all  so  shifting  and  uncertain. 

All  "the  while  he  never  once  mentioned  Gioja,  and  that  alarmed  me,  because 
of  what  he  thought  of  most  Hilarion  was  a  man  to  speak  the  least;  for  his 
manner  was  candid  and  careless,  but  his  mind  was  neither. 

At  last,  wisely  or  foolishly,  I  spoke  of  her. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  Nausicaa  ? "  I  asked  him. 

"  No.     A  statue,  or  a  picture  ? — new,  or  old  ?  " 

"  The  last  work  of  Maryx." 

"  Oh  !  the  Nausicaa  that  was  in  Paris  in  spring  ?  I  forgot.  Of  course.  A 
most  lovely  figure.  But  I  do  not  know  but  what  the  original  is  fairer  still." 

"You  recognized  her,  then?  " 

"  Beloved  Lupercus,  am  I  blind  ? " 

It  made  me  angry  to  be  given  that  name;  it  seemed  as  if  we  all  looked 
foolish  in  his  eyes;  and  he  was  smiling  as  he  spoke.  Then,  as  simple  people 
do  blunderingly,  and  to  their  own  hindrance,  and  the  hurt  of  those  they  fain 
would  serve,  I  took  my  heart  in  my  hand,  and  laid  it  before  Hilarion. 

"  You  went  to  see  her  last  night.  I  wish  you  would  not.  I  read  to  her 
your  poems;  I  was  a  fool.  She  said  you  were  like  Agathon  of  Athens.  What 
other  girl  could  think  of  that  ?  Can  you  understand  ?  I  am  nothing  to  her, — 
an  old  man  that  she  asked  her  way  of  in  the  street  the  day  she  came  to  Rome, 
and  old  enough  to  be  her  grandsire  and  more, — but  in  a  way,  you  know,  I  seem 
too  to  belong  to  her,  because  I  never  can  forget  my  dream  in  the  Borghese, 
and  it  makes  me  anxious,  because  Love  laughed:  he  always  laughs  when  he 
has  done  his  worst.  And  now  she  is  so  utterly  at  peace;  she  wants  for  noth- 
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ing;  she  is  safe,  and  all  is  well.  She  has  true  genius,  too;  you  may  see  that 
in  the  things  that  she  has  done;  and  she  is  not  like  a  girl;  she  has  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  past,  and  so  much  of  the  strength  of  art;  if  she  be  let  alone  she 
will  be  happy;  she  will  be  even  great,  I  think,  as  that  Properzia  was  we  spoke 
of  yesterday.  You  said  that  she  sleeps  still;  yes,  it  is  true,  she  sleeps  and  sees 
the  gods.  It  were  a  sin  to  wake  her.  It  were  a  cruelty;  and  who  could 
measure  all  that  she  would  lose?  You  have  so  much;  you  have  all  the  world. 
I  wish — I  wish  that  you  would  let  her  alone,  pass  by,  think  of  her  as  a  child 
asleep,  and  nothing  more,  and  not  go  near  her." 

No  doubt  I  spoke  foolishly,  but  something  in  what  I  said  touched  him  as 
he  heard. 

We  were  sitting  in  one  of  the  great  painted  chambers,  with  the  angelic  hosts 
of  Giulio  Romano  above  our  heads;  the  room  was  all  in  shadow,  strong  beams 
of  light  alone  finding  out  here  and  there  the  riches  it  contained,  the  gems,  the 
marbles,  the  mosaics,  the  bronzes,  the  vases;  and  one  of  these  rays  of  sun  fell 
on  the  eyes  of  Hilarion:  they  were  troubled  and  softened,  and  had  a  look  of 
pity  in  them, — almost  of  shame. 

"I  had  no  thought  of  it,"  he  said;  and  then  I  knew  the  error  I  had  com- 
mitted, and  its  folly. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  sin,"  he  added,  wearily.  "  Sometimes  I  think  all 
life  is,  for  that  matter;  though  whether  a  sin  of  ours  against  the  gods  or  of 
the  gods  against  us,  I  never  am  sure.  But  I  had  no  thought  of  it.  I  have 
entanglements  enough, — too  many;  and  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  be  so 
anxious.  What  have  I  done  ?  I  took  her  a  few  flowers,  and  sat  there  for  an 
hour;  nothing  more." 

"An  hour  has  colored  eternity  before  now,"  I  murmured,  knowing  that  I 
was  unreasonable  and  unwise.  "It  is  not  what  you  have  done;  it  is  what  you 
may  do.  She  has  no  mother.  She  is  quite  alone." 

"  She  has  Maryx,"  said  Hilarion,  with  a  smile  I  did  not  like. 

"  You  mistake, — if  that  be  what  you  think.  He  is  her  master;  nothing 
more.  I  am  stupid,  I  dare  say,  and  may  seem  rude.  But  I  am  afraid  you  are 
capricious  and  inconstant." 

"  Is  that  my  fault  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  sigh. 

"  'Hatte  Gott  mich  anders  gewollt, 
Er  hatte  mich  anders  gebaut.' 

"  I  do  not  see  what  any  god  can  ever  answer  to  that  charge  of  Goethe's.  It 
is  unanswerable.  So  you  would  have  me  leave  your  Ariadne  to  Maryx  ? " 

"  No,  I  would  have  you  leave  her  to  her  art  and  to  herself.  I  do  not  think 
Maryx  has  any  thoughts  of  her, — of  that  kind.  He  cares  only  for  her  genius. 
He  is  a  generous  man,  and  good." 
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"  None  better.     Do  not  try  to  make  him  out  a  bloodless  pedant." 

"  A  pedant !" 

"Yes;  to  talk  of  his  only  seeing  a  muse  in  her  !  Maryx  is  a  great  man, 
and  greater  in  nothing  than  in  the  manner  of  his  life.  But  he  is  human,  I 
suppose.  When  he  modelled  his  Nausicaa,  I  doubt  if  he  were  half  as  much  a 
sculptor  as  a  lover.  It  is  not  ideal  at  all.  It  is  simply  the  girl  herself.  Maryx 
for  once  in  his  career  only  copied.  He  must  know  that." 

"  Could  he  have  done  better  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  say  he  could.  I  say  when  we  are  content  only  to  reproduce  a 
living  thing  we  are  not  artists  any  longer;  we  are  lovers.  If  the  contentment 
remains  with  us,  art  is  exiled." 

"  Is  it  in  the  interest  of  art,  then,  that  you  are  always  faithless  ?  " 

"Am  I  so  much  worse  than  others  ?"  he  said,  with  a  little  amusement. 

"  You  are  more  cruel,"  I  said,  simply. 

He  was  silent.     He  knew  that  I  was  right. 

"  At  least,  you  are  cruel  when  you  are  tired;  and  you  tire  quickly,"  I  said 
to  him. 

Hilarion  laughed. 

"  Dear  Crispin,  you  are  bitter.  I  lay  no  claim  to  art.  I  am  sure  none  of 
the  scattered  poets  of  the  Anthology  did;  and  if  I  be  anything  at  all,  I  am  as 
one  of  them.  Only  they  lived  in  a  happier  time  than  I.  So  she  called  me 
Agathon  ?  I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  so  pretty  a  flattery  as  that." 

I  could  have  bitten  my  tongue  off,  that  I  had  told  him:  Agathon  of  the 
"Flower  "and  of  the  "Symposium!"  Agathon  of  Athens,  who  was  called 
pre-eminently  "  the  beautiful  !  "  Of  course  he  was  not  likely  to  think  the  less 
of  her,  hearing  that. 

Pales,  could  she  have  spoken,  would  have  had  more  sense  than  I. 

"  Her  head  is  full  of  those  people  of  the  past,"  I  said  to  him.  "  She  lived 
all  alone  with  the  old  books  and  her  father's  talk  of  them.  She  is  like  Julian, 
— always  expecting  to  see  the  gods  give  signs.  All  the  old  time  is  to  her  as 
yesterday  to  others.  It  is  a  good  in  one  way,  and  an  evil  in  another.  I  do  not 
think  she  sees  the  time  she  lives  in,  one  whit  more  than,  reading  Virgil  as  she 
goes,  she  sees  the  throngs  that  bawl  and  pass  her.  Of  course  she  may  be  run 
over,  and  be  killed  so,  any  day.  Virgil  will  not  save  her." 

"  A  curious  danger  !  Women  do  not  often  suffer  much  from  love  of  the 
impersonal.  Tell  her  that  all  that  past  she  thinks  so  great  was  only  very  like 
the  Serapis  which  men  worshipped  so  many  ages  in  Theophilis,  and  who,  when 
the  soldiers  struck  her  down  at  last,  proved  itself  only  a  hollow  colossus,  with  a 
colony  of  rats  in  its  head,  that  scampered  right  and  left.  My  friend,  you  drink 
nothing.  Taste  that  tokay:  it  comes  off  my  own  vines  by  the  Danube,  and  it 
is  as  soft  as  mother's  milk.  You  have  lost  your  mirth,  Crispin.  You  should 
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not  have  gone  to  sleep  in  the  Caesar's  gallery:  it  has  dazed  you.  You  used  to 
be  as  cheerful  as  any  cricket  in  the  corn." 

"Would  you  promise  me?"  I  said,  and  hesitated,  for  it  seemed  absurd  to 
be  so  anxious  about  a  danger  that  was  yet  unmenaced,  and  a  thing  that  might 
be  farthest  from  his  thoughts. 

Hilarion  laughed,  and  rose. 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  never  promise  anything;  I  have  not  many  scruples,  but  I  do 
scruple  about  breaking  my  word,  and  so  I  never  give  it.  Why  should  you  be 
afraid  of  me?  Maryx  can  hold  his  own;  and  I  am  not  Agathon,  as  she 
would  soon  find  out,  if  she  saw  me  ever  so  little.  I  am  not  even  young  now  ! " 

I  was  impatient  and  pained.  He  saw  it,  and  touched  my  shoulder  with  a 
kindly  caressing  gesture. 

"  Come  and  see  some  pictures  I  brought  from  France.  They  are  land- 
scapes. Maryx  is  right,  that  landscape-painting  is  the  only  original  form  of 
painting  that  modern  times  can  boast.  It  has  not  exhausted  itself  yet:  it  is 
capable  of  infinite  development.  Ruysdael,  Rembrandt,  and  the  rest  did  great 
scenes,  it  is  true,  but  it  has  been  left  to  our  painters  to  put  soul  into  the  sun- 
shine of  a  cornfield,  and  suggest  a  whole  life  of  labor  in  a  dull  evening  sky 
hanging  over  a  brown  ploughed  upland,  with  the  horses  going  tired  homeward, 
and  one  gray  figure  trudging  after  them  to  the  hut  on  the  edge  of  the  moor. 
Of  course  the  modern  fancy  of  making  nature  answer  to  all  human  moods,  like 
an  Eolian  harp,  is  morbid  and  exaggerated,  but  it  has  a  beauty  in  it,  and  a 
certain  truth.  Our  tenderer  souls  take  refuge  in  the  country  now,  as  they  used 
to  do  in  the  cloister.  Come  and  see  my  two  Millets;  and  there  are  some 
slighter  things  by  lesser  men  of  his  school,  that  are  touching  in  their  way: 
whom  could  your  dear  Claude  ever  touch  ?  " 

"  These  pictures  touch  you:  do  your  own  peasants  ever?" 

"No,"  said  Hilarion:  "I  never  think  about  them." 

And  he  never  did.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  purest  egotism.  No 
one  had  even  spoken  to  him  of  such  things  as  the  duties  of  fortune.  He  had 
been  given  the  most  careful  culture  of  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  the  graces 
of  both:  there  his  education  had  ended.  That  he  ever  did  sweet  and  gracious 
things  was  due  to  the  changeful  impulses  of  his  nature,  and  a  certain  disdain 
in  him  of  all  meanness,  which  at  times  became  almost  nobility.  But  that  was 
all.  And  yet  one  loved  him. 

Love  does  not  go  by  attributes,  as  is  said  in  some  comedy.  It  may  be  said 
out  of  a  comedy,  and  in  all  sad  seriousness.  The  best-loved  men  and  women 
have  seldom  been  the  best  men  or  the  best  women. 

He  was  summoned  away  by  the  arrival  of  some  new  treasures  that  he  had 
bought  on  his  way  home;  and  I  went  out  and  looked  for  the  little  flute-player 
whom  he  called  Amphion,  and  whom  we  had  left  sitting  where  the  sunflowers  were. 
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He  was  as  lovely  a  youth  as  I  have  ever  seen ;  with  a  pale  oval  face  and 
great  eyes,  that  had  the  pathos  and  the  meditation  of  the  ox's  in  them;  you 
laugh:  well,  look  straight  into  our  oxen's  eyes  when  next  they  meet  you  coming 
under  the  yoke  across  the  fields,  and  say  if  all  the  unutterable  sadness  and 
wonder  of  existence  are  not  in  their  lustrous  gaze.  "  Why  are  we  here  to 
suffer?"  say  those  eyes;  the  eternal  question  that  all  creation  asks,  and  asks 
in  vain,  for  aught  that  we  can  see. 

Poor  little  lad  ! — he  was  eighteen  years  old,  perhaps,  and  had  lived  on  one 
of  those  little  islands  of  the  ^Egean,  where  the  population  is  like  one  family, 
lives  by  the  tillage  of  the  earth,  sleeps  out  of  doors  under  the  stars, — men, 
women,  and  children, — and  is  hardly  altered  at  all  since  the  ages  of  the  "Works 
and  Days." 

He  had  run  barefoot,  leapt  in  the  sea,  mown  the  hay,  slumbered  on  his  bit 
of  carpet  under  the  broad  shining  skies,  and  been  quite  happy,  till  a  passer-by, 
touching  at  the  little  isle,  had  heard  him  play  to  his  goats  and  for  the  maidens, 
and  had  spread  gold  before  his  dazzled  parents,  and  filled  his  head  with  dreams 
by  a  word  or  two,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  great  world  of  cities,  there  to  be 
listened  to  a  while  and  then  forgotten. 

Hilarion  was  kind  to  him,  since  his  fancy  was  fresh;  had  him  richly  dressed 
in  the  national  costume,  and  bade  his  people  see  that  he  had  all  he  wanted; 
but  no  one  except  Hilarion  could  speak  modern  Greek,  and  the  boy  was  very 
lonely. 

He  looked  up  at  me  with  the  timidity  of  a  dog  that  had  strayed.  I  myself 
could  speak  his  tongue,  though  not  with  all  the  modern  changes  that  Hilarion 
knew,  and  by  little  and  little  I  gathered  his  short  story  from  him. 

He  was  not  very  happy.  He  sighed  for  his  barefooted  liberty;  his  little 
coracle  on  the  sea;  his  mother's  cool  little  dark  hut  with  all  the  sun  shut  out, 
and  no  smell  but  the  scent  of  the  cow's  breath  and  the  dried  grasses;  but  he 
did  not  dare  to  say  so.  He  loved  Hilarion,  but  he  was  very  afraid  of  him. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  with  him  ? "  I  asked  him,  where  he  sat  under 
the  sunflowers. 

"  It  was  in  the  spring  he  came  to  the  island." 

"  And  you  have  seen  wonderful  places  since  then  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy,  wearily.  "  Many  crowds, — crowds, — crowds.  Once 
some  great  person,  an  emperor,  came  to  see  him.  He  had  me  to  play.  It  did 
not  matter  to  me.  I  did  not  see  the  great  people;  I  saw  the  hay-fields,  and  the 
sea,  and  my  white  goats  running  to  the  honeysuckle.  The  emperor  called  me 
up  and  gave  me  a  fine  ring,  and  told  me  I  should  make  my  fortune.  What  is 
fortune  ?  In  the  island  he  is  rich  who  has  six  goats." 

"  I  think  you  will  be  rich  if  you  go  back  to  your  goats,  caring  for  them." 

He  did  not  understand. 
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"They  would  not  know  me,  perhaps,"  he  said,  sadly.  "  Praxides  took  them 
when  I  came  away." 

"  Animals  do  not  forget,  my  dear:  that  is  a  human  privilege.  And  you 
would  like  to  go  back  ?  You  are  not  very  happy  ?  " 

He  looked  with  a  frightened  glance  right  and  left. 

"  Yes,  I  would  like  to  go  back.  But  do  not  tell  him.  It  is  better  here  than 
it  has  been.  One  is  in  the  air.  But  in  that  great  place  they  call  Paris,  it  was 
like  being  shut  in  a  golden  box.  I  could  not  play  at  first,  in  all  that  noise  and 
glitter:  he  was  angry,  I  could  not  help  it.  But  one  day  I  heard  the  goats  bleat 
in  the  street;  I  thought  my  heart  would  break;  I  ran  and  got  the  flute,  it  was 
a  friend.  Then  the  old  songs  and  dances  came  back  to  me." 

Poor  little  misnamed  Amphion  ! 

"  You  cannot  read  ?  "  I  asked  him.     He  shook  his  head. 

"Not  even  music  ?  " 

"  Do  people  read  music  ?     I  thought  it  was  in  the  air." 

"You  must  be  lonely?" 

"  Not  when  he  remembers  me.  But  he  does  not  very  often.  And  I  should 
like  to  take  these  shoes  off;  I  feel  crippled " 

"We  are  all  crippled.  And  we  have  crippled  even  our  horses  to  keep  us 
company.  Two  or  three  thousand  years  ago  in  your  country  the  horse  was  a 
beautiful,  free,  joyous  thing:  now  it  is  an  automaton;  most  of  us  are  so  We 
call  it  civilization.  The  tighter  the  bonds,  the  more  advanced  are  the  wearers 
deemed.  But  your  gold-laden  jacket  cannot  be  as  easy  as  the  old  white  shirt 
with  the  red  sash." 

The  boy  was  silent,  crushing  a  peach  with  his  small  dazzling  teeth. 

I  was  sorry  for  him. 

Great  singers  end  in  millionaires;  small  singers  end  as  clerks,  and  this  poor, 
pretty,  ill-called  Amphion,  who  played  so  sweetly  that  it  called  tears  to  your 
eyes  to  hear  him,  had  no  genius,  I  thought,  but  only  a  beautiful  instinct  of 
innocent  melody,  as  a  bird  has.  And  you  could  not  make  even  a  clerk  of  a 
little  Greek  who  sighed  for  the  sea,  and  the  green  grass,  and  the  dances  under 
the  stars.  He  could  not  read,  and  he  was  ignorant  of  everything  in  the  most 
absolute  manner.  Yet  he  interested  me. 

It  is  not  what  the  human  being  knows,  it  is  what  he  is,  that  is  interesting. 

I  think  it  is  Musset  that  says  that  the  utterances  of  most  men  are  very 
monotonous  and  much  alike:  it  is  what  is  in  their  heads  that  is  never  spoken 
which  is  the  epic,  the  idyl,  the  threnody,  the  love-sonnet. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  every  mortal  carries  about  a  world  in  himself,  a 
world  unknown,  which  lives  and  dies  in  silence;  for  what  a  solitude  is  every 
human  soul  ! 

It  is  of  that  inner  world  that  I  try  to  get  a  glimpse,  though  reluctantly 
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1  am  bound  to  say  that  I  do  believe  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all  in  many,  and 
that  not  a  few  are  as  completely  empty  inside  of  them  by  nature  as  any 
pumpkin  of  which  a  little  beggar-boy  has  had  the  scooping. 

"Let  him  come  home  with  me:  he  is  dull  here;  there  is  not  a  creature  that 
can  talk  to  him,"  I  said  to  Hilarion,  a  little  later. 

"  Of  course,  so  he  be  here  at  night  to  play  for  the  duchess." 

She,  whom  he  spoke  of,  was  a  Roman,  his  reigning  caprice  of  the  hour. 

"  He  shall  be  here,"  I  said,  and  took  Amphion  with  me  in  the  quick  rattling 
wagon  of  one  of  the  wine-carriers,  who  was  going  to  the  city  without  his  wine, 
and  with  only  a  load  of  flowers  for  the  gardeners. 

Amphion  scarcely  spoke  as  we  flew  over  the  Campagna.  Only  once  he 
looked  at  me  with  pleasure  in  his  eyes. 

"  It  is  like  the  sea  !  "  he  said:  he  had  arrived  by  night,  and  had  seen  noth- 
ing of  it  before  this. 

It  was  noon  when  I  got  to  my  fountain  on  the  wall;  and  I  had  to  be  busy 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  the  lad  would  go  back  with  the  wine-cart  at  sunset.  I 
took  him  up  to  Gioja's  room:  she  was  sometimes  at  home  at  noon,  and  was 
so  now. 

"  Here  is  a  Greek  boy  for  you,"  I  said  to  her,  and  put  Amphion  into  the 
chamber,  with  his  sad,  lovely  face,  that  would  have  done  for  Icarus,  and  his 
pretty  dress  all  loose  and  white  and  shining  with  gold  thread. 

"  Here  is  a  little  Greek  for  you,"  I  said.  "  He  is  all  alone,  and  very 
unhappy.  You  know  his  tongue  a  little:  will  you  try  and  make  him  a  little 
happier  ? " 

"  Are  you  a  Greek,  really  ?"  said  my  Ariadne,  coming  to  him  with  a  grave 
courtesy,  which  never  was  familiarity,  but  always  a  little  distant,  like  some 
girl-queen's. 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  Greek,"  said  Amphion,  who  stood  looking  at  her  in  a  kind 
of  awe. 

Gioja's  face  lighted  and  grew  eager. 

"Then  you  have  heard  Homer  sung?  Tell  me:  do  they  recite  it  all  at 
night  as  they  used  to  do  round  the  watch-fires  when  there  is  danger,  and  in  the 
summer  in  time  of  peace,  under  the  olive-trees:  tell  me." 

"  What  is  Homer  ?  "  said  poor  Amphion. 

Gioja  glanced  at  him  with  contempt. 

"  You  are  no  Greek,"  she  said,  and  turned  away. 

"  Why  did  you  bring  him  here  ? "  she  said  to  me.  "  He  asks  what 
Homer  is  !  " 

"  My  dear,"  I  said  to  her,  "he  was  a  little  peasant,  on  a  little  isle  in  the 
sea.  I  have  been  to  those  islands;  the  people  only  think  of  their  flocks  and 
their  hay  and  their  harvest.  They  tell  tales  indeed  at  night,  as  of  old,  but  it 
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is  not  of  Achilles  and  Ithacus  now;  it  is  of  the  hill  thieves  on  the  main  shore, 
or  of  the  soldiers  billeted  on  themselves,  or  of  the  next  love  that  the  priest 
is  to  bless,  or  of  whatever  else  may  be  happening.  Be  kind  to  him.  You  can 
make  him  understand,  though  you  only  know  the  Greek  of  the  poets.  And  he 
will  play  to  you." 

Amphion,  who  could  not  understand  what  I  said,  understood  the  contempt 
of  those  lustrous  eyes  resting  on  him,  and  felt  that  it  was  something  shameful 
not  to  know  what  Homer  was. 

He  came  with  shy  and  timid  grace,  and  knelt  to  her,  and  touched  the  hem 
of  her  skirt  with  his  lips. 

"  I  cannot  read,  and  Homer — it  is  a  singer  you  mean  ? — but  if  you  will  let 
me  play  I  will  tell  you  so  what  I  feel.  You  are  like  the  sunrise  on  our  sea: 
our  girls  there  are  fair,  but  not  like  you."  Gioja  laughed,  a  thing  she  seldom 
did. 

"You  come  from  the  country  of  Helen,  and  call  me  good  to  look  upon  ? — 
and  what  music  can  there  ever  be  like  the  march  of  the  hexameters  telling 
of  your  heroes  ?  But  if  you  are  not  happy,  then  I  am  sorry.  I  suppose  I 
speak  ill;  I  know  enough  Greek  to  read  it,  but  that  is  not  your  Greek.  You 
can  play  to  me  while  I  finish  my  work  if  you  like,  and  afterwards  I  will  tell  you 
about  Homer." 

He  had  his  flute  in  pieces  in  his  vest,  where  he  always  carried  it,  a  silver 
flute  that  Hilarion  had  bought  for  him. 

He  sat  down  on  the  floor,  as  he  was  used  to  sit  on  his  bit  of  carpet  under 
the  great  plane-tree  at  home  in  the  starry  evening;  and,  with  his  eyes  still 
fastened  on  her  as  on  some  creature  of  another  world,  he  began  to  make  his 
tender  melodies,  there  at  the  foot  of  my  Hermes. 

I  left  them  so,  and  went  my  way  down  to  the  stall  and  Pales,  who  was 
grumbling  sore  at  being  left  alone  so  long. 

They  were  a  boy  and  girl:  it  was  a  fresher  and  more  healthful  interest  for 
her  than  the  poems  of  Hilarion. 

When  I  went  up  the  stairs  an  hour  afterwards  to  see  if  they  were  friends, 
I  opened  the  heavy  door  so  that  I  did  not  disturb  them.  Amphion  was  sitting 
on  the  floor,  his  flute  lying  across  his  knees,  and  Gioja,  seated  high  above  on 
the  old  oak-seat  under  the  Hermes,  was  telling  him  the  story  of  Patrocles'  burial, 
and  of  how  the  absent  Winds  were  feasting  in  the  house  of  Zephyrus  till  the 
swift- footed  Iris  fetched  them,  and  how  they  rose  and  scourged  the  clouds 
before  them,  across  the  Thracian  sea,  until  the  flames  leaped  up,  and,  making 
night  terrible,  devoured  the  body  of  his  hero  and  the  golden  curls  of  his  friend, 
and  the  honey  and  the  horses,  and  the  rich  wood  steeped  with  the  wine  that 
all  night  long  Achilles  poured  from  the  golden  bowl  till  daylight  broke. 

Amphion's  pale  face  was  glowing,  and  his  eyes  were  full  of  wonder:  nothing 
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so  wearies  me  as  a  twice-told  tale,  says  Homer;  but  yet  he  told  tales  that  echoing 
through  thousands  of  years  are  ever  fresh  and  ever  welcome. 

Gioja,  to  whom  every  word  that  she  recited  was  true  as  that  the  sun  hung 
in  heaven,  saw  nothing  of  him,  but  only  saw  the  Thracian  shore,  the  blowing 
flames,  the  surging  sea,  the  peace  that  came  with  morn. 

I  closed  the  door  unheard,  unwilling  to  disturb  them  or  break  in  on  those 
old  sweet  Greek  cadences  that  her  voice  tinged  with  a  Latin  accent,  not 
ungracious;  and  I  was  sorry  when  still  another  hour  later  I  had  to  fetch  the  lad 
away  to  go  back,  as  he  was  ordered  to  Dai'la. 

"  I  was  going  now  to  tell  him  of  Ulysses,"  said  Gioja,  reluctantly.  "  Only 
think  !  He  has  a  brother  called  Ulysses,  and  yet  does  not  know " 

"  It  will  be  for  another  day,"  I  said.  Amphion's  face  had  a  warm  color  in 
it,  and  looked  happy. 

"  I  may  come  again  ? " 

"  Yes.     Do  you  still  wish  to  go  back  to  the  goats  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  and  smiled. 

"  I  do  not  care  for  the  heroes,"  he  whispered  to  me  as  he  went  down  the 
stairs.  "  And  why  did  he  burn  his  friend  ?  I  do  not  understand.  But  do  not 
tell  her.  The  sound  of  her  voice  is  so  lovely, — that  is  enough." 

I  began  to  doubt  whether  I  should  not  have  done  better  for  him  to  have 
left  him  in  his  solitude  and  sorrowfulness,  eating  his  peaches  underneath  the 
wall  with  his  sunflowers.  But  I  had  been  thinking  more  of  her  than  of  him. 
To  interest  her  in  something  living  and  natural,  instead  of  always  old  stories 
and  old  marble,  seemed  to  me  desirable.  The  boy  was  better  than  Apollo 
Soranus. 

Maryx  passed  me  that  evening  on  the  stairs. 

"  Is  Gioja  there  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  have  a  pleasure  for  her,  at  least  if  it  be 
one  to  her:  she  is  so  unlike  to  others  that  one  cannot  tell.  They  want  her  at 
the  palace  to-night." 

"  In  that  great  world  ?  "  I  stammered;  for  they  were  among  the  haughtiest 
of  our  princes. 

"  Is  she  not  worthy  it  ?  "  said  Maryx,  with  some  impatience  of  me  and  con- 
tempt. "  Nay,  is  that  worthy  her  ?  They  have  seen  her  clay  figures  and  her 
drawings;  they  would  see  her.  It  would  be  best;  she  lives  too  much  alone. 
Can  we  persuade  her  ?  " 

"  But  in  her  clothes, — she  has  none  fit." 

"  I  thought  of  that.  I  got  Ersilia  to  steal  me  one  of  her  old  woolen  dresses 
when  there  was  first  talk  of  it  a  week  ago:  I  have  clothes  fit  for  her  below. 
But  will  she  go  ?  That  is  what  I  doubt— 

"  Will  Hilarion  be  there  ?  " 

"No  doubt.     Why?" 
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"  Tell  her  so.     She  will  go  then." 

Maryx  changed  countenance  a  little,  and  his  broad  brows  knit  together. 

"  Has  he  so  much  influence — already  ?  " 

"  No  influence  that  I  know  of;  but  attraction." 

"  Do  you  want  me  ?  "  asked  Giojk  at  that  moment,  her  slender  body  hanging 
over  the  rail  in  the  gloom;  the  lamp  that  always  burned  there  under  a  Madonna 
shone  on  the  soft  colors  of  her  face  and  gave  it  a  Titian  look  He  told  her 
why  he  came.  She  did  not  answer  anything. 

"  Are  you  glad  or  sorry,  willing  or  unwilling  ?  Say  !  "  he  said,  a  little 
quickly,  and  with  some  disappointment. 

"  How  can  I  be  either  ?     It  does  not  matter." 

"  You  are  right.  It  does  not  matter.  Only  so  many  are  so  pleased  at  such 
things.  Will  you  come  ?  " 

"  If  you  wish  me." 

"  Oh,  child  !  It  is  the  greatest  house  in  Rome,  and  what  an  honor  !  "  cried 
Ersilia,  who  was  washing  at  a  tub  in  a  niche  in  the  staircase  wall. 

''  In  a  great  house  or  a  small,  I  suppose  one  is  always  one's  self,"  said  Gioja, 
to  whose  mind  no  ideas  of  social  difference  could  present  themselves;  she  had 
only  lived  on  the  wild  sea-coast,  and  in  the  old  chamber  with  Hermes,  on  the 
bridge;  and  in  the  house  of  Maryx  all  greatness  was  fused  into  that  of  art,  and 
no  other  recognized. 

Maryx  himself  stood  thoughtful  and  a  little  troubled. 

"  I  think  that  it  is  best,"  he  said,  half  to  me,  half  to  himself.  "  It  is 
unjust  to  her,  it  is  selfish,  to  shut  her  up  like  a  dove  in  a  tower.  What  do 
you  say  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  it  is.     And  to  the  tower  the  hawks  can  come." 

"  St.  Barbara's  father  built  a  tower  to  keep  her  in  and  shut  out  the  blessed 
news  of  Christ,"  said  Ersilia  from  her  wash-tub.  "  But  it  was  of  no  use,  you 
know.  The  great  news  found  her  there.  No  tower  is  too  high  for  the  angels 
to  soar  to " 

"  And  so  you  mean ?  " 

"  That,  whether  hawk  or  angel  is  to  be  her  fate,  either  will  come  to  her, 
whether  she  be  here  or  there,"  said  Ersilia,  wringing  her  linen. 

"You  are  a  fatalist,"  said  Maryx,  with  a  smile.  "It  is  a  curious  creed: 
it  nerves  whilst  it  emasculates." 

"  Nay,  I  am  a  good  Christian,"  said  Ersilia,  who  did  not  understand  a  word 
he  said,  but  felt  that  he  impugned  her  faith;  "and  I  will  get  my  hands  dry  in 
a  minute,  and  go  fetch  that  box  of  clothes.  Why  dilly-dally  about  it  ?  Let 
her  have  honor  and  pleasure  while  she  can.  There  is  not  much  to  be  had 
anywhere." 

That  was  a  joyous  and  grand  night  to  Ersilia;  but  it  was  doomed  to  be 
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a  hapless  one.  We  did  our  best  in  honesty  of  intent.  The  gods  made  sport 
of  us;  and  I  think  there  are  few  things  sadder  than  the  way  in  which  honest 
intents  and  candid  and  innocent  efforts  to  do  right  are,  so  often  as  we  see  them 
in  this  world,  twisted  and  turned  by  obstinate  and  unkind  influences  to  the  hurt 
of  those  that  feel  them.  It  is  as  cruel  as  though  one  were  to  take  a  child's  long 
curls  to  strangle  him  with,  when  he  was  coming  up  for  kisses. 

It  was  a  joyous  night  to  Ersilia,  who,  in  truth,  had  been  sometimes  picked 
to  pieces  by  the  neighbors  for  harboring  a  strange  girl. 

"  She  goes  among  the  princes,"  she  said  proudly  to  all  her  gossips.  And 
she  attired  her  with  a  tenderness  one  never  would  have  believed  could  have 
been  in  her,  looking  at  her  fierce  and  broad  black  eyes  that  lit  so  quickly 
into  rage. 

But  an  hour  later  Ersilia  called  to  me  shrilly,  coming  to  the  end  of  the 
bridge  and  screaming  in  a  way  that  would  have  almost  frightened  back 
Porsenna,  had  he  been,  as  of  yore,  on  the  other  side. 

I  hurried  to  her  call. 

"  Only  think  !  "  shouted  Ersilia,  her  face  all  in  a  dark  flame  of  wrath. 
"  Only  think  !  she  will  not  wear  them  !  No,  not  for  anything  will  she  wear 
them  !  Was  there  ever  such  perversity  ?  Come  you  and  speak  to  her.  Lovely 
stuffs  fit  for  an  empress  !  I  always  said  she  was  not  natural.  The  marble 
has  got  into  her  herself.  Who  ever  heard  of  any  girl  that  did  not  care  for 
clothes? " 

"  What  is  it,  Gioja? "  I  asked  her,  when  I  had  mounted. 

"  I  will  not  wear  them,"  she  said,  simply.  "  I  did  not  understand.  If  I 
cannot  go  as  I  am,  then  not  at  all.  These  clothes  must  have  cost  much  money, 
and  I  have  none." 

"Money?"  screamed  Ersilia.  "Of  course!  Money!  Enough  for  an 
honest  girl's  dower,  that  I  know,  for  he  grudged  nothing  !  How  can  you  look 
at  them  and  say  you  will  not  put  them  on  ?  Jesu  Maria  !  It  is  impious." 

"  Why  will  you  not  wear  them  ?  "  I  asked  Gioja,  quietly. 

The  tears  came  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  if  I  pain  him.  He  is  good  and  generous.  But  I  cannot 
pay  for  them.  I  will  not  take  them.  No,  I  will  not." 

"  But,  my  dear,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  go  to  a  great  house  unless  you 
go  suitably " 

"Then  I  will  not  go;  I  do  not  care  to  go.  What  is  it  to  me  ? — except  that 
I  am  sorry  if  I  pain  him." 

"  May  one  enter?  "  said  Hilarion,  standing  at  the  door,  and  not  perceiving 
me.  It  had  grown  dusk,  and  the  lights  were  beginning  to  burn  on  the  winding 
bank  of  the  river. 

When  he  did  see  me  he  smiled, — that  tantalizing  smile  of  his  which  might 
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mean  anything  or  nothing,  and  must  have  hurt  many  a  woman  worse  than  a  blow 
or  an  oath. 

Gioja  colored  as  she  saw  him, — a  warm,  wavering  blush  that  went  to  the 
very  waves  of  the  hair  hanging  over  her  brows.  She  was  silent. 

The  white  robes  of  Maryx's  choosing  were  lying  there,  with  some  jewelry 
of  Etruscan  gold  found  by  himself  years  before  in  old  tombs  opened  at  his 
cost  under  the  thick  brushwood  about  Vei'i. 

"  What  is  the  question  at  issue  ?     May  I  hear  ?  " 

He  spoke  as  if  he  had  already  known  her  for  years. 

Gioja  looked  at  him  with  the  flush  fading. 

"  It  is  that  I  will  not  wear — all  that.  He  has  sent  it:  he  is  always  so  good. 
But  why  should  I  go  thither  even  ?  I  do  not  want  the  great  people,  if  they  be 
great;  nor  am  I  great  myself,  that  they  should  seek  me.  If  I  could  go  as  I 
am,  it  would  be  very  well;  but  if  I  cannot,  I  will  stay  away.  The  things  are 
beautiful,  no  doubt;  but  the  very  last  words  nearly  that  my  father  spoke  were, 
'Keep  free;  have  your  hands  empty,  but  clean;  take  nothing.'  So  I  cannot 
take  anything,  even  though  he  gives  it." 

Hilarion  looked  at  her  intently.  He  did  not  ask  any  more.  He  had  the 
poet's  quickness  of  comprehension,  and  could  gather  whole  facts  from  frag- 
mentary words. 

"  No  doubt  you  are  right,"  he  said,  as  though  he  had  heard  it  all  from  the 
beginning.  "  And  why  should  you  go  into  that  vapid  and  turbulent  world  that 
calls  itself  great  ?  You  could  only  lose.  The  artist  always  loses.  Society  is 
a  crucible  in  which  all  gold  melts.  Out  of  it  is  drawn  only  one  of  two  prizes, 
— vanity  or  disgust:  the  perfectly  successful  in  it  are  like  the  children  that  the 
Chinese  imprison  in  jars  from  their  birth, — dwarfs  that  believe  their  compressed 
distortion  beautiful.  Hermes  here  is  a  better  companion  than  the  world. 
What  do  you  say,  Crispin  ?  " 

"I  say,  let  her  do  as  she  likes,"  I  answered,  roughly;  for  I  was  angry  with 
his  presence  there.  "  I  cannot  say  that  she  is  wrong;  no  one  could  say  so; 
but  such  a  trifle  I  think  she  might  have  taken  without  harm  to  her  pride;  and 
it  is  hard  on  Maryx,  thinking  only  to  give  pleasure,  and  believing  it  bad,  as  it 
is  bad,  for  her  to  live  alone  here,  dreaming  of  broken  marbles  and  dead  gods, 
— not  that  I  would  speak  lightly  of  either  the  gods  or  arts,  but  such  a  life  is  too 
mournful,  and  in  a  little  while  it  will  become  morbid." 

"  Better  that  than  the  foul  gases  of  crowded  rooms  and  empty  compliments. 
Maryx  and  you  are  both  at  fault,  my  sensible  Lupercus  !  "  said  Hilarion,  with 
that  smile  which  so  provoked  me,  his  eyes  resting  on  the  girl,  who  herself  stood 
abstracted  and  sorrowful,  the  tears  still  not  dry  upon  her  lashes. 

"  Take  them  away,"  she  said  to  Ersilia,  with  a  gesture  towards  the  pretty 
rejected  things.  Then  she  lifted  her  arms  with  a  little  sigh  of  relief,  like  one 
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decided  to  put  down  a  burden.  "  I  do  not  want  to  see  these  people.  I  see 
them  pass.  They  look  foolish;  they  are  just  the  same  as  when  Juvenal  wrote 
about  them,  I  suppose.  And  what  do  they  want  with  me  ? " 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  they  want,"  said  Hilarion.  "  Genius  scares  the  world. 
It  is  like  the  silver  goblet  to  CEdipus,  telling  of  vanished  greatness  and  the 
power  of  the  gods;  the  world  that  is  like  CEdipus,  blind  and  old  and  heavy  with 
many  nameless  sins,  cannot  bear  the  reproach  of  it;  it  wants  to  stamp  it  into 
dust.  Never  being  quite  able  to  do  that,  it  fondles  it,  fills  it  with  sugared 
drinks,  nails  it  with  golden  nails  to  the  board  where  fools  feast.  Often  the 
world  succeeds,  and  the  goblet  falls  to  baser  uses  and  loses  the  power  to  remind 
the  blind  sinner  any  more  of  the  ancient  glories  and  of  the  dishonored  children 
of  Zeus.  Can  you  understand  ? — only  my  allegory  halts,  as  most  allegories  do. 
CEdipus  was  repentant:  the  world  never  repents.  So  I  think  you  are  right  not 
to  go  to  it.  Keep  the  silver  goblet  for  yourself,  and  only  touch  it  with  your 
own  lips,  since  from  the  gods  it  came  to  you." 

There  was  a  sort  of  emotion  in  his  voice  as  he  said  the  last  words.  Nor 
was  it  affected.  In  his  impulses  he  was  always  sincere,  and  his  impulse  then 
was  earnest,  was  tender,  and  was  sorrowful.  He  himself  had  let  his  silver 
goblet  often  fall  and  be  often  choked  up  with  the  lees  of  spilled  wines  and  the 
dust  of  dead  passions. 

Her  face  lightened  with  a  happy  smile.  It  was  like  remembered  music  to 
her  to  hear  this  kind  of  speech.  She  did  not  answer  in  words.  She  seemed 
to  me  to  be  timid  with  Hilarion,  and  to  lose  that  calm,  indifferent  composure 
which  characterized  all  her  intercourse  with  other  people. 

"  We  are  so  serious,  and  you  are  so  young  ! "  said  he,  shaking  off  the 
momentary  depression  that  had  fallen  on  him.  "  You  have  lost  a  night's 
pleasure,  too.  We  are  bound  to  make  you  amends.  Crispin,  you  look  as  dull 
as  Pasquino  without  a  pasted  epigram.  Wake  up  !  Hermes  wonders  at  you; 
he  thinks  that  when  men's  lives  are  so  short  as  they  are,  it  is  astonishing  they 
should  spend  any  of  their  little  measure  of  time  in  mere  moodiness;  and  you, 
— you  used  never  to  know  the  meaning  of  such  a  word.  Now  let  us  see  what 
we  can  give  to  Gioja.  in  compensation.  I  may  call  you  Gioja  ? " 

"Oh,  yes;  it  is  my  name,"  she  answered  him;  for  the  only  ways  that  she 
had  known  were  the  simple  ways  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  of  the  cere- 
monies of  polished  life  she  knew  nothing,  though  nature  had  taught  her  grace 
and  that  serenity  which  is  the  highest  form  of  grace. 

"  It  is  a  lovely  name,  and  has  a  lovely  meaning,"  said  Hilarion.  "  Now  I 
have  thought — you  care  for  music.  Of  course  you  care;  music  has  all  the 
other  arts  in  it,  and  something  that  none  of  them  have  as  well.  Will  you  come 
and  hear  some  with  me  ?  There  is  my  own  box  always  ready,  and  you  can  go 
in  your  own  manner,  with  your  veil  if  you  like,  and  enjoy  it  unseen  if  you 
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please;  and  Crispino,  too,  can  come.  There  is  the  Zauberflote  to-night,  and 
there  is  no  magician  like  Mozart,  though  at  the  best  he  is  poorly  rendered  here. 
Come;  it  will  be  better  for  you  than  the  crowds  that  stare." 

"  Mozart  !  " 

She  had  heard  some  of  his  music  in  requiems  and  masses  in  the  churches; 
but  she  had  no  idea  what  he  spoke  of,  for  she  had  never  been  inside  a  theatre. 

"  Yes,  the  Zauberflote, — on  the  whole,  the  most  perfect  music  in  the  world. 
Of  old,  the  gods  came  down  and  whispered  their  secrets  to  the  poets.  You 
remember  Dionysos  waking  JEschylus  among  the  vines  and  bidding  him  go 
write  the  Oresteia.  Nowadays  the  gods  only  whisper  to  the  musicians;  the 
poets  are  left  to  grope  their  way  among  the  cancer  hospitals  and  the  charnel- 
houses.  No  doubt  it  is  the  poets'  fault.  What  we  wish  to  see  I  suppose  we 
do  see, — see  most  of,  at  all  events,  after  all.  Goethe  was  the  last  to  listen  to 
the  god  under  the  vines.  '  What  beautiful  things  the  vines  have  said  to  me  ! ' 
he  wrote  from  Italy.  And  yet,  let  them  pretend  what  they  will,  Goethe  was 
not  a  poet:  he  was  too  cold  and  too  clear;  and,  besides,  he  could  live  at 
Weimar  !  Well,  will  you  come  ?  Trust  me;  you  will  be  very  happy  and  very 
unhappy  both  at  once,  and  is  not  that  the  very  essence  and  epitome  of  life  ? 
Not  to  have  heard  great  music  is  like  having  lived  without  seeing  Rome." 

"  I  will  come,"  said  Gioja,  and  looked  at  me,  "  if  Maryx  will  not  be  vexed. 
Will  he  be  vexed  ?  " 

"  My  dear,"  I  said  to  her,  "  he  meant  to  have  given  you  pleasure,  and  he 
will  find  that  he  has  failed,  and  that  another  has  given  it  instead  That  is  all. 
A  very  common  lot, — so  common  that  it  needs  no  pity." 

For  I  was  irritated  and  impatient,  and  hated  Hilarion,  though  he  was  doing 
no  harm,  but  only  looking  pale  and  handsome,  like  any  one  of  the  statues  that 
she  loved  leaning  there  underneath  Hermes,  with  the  shadows  of  the  coming 
night  about  him,  and  his  sweet  voice  coming  through  the  stillness  in  the 
fantastic  and  decorous  talk  which  of  all  other  was  most  certain  to  enchain  her 
attention  by  its  likeness  to  her  own  dreams. 

He  had  his  way  in  the  end:  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  always  have  their 
way.  She  hesitated,  and  was  afraid  to  pain  her  absent  master,  but  in  the  end 
yielded,  and  went  out  with  him  into  the  night  air,  which  had  grown  colder  and 
starry,  so  that  already  Rome  was  beginning  to  look  paved  with  silver  and 
carved  with  alabaster,  as  it  looks  always  when  the  moon  shines  there. 

I  followed  them  as  a  dog  would  have  done.  The  horses  were  there;  but 
the  night  was  beautiful,  and  they  went  on,  on  foot,  lingering  here  and  there  as 
the  moonlight  grew  clearer  and  the  shades  more  black. 

Gioja  was  well  used  to  Rome  at  night.  After  sunset,  when  my  labors 
were  done,  I  often  went  with  her  through  the  avenues  about  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre and  the  twisting  streets  whose  centre  is  the  mighty  dome  of  Agrippa, 
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or  any  other  of  the  many  quarters  familiar  to  me  from  my  babyhood,  and  now 
in  my  old  age  eloquent  of  a  million  histories.  Maryx  went  often  with  us  too. 
After  a  long  day  spent  in  the  studio,  it  had  always  been  his  habit  to  go  about 
Rome,  which  he  knew  by  heart,  as  Ampere  knew  it,  and  some  of  the  finest 
conceptions  of  his  works  had  come  to  him  sitting  in  the  stillness  of  the  great 
Thermae,  with  only  the  bats  and  owls  moving  between  the  dull  red  walls  where 
your  Northern  singer  composed  his  great  Prometheus. 

I  was  used  to  seeing  Maryx  by  her  side.  It  incensed  me  to  watch  the 
graceful  head  of  Hilarion  bending  to  her  in  his  stead:  it  seemed  a  wrong  to 
the  one  who  was  absent. 

It  was  an  ordinary  night  at  the  opera,  and  the  Apollo  Theatre  was  almost 
empty,  and  the  little  light  there  was  burned  very  low,  as  it  is  our  economical 
habit  to  have  it  in  our  play-houses.  And,  indeed,  what  music  is  not  sweetest 
in  the  softness  of  the  dusk  ? 

To  hear  music  well,  sit  in  twilight  and  in  stillness,  only  meeting  eyes  you 
love.  Your  new  school,  which  thinks  that  music  needs  the  assistance  of  glitter 
and  glare  and  pictorial  effect,  sadly  insults  the  divinest  of  the  arts. 

The  large  box  close  to  the  stage  belonging  to  Hilarion  was  all  in  gloom: 
I  stayed  at  the  back  of  it,  for  I  would  not  leave  them;  and  Gioja  in  her  dark 
clothing  no  one  saw. 

She  thought  it  very  strange,  the  large,  shadowy,  almost  empty  space  in 
which  the  first  notes  of  the  orchestra  only  were  dully  humming;  but  when  the 
full  glory  of  the  music  burst  over  her,  she  held  her  breath,  entranced,  and  one 
could  see  her  great  eyes  wide  opened  and  lustrous  as  the  stars. 

He  did  not  speak  to  her,  but  only  watched  her.  The  rendering  was  in  no 
way  fine;  but  it  is  impossible  for  even  poor  singers  utterly  to  mar  the  sway  of 
the  Zauberflote:  and  when  the  music  ceased  at  the  first  act,  the  girl  was  pale 
as  her  own  marbles,  and  the  tears  were  coursing  down  her  cheeks  in  silence. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  rightly  ? "  said  Hilarion,  in  his  soft,  caressing  voice. 
"  Are  you  not  most  happy  and  most  unhappy  ? " 

She  smiled  on  him  a  little  through  her  tears. 

"  It  is  all  the  past, — it  is  all  the  future  !  I  did  not  know.  Oh,  why  did 
they  never  bring  me  here  ? " 

"  I  am  glad  that  it  was  left  for  me  to  do,"  he  answered  her.  "  I  think 
Maryx  does  not  care  for  music.  Why  do  you  turn  away  ?  " 

"I  do  not  want  to  see  the  people;  they  jar  on  it,"  said  Gioja,  meaning  the 
actors  on  the  stage.  "Why  can  they  not  sing  without  being  seen  ?  " 

"  I,  too,  should  prefer  that,"  said  Hilarion.  "  But  then  it  would  no  longer 
be  an  opera." 

"  Would  that  matter  ?  "  said  Gioja,  who  was  always  indifferent  to  the  great 
reasoning  that  because  a  thing  has  been  so  thus  it  must  ever  be. 
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Then  she  was  quiet  again  and  breathless.  As  for  me,  she  had  forgotten 
that  I  lived.  She  had  almost  forgotten  Hilarion,  only  that  now  and  agein  her 
eyes,  brilliant  through  moisture  of  unshed  tears,  like  any  passion-flowers  through 
dew,  turned  on  him  as  on  the  giver  of  her  deep  delight.  He  was  her  Apollo 
Soranus. 

"  You  are  contented  ? "  he  murmured  softly  once. 

She  answered  him  as  from  a  dream:  "  It  is  like  Homer  !  " 

She  knew  no  greater  comparison;  and  perhaps  there  is  none  greater. 

At  the  close,  the  passionate  music  troubled  her,  and  made  her  color  rise 
and  her  breath  come  and  go.  Those  lovers  in  the  flames,  happy  merely  because 
together,  she  did  not  understand;  yet  the  tumult  of  emotions  disturbed  that 
classic  calm  in  her  which  made  her  always  so  grave,  yet  so  serene. 

She  did  not  speak  at  all  when  it  was  over  and  she  had  left  the  dusky, 
desolate  opera-house;  nor  did  Hilarion  speak  to  her.  He  understood  that  the 
melodies  were  all  about  her, — in  the  air,  in  the  stars,  in  the  very  voices  of 
the  streets:  and  he  let  the  strange  passion  of  which  she  had  heard  the  first 
notes  steal  on  her  unawares.  He  was  a  master  in  these  things. 

We  went  silently  through  the  Tordinona  street,  and  past  the  house  of 
Raffaelle,  and  homeward.  Rome  was  quiet,  and  all  white  with  the  light  of  a 
full  moon.  Now  and  then  a  shadowy  form  went  by,  touching  a  guitar;  now 
and  then  an  orange-bough  heavy  with  blossom  and  fruit  swung  over  a  wall  in 
our  faces;  at  one  corner  there  stood  a  bier,  with  torches  flaring  and  men  pray- 
ing; some  one  was  dead, — some  one  dies  with  every  moment,  they  say;  the 
great  melodious  fountains  sounded  everywhere  through  the  night,  as  though 
the  waters  were  always  striving,  striving,  striving  in  vain  to  wash  the  crimes 
of  the  city  away, — the  endless  centuries  of  crime  whose  beginning  is  lost  in 
the  dull  roll  of  Tullia's  chariot  wheels.  Tullia  !  the  vile  name  ! — there  is  only 
Tarquinia  perhaps  viler  still.  How  right  the  Sabines  were  when  they  sent  the 
bronze  weight  of  their  shields  crash  down  on  the  base  beauty  of  Tarquinia,  the 
creature  that  first  sold  Rome  ! 

All  these  odd,  disjointed  thoughts  went  stumbling  through  my  brain  as  my 
feet  went  stumbling  home. 

It  was  late. 

At  the  door  I  would  have  sent  her  up-stairs  alone  and  sent  Hilarion  away; 
but  he  would  not  have  it  so,  and  he  was  a  man  that  always  had  his  way. 

"  Let  us  see  her  safe  back  to  Hermes,"  he  said. 

And  when  we  reached  Hermes  I  saw  why  he  had  chosen  to  do  that.  In  our 
absence  his  orders  had  arranged  a  surprise  for  her.  A  fire  burnt  on  the  hearth; 
there  was  a  little  supper  spread;  there  were  many  flowers;  there  was  only  the 
old  bronze  lamp  set  burning;  through  the  unshuttered  and  grated  casement  all 
the  moonlit  brilliancy  of  the  river  was  visible. 
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Gioja  gave  a  little  cry  of  pleasure  and  of  wonder.  Maryx  had  encompassed 
her  with  every  solid  care  that  strength  and  nobleness  could  give;  but  he  did  not 
think  of  such  little  things  as  this.  Scenic  display  was  not  in  his  temperament. 

"  This  is  folly.  It  is  midnight.  She  eats  nothing  at  this  hour.  She  has 
to  be  up  at  dawn,"  I  grumbled,  feeling  stupid  and  ill  at  ease  and  angry. 

Hilarion  laughed  at  me. 

His  own  way  he  would  have.  He  was  so  gay,  so  gracious,  so  charming,  so 
kindly,  it  was  impossible  to  altogether  withstand  him;  and,  after  all,  what  harm 
had  he  done  ? 

Yet  eat  I  could  not,  and  drink  I  would  not.  But  if  I  should  be  a  killjoy, 
it  made  no  difference  to  him;  it  was  not  for  me  that  his  peaches  showed  their 
bloom  like  infants'  cheeks,  nor  for  me  that  his  tea-roses  clustered  round  his 
starry  astias. 

He  had  his  way,  sitting  within  the  broad  mellow  glow  from  the  hearth-fire, 
with  the  great  moon  looking  in  through  the  iron  bars,  sailing  in  a  silvery 
radiance  of  snowy  cloud. 

She  said  but  little, — very  little;  but  I  felt  that  if  I  had  asked  her  now  if 
she  were  only  content,  she  would  have  answered,  "  I  am  happy."  Once  she 
got  up  and  took  a  little  book  and  gave  it  to  him. 

"  Read  me  something, — once." 

It  was  my  odd  volume  of  his  translated  sonnets. 

He  smiled,  and  was  silent,  looking  on  her  face  with  a  dreamy  pleasure  of 
contemplation.  Then  he  did  read,  his  memory  awakening  and  the  volume 
closing  in  his  hand,  as  he  read. 

What  he  chose  was  a  fragment  of  a  poem  on  Sospitra,  the  woman  who, 
being  visited  by  spirits  in  the  guise  of  two  Chaldeans,  was  dowered  by  them 
with  transcendent  powers  and  superhuman  knowledge,  and  enabled  to  behold 
at  once  all  the  deeds  that  were  done  in  all  lands  beneath  the  sun,  and  was 
raised  high  above  all  human  woes  and  human  frailties, — save  only  Love 
and  Death. 

Save  only  Love  and  Death. 

It  was  a  great  poem,  the  greatest  that  he  had  ever  given  to  the  world,  and 
perhaps  the  most  terrible. 

For  it  was  all  the  despair  of  genius,  and  was  all  the  derision  of  hell. 

The  woman  dwelt  alone  with  the  stars  and  the  palms  and  the  falling  waters, 
and  was  tranquil  and  proud  and  at  peace,  and,  when  night  fell,  saw  all  the 
darkened  earth  outspread  before  her  as  a  scroll,  and  read  the  hidden  souls  of 
millions,  and  knew  all  that  the  day  had  seen  done;  and  the  lion  lay  at  her  feet, 
and  the  wild  antelope  came  to  her  will,  and  the  eagle  told  her  the  secret  ways 
of  the  planets,  and  the  nightingale  sang  to  her  of  lovers  smiling  in  their  sleep, 
and  she  was  equal  to  the  gods  in  knowledge  and  in  vision,  and  was  content. 
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Then  one  day  a  tired  wanderer  came  and  asked  her  for  a  draught  of  water 
to  slake  his  thirst  and  lave  his  wounds.  And  she  gave  it,  and,  giving  it,  touched 
his  hand;  and  one  by  one  the  magic  gifts  fell  from  her,  and  the  Chaldeans 
came  no  more. 

In  all  the  vastness  of  the  universe  she  only  hearkened  for  one  voice";  and 
her  eyes  were  blind  to  earth  and  heaven,  for  they  only  sought  one  face;  and 
she  had  power  no  more  over  the  minds  of  men,  or  the  creatures  of  land  and  air, 
for  she  had  cast  her  crown  down  in  the  dust,  and  had  become  a  slave;  and  her 
slavery  was  sweeter  than  had  ever  been  her  strength. 

Sweeter  far, — for  a  space. 

Then  the  wanderer,  his  wounds  being  healed  and  his  thirst  slaked,  wearied, 
and  arose  and  passed  away;  and  she  was  left  alone  in  the  silence  of  the  desert. 
But  never  more  came  the  Chaldeans. 

When  the  last  words  died  on  the  silence,  the  silence  remained  unbroken. 
One  could  hear  the  lapping  of  the  river  against  the  piles  of  the  bridge,  and  the 
sound  of  the  little  flames  eating  the  wood  away  upon  the  hearth. 

Hilarion  at  length  rose  abruptly. 

"Good-night,  and  the  Chaldeans  be  with  you,"  he  said;  and  touched  the 
soft  loose  locks  on  her  forehead  with  a  familiarity  of  gesture  that  not  I  or 
Maryx  had  ever  offered  to  her. 

Gioja  did  not  move:  her  face  was  rapt,  pale,  troubled,  infinitely  tender;  she 
looked  up  at  him  and  said  nothing. 

"  This  is  how  you  keep  your  promise  !  "  I  said,  faintly,  on  the  stairs,  and 
then  paused, — for  he  had  made  no  promise. 

Hilarion  smiled. 

"  I  would  not  make  any.  I  never  make  any.  We  are  all  too  much  the 
playthings  of  accident  to  be  able  to  say,  '  I  will/  or,  '  I  will  not.'  And  what 
have  I  done  ?  Is  there  harm  in  the  Zauberflote  ? " 

"You  are  more  cruel  than  the  Chaldeans,"  I  said.  "They  at  least  did  not 
call  the  destroyers." 

Hilarion  went  out  into  the  night  air. 

"  I  hardly  know  why  I  read  her  the  poem,"  he  said,  almost  regretfully:  "  it 
was  a  pity,  perhaps.  Of  love,  believe  me,  I  have  had  more  than  enough;  and 
besides,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh  that  I  did  not  like,  "  besides,  there  is  Maryx  !  " 

Then  he  went  away  down  the  darkness  of  the  Via  Pettinari,  the  feet  of  his 
horses,  wearied  with  waiting,  ringing  sharply  on  the  stones. 

He  went  to  his  duchess,  whom  he  more  than  half  hated,  yet  with  whom  he 
would  not  break  his  unholy  relation,  because  she  had  that  flame  in  her  eyes, 
and  that  flint  in  her  heart,  at  which  men  whose  passions  are  worn  out  are  glad 
to  strive  to  rekindle  them. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

WITH  the  morning,  Gioja  went  up  as  usual  to  the  studio.  Maryx  was  lean- 
ing over  the  balustrade  of  his  terrace,  as  his  habit  often  was  in  that  lovely 
time  of  the  clear  early  morning,  when  there  are  still  mists  hovering  about  the 
curving  ways  of  Tiber,  yet  every  spire  and  tower  and  ruined  glory  stands  out 
distinct  in  all  their  varied  architecture  against  the  radiant  sky. 

Maryx  advanced  to  her,  and  met  her. 

"  My  dear,  why  did  you  change  your  mind  last  night  ?     Was  it  not  sudden  ? " 

"  Yes,  it  was  sudden,"  she  answered  him.  "  When  I  saw  the  things,  then 
I  remembered  I  could  not  buy  them;  I  would  not  wear  them.  It  was  good 
of  you;  so  good  !  Were  you  vexed  ?  " 

Maryx's  changeful  eyes  darkened,  and  grew  dimmer.  He  gave  an  angry 
gesture. 

"  Such  a  little  thing  !  Had  you  not  faith  enough  in  me  for  that  ?  Am 
I  so  little  your  friend  after  all  this  time  ? — I,  who  am  your  master  ?  " 

Gioja  was  silent.     Then  she  took  his  hand  and  touched  it  with  her  lips. 

"You  are  more  than  my  friend;  and  if  to  serve  you  I  had  to  hurt  myself, 
that  I  would  do.  But  this  was  different:  it  would  have  done  you  no  good,  and 
it  would  have  made  me  ashamed." 

He  colored  slightly,  and  his  eyes  grew  soft.  He  drew  away  his  hand  with 
a  sort  of  impatient  confusion. 

"  God  forbid  that  you  should  be  ashamed — for  me  !  But  to  refuse  such 
a  mere  trifle  !  it  looks  like  distrust  of  me." 

"  How  could  I  distrust  you  ?  " 

She  looked  in  his  face,  while  she  spoke,  with  the  sweet,  open  seriousness 
of  a  young  child. 

"  How  could  I  distrust  you  ?  distrust  you  ?  "  she  repeated,  as  he  remained 
silent.  "  I  do  not  know  what  you  can  mean.  But  I  did  not  wish  for  those  rich 
things,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  go  at  all." 

Maryx  smiled,  reassured. 

"  If  you  did  not  wish  to  go,  my  dear,  that  is  another  matter.  I  think  you 
are  very  wise.  The  artist  loses  more  by  the  world  than  ever  he  gains  from  it. 
It  was  only  that  since  it  opened  to  you,  I  thought  it  right  you  should  have  the 
choice.  But  I  was  disappointed  a  little,  I  admit;  I  had  looked  forward  to 
seeing  you  move  in  those  great  rooms  as  no  girl  can  move  except  one  like  you, 
whom  the  sea  has  made  strong,  and  whom  the  trammels  of  fashion  never  have 
fettered;  only  to  see  you  walk  would  be  despair  to  them.  But  I  am  content 
now  that  you  chose  as  you  did, — quite  content;  only  you  must  promise  me 
to  keep  my  poor  Etruscan  gold.  I  should  have  told  you  so  last  night;  but 
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when  I  called  for  you,  thinking  to  find  you  ready,  you  were  in  bed;  your  window 
was  all  dark." 

"But  did  not  Ersilia  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  what  ?  Yes.  She  put  her  head  out  of  her  own  casement,  and 
called  that  you  would  not  touch  the  clothes  nor  go;  and  then  she  slammed 
the  window  to  again,  and  I  got  no  more  from  her.  What  did  you  bid  her 
say  ? " 

"  Nothing.     I  forgot." 

"  Forgot  to  leave  a  pretty  message  for  me  to  soften  the  rejection  ? "  said 
Maryx,  with  a  smile.  "  Well,  never  mind,  my  dear.  Soft  words  passing  by 
that  good  soul's  mouth  would  harden  in  the  passage.  Did  you  sleep  well, 
young  philosopher  ?  Pagan  though  you  are,  I  begin  to  think  you  have  some- 
thing of  the  early  Christians  in  you  after  all, — of  St.  Ursula,  or  St.  Dorothea. 

Gioja  flushed  scarlet,  then  grew  pale. 

"I  did  not  sleep;  I  was  not  at  home;  I  went  with  him,  and  he  came  back 
with  me." 

Maryx,  leaning  carelessly  over  the  terrace  parapet,  casting  the  fallen  flowers 
of  the  jessamines  into  the  gulf  of  cactus  and  aloes  below,  raised  himself  erect 
with  sudden  quickness,  and  gazed  at  her. 

"  With  whom  ?     With  what  ?     Went  where  ?     Of  what  are  you  talking  ? " 

"  Him." 

"  Who  ? " 

"  I  went  with  him,"  she  answered,  very  low,  vaguely  conscious  that  he  grew 
angered,  and  that  she  had  done  ill.  "  It  was  to  the  music  of  Mozart.  Why 
did  you  never  take  me?  I  seemed  to  understand  everything  in  all  the  world; 
all  that  was  dark  grew  clear;  I  understood  why  the  woman  did  not  feel  the 
flames  nor  have  any  fear  of  death.  Then  he  came  back  with  me,  and  he  had 
made  the  room  like  a  garden,  and  Hermes  was  covered  with  roses,  and  it  was 
very  late,  and  he  read  to  me  his  own  poems,  and  the  one  on  Sospitra,  whom  the 

Chaldean  seers  raised  above  every  sorrow  except  death  and  love "  She 

stopped  abruptly  at  that  word;  no  doubt  she  could  not  have  told  why. 

Maryx  was  silent.  He  looked  like  a  man  who  had  received  a  blow,  and  a 
blow  that  his  manliness  forbade  him  to  return. 

His  lips  parted  to  speak,  but,  whatever  he  was  about  to  say,  he  controlled 
its  utterance. 

"  Go  in  to  your  work,  my  dear,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.     "  It  grows  late." 

That  was  all.     Gioja  looked  at  him  with  a  hesitating  regret. 

"Are  you  displeased?"  she  asked  him,  as  she  lingered.  But  he  had  left 
her,  and  had  come  down  among  the  aloes,  and  thus  met  me,  as  I  ascended  the 
steep  slopes  of  his  gardens. 

"  She  was  with  Hilarion  ? "  he  said,  abruptly. 
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"  Yes,  but  there  was  no  harm  in  that,"  I  answered  him,  and  told  him  how 
the  night  had  been  spent. 

He  heard,  looking  far  away  from  me  towards  the  great  pile  of  the  Farnese 
glowing  like  bronze  and  gold  in  the  morning  light. 

There  was  a  great  pain  upon  his  face,  but  he  said  nothing:  he  was  too 
generous  to  blame  a  creature  owing  so  much  to  him  as  she  did;  and  Maryx, 
so  eloquent  on  matters  of  his  art,  and  so  felicitous  in  discussion  and  disqui- 
sition, was  of  few  words  when  he  felt  deeply. 

"  So  as  she  had  some  change  and  pleasantness,  it  is  not  much  matter  who 
gave  it,"  he  said  at  length,  when  I  had  ended.  "  No  doubt  he  knows  how  to 
amuse  women  better  than  I  do.  For  the  rest,  we  are  not  her  keepers, — you 
and  I." 

Then  he  moved  to  go  on  away  down  his  gardens,  towards  Rome. 

"  You  are  not  going  back  to  the  studio  ? "  I  ventured  to  say;  for  it  was  his 
practice  always  to  spend  there  the  hours  of  the  forenoon,  at  the  least. 

"No;  I  have  business  yonder,"  he  made  answer;  and  I  lost  him  to  sight  in 
the  windings  of  the  cypress  alley  that  shelved  sharply  downward. 

I  understood  that  he  did  not  wish  me  to  go  with  him  then;  he  had  been 
wounded,  and,  like  all  other  noble  animals,  sought  to  be  alone. 

I  went  up  into  his  house,  where  I  was  always  free  to  wander  as  I  liked.  It 
was  beautifully  still;  the  warm  sun  shone  into  the  open  courts;  on  the  marble 
floors,  his  great  hounds  lay  at  rest;  the  creepers  were  red  with  the  touch  of 
winter:  through  the  white  columns  and  porphyry  arches  there  was  a  golden 
glory  of  chrysanthemums;  it  seemed  the  abode  of  perfect  peace. 

I  went  into  the  workrooms,  where  the  blocks  of  marble  were  standing,  and 
the  scale  stones,  and  the  iron  skeletons  to  hold  the  clay;  and  the  workers  were 
laboring  under  the  guidance  of  the  old  foreman,  Giulio. 

Gioja  was  already  at  her  own  work  before  the  plane  on  which  she  of  late 
had  been  modelling  in  alto-rilievo. 

He  had  let  her  choose  her  own  subject,  and  she  had  chosen  the  death  of 
Penthesileia.  The  fair  daughter  of  Ares  lay  at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  her  helmet 
off,  her  long  tresses  sweeping  the  cruel  earth  that  drank  her  blood;  Thersites 
stood  by,  on  his  face  the  laughter  that  had  cost  him  life;  the  Hero  bent  above 
her;  in  the  rear  were  the  press  and  tumult  of  armed  men,  the  shock  of  shivered 
spears,  the  disarray  of  startled  horses;  and,  farther  yet,  the  distant  walls  of  Troy. 

The  clay  seemed  sentient  and  alive;  the  whole  composition  was  full  of 
invention  and  of  beauty;  and  the  prominent  recumbent  figure  of  Penthesileia, 
in  the  drooping  flexible  abandonment  of  death,  would  scarcely  have  been 
unworthy  of  that  Greek  of  the  North,  your  Flaxman. 

How  great  is  the  sorcery  of  Art  !  how  mean  and  how  feeble  beside  it  are 
the  astrologers  and  magicians  of  mere  necromancy! 
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A  little  washed  earth  spread  out  upon  a  board  and  touched  by  the  hand  of 
genius,  and  lo!  the  wars  of  Homer  are  fought  before  your  eyes,  and  life,  and 
death,  and  woman's  loveliness,  and  the  valor  of  man,  and  the  very  sound  of 
battle,  and  the  very  sight  of  tears,  are  all  in  that  gray  clay! 

I  looked  over  her  shoulder  at  her  work.  I  had  seen  it  in  its  various  stages 
many  times:  it  was  now  almost  complete. 

"  My  dear,"  I  said  to  her,  saying  what  I  thought,  "  you  have  that  Aaron's 
wand  which  from  the  bare  rods  can  call  forth  almond-flowers.  Be  content. 
Whoever  has  that  has  so  much  that,  if  life  treat  him  unkindly  in  other  ways, 
he  can  well  afford  to  bear  it." 

Gioja  sighed  a  little  restlessly,  leaning  her  face  upon  her  hands,  and  looking 
down  upon  the  plane  on  which  her  Penthesileia  lay. 

"  Is  it  good  ?  "  she  said  doubtfully.  "  Yesterday  I  thought  so;  I  was  so  glad 
in  it;  but  now " 

«  Well  ?— now  ? " 

"  I  do  not  care  for  it.  Who  can  say  in  a  world  of  marble  what  he  can  say 
in  two  lines  of  his  Sospitra  ? " 

Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears;  she  had  no  pleasure  in  her  noble  Homeric 
labor;  she  could  not  have  told  why. 

"  Sospitra  be  accursed,  and  he  who  wrote  it ! "  I  muttered  in  my  throat. 

"  You  place  the  poet  highest  of  all  artists,"  I  said,  aloud,  with  such  patience 
as  I  could  assume.  "Well,  very  likely  you  are  right.  He  interprets  the 
passions,  the  aspirations,  the  pains,  and  the  gladness  of  living — what  we  call 
the  soul — more  directly  and  of  course  with  much  more  research  and  intimacy, 
than  any  other  artist  can  do.  The  sculptor  and  the  painter  can  but  deal  with 
the  outward  expression  of  emotion,  and  with  nature  in  her  visible  and  tangible 
forms.  The  singer,  the  reciter,  in  every  nation,  from  Hellas  to  Scandinavia, 
was  the  earliest  inspired;  his  were  the  first  notes  heard  in  the  dusk  of  the 
world's  slow  dawn.  It  is  natural  that  supremacy  remains  with  him.  But  this 
is  finished.  What  do  you  do  to-day  ?  " 

She  lifted  her  hair  off  her  forehead,  thick,  clustering,  soft  hair,  that  was  a 
weight  to  her  small  head. 

"I  do  not  know;  I  am  tired.  Is  Maryx  angry  with  me,  that  he  does  not 
come?" 

"  He  is  gone  into  Rome.     No:  he  is  not  angry;  perhaps  he  is  pained." 

"  I  am  sorry." 

"You  see,  he  meant  to  give  you  pleasure,  and  he  failed,  and  another  suc- 
ceeded. A  small  thing,  perhaps:  still,  a  man  may  be  wounded." 

"  I  wonder  if  he  would  think  this  good,"  she  murmured,  her  eyes  still  on 
her  Penthesileia.  "  Do  you  think  he  would  see  any  strength  or  beauty  in  it 
at  all  ? " 
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"  Maryx  !  But  surely  you  must  know  !  He  never  says  what  he  does  not 
think,  nor  ever  stoops  to  give  you  mere  flattery." 

"  I  did  not  mean  Maryx,"  she  said,  and  then  she  turned  away,  and  went  to 
a  desk  in  an  inner  room,  and  began  to  translate  the  legendary  portions  of  Pau- 
sanias  relating  to  Endaeus, — a  kind  of  employment  which  her  master  had  given 
her  to  change  at  intervals  the  posture  and  the  position  of  work  at  the  clay, 
which  he  thought  were  not  good  too  long  together,  for  one  of  her  sex  and  one 
so  young. 

I  let  her  alone:  it  was  of  no  use  to  speak.  I  went  and  talked  a  little  to  the 
old  woman  who  sat  in  her  wooden  shoes  in  the  beautiful  chambers,  and  who 
looked  out  over  Rome  and  wished  she  were  hoeing  in  a  cabbage-plot. 

"  Is  the  girl  here  to-day  ? "  asked  the  mother  of  Maryx.  "  Ah  !  she  has 
not  been  to  see  me  this  morning." 

"  Does  she  always  come  ?  " 

"Always.  We  manage  to  understand  each  other.  Not  very  much;  but 
enough.  It  is  good  to  look  at  her;  it  is  like  seeing  the  vines  in  flower." 

"  Shall  I  call  her  here  ?  " 

"  No.     Let  her  be.     Perhaps  Germain  wants  her." 

"  You  have  grown  to  like  her  ?  " 

"Yes;  one  likes  what  is  young.  And  then  she  is  very  fair  to  look  at;  a 
fair  face  is  so  much.  It  was  hard  in  the  good  God  to  make  so  many  faces 
ugly;  to  be  born  ugly, — that  is,  to  enter  the  world  with  a  hobble  at  your  foot, 
— at  least  when  you  are  a  woman.  Will  my  son  marry  her,  think  you  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell.     Who  has  thought  of  it  ? " 

"  No  one.  Only  myself.  But  a  man  and  a  girl, — that  is  how  it  always 
ends;  and  he  is  not  quite  young,  but  he  is  so  noble  to  look  at,  and  so  good, 
and  so  great.  I  think  that  is  how  it  will  end.  And  why  not  ?  It  would  be 
better  for  him — something  living — than  those  marble  women  that  he  worships. 
You  see,  he  is  very  great  and  famous,  and  all  that,  but  there  is  no  one  to  watch 
for  his  coming  and  look  the  brighter  because  he  comes.  And  a  man  wants 
that.  I  am  his  mother,  indeed.  But  that  is  not  much,  because  I.  am  very 
stupid,  and  cannot  understand  what  he  talks  of,  nor  the  things  he  does,  and  all 
the  use  that  I  could  be, — to  sew,  to  darn,  to  sweep,  to  make  the  soup, — that 
he  does  not  want,  because  he  is  so  great,  and  can  live  as  the  princes  do.  All 
the  world  admires  him  and  honors  him, — oh,  yes;  but  when  at  home  he  is  all 
alone.  But  do  not  say  a  word, — not  a  word.  Love  is  not  like  a  bean-plant: 
you  cannot  put  it  in  where  you  wish  and  train  it  where  you  like.  If  it  grows,  it 
grows,  and  it  is  God  or  the  devil  who  sets  it  there:  may  the  saints  forgive  me  !  " 

Then  she  folded  her  hands,  and  began  telling  her  beads,  a  little,  quiet, 
brown  figure,  like  a  winter  leaf,  amidst  the  splendors  of  the  room,  with  her 
wooden  shoes  sunk  in  the  thick  Eastern  carpets,  and  the  leaden  effigy  of  the 
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Madonna,  that  she  had  bought  for  a  copper  at  a  fair  in  her  girlhood,  still  hung 
round  her  throat  as  more  precious  than  pearls. 

She  was  a  good  soul;  she  would  have  taken  to  her  heart  any  creature  that 
her  son  had  loved,  or  that  had  loved  him;  she  was  old,  and  ignorant,  and  stupid, 
as  she  said,  but  she  was  upright  and  just,  and  what  was  pure,  that  she  thought 
worthy.  The  greatness  of  her  son  she  could  not  comprehend,  and  of  his  works 
and  of  his  genius  she  was  afraid,  not  understanding  them;  but  she  would  have 
understood  if  she  had  seen  him  happy  with  the  simple  common  joys  of  innocent 
affection. 

"But  I  am  fearful;  yes,  I  am  fearful,"  she  murmured,  with  her  hands 
clasped  together.  "  Because,  you  see,  he  has  been  good  to  her,  very  good; 
and  my  life  has  been  long,  and  never  yet  did  I  see  a  great  benefit  done  but 
what,  in  time,  it  came  back  as  a  curse.  The  good  God  has  ordered  it  so  that 
we  may  not  do  what  is  right  just  for  the  sake  of  reward." 

Then  she  told  her  beads,  unwitting  of  the  terrible  irony  she  had  uttered. 

I  left  her  sorrowfully,  and  went  down  the  hill,  past  the  bright  Pauline  water, 
down  the  old  Aurelian  way,  to  my  stall  by  Ponte  Sisto,  for  the  labors  of  the 
day. 

A  sorrowful  constraint  fell  upon  us  all  after  that  morning,  and  marred  the 
happy,  unstrained  intercourse  with  which  our  time  had  gone  by  so  pleasantly. 
Maryx  said  nothing,  and  nothing  was  altered  in  Gioja's  mode  of  life,  but  still 
there  was  a  change;  there  was  that  "little  rift  in  the  wood,"  which  with  the 
coming  of  a  storm  strikes  down  the  tree. 

For  me,  I  sat  and  stitched  in  the  driving  of  the  winds,  which  began  to  grow 
very  chill,  and  the  neighbors  round  said  that  I  had  become  churlish. 

One  is  so  often  thought  to  be  sullen  when  one  is  only  sad.  Anxiety  is  a 
sorry  bedfellow,  and  when  one  rises  in  the  morning  he  has  chilled  us  for 
the  day. 

Pales  snapped  at  her  cats,  and  worried  them,  and  gambolled  before  her 
lovers,  and  growled  at  them,  and  said,  as  plainly  as  her  sharp  black  nose  and 
fox's  eyes  could  speak  to  me,  "Why  not  come  away  to  the  Falcone  and  eat  a 
bit  of  porcupine,  and  enjoy  yourself  as  you  used  to  do,  and  never  trouble 
your  head  ?  " 

But  I  would  not  adopt  her  philosophy,  even  though  Fortune  did  so  favor 
me  at  that  time  that  in  a  roll  of  old  vellum  I  bought  to  cut  up  for  shoe-linings 
I  actually  found  a  fragment  of  a  manuscript  of  a  Tractatus  Matheum  of  St. 
Hieronymus,  written  by  an  Italian  scribe,  and  with  some  of  the  floreated 
borders  still  visible. 

"  Your  lot  should  have  been  cast  in  those  times,  Crispin,"  said  Hilarion,  who 
saw  it,  and  would  have  given  me  a  roll  of  bank-notes  for  it  if  I  would  have 
taken  them.  "  What  a  monk  you  would  have  made  !  I  think  I  see  you, 
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spelling  out  the  Greek  manuscripts,  collecting  miniatures  for  the  library  Gospels, 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  wines  in  the  buttery,  tending  the  artichoke  and  the 
sweet  herbs,  talking  to  Erasmus  in  Latin  when  he  passed  your  way,  .and  getting 
all  the  artists  that  had  work  in  the  chapel  to  do  something  or  other  for  your 
cell,  which  would  have  been  sure  to  have  a  painted  window  and  a  vine  climbing 
about  the  window.  You  were  meant  for  a  sixteenth-century  monk.  There  is 
no  greater  hardship  than  to  be  born  in  an -age  that  is  too  late  for  us." 

But  I  could  not  jest  with  him,  for  he  had  come  down  from  the  house  on 
the  bridge  in  that  hour  of  dusk  when  Gioja's  studies  were  over.  It  was  worse 
than  useless  to  object  in  any  way:  he  would  only  have  laughed:  and,  after  all, 
as  Maryx  had  said,  we  were  not  her  keepers,  and  how  could  we  insult  him  by 
saying  that  he  should  not  approach  her  ? 

"  Have  you  seen  her  Penthesileia  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  At  the  studio  ?     Yes." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"It  is  wonderful,  like  everything  that  Maryx  does;  entirely  noble, and  pure, 
and  classic." 

"  Maryx  !  He  had  no  hand  in  it;  he  never  touched  it  !  Unaided  she 
composed  and  executed  every  line  of  it  !  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?" 

"  My  dear  Lupercus,  that  is  no  woman's  work, — and  a  girl's,  too,  a  mere 
child's  !  How  can  you  believe  it  ?  " 

"  I  believe  it,  as  I  believe  in  the  sun  that  hangs  in  the  heavens  !  "  I  said, 
savagely,  and  feeling  ready  to  strike  him.  "  What  !  a  man  all  truth  and 
candor,  and  a  girl  who  is  truth  itself,  conspire  to  thrust  a  lie  upon  us  like  that  ? 
The  very  idea  is  an  infamy  !  I  tell  you  it  is  as  utterly  her  own  as  the  stitches 
in  this  shoe  that  I  have  stitched  are  mine  !  " 

"  You  excite  yourself;  and  I  meant  no  infamy  at  all.  Only,  of  course,  it  is 
Maryx's  brain  that  has  guided  her  hand  everywhere.  What  shame  is  there  in 
that  ?  It  is  an  impossible  work  for  a  girl  of  her  years  to  have  conceived  and 
executed  alone." 

"  Have  you  told  her  so  ? " 

"Of  course  not.  I  never  tell  truth  to  any  woman;  and  she  has  genius  of 
her  own,  no  doubt;  more  is  the  pity." 

"  The  pity.     And  you  are  a  poet  ?  " 

"  Am  I  ?  The  world  has  said  so,  but  I  have  been  very  doubtful  all  my 
days." 

And  indeed  he  was  so  with  reason,  for,  though  he  had  a  magical  power  of 
magnificent  versification,  and  a  classical  grace  of  structure  that  amazed  and 
awed  his  age,  he  was  in  no  sense  a  poet,  for  he  had  no  faith  and  he  derided  love. 

"  Tell  her  what  you  have  told  me  of  the  Penthesileia,  and  she  will  hate 
you,"  I  said  to  him. 
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"  Will  she  ?  "  said  he,  with  a  little  smile.     "  Tell  her,  then,  if  you  like." 

I  went  a  little  later,  and  found  her.  There  were  some  logs  on  the  hearth, 
and  she  sat  dreaming  before  them,  drawing  lines  in  the  embers  with  a  charred 
stick.  Her  face  was  flushed,  her  eyes  were  abstracted  and  humid. 

I  had  never  before  found  her  losing  time,  doing  nothing, — she  to  whom  the 
past  was  so  full  of  inexhaustible  riches,  and  the  future  so  open  for  all  accom- 
plishments, that  study  was  to  her  as  their  playtime  to  children  and  their 
love-tryst  to  other  maidens. 

"  He  says  that  you  did  not  do  your  Penthesileia,"  I  said  to  her,  abruptly. 
"  Hilarion  says  so.  He  is  certain  that  it  is  the  work  of  Maryx." 

She  colored,  and  shrank  a  little  as  if  in  pain. 

"  He  is  wrong,"  she  said,  simply.  "  But  it  is  natural  he  should  think  so; 
and  what  merit  there  is  in  it  must  of  course  be  most  due  to  my  master, — that 
is  quite  true." 

I  felt  my  blood  boil  in  my  veins,  for  I  knew  that  she  shrouded  her  own  pain 
in  that  patience,  because  she  would  not  acknowledge  that  this  stranger  who 
misjudged  her  was  cruel. 

"  I  see  you  will  be  only  a  woman,  my  dear,"  I  said,  bitterly.  "  I  thought 
you  were  something  above  your  sex, — aloof  from  it, — born  for  art  and  nothing 
else,  a  very  offspring  of  the  gods  you  love.  But  I  see  you  will  be  only  a 
woman,  after  all." 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  " 

"  Because  you  suffer  wrong,  misjudgment,  and  even  insult,  in  pitience, 
when  you  like  the  giver  of  them." 

She  looked  thoughtfully  into  the  red  embers  on  the  hearth;  her  face  was 
troubled. 

"  If  he  knew  me  better,  he  would  not  doubt  me  at  all.  It  is  not  his  fault. 
I  think  he  has  lived  with  false  people.  But  he  ought  not  to  doubt  Maryx;  he 
has  known  him  so  long,  and  Maryx  could  not  lie.  But  I  dare  say  he  only  says 
it  to  try  me." 

"  And  you  forgive  that  ?  " 

She  was  silent  a  moment. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,"  she  said,  after  a  little.  "  It  must  be  such 
pain  to  him  to  doubt  so  much, — if  he  do  really  doubt.  I  suppose  that  is  what 
you  meant  by  the  snakes  of  Heine." 

"  You  have  a  noble  soul,  my  dear." 

She  opened  her  grave  soft  eyes  on  me  in  surprise.  She  would  have 
understood  praise  of  her  Penthesileia,  but  she  did  not  understand  it  of 
herself. 

I  left  her  in  the  dull  glow  of  the  wood  ashes,  with  the  tawny-colored  sunset 
of  the  winter's  eve  shining  behind  the  iron  bars  of  the  casement  and  tinging 
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the  Pentelic  marble  of  the  Hermes  to  pale  gold.     When  I  got  half-way  down 
the  stairs,  she  came  after  me. 

"  Do  you  think  he  does  really  disbelieve  ?" 

"  He  disbelieves  everything.  It  is  a  habit;  many  men  are  like  that  who 
have  been  spoiled  by  Fortune.  What  does  it  matter  ?  " 

"  But  if  I  did  some  greater  thing, — something  the  world  called  great, — he 
would  believe  then  ? " 

"  My  child,  go  on  with  your  noble  fancies,  without  caring  whether  he  have 
faith,  or  good  faith,  or  neither.  Hilarion  will  always  say  some  gracious  thing 
to  you,  some  captious  thing  of  you  to  another  ;  in  his  world,  sincerity  is 
rusticity.  What  does  it  matter  ?  The  artist  should  never  heed  any  one 
individual  opinion;  to  do  so  is  to  be  narrowed  at  once.  If  you  must  have  any 
one  in  especial,  have  that  of  Maryx  alone, — a  great  master  and  a  just  judge." 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear.  Her  eyes  glistened  in  the  yellow  light  of  the 
Madonna's  lamp. 

"  I  will  do  something  greater,  very  great;  then  he  must  believe,"  she  said, 
low  to  herself;  and  I  could  see  her  heart  was  heaving  fast. 

"  As  great  as  you  like;  but  for  yourself,  not  for  Hilarion,  or  for  any  man," 
I  said  to  her.  "  If  your  likeness  in  Borghese  had  kept  the  clew  and  the  sword 
in  her  own  hands,  she  never  had  been  stranded  on  the  rocks  of  Dia.  Remem- 
ber that." 

But  she  did  not  heed  me;  her  eyes  had  got  in  them  a  far-away  gaze,  and  her 
young  face  grew  resolute  and  heroic. 

"  If  I  had  the  clew  and  the  sword,"  she  said,  softly,  "  I  would  guide  him 
through  the  maze  of  doubt,  and  I  would  kill  the  snakes  about  his  feet." 

I  bade  her  good-night.  She  had  no  more  than  ever  any  thoughts  of  human 
love;  he  was  to  her  Apollo  Soranus;  that  was  all.  What  else  but  harm  could  I 
have  done  by  shaking  her  awake  and  bidding  her  beware  ?  This  might  be 
only  a  dream  the  more, — and  so  fade. 

"  If  only  he  would  go  away  !  "  I  said  to  Pales  and  the  faun  in  the  fountain. 

But  it  was  the  cool  crisp  beginning  of  winter,  with  all  the  shades  of  purple 
on  the  hills,  where  the  grasses  and  flowers  had  died,  and  the  virgin  snow  upon 
Soracte,  and  the  cyclamen  in  the  hollows  where  the  buried  cities  lay;  and  in 
winter  and  spring  Hilarion  loved  Rome,  even  if  he  had  ceased  to  love  his 
duchess  with  the  broad  imperial  eyes, — ceased  such  love  as  alone  he  knew, 
worshipping  the  false  gods  of  Apate  and  Philotes. 

"  Does  she  hate  me  ? "  said  he,  that  day,  with  a  smile  in  his  calm  blue  eyes, 
— eyes  that  had  so  much  light  in  them,  and  so  little  warmth. 

"  No.  She  is  only  sorry  for  you,"  I  said,  bluntly;  "sorry  that  you  have 
the  pain  of  doubt,  and  the  meanness  of  it;  nay,  she  did  not  say  that  last  word, 
— that  is  mine.  Do  you  understand  a  great  soul,  great  writer  that  you  are,  and 
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vivisector  of  men  and  of  women  ?  There  is  not  very  often  one  in  this  world, 
but  there  is  one  up  yonder  where  that  lamp  burns  under  my  Hermes." 

Hilarion  was  silent. 

One  might  also  have  said  he  was  ashamed. 

He  bade  me  good-night  gently,  and  did  not  go  up  towards  the  bridge.  He 
would  take  rough  words  with  sweet  temper,  and  own  a  truth  that  went  against 
himself;  these  were  among  those  gracious  things  with  which  Nature  had  made 
him,  and  which  the  world  and  its  adulation  and  his  own  contemptuous  temper 
had  not  uprooted. 

"  If  only  he  would  but  go  away  ! "  I  said  to  Pales  and  the  faun  in  the 
fountain. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"  MY  son,"  said  his  mother  to  Maryx,  one  day,  in  the  twilight,  "  is  not  the 
girl  changed  ?  She  comes  so  little  to  me.  And  why  do  you  never  read  to  her 
in  the  evening-time,  as  last  winter  you  did  ?  I  did  not  understand  the  words, 
but  it  had  a  fine  sound;  I  liked  to  listen  to  it." 

"She  is  a  year  older,"  said  Maryx;  "and  do  the  same  things  ever  please 
long  ? " 

"  Fools, — no.  But  she  is  not  foolish;  she  cannot  be  fickle,  I  think.  Do 
you  ask  her  to  come  ?  " 

"She  does  as  she  likes  best.     She  knows  that  she  is  always  welcome." 

"  And  what  does  she  do  instead  ?  " 

"She  sits  at  home,  in  her  room,  and  studies." 

The  old  woman  spun  on  at  her  wheel:  she  was  remembering  the  days  of 
her  youth. 

"  Is  there  no  one  there,"  she  said,  sharply.  "  Is  there  a  youth, — a  student  ? 
any  one  young  as  she  is  ?  " 

"  No;  that  I  know  of.     No." 

"  There  must  be  some  one,  or  else Germain,  you  are  a  great  man,  and 

wise,  and  go  your  own  ways;  but  maybe  you  turn  your  back  on  happiness. 
I  have  heard  that  wise  people  often  do  that.  They  look  up  so  at  the  sun  and 
the  stars  that  they  set  their  foot  on  the  lark  that  would  have  sung  to  them 
and  woke  them  brightly  in  the  morning, — and  kill  it.  Are  you  like  that,  my 
son  ? " 

He  changed  color. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  this,"  said  his  mother,  ceasing  to  spin,  and  looking  up  at  him 
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in  the  firelight.  "  Why  do  you  let  the  girl  escape  you  ?  Why  do  you  not 
marry  her?" 

His  proud  brows  bent  together  and  grew  warm. 

"  Why  say  such  things  to  me?     Do  you  think " 

"  Yes.  I  think  that  you  have  some  love  for  her.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know 
it; — very  well." 

Maryx  was  silent,  communing  with  his  own  heart. 

"  If  I  did,"  he  said,  slowly  and  sadly,  at  length,  neither  denying  nor  affirm- 
ing, "  that  would  not  be  enough.  She  has  no  thought  of  me, — no  thought  at 
all,  except  as  her  master." 

"  That  you  cannot  tell,"  said  his  mother,  simply.  "  The  heart  of  a  girl, — 
that  is  as  a  rose  still  shut  up:  if  it  be  too  much  frozen  it  never  opens  at  all. 
Look  you,  Germain,  you  have  been  so  busied  with  your  marble  women,  and 
those  vile  living  things  that  bare  themselves  before  you,  that  you  have  not 
thought,  perhaps;  but  I  remember  what  girls  were.  I  was  a  girl  so  long,  long 
ago,  down  there  in  the  old  village,  washing  my  linen  in  the  brook,  and  seeing 
your  father  come  through  the  colza  and  the  rose-fields.  Oh,  yes  !  I  can 
remember;  and  this  I  can  tell  you:  women  are  poor  things;  they  are  like 
swallows  numbed  in  the  winter;  the  hand  that  warms  them  and  lifts  them  up 
puts  them  in  the  breast  without  trouble.  If  you  would  be  loved  of  a  woman, 
give  her  the  warmth  of  love:  she  will  be  roused,  and  tremble  a  bit,  and  perhaps 
try  to  get  away,  but  she  will  be  like  the  numbed  swallow:  if  you  close  your 
hand  fast  she  is  yours.  Most  women  love  love,  and  not  the  lover.  Take  my 
word  ! " 

Maryx  had  grown  very  pale.     He  smiled  a  little. 

"  For  shame,  mother  !  That  is  what  the  wanton  Pauline  Venus  said  in 
Crispin's  dream  in  Borghese.  And  if  it  be  not  ourselves,  but  only  the  passion, 
that  is  loved,  where  is  the  worth  of  such  love  ? " 

"  Nay,  if  you  begin  to  question,  I  get  stupid.  I  keep  to  the  thing  I  say.  I 
know  what  I  mean.  She  is  asleep.  He  who  wakes  her,  him  will  she  cling  to: 
there  is  an  old  song  that  says  that  in  our  country.  Why  not  be  the  one  ?  She 
has  a  great  heart,  though  it  is  all  shut  up,  and  silent." 

Maryx  made  no  answer. 

"  Why  are  bad  men  the  men  that  women  love  the  most  ? "  muttered  his 
mother  to  the  distaff,  her  mind  plunging  into  a  depth  of  recollection  and 
stirring  it  dully.  "  Only  because  they  are  foremost,  because  they  have  no 
modesty,  because  they  burn  women  up  in  their  fires, — as  the  children  burn  up 
the  locusts  in  summer  nights.  Oh,  I  have  not  forgotten  what  I  used  to  see  and 
to  hear.  Why  let  another  come  up  with  the  lighted  tow,  while  you  stand  by 
and  say  nothing  ? " 

"Because  it  would  be  base  to  say  anything,"  he  answered  her,  suddenly, 
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lifting  his  bent  head  and  with  a  sternness  in  his  voice  that  his  mother  had  never 
heard.  "  Do  you  not  see  ?  she  is  friendless,  and  without  money  or  a  home. 
She  has  a  great  talent, — nay,  a  great  genius;  she  depends  on  me  for  all  the 
means  of  making  her  what  she  may  be,  what  she  will  be,  as  a  true  artist  in  the 
years  to  come;  were  she  to  cease  to  come  to  me  now  it  would  be  impossible  to 
measure  what  her  loss  might  not  be  by  broken  studies  and  unaided  effort.  Do 
you  not  see  ?  She  can  take  everything  from  me  now  with  no  thought,  and  no 
sort  of  shame;  she  can  come  to  me  in  all  her  difficulties  as  a  child  to  a  father:  she 
can  do  here  what  it  is  easy  for  us  to  make  her  believe  is  student's  labor  worthy 
of  its  wage:  it  is  an  innocent  deception;  she  was  so  proud,  one  was  obliged  to 
lead  her  thus  a  little  astray.  Do  you  not  see  ? — if  I  approach  her  as  a  lover,  all 
that  is  over.  She  does  not  care  for  me, — not  in  that  way;  and  how  can  I  seek 
to  know  whether  she  ever  would,  since  if  I  speak  words  of  love  to  her,  and  they 
revolt  her,  she  is  scared  away  from  here,  and  loses  all  guidance  and  all  aid  ? 
Do  you  not  see  ?  I  am  not  free.  Speaking  to  her  as  you  would  have  me,  I 
should  but  seem  a  creditor  demanding  payment.  I  cannot  be  so  mean  as  that. 
Granted  that  she  is  as  the  frost-numbed  swallow  that  you  think  of,  it  is  not  for 
me,  since  I  have  sheltered  her,  to  say,  '  Be  all  my  own,  or  else  I  cast  you  forth; ' 
and  it  would  be  to  say  that,  since  what  woman,  however  young  or  unsuspecting, 
could  remain  under  the  roof  of  a  lover  she  repulsed  ?  Love  is  not  born  from 
benefits,  and  must  not  be  claimed  by  them." 

His  mother  looked  up  at  him,  as  he  spoke,  impetuously  and  almost  fiercely, 
in  the  common  tongue  of  their  native  province. 

"  You  are  a  good  man,  Germain,"  she  said,  humbly,  with  the  tears  in  her 
old  dim  eyes, — "a  better  man  than  your  mother  is  a  woman.  For  if  she  be 
deaf  to  you,  if  she  be  as  a  stone  to  your  greatness  and  your  generosity,  I  would 
say,  let  her  be  cast  forth,  and  come  to  misery  as  she  may,  for  she  will  merit  it. 
Yes,  that  is  what  I  would  say,  and  there  is  no  evil  that  I  would  not  do  to  her; 
the  saints  above  forgive  me  !" 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Maryx,  with  a  sad  smile,  that  broke  through  the  sternness 
and  pain  upon  his  face.  "  That  is  because  you  think  too  well  of  me  and  set 
too  great  a  store  on  me.  It  would  be  very  base  in  us  to  claim  her  merely 
because  we  befriend  her.  The  very  savages  leave  free  their  guests,  once  having 
sheltered  them.  Besides,  she  is  not  as  other  maidens  are;  she  has  a  great 
genius  in  her:  that  at  least  must  be  sacred  to  me  above  all  other  men.  Could 
I  do  wrong  to  her,  I  would  not  do  wrong  to  that.  What  should  I  be  ?  A  high- 
priest  dishonoring  his  own  altar  !  " 

His  mother  was  silent.  Her  lower  and  duller  mind  could  not  attain  the 
nobility  of  his,  but  she  honored  it,  and  did  not  oppose  it.  Only  she  muttered, 
rather  to  herself  than  to  him, — 

"Your  talk  of  what  you  call  genius,  that  I  do  not  understand;  and  if  it 
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bring  hardness  of  heart,  then  it  is  an  accursed  thing  and  abominable;  and  as 
for  making  stone  images, — that  is  not  woman's  work.  She  is  seventeen  years 
old,  and  fair  as  a  flower:  instead  of  shaping  stone,  and  hanging  over  it,  and 
setting  all  her  soul  on  it,  she  should  be  seeing  her  own  eyes  in  a  living  child's 
face  and  feeling  its  little  wet  mouth  at  her  breast.  What  would  she  care  for 
her  marble  things  then  ?  " 

Maryx  stood  by  the  fireplace;  his  face  was  in  shadow;  all  that  his  mother 
had  said  to  him  had  stirred  his  heart  painfully,  and  showed  him  in  naked 
truth  what  he  had  striven  to  put  away  from  him,  and  had  refused  to  dwell 
upon,  even  in  his  innermost  thoughts. 

"Good-night,"  he  said,  at  last,  arousing  from  his  silence.  "I  must  go  to 
the  Vatican.  I  have  promised  Antonelli.  Never  speak  of  this  any  more.  It 
is  useless,  and  it  pains  me." 

"  But  is  it  impossible ? " 

His  face  changed,  and  his  olive  cheek  grew  paler  and  then  warm  again. 

"  I  think  so, — yes.  But  who  knows  ?  Perhaps  some  time, — but  yet — no 
gift  that  was  not  a  free  gift  to  me  would  I  ever  take.  I  could  better  go 
unloved  all  my  life  than  be  offered  a  passionless  pale  mistress,  yielded  from 
gratitude  and  given  up  without  joy  as  the  payment  of  debt.  That  were  a  hell 
indeed  ! " 

Then  he  bent  his  head  to  her  farewell,  and  went  out  to  go  to  the  great 
Cardinal.  His  way  lay  through  the  room  where  Gioja  was  used  to  work. 

There  was  a  single  lamp  burning.  He  paused  and  looked  at  the  Penthe- 
sileia.  The  tears  came  into  his  eyes  for  the  first  time  since  the  day  that, 
starving  and  friendless  and  wretched,  he  had  won  the  Prize  of  Rome  in  his 
youth. 

The  high  desk  was  near,  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  volumes,  and  the  loose 
sheets  of  her  translations  from  them,  and  the  goose-quills  that  she  had  written 
with,  and  the  glass  that  she  had  filled  with  heliotrope  and  myrtle  to  be  near  her 
as  she  wrote. 

He  touched  them  all  with  his  hand  caressingly. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  !  how  safe  you  would  be  with  me  !  "  he  murmured,  half  aloud. 

Then  he  went  out;  but  as  he  went,  the  whiteness  of  a  marble  figure  barred 
his  way. 

A  sickly  sense  of  impatience  passed  over  him  as  he  turned  to  avoid  it  in  his 
passage  to  the  door  and  glanced  upward  at  the  lamp-illumined  face,  which  was 
that  of  the  Apollo  Citharcedus, — the  face  of  Hilarion. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

LITTLE  almond-eyed  Greek  Amphion  came  often,  with  his  flute  in  the 
pocket  of  his  vest,  to  the  house  upon  the  bridge;  and  he  played  to  her,  but 
she  ceased  to  recite  to  him. 

"He  does  not  feel  it;  what  is  the  use?"  she  said.  But  of  his  melodies 
she  was  never  tired,  and  he  was  never  tired  of  playing  them. 

She  would  sit  by  the  embers  of  the  hearth-fire  and  listen  with  half-closed 
eyes.  The  boy  was  no  more  to  her  than  a  chorister  or  a  nightingale;  less,  for 
the  nightingale  she  would  have  ever  imagined  to  be  the  sorrowful  sister  of  Itys. 
and  so  would  have  cherished  it. 

She  grew  dreamier  than  of  old,  she  studied  less,  she  passed  far  fewer  hours 
in  the  studio. 

One  day  Maryx  found  her  with  her  head  resting  on  her  arms  beside  a  plane 
on  which  the  wet  clay  was  spread  out,  awaiting  her  compositions.  When  she 
lifted  her  head,  her  eyes  were  heavy  with  tears. 

"  What  use  is  it  to  create  anything  ? "  she  said,  before  he  could  speak. 
"  He  would  always  think  that  I  did  not  do  it." 

Maryx  turned  away  from  her  without  a  word. 

Then  a  little  later  she  took  up  work  with  eager  energy  and  feverish  ambition, 
for  she  had  become  changeable  and  uncertain, — she,  the  equable,  meditative, 
deep-souled  young  muse  who  had  been  so  indifferent  and  so  serene,  thinking 
that  nothing  mattered  much,  since  there  were  Art  and  Rome. 

As  for  Hilarion,  who  had  dropped  this  poison  of  unrest  into  her  heart,  I 
seldom  saw  him.  I  never  found  him  in  her  room.  Ersilia  told  me  that  he 
went  sometimes  at  noonday  or  at  twilight,  and  no  doubt  it  was  so;  but  for 
some  weeks  I  never  saw  him  there.  I  had  to  be  busy  in  the  days;  for  light 
was  short,  and,  as  the  last  week  of  the  Carnival  drew  near,  all  the  lads  and 
lasses  of  my  quarter  came  to  me  to  be  shod  afresh  for  the  tarantella  and  the 
mask;  and  Pales  had  to  eat,  and  I,  and  there  was  no  longer  that  little  store 
of  money  in  the  cupboard  in  the  wall;  and  when  I  saw  a  bit  of  black-letter 
manuscript,  or  a  rusty  gem,  or  a  fragment  of  old  marble  turned  up  from 
under  the  shore,  I  had  to  look  the  other  way,  and  could  not  even  think  of 
them. 

One  day  when  I  was  there  Maryx  found  her  thus  sitting  beside  her 
untouched  works,  with  one  hand  buried  in  the  clusters  of  her  hair,  and  her 
face  hung  in  a  very  ecstasy  of  adoration  over  the  open  pages  of  a  volume.  It 
was  the  volume  which  contained  the  poem  of  Sospitra. 

Maryx  went  and  looked  over  her  shoulder,  and  read  also,  she  not  hearing 
or  perceiving  him.  I  had  come  to  accompany  her  homeward  over  the  bridge; 
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for  it  was  near  six  of  the  evening,  and  the  vespers  were  being  said  and  sung  in 
all  the  million  churches  of  our  Rome. 

His  face  grew  dark  as  he  read.  He  touched  her,  and  she  looked  up.  Her 
eyes  had  a  soft  moisture  in  them,  languid  and  lovely,  and  her  cheeks  were 
flushed. 

"  You  have  forsaken  Homer  !  "  he  said,  abruptly.  "  He  is  the  finer  teacher. 
Go  back  to  him." 

She  was  silent.     She  seemed  still  in  a  dream. 

Maryx  shut  the  volume  of  the  Sospitra  with  a  gesture  as  though  he  had 
touched  some  noxious  fruit. 

"  Those  verses  that  you  wander  in,"  he  said,  roughly,  "  are  like  our  Roman 
woods  in  midsummer, — glades  of  flowering  luxuriance,  whose  soil  is  vile  from 
putrefaction,  and  whose  sunset  glories  are  fever  and  delirium  and  death.  Come 
out  from  them,  and  walk  as  you  used  to  love  to  walk  in  the  old  Homeric  temples, 
where  you  learn  the  excellence  of  strength  and  patience  and  the  mysteries  of 
gods.  You  waste  your  words  and  you  misuse  your  gifts,  hanging  on  that  per- 
suasive sorcery  of  words  that  has  no  single  good  or  great  thing  that  it  can  tell 
you  of,  but  only  stories  of  fever  and  decay." 

She  seemed  to  awaken  from  her  dream  and  listen  to  him  with  an  effort. 
She  took  the  volume  tenderly  from  where  he  had  pushed  it. 

"You  are  unjust,"  she  said;  "and  I  think  you  do  not  understand." 

Then  I  saw  that  she  flushed  hotly  again,  and  I  thought  to  myself  that,  alas  ! 
alas  !  she  had  begun  to  understand  only  too  well  the  lessons  of  that  fatal  book, 
— fatal  and  fateful  as  Francesca's. 

The  face  of  her  master  flushed  hotly. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  unjust,"  he  said,  abruptly.  "  But  I  think  not.  I  would  say 
to  him  what  I  say  to  you.  He  is  no  poet. 

"  He  is  a  singer  of  songs,  and  his  heart  is  cold,  and  his  passion  is  vileness, 
and  his  life  knows  neither  sorrow  nor  shame.  When  he  sings  to  them,  men 
and  women  listen,  and  their  ears  are  lulled,  but  their  souls  are  withered,  and 
they  go  away  faint  and  full  of  fever.  He  is  your  Apollo  Soranus:  he  has  the 
lyre,  indeed,  in  his  hands,  but  the  snakes  are  about  his  feet.  Why  will  you 
listen  ?" 

His  eyes  grew  wistful  and  full  of  entreaty;  his  voice  lost  its  furious  scorn, 
and  had  in  it  a  pathetic  pleading.  She  did  not  speak,  but  she  held  the  volume 
to  her,  and  her  face  did  not  lose  its  resolute  coldness. 

The  silence  of  her  stung  him  into  sharper  pain  and  more  bitter  earnestness. 

"  You  have  loved  art.  Is  it  art  only  to  see  the  canker  in  the  rose,  the 
worm  in  the  fruit,  the  cancer  in  the  breast,  and  let  all  freshness  and  all  loveli- 
ness go  by  uncounted  ?  Would  you  go  to  the  pestilence  ward  to  model  your 
Hebe,  to  the  ulcered  beggar  to  mold  your  Herakles  ?  Yet  that  is  what  he 
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does.  Art,  if  it  be  anything,  is  the  perpetual  uplifting  of  what  is  beautiful  in 
the  sight  of  the  multitudes, — the  perpetual  adoration  of  that  loveliness,  material 
and  moral,  which  men  in  the  haste  and  the  greed  of  their  lives  are  everlastingly 
forgetting:  unless  it  be  that,  it  is  empty  and  useless  as  a  child's  reed-pipe 
when  the  reed  is  snapped  and  the  child's  breath  spent.  Genius  is  obligation. 
Will  you  be  faithless  to  that  great  canon  ?  The  writings  of  Hilarion  will  poison 
your  genius,  for  they  will  embitter  it  with  doubt  and  corrupt  it  with  evil  teaching. 
Bid  him  come  here,  and  I  will  say  the  same  to  him.  I  will  not  say  that  as  your 
master  I  forbid,  but  I  do  say,  as  your  friend,  I  beseech  you  to  resist  his 
influence." 

"You  are  unjust,"  she  said,  simply,  again;  and  her  face  did  not  change, 
and  she  turned  to  move  away,  her  hands  still  clasping  the  book.  She  was  cold 
to  the  eager  and  ardent  supplication  of  his  ga'ze  and  his  voice;  for  indeed 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  cold  as  is  a  woman  who  loves  to  all  things  outside 
her  love;  and  this  love  was  in  her  then,  though  we  knew  it  not. 

Something  in  that  indifferent  and  tranquil  resolution  fell  on  the  heart  of 
Maryx  as.  ice  falls  on  fire.  The  blood  burned  in  his  face,  and  his  eyes  lit  with 
an  ungovernable  rage.  .With  a  sudden  and  uncontrollable  gesture,  he  caught 
the  book  from  her  hands,  and  with  an  oath  he  dashed  the  volume  to  the  ground. 
His  face  was  dark  with  furious  scorn. 

"  Do  you  call  him  a  poet  because  he  has  the  trick  of  a  sonorous  cadence 
and  of  words  that  fall  with  the  measure  of  music,  so  that  youths  and  maidens 
recite  them  for  the  vain  charm  of  their  mere  empty  sound  ?  It  is  a  lie  !  it  is 
a  blasphemy  !  A  poet  !  A  poet  suffers  for  the  meanest  thing  that  lives;  the 
feeblest  creature  dead  in  the  dust  is  pain  to  him;  his  joy  and  his  sorrow  alike 
outweigh  tenfold  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  men;  he  looks  on  the  world  as 
Christ  looked  on  Jerusalem,  and  weeps;  he  loves,  and  all  heaven  and  all  hell 
are  in  his  love;  he  is  faithful  unto  death,  because  fidelity  alone  can  give  to  love 
the  grandeur  and  the  promise  of  eternity;  he  is  like  the  martyrs  of  the  Church 
who  lay  upon  the  wheel  with  their  limbs  racked,  yet  held  the  roses  of  Paradise 
in  their  hands  and  heard  the  angels  in  the  air.  That  is  a  poet:  that  is  what 
Dante  was,  and  Shelley,  and  Milton,  and  Petrarca.  This  a  poet  ?  This  singer 
of  the  senses,  whose  sole  lament  is  that  the  appetites  of  the  body  are  too  so'on 
exhausted;  this  languid  and  curious  analyst,  who  rends  the  soul  aside  with 
merciless  cruelty,  and  puts  away  the  quivering  nerves  with  cold  indifference, 
once  he  has  seen  their  secrets!  This  a  poet?  Then  so  was  Nero  harping! 
Accursed  be  the  book  and  all  the  polished  vileness  that  his  verses  ever  palmed 
off  on  men  by  their  mere  tricks  of  sound.  This  a  poet  !  As  soon  are  the  swine 
that  rout  the  garbage  the  lions  of  the  Apocalypse  by  the  throne  of  God  !  " 

The  passionate  eloquence  natural  to  him  shook  him  now  as  an  oak-tree  is 
shaken  by  a  storm.  The  scorn  and  the  hate  that  were  in  him  poured  forth 
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their  fury  on  the  printed  thing  as  on  an  emblem  and  offspring  of  the  man  by 
whom  it  had  been  begotten.  He  thought  that  it  was  the  false  genius  which  he 
cursed:  in  truth  it  was  the  faithless  passion  that  he  foreboded. 

Gioja  listened,  and  her  young  face  grew  stern  as  that  of  the  Athene 
Promachos:  the  lines  of  her  mouth  curved  with  a  silent  severity  of  pain  and 
wrath.  She  took  the  book  up  from  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  held  it  with 
clasped  hands  to  her  bosom. 

"  You  are  unjust,"  she  said,  simply,  and  said  no  more. 

Maryx  stood  silent  and  breathless,  like  a  man  exhausted  from  some  bodily 
conflict.  His  breast  heaved,  and  his  face  grew  very  pale. 

"I  was  too  violent;  I  insulted  you.  Forgive  me,"  he  muttered  very  low. 
"  My  dear, — I  forgot  myself:  will  you  put  your  hand  in  mine,  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  look  that  was  almost  cruel,  so  unforgiving  and  so 
unresponsive  as  it  was. 

"You  are  my  master,  and  have  been  my  friend;  otherwise — "  she  said, 
slowly,  and  held  out  her  hand  slowly,  as  she  paused. 

But  he  motioned  her  from  him  with  an  irrepressible  gesture  of  passionate 
pain. 

"  If  only  so,  better  never  ! "  he  said,  hoarsely.  "  Leave  me  unpardoned, 
then.  I  claim  no  debts  by  force." 

And  he  turned  and  went  out  of  the  chamber,  and  I  heard  his  swift,  firm 
steps  echoing  over  the  marble  pavement  of  the  atrium,  and  passing  into  the 
gardens  that  lay  without. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear  !  What  have  you  done  ?  how  could  you  wound  him 
so  ?"  I  moaned  to  her,  feeling  the  arrow  of  her  hardness  in  my  heart.  There 
was  a  great  pain  in  her  own  eyes,  as  she  turned  them  on  me;  they  had  a  dreamy 
look  too,  as  of  one  seeing  afar  off  some  sweet  vision. 

"  I  am  sorry,  but  I  could  do  no  less, — not  to  be  faithful,"  she  said,  softly 
and  very  low.  Then  she  also  went  away,  holding  her  book,  and  left  me 
sorrowful  and  afraid. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

THE  days  of  joyous,  foolish  mumming  came, — the  Carnival  mumming  that 
as  a  boy  I  had  loved  so  well,  and  that,  ever  since  I  had  come  and  stitched 
under  my  Apollo  and  Crispin,  I  had  never  been  loath  to  meddle  and  mix  in, 
going  mad  with  my  lit  taper,  like  the  rest,  and  my  whistle  of  the  Befana,  and 
all  the  salt  and  sport  of  a  war  of  wits  such  as  old  Rome  has  always  heard  in 
midwinter  since  the  seven  nights  of  the  Saturnalia. 
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Dear  Lord  !  to  think  that  twice  a  thousand  years  ago  and  more,  along  these 
banks  of  Tiber,  and  down  in  the  Velabrum,  and  up  the  Sacred  Way,  men  and 
women  and  children  were  leaping,  and  dancing,  and  shouting,  and  electing  their 
festal  king,  and  exchanging  their  new-year  gifts  of  wax  candles  and  little  clay 
figures,  and  that  nowadays  we  are  doing  just  the  same  thing  in  the  same  season, 
in  the  same  places,  only  with  all  the  real  faunic  joyfulness  gone  out  of  it  with 
the  old  slain  Saturn,  and  a  great  deal  of  empty  and  luxurious  show  come  in 
instead  !  It  makes  one  sad,  mankind  looks  such  a  fool. 

Better  be  Heine's  fool  on  the  sea-shore,  who  asks  the  winds  their  "  where- 
fore "  and  their  "  whence."  You  remember  Heine's  poem — that  one  in  the 
"  North  Sea  "  series — that  speaks  of  the  man  by  the  shore,  and  asks,  What  is 
man,  and  what  shall  become  of  him,  and  who  lives  on  high  in  the  stars  ?  and 
tells  how  the  waves  keep  on  murmuring,  and  the  winds  rising,  the  clouds 
scudding  before  the  breeze,  and  the  planets  shining  so  cold  and  so  far,  and 
how  on  the  shore  a  fool  waits  for  an  answer,  and  waits  in  vain.  It  is  a  terrible 
poem,  and  terrible  because  it  is  true. 

Every  one  of  us  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  endless  sea  that  is  Time  and  is 
Death;  and  all  the  blind,  beautiful,  mute,  majestic  forces  of  creation  move 
around  us,  and  yet  tell  us  nothing. 

It  is  wonderful  that,  with  that  awful  mystery  always  about  us,  we  can  go 
on  on  our  little  lives  as  cheerfully  as  we  do;  that  on  the  edge  of  that  mystical 
shore  we  yet  can  think  so  much  about  the  crab  in  the  lobster-pot,  the  eel  in 
the  sand,  the  sail  in  the  distance,  the  child's  face  at  home. 

Well,  no  doubt  it  is  heaven's  mercy  that  we  can  do  so:  it  saves  from 
madness  such  thinking  souls  as  are  among  us. 

Now,  as  for  our  Carnival,  foolish  no  doubt  it  is,  and  strange,  that  for  five- 
and-twenty  hundred  years  souls  that  all  that  time  have  held  themselves 
immortal  should  have  liked  such  pranking  and  parading  and  fooling  and 
fussing.  But,  all  the  same,  Carnival  is  pretty,  and  we  Romans  are  perhaps  the 
only  folk  since  the  Milanese  who  know  really  how  to  amuse  ourselves  in  its 
sports. 

Out  of  place,  too,  it  may  be;  yet  Rome  looks  well  in  the  winter's  sun,  with 
all  the  colors  of  the  maskers  shining  on  its  great  staircases  and  its  vast  courts, 
under  the  great  gloomy  walls  overtopped  with  the  orange  and  aloe,  and  in  the 
arched  passage-ways  where  the  lanterns  swing;  when  costumes  by  the  million 
flaunt  their  tinsel  and  satin  at  the  shop-doors  and  in  the  dens  of  the  hucksters, 
and  blow  in  the  breeze  with  all  colors,  and  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  old 
steep  streets  and  the  wide  piazzas  there  are  groups  dancing  and  sporting  and 
the  thrum  of  a  tambourine  to  be  heard. 

One  is  glad  to  get  away  from  it  all  into  the  quiet  of  the  deserted  galleries, 
or  of  the  ilex  avenues  of  the  gardens  and  woods;  but,  all  the  same,  Rome  looks 
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well,  and  would  have  pleased  Commodus  and  Messalina  when  the  riderless 
horses  fly  from  the  Column  of  the  Sun  to  the  Venetian  palace,  and  the  war  of 
the  lighted  tapers  wages  all  down  the  mile  of  the  Corso  under  the  red-and- 
white  balconies;  and  there  are  groups  to  gladden  a  painter's  soul,  if  not  a 
sculptor's,  where  girls  in  their  black  masks  caper  atop  of  a  flight  of  steps  to  the 
sound  of  a  mandoline,  and  through  the  gigantic  gates  of  some  palace  a  band 
of  many-colored  roisterers  rush  into  the  darkness  where  the  fountains  are 
shining  among  the  jagged  leaves  of  the  palms  and  the  cactus. 

All  foolish  sights,  no  doubt,  as  were  the  revels  of  Saturn  long  ago,  yet 
picturesque  and  pretty. 

In  the  high  days  of  Carnival  Gioja  had  never  gone  out  often,  and  never 
even  to  the  studio,  unless  accompanied  by  Maryx  or  myself.  Indeed,  little  of 
the  riot  came  near  the  PonteSisto  in  any  way;  but  still  there  were  always  stray 
groups  of  maskers  twanging  their  guitars  and  thumping  their  tambourines, 
and  the  good  folk  of  the  Via  Giulia  and  thereabouts  were  at  that  time  none 
of  the  quietest  neighbors. 

She  never  could  endure  to  hear  the  sounds  or  see  the  grotesque  dresses: 
the  Rome  of  the  past  to  her  was  never  the  actual  ancient  Rome  of  the  gross 
Saturnian  verses,  of  the  coarse  Ludi  Liberales,  of  the  drunken  Matrons  of  the 
Bona  Dea,  of  the  debased  populace  scrambling  and  scuffling  for  the  fried  meats 
and  the  savory  cakes  of  Domitian. 

The  Rome  of  the  past  was  always  in  her  sight  chaste,  austere,  noble,  self- 
contained,  as  it  was  actually  in  the  earliest  days,  when  a  tuft  of  grass  with 
earth  on  the  roots  was  symbol  of  the  highest  power,  and  the  voice  of  Scipio 
Nasica  was  raised  against  the  erection  of  the  theatre  as  an  emasculating 
spectacle. 

This  was  how  she  always  thought  of  Rome;  and  the  Carnival  crowds  were 
almost  worse  to  her  than  had  been  the  fish-sellers  and  the  barrow-drivers  clam- 
oring round  the  site  of  the  Porticus  Octaviana  on  that  first  summer  noon  which 
had  brought  her  to  the  city.  Once  I  had  tried  to  persuade  her  that  the  Corso 
was  pretty  to  behold,  with  its  motley  crowds  and  draped  balconies,  its  flowers 
and  soldiers,  its  masks  and  dominoes,  its  cars  and  chariots,  its  resounding  music 
and  its  mirthful  faces;  but  she  would  not  hear  of  it. 

"  It  was  the  Flaminian  Way  !  "  she  said  to  me,  in  reproof.  "  There  is  only 
one  kind  of  procession  befits  it, — when  the  ghosts  of  the  legions  come  down  at 
nightfall,  passing  Sulla's  tomb.  Do  you  never  see  them  ?  Oh,  I  can  see  them, 
whenever  you  take  me  there  by  moonlight." 

And  no  doubt  she  could,  as  Martial's  imagination  saw  "  all  Rome  "  waiting 
there  for  Trajan  whilst  Trajan  was  lying  dead. 

No  doubt  she  could,  for  her  young  brain  was  full  of  these  things,  as  other 
maidens'  are  of  lovers'  tales  and  fortune-tellers'  follies. 
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So  she  had  said  all  the  winter  before,  and  she  was  never  changeable,  but  in 
all  things  only  too  steadfast. 

It  was  her  habit  to  go  into  the  beautiful  old  gardens  of  the  Vatican,  or  of 
the  Albani  Villa,  or  any  other  of  the  places  where  the  interest  of  Maryx  secured 
her  free  permission  to  enter,  in  the  noisy  boisterous  days  of  Carnival;  or  to  pass 
those  hours,  when  all  the  world  was  masquerading,  in  the  ilex  avenues  of  the 
Villa  Medici,  whence  you  see  St.  Peter's  through  a  screen  of  ilex-leaves,  and  as 
you  pace  the  cool,  leafy,  dusky  aisles  of  the  clipped  box  and  arching  arbutus, 
seem  to  be  as  far  removed  from  all  the  life  that  is  going  on  under  the  million 
roofs  that  lie  beneath  the  terrace  as  though  Rome  were  a  thousand  leagues 
away  beyond  the  mountains. 

She  had  always  shunned  all  sights  of  the  merry,  motley  life  of  Carnival, 
though  it  is  pretty  enough  seeing  the  little  children  run  through  the  old  courts, 
clad  in  the  old  costumes  of  the  bygone  days,  and  the  devils  and  harlequins  and 
soldiers,  scaramouches  and  crusaders  and  troubadours,  sitting  drinking  in  the 
wine-shops,  or  skipping  with  loud  glee  down  the  pavement  in  the  many  Teniers- 
like  pictures,  all  color  and  stir,  that  every  tavern,  or  bakery,  or  fruit-shop  showed 
at  that  time  through  its  arched  entrance. 

But  she  saw  no  beauty  in  it,  and  it  hurt  her  like  a  discordant  chord  or  a  line 
out  of  drawing.  She  liked  better  to  be  left  alone  on  the  grass  before  the 
Renaissance  house-front  of  the  great  Academy,  orwithin-doors  before  the  casts 
of  the  Braschi  Antinoiis  and  the  Capitoline  Juno,  or  to  pass  the  day  in  the 
Borghese  Palace,  where  Raffaelle's  frescoes  of  Alexander's  Nuptials  are  (how 
pure  and  perfect  are  his  frescoes  !  he  should  never  have  touched  oils),  and 
through  the  window  in  the  passage-way  you  see  the  fountain  upspringing, 
and  through  the  arch  beyond,  the  trees  by  Tiber,  and  know  that  within  the 
other  rooms  close  by  you  are  Titian's  Graces  and  his  Loves,  and  Albano's 
sporting  Seasons,  and  so  many  earlier  painters'  sad  sweet  Saints  and  dying 
Christs,  and  that  beautiful  Presepio  of  Lorenzo  Credi's,  of  which  the  world 
does  not  know  half  enough,  and  that  St.  Cecilia  of  Domenichino's,  which  they 
well  call  a  Sibyl  there. 

Therefore,  she  surprised  me  much  on  one  of  the  latter  days  of  this  Carnival, 
when  I  had  gone  with  her,  as  my  old  habit  was  on  such  roistering  afternoons, 
into  the  little  garden  of  the  Rospiglioso  Casino,  which  is  as  sweet  a  place  per- 
haps as  any  that  we  have:  small  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  have  all  mediaeval  Rome 
shut  in  it,  as  you  go  up  the  winding  stairs,  with  all  their  lichens  and  water-plants 
and  broken  marbles,  into  the  garden  itself,  with  its  smooth  emerald  turf,  and 
spreading  magnolias,  and  broad  fish-ponds,  and  orange-  and  citron-trees,  and 
the  frescoed  building  at  the  end,  where  Guide's  Aurora  floats  in  unchanging 
youth,  and  the  buoyant  Hours  run  before  the  sun. 

Myself,  I  own  I  care  not  very  much  for  that  Aurora:   she  is  no  incarnation 
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of  the  morning,  and  though  she  floats  wonderfully  and  does  truly  seem  to 
move,  yet  is  she  in  no  wise  ethereal  or  suggestive  of  the  dawn  either  of  day  or 
life.  When  he  painted  her,  he  must  have  been  in  love  with  some  lusty  taverner's 
buxom  wife  busked  in  her  holiday  attire. 

But,  whatever  one  may  think  of  the  famed  Aurora,  of  the  loveliness  of  her 
quiet  garden  home,  safe  in  the  shelter  of  the  stately  palace  walls,  there  can  be 
no  question:  the  little  place  is  beautiful,  and  sitting  in  its  solitude  with  the 
brown  magnolia  fruit  falling  on  the  grass,  and  the  blackbirds  pecking  between 
the  primroses,  all  the  courtly  and  superb  pageant  of  the  dead  ages  will  come 
trooping  by  you,  and  you  will  fancy  that  the  boy  Metastasio  is  reciting  strophes 
under  yonder  Spanish  chestnut-tree,  and  cardinals  and  nobles  and  gracious 
ladies  and  pretty  pages  are  all  listening,  leaning  against  the  stone  rail  of  the 
central  water. 

For  this  is  the  especial  charm  and  sorcery  of  Rome,  that,  sitting  idly  in  her 
beautiful  garden-ways,  you  can  turn  over  a  score  of  centuries  and  summon  all 
their  pomp  and  pain  before  you,  as  easily  as  little  children  can  turn  over  the 
pages  of  a  colored  picture-book  until  their  eyes  are  dazzled. 

Gioja,  I  say,  startled  me  as  we  strolled  there  this  latest  day  of  February 
while  all  the  city  was  alive  with  maskers,  for  abruptly,  with  her  face  quite  pale, 
and  a  look  as  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  turned  to  me  and  asked  me  to  take  her 
to  see  the  mumming  of  the  streets.  We  had  only  been  a  few  minutes  in  the 
garden,  and  were  intending  to  go  on  and  see  the  sun  set  from  beside  the  ruins 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  in  the  Colonna  gardens,  with  the  pretty  pigeons 
strutting  to  and  fro,  and  the  mass  of  the  Capitol  looming  beyond  the  cypresses 
and  the  pine  boughs  on  that  sunniest  terrace,  and  the  grand  old  war-worn  tower 
of  Santa  Caterina  lifting  itself  above  the  leaves,  and  far  down  beneath  the 
ripple  of  all  the  falling  water,  and  the  glow  of  the  scattered  gold  of  the  orange- 
trees. 

Hence  I  was  more  amazed  than  by  anything  that  could  have  happened, 
when,  before  the  first  great  opening  day  of  Carnival,  she  said  to  me, — 

"Take  me  to  see  it;  take  me  somewhere  where  I  shall  not  be  seen  myself. 
You  can  do  that  ?  Say  nothing  to  Maryx." 

I  was  speechless  with  surprise,  but  then,  reflecting,  was  rejoiced  that  any- 
thing like  a  girl's  natural  interest  in  merry,  foolish  things  was  waking  in  her. 

It  was  .not  very  easy  for  me  to  do;  for  every  hole  and  corner  of  the  Corso 
is  of  money's  worth  on  those  days;  but  I  had  many  friends,  and  among  them 
one  good  soul,  an  old  apothecary  and  herb-seller,  who  had  a  little  old  dark 
nook  of  a  shop  projecting  into  the  Corso  and  looking  straight  up  it  into  the 
great  square  where  once  senators  and  patrician  women  were  burned  at  the 
stake  to  light  the  chariot  of  Nero,  and  up  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  upon  the  left 
where  once  Caesar  and  Pompey  were  feasted  in  the  Hall  of  Apollo. 
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The  apothecary  had  once  told  me  he  would  let  me  have  one  of  his  dusky, 
small,  cabin-like  windows,  that  were  wedged  in  above  a  great  noble's  scutcheon 
and  that  of  a  quattro-cento  portico. 

So  there  I  took  her  before  the  festival  had  fairly  begun,  and  there  she  could 
sit  unseen  behind  the  Pesaro  gallipots  and  the  big  Faenza  jars  of  sweet  and 
bitter  waters,  such  as  might  very  well  in  the  old  times  have  held  choice  poisons 
for  pious  cardinals'  blessings  or  the  salving  of  impatient  heirs. 

No  one  could  see  her,  for  the  rich  purple  and  Turkish  stuffs  of  the  carpets 
draping  the  balcony  of  the  noble's  portico,  next  door,  completely  screened  her 
from  the  view  of  any  one. 

What  did  she  want  to  see  ?  Her  face  was  pale,  her  eyes  were  intent:  it  was 
not  the  face  of  a  girl  come  for  the  first  time  to  a  merry  spectacle. 

My  lean  and  learned  old  friend,  who  was  like  a  leech  of  Moliere  or  Goldoni, 
looked  at  her  gravely. 

"  My  dear,  you  look  as  if  you  came  to  some  sad  night.  Well,  perhaps  it  is 
one,  when  one  thinks  that  once  the  Scipii  and  the  Antonines  were  applauded 
here." 

But  even  the  allusion  did  not  move  her:  she  sat  silent  and  abstracted,  her 
beautiful  eyes  watching — for  something — like  a  straining  antelope's,  up  and 
down  the  slowly-filling  Corso. 

Music  began  to  sound,  clarions  to  blow,  gay  colors  to  mingle  together  on 
pretty,  foolish  figures;  all  the  swift  shrillness  of  the  Roman  clamor  began  to 
rise,  and  the  poor  fluttering  birds  tied  to  the  nosegays  to  be  tossed  from 
pavement  to  casement,  and  then  back  again, — for  who  should  care  for  their 
sufferings  here,  poor  little  simple  dwellers  on  the  sweet  honeysuckle  and  acan- 
thus thickets  of  the  wide  Campagna, — here,  where  Zenobia,  and  Vercingetorix, 
and  so  many  other  noble  souls,  had  been  dragged  before  them,  bound  and 
captive,  in  the  conqueror's  wake  ? 

Gioja  sat  intent  and  silent,  leaning  her  chin  upon  her  hands,  her  arms  upon 
the  stone  sill  of  the  little  window.  The  apothecary  and  I,  old  men  and  content 
to  be  silent,  stood  behind  her,  thinking  of  mirthful  Carnivals  of  our  youth,  when 
to  pelt  foes  and  friends,  and  to  toss  the  bladders,  and  to  catch  the  flowers  and 
sweetmeats,  and  to  dance  to  the  twang  of  our  viols,  clad  in  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.,  was  the  finest  sport  of  all  the  jocund  year. 

An  hour  and  more  went  by,  till  the  winding  street  was  as  fully  crowded 
with  trampling  horses  and  jostling  throngs  as  ever  it  had  been  on  a  day  of  the 
triumph  of  the  armies  returned  from  Asia  or  from  Africa  under  Scipio  or  Sulla. 

She  still  watched,  quite  motionless.  At  last  I  saw  a  sudden  color  in  her 
face,  a  sudden  lightening  under  the  drooped  lids  of  her  attentive  eyes. 

It  was  the  day  when  the  great  equipages  of  the  princes  and  the  nobility 
came  forth,  gilded  and  glorious  under  a  rain  of  flowers. 
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I  looked  down  into  the  street.  There  was  a  very  grand  carriage  just 
beneath,  nearly  smothered  in  camellias,  red  and  white.  Lying  back  in  it  under 
that  foam  of  camellia-blossoms  were  Hilarion  and  the  Duchess  Sovrana; 
standing  up  before  them  in  fanciful  disguise  was  the  boy  Amphion.  I  fancied 
he  looked  sullen. 

Gioja  watched  them,  the  color  burning  deeper  and  deeper  in  her  face,  then 
fading  away  utterly:  she  did  not  move  or  speak.  The  carriage  stood  still  a 
little  while,  under  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  and  then  moved  slowly  onwards 
towards  Nero's  hill. 

Amphion  had  looked  up:  he  alone  had  found  out  her  face,  hidden  in  the 
little  dark  window  under  the  carvings  and  the  stuffs. 

He  kissed  a  cluster  of  camellias  and  threw  it  up  to  her:  it  fell  short  and 
was  trodden  down  under  the  many  hurrying  feet. 

The  carriage  passed  on.  Gioja  did  not  move:  she  had  become  white  as 
the  marble  in  which  her  Nausicaa  likeness  had  been  wrought. 

I  understood  now  why  she  had  asked  to  be  brought  here. 

No  doubt  Amphion  had  told  her,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  playing 
his  part  in  the  pageant  with  an  angry  and  reluctant  grace.  She  never  stirred; 
she  might  have  been  deaf,  for  anything  that  she  appeared  to  hear  of  the*  gay 
vociferous  tumult;  and  when  I  looked  at  her  more  narrowly  I  saw  the  lids  were 
closed  over  the  eyes  that  still  seemed  to  watch  the  street. 

She  sat  there  throughout  the  afternoon,  the  carriage  passing  thrice. 
Amphion  threw  no  more  flowers;  Hilarion  never  lifted  his  gaze  ta  the  little 
cabin-like  window  behind  the  great  escutcheon;  he  was  smiling  and  murmuring 
indolently  in  his  companion's  ear,  and  casting  camellias  at  the  many  women 
that  he  knew. 

When  the  sunset  began  to  burn  red  behind  the  trees  of  Lucullus's  gardens, 
she  left  the  window  with  a  sudden  gesture,  like  one  waking  cold  and  numb 
from  a  bad  dream. 

"  Can  we  go  home  by  some  by-street  ?     I  am  tired." 

It  was  difficult,  but  out  of  the  back  door  of  the  apothecary's  little  dwelling 
we  got  into  an  open  court  or  yard,  thence  by  a  turning  into  the  Via  di  Ripetta, 
and  so  to  the  quay  of  Ripetta,  where  my  friend  the  ferryman  was  drifting 
quietly  in  his  ark-like  covered  boat,  as  though  there  were  no  mad  world  astir 
within  a  rod  of  him. 

Here  it  was  quite  dusk;  winter  mists  hung  on  the  river;  on  the  opposite 
bank  the  alders  were  blowing  in  a  chill  wind;  oxen  were  dragging  timber;  some 
peasants  were  going  on  their  way  to  the  fields  of  Sant'  Angelo,  where  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  senate  hailed  Cincinnatus,  "  May  it  be  well  with  the  Republic 
and  with  you  !  " 

"  Let  us  go  for  a  walk:  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  had  one,"  she  said,  fever- 
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ishly,  and  her  voice  had  a  changed  sound  in  it.     "  Let  us  go  out  there  into  the 
country." 

"  But  it  is  so  cold,  and  nearly  dark " 

"What  does  that  matter?"  she  said, — for  her,  almost  irritatedly;  for 
I  had  always  seen  in  her  a  perfect  sweetness  and  evenness  of  temper,  not 
only  in  large  things  (where  it  is  easy),  but  in  small  ones,  which  is  far  more 
difficult. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  always  giving  in  to  her.  My  old  friend,  the  Charon 
of  Ripetta,  nothing  loath,  took  us  over  the  silent,  dreary,  misty  water,  and  we 
were  soon  on  the  other  bank,  walking  against  the  bitter  wind,  then  tossing  the 
leafless  trees,  and  through  the  wet  meadows  of  what  used  to  be  the  old  Navalia, 
where  the  galleys  that  took  Rome  out  on  the  high  seas  to  her  conquests  used 
to  be  laid  up  high  and  dry  among  the  rushes  and  the  yellow  moly. 

She  did  not  speak;  she  walked  straight  on,  with  that  swift,  fleet,  elastic 
walk  which  Maryx  was  wont  to  say  was  worthy  of  Atalanta. 

It  was  very  still  and  ghostly  there;  the  damp  curled  up  like  smoke;  the 
enormous  masses  of  the  Vatican  and  of  Sant'  Angelo  loomed  dully  through 
the  partial  darkness;  in  the  grass  of  these  flat  meadows,  once  the  Circus  of 
Nero,  frogs  and  night-jars  hooted;  in  the  leaden  dampness  and  chilliness  one 
seemed  to  see  the  Christian  virgins  slain  after  passing  through  worse  than 
death,  as  Pasiphae,  as  Dirce,  as  Amyone;  one  seemed  to  see  the  Mercury 
coming  and  touching  each  naked  corpse  with  his  red-hot  caduceus  to  test  if 
any  lingering  life  might  yet  make  torture  sweet,  and,  finding  any,  calling  the 
masked  slaves  to  drag  the  bodies  out  by  their  feet  and  end  them  with  a  mallet, 
Nero  and  the  pretty  painted  dames  smiling  all  the  while. 

"  Let'  us  go  back,"  I  said  to  her.  "This  place  is  miserable  at  night;  one 
seems  to  see  ghostly  things;  all  this  earth  was  soaked  through  and  through  with 
blood.  Come  away." 

But  she  did  not  seem  to  hear:  she  was  moving  through  the  wet  rank  grass 
with  her  head  bare  to  the  wind. 

"  Is  she  a  good  woman  or  a  bad  ? "  she  asked,  suddenly. 

"  What  woman,  my  dear  ? "  Here  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  one  could  only 
think  of  Poppea,  poor,  pretty,  frail,  imperial  Poppea,  who  died  by  a  kick  like 
a  street  dog. 

"The  one  with  him,"  she  said,  simply. 

"  Oh  ! — good  ?  bad  ?   those  words  are  strong.     Most  men,  and  women  too,  j 
are  best  described  by  neither:  they  fall  betwixt  the  two.     We  are  not  in  Nero's 
times,  when  there  was  Nero,  yet  there  was  Paul  also.     Let  us  turn  back:  the 
night  is  very  cold." 

"  Is  she  good  or  bad  ?  "  she  said,  with  her  usual  insistance. 

"A  great  dame;  a  faithless  wife;  a  princess  and  a  jade;  a  common  type 
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of  that  world  of  theirs;  not  worth  your  thought;  you  are  far  off  in  higher 
air " 

"  A  bad  woman,  then  ? " 

"  My  dear,  in  their  world  they  do  not  use  these  words.  Were  she  a  taverner's 
or  carpenter's  wife  she  would  be  called  bad,  no  doubt,  and  her  husband  would 
use  sharp  steel,  if  only  to  be  no  more  the  laughing-stock  of  neighbors.  But 
they  have  other  logic  in  that  greater  world.  With  us  a  jade  is  a  jade;  but 
there  their  reasonings  are  more  complex,  as  befits  more  cultivated  folk.  Why 
talk  of  any  such  matters  ?  You  do  not  understand  the  thing  that  a  bad  woman 
is,  or  high  or  low." 

"  Yes,  I  understand.     But  why  do  men  love  them  ?  " 

"  Ah  !     Let  us  call  up  the  shades  of  the  Antonines,  and  question  them." 

She  was  silent. 

"They  do  not  always  love,"  I  added.  "Sometimes  they  hate;  but  that 
holds  them  just  as  well,  or  even  better:  men  are  made  so.  As  for  why,  ask 
Hermes,  or,  as  Christians  say,  the  devil." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  walked  on  through  the  wet  fields  where  Cincinnatus 
had  left  the  plough  to  serve  his  city,  only  that  in  a  few  hundred  years  Caligula 
and  Caracalla  might  come  after  him  and  be  masters  of  the  world.  Oh,  grim 
derision  that  callest  thyself  History !  Pondering  on  the  bitterness  of  thy 
innumerable  ironies,  thy  endless  chronicle  of  failures,  the  bravest  and  the 
humblest  soul  might  almost  "  curse  God  and  die." 

The  pains  that  men  have  been  at  to  make  mankind  most  miserable  !  and 
the  little  that  heroism  or  virtue  ever  has  been  able  to  do  to  make  them  happy  ! 

"  Why  speak  of  love  at  all,  then  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  low  voice  that  had  scorn 
in  it.  "  Love  is  not  born  so." 

"  My  dear,  of  love  there  is  very  little  in  the  world.  There  are  many  things 
that  take  its  likeness:  fierce  unstable  passions  and  poor  egotisms  of  all  sorts, 
vanities  too,  and  many  other  follies, — Apate  and  Philotes  in  a  thousand  mas- 
querading characters  that  gain  great  Love  discredit.  The  loves  of  men,  and 
women  too,  my  dear,  are  hardly  better  very  often  than  Minos's  love  for  Skylla: 
you  remember  how  he  threw  her  down  from  the  stern  of  his  vessel  when  he 
had  made  the  use  of  her  he  wished  and  she  had  cut  the  curls  of  Nisias.  A 
great  love  does  not  of  necessity  imply  a  great  intelligence,  but  it  must  spring 
out  of  a  great  nature,  that  is  certain;  and  where  the  heart  has  spent  itself  in 
much  base  petty  commerce,  it  has  no  deep  treasury  of  gold  on  which  to  draw: 
it  is  bankrupt  from  its  very  overtrading.  A  noble  passion  is  very  rare,  believe 
me, — as  rare  as  any  other  very  noble  thing." 

"  Yes,  I  can  believe  that." 

Her  voice  sounded  tired  and  feebler  than  usual,  and  her  steps  grew  slower. 

"  Yet  Sospitra  was  happier,"  she  added,  "  dying  and   having  known   love, 
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than  living  loveless  with  all  the  knowledge  that  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  and 
air  could  bring  to  her." 

The  accursed  poem  had  sunk  into  her  mind  with  that  force  which  came 
from  the  great  truth  that  it  embodied. 

"  Sospitra  is  a  mere  fancy  and  figure,"  I  said  to  her,  "  and  he  who  wrote  it 
made  the  world  weep  with  it,  no  doubt,  but  never  spared  a  woman  for  its  sake. 
He  is  like  Phineus,  whom  Poseidon  punished:  he  has  the  high  gifts  of  prophecy 
and  of  golden  wisdom,  but  two  harpies  are  always  with  him  that  breathe  on  the 
sweetest  and  simplest  food  and  taint  it  when  he  touches  it.  His  harpies  are 
Satiety  and  Disbelief." 

"  The  fresh  winds  drove  the  harpies  away,"  she  said,  softly, — "  drove  them 
away  forever  into  their  caverns  in  Krete." 

"  Because  Phineus  prayed  for  the  winds  and  the  Argonauts.  Hilarion  does 
not  pray;  to  him  his  harpies  are  welcome." 

She  made  me  no  reply;  I  heard  her  sigh;  she  walked  on  against  the  wind, 
baring-  her  head  to  it  with  a  sort  of  eagerness  and  letting  it  blow  in  among 
her  hair. 

You  may  walk  thence  straight  on  between  the  hedges  and  the  fields  until 
the  road  begins  to  rise,  and  climb  the  sloping  side  of  what  was  once  the  Clivus 
Cinnse:  it  is  lovely  there  in  the  spring-time,  or  later,  when  all  the  grass  is  full 
of  violets,  and  fritillaria,  and  the  fragrant  yellow  tulip,  and  all  the  darkling 
blue  of  the  borage  tribe,  whilst  through  the  boles  of  the  ancient  cork-  and  ilex- 
trees  you  look  and  see  the  purple  gleaming  cupola  of  St.  Peter's  lifted  against 
the  sky,  and  the  dome  of  Agrippa,  and  the  Alban  hills;  but  at  night  the  road 
is  dull  and  dreary,  dark,  and  not  very  safe. 

I  was  glad  when  she  did  not  notice  that  I  turned  back  to  cross  the  river, 
she  not  heeding  where  we  went. 

I  stumbled  on,  taking  a  homeward  way  through  the  mists  and  the  gloom, 
while  across  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  one  could  see  the  serpent-like 
curving  of  the  line  of  light  where  Carnival  was  rioting,  and  some  faint  bray  of 
trumpets  and  noise  of  drums  came  confusedly  to  us  through  the  vaporous 
night.  There  were  pyrotechnic  showers  of  all  colors  going  up  into  the  dark- 
ness to  please  the  crowds  of  Rome:  they  rose  from  the  square  by  the  tomb  of 
Augustus,  where  Livia  sat  by  the  burning  pile  for  seven  nights  and  seven 
days  disrobed  and  with  her  hair  loose  upon  the  wind,  whilst  the  freed  eagle 
cleft  the  air  and  rose  above  the  flames. 

We  went  homeward  in  silence,  still  along  the  shore  and  over  our  own 
bridge,  to  where  the  water  was  falling,  pale  and  beautiful,  in  the  deserted 
place. 

"  Good  night,  dear  friend,"  she  said,  softly,  and  her  voice  sounded  to  me 
unsteady  and  low,  as  if  from  tears. 
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I  went  heavy-hearted  to  my  nook  in  the  street  by  my  stall,  where  I 
slept. 

He  had  cast  his  glamour  on  her,  and  the  poison  had  sunk  into  her,  and 
of  what  use  was  the  shield  of  Athene  Ergane  now  ? 

I  sat  by  my  little  lamp,  and  the  hours  were  sad  to  me. 

The  echoes  of  the  boisterous  revelries  came  dully  to  me;  the  lights  of  the 
colored  fires  made  the  sky  ruddy  and  golden  above  the  dark  domes  and  roof; 
over  the  bridge  and  down  the  street  gay  groups  came  dancing, — maskers  with 
bladders  and  lutes  in  their  hands. 

Genius  has  given  her  the  clew  and  the  sword,  and  what  use  would  they  be 
to  her  ?  I  thought.  She  would  give  them  away,  throw  them  down  at  his  feet, 
and  so  perish  herself.  The  gods  are  weak,  and  men  are  cruel. 

For  I  grew  stupid  and  sleepy  with  fatigue,  and  heavy-hearted  with  a  vague 
sore  dread;  and  my  eyes  closed,  and  I  did  not  see  who  came  out  from  the 
house  on  the  bridge. 

Now,  as  afterwards  I  learned,  when  she  went  up  the  stairs  it  was  quite  dusky, 
and  even  dark,  for  the  three-wicked  lamp  had  only  one  burner  lighted,  and 
there  was  no  fire  on  the  hearth,  either.  Ersilia  being  a  woman  at  all  times 
very  careful  in  such  little  matters,  observing  justly  that  the  great  things  con- 
cerned the  good  God,  but  the  little  ones  were  all  our  own,  as  the  good  God 
sent  the  tempest,  and  there  was  no  getting  out  of  it,  but  if  our  sock  or  our 
smock  were  in  rags  the  fault  was  our  own,  and  easily  to  be  mended  with 
a  needle. 

So,  there  being  no  light  to  speak  of,  she  went  forward  without  seeing  any- 
thing except  the  dim  outline  of  Hermes,  and  she  was  touched  by  the  soft  cool 
hands  of  Hilarion  ere  she  had  perceived  that  any  one  was  there. 

"Abroad  in  this  damp  and  chilly  night !"  he  said,  tenderly.  "  Is  that  wise 
for  yourself  or  kind  to  those  who  care  for  you  ?  " 

She  started  away  from  him,  and  stood  silent. 

Her  face  was  quite  pale,  her  hair  wet  with  the  mists,  her  eyes  were  dim  and 
dilated,  coming  out  of  the  cold  and  the  darkness. 

"  Let  us  light  the  fire;  you  are  chilled  to  the  bone,"  he  said,  softly  taking 
her  hands  once  more;  but  she  withdrew  them  quickly.  "Chills-  in  our  old 
Rome  are  dangerous.  Who  has  been  with  you  ?  Crispin  ?  He  should  be 
wiser,  with  all  his  weight  of  years.  I  have  had  a  wearying  and  stupid  day: 
what  is  more  stupid  than  the  noise  of  crowds  ?  I  came  hoping  for  an  hour's 
rest.  Must  I  go  away  ?  I  shall  not  go  unless  you  force  me." 

And  he  bent  down  over  the  brush-wood  and  fir  apples  on  the  stone  of  the 
old  open  fireplace,  and  busied  himself  with  making  the  flame  rise,  and  lit 
the  other  wicks  of  the  oil  lamp,  and  threw  before  the  hearth  a  rug  of  skins  that 
he  had  brought  up  from  his  carriage  a  little  before,  and  the  light  beginning 
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to  warm  and  glow  in  the  chamber  lighted  up  a  great  basket  of  roses  that  he 
had  set  on  the  floor. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said  gently,  and  she  obeyed  him,  sinking  on  the  oaken 
settle,  still  quite  silent,  the  mist  of  her  damp  hair  like  a  pale  circling  nimbus 
around  her  head:  she  was  used  to  see  him  there,  and  it  did  not  seem  strange 
to  her. 

"  These  are  the  tea-roses  that  you  like,"  he  went  on,  kneeling  on  one  knee 
on  the  hearth,  and  putting  some  of  the  flowers  on  her  lap.  "These  large 
crimson  ones  are  the  Marshal  Bugeaud:  how  barbaric  to  give  a  name  of  war  to 
so  much  fragrance  !  and  this  is  the  Belle  Marguerite,  and  this  the  Narcissus, 
and  this  is  Hymen;  how  golden  and  brilliant  and  fragrant  it  is  ! — and  this  so 
pure  and  white  is  my  favorite  of  them  all,  the  Niphetos;  the  Niphetos  is  like 
you,  I  think,  as  you  look  now,  you  are  so  pale.  Did  you  think  I  did  not  see 
you  in  that  little  window  this  afternoon?  The  boy  threw  you  camellias.  I 
would  not  throw  you  blossoms  that  were  for  all  the  world.  I  would  not  even 
look  at  you, — being  where  I  was.  It  would  have  been  profanation." 

All  the  color  came  back  in  a  second  into  her  face;  her  cheeks  burned;  her 
eyes  dropped. 

"Why  were  you  there,  then?"  she  said,  very  low,  but  with  a  firm  voice, 
then  paused  as  if  afraid. 

Hilarion  smiled,  stooping  for  more  roses,  so  that  she  did  not  see  the  smile. 

"  Because  men  are  fools,  my  dear,"  he  said,  gravely.  "  Because  we  are  no 
wiser  than  the  poor  silly  greenfinches  that  the  Thuringian  foresters  net  by 
no  better  trap  than  a  little  bit  of  mirror  set  among  the  river  rushes.  Past 

follies  have  present  obligations,  and  old  sins  have  long  shadows But  what 

do  you  know  of  those  things  ?     Believe  me,  I  was  weary  enough — 

She  looked  at  him,  then  looked  away. 

The  truth  and  strength  of  her  own  nature  made  her  doubt;  the  innocence 
and  candor  of  her  own  nature  made  her  believe.  And  of  sophism  such  as  his 
she  had  no  conception,  and  from  such  a  subject,  vague  as  it  was  to  her,  she 
shrank  by  instinct. 

"  You  did  not  seem  weary,"  she  said,  with  an  aching  pain  in  her  voice. 

Hilarion  smiled. 

"  My  child,  do  not  take  the  face  of  a  man  for  more  than  a  mask, — in  public. 
When  he  is  alone,  look  in  his  eyes  and  trust  them." 

"But  Amphion  said  that  you — loved  her  !  "  She  spoke  very  low  and  with 
a  sort  of  shame.  Hilarion 's  face  grew  dark. 

"  Does  he  prate, — the  Greek  boy  ?  Let  him  keep  his  breath  for  his  flute. 
What  more  did  he  tell  you  ? " 

"  Not  much  more.  Only  that  you  would  be  with  her  there  to-day, — as  you 
were." 
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"  And  was  that  why  you  went  ?  " 

"  I  wished  to  see  her." 

Her  face  grew  paler  again  and  resolute,  and  her  mouth  had  its  curve  of 
scorn,  which  Maryx  had  not  put  into  his  Nausicaa's.  She  was  not  aware  of  all 
that  she  expressed  by  that  wish.  She  only  said  the  truth,  as  she  always  said 
it  when  she  spoke  at  all. 

Hilarion  busied  himself  with  his  roses.  Then,  kneeling  there,  he  took  one 
hand  of  hers  between  his  own,  and  rested  them  with  the  roses  on  her  lap. 

"  Perhaps  I  loved  her  as  I  have  loved  many,  with  passions  that  you  cannot 
guess,  so  vile  they  are,  and  poor,  and  base;  for  men  are  made  so.  Do  you 
despise  me  that  I  own  it  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  murmured.  Her  color  changed,  she  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  she  did  not  look  at  him.  She  did  not  know  what  she  felt;  only 
it  hurt  her  like  a  stabbing  knife  that  he  should  speak  so.  And  how,  she  mar- 
velled, could  love  be  ever  base  ? 

For  of  Philotes  she  knew  nothing. 

"  Do  you  think  I  love  her  now  ?  "  he  said,  and  looked  up  at  her  in  the  dim 
firelight,  the  dewy  leaves  of  the  roses  and  the  brilliance  of  his  own  eyes  close 
to  her  drooping  face  in  the  soft  shadows. 

Her  heart  beat  violently;  her  limbs  shook;  she  was  terrified, — she  could 
not  have  told  why.  She  rose,  and  sprang  upon  her  feet,  letting  the  flowers  fall, 
and  taking  her  hands  away. 

"  What  do  you  think  ? "  he  said,  with  soft  insistence,  still  kneeling  there, 
and  watching  all  the  tumultuous  pain  of  her  with  pleasure. 

She  stood  white  and  still,  with  her  heart  so  beating  that  he  could  hear  it  in 
the  silence  of  the  chamber. 

"What  can  I  tell? "she  muttered.  "Love, — is  it  not  always  love?  It 
cannot  change,  I  think;  and  you  were  there  to-day." 

He  smiled,  and  his  eyes  had  a  gleam  in  them  that  was  half  derision  and 
half  regret. 

"Dear,  men  have  many  loves;  their  true  names  are  or  vice,  or  vanity,  or 
feebleness,  or  folly,  or  many  another  that  is  not  fitting  for  your  ears.  But  the 
love  you  think  of,  that  comes  but  seldom,  and  conies  to  few.  I  wrote  of  love 
all  my  life  long,  nothing  knowing  of  it, — till  I  came  to  you.  Are  you  cold  to 
me, — are  you  against  me, — that  you  stand  so  still  and  pale  ? " 

And  all  the  while  he  knew  so  well  ! 

Her  eyes  dilated  like  a  hunted  stag's;  her  breath  came  fast  and  loud;  a 
mortal  fear  possessed  her;  she  put  her  hands  to  her  heart. 

"  I  am  afraid  ! "  she  cried,  and  trembled,  as  though  with  the  cold  of  the 
night. 

Hilarion  stooped  his  head  where  he  knelt,  and  kissed  her  feet  softly. 
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"Afraid?     Of  me?" 

"Of  myself!"  Then,  with  a  wonderful  light  and  glory  quivering  on  all 
her  face,  and  changing  it  as  the  break  of  day  changes  the  earth  and  sky,  she 
stretched  her  arms  out  to  the  shadows  round  her,  as  if  in  an  oath  to  some  great 
unseen  god. 

"  It  will  be  all  my  life  !  "  she  said,  with  a  sob  in  her  throat,  yet  the  glory 
of  the  morning  in  her  eyes. 

He  understood. 

He  rose,  and  kissed  her  on  the  mouth. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

EARLY  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day  I  was  sitting  at  my  stall,  working  by 
such  grim  light  as  there  was,  for  it  was  a  gray  and  gusty  day,  and  the  fountain 
sounded  cold  and  chill,  and  Pales  shivered  despite  all  the  straw,  and  there  was 
a  discordant  blare  of  trumpets  somewhere  near  that  made  one  think  of  Seneca 
and  his  sore  trouble  in  the  showman's  bugle-playing. 

There  was  not  a  creature  astir  near  me:  people  were  tired  after  the  night's 
frolicking,  and  were  lying  abed  to  begin  their  capers  afresh  with  spirits  when 
noontide  should  be  passed.  I  worked  on  in  silence  undisturbed,  a  few  flakes 
of  snow  falling  on  the  heads  of  Crispin  and  of  Crispian  above  mine. 

Suddenly,  a  little  figure  running  fast  down  the  Via  Giulia  paused  by  me: 
it  was  a  pretty  figure,  all  in  a  Carnival  disguise  of  mediaeval  minstrelsy, 
shivering  sadly  now,  and  splashed  with  mud. 

"  Amphion  !  "  I  called  out,  in  amaze,  as  Pales  began  snarling  at  his  slender 
ankles. 

It  was -indeed  the  lad, — jaded  and  tremulous,  very  cold,  and  very  pitiful 
to  see. 

"He  has  turned  me  out?"  he  moaned,  like  a  child  of  seven  years  old. 
"Without  a  word,  without  a  sign, — only  told  me  to  go,  and  never  dare  return. 
What  have  I  done  ?  Oh,  what  have  I  done  ? " 

"  You  have  angered  Hilarion  ?  "  I  asked  him,  not  surprised,  for  very  often 
his  caprices  ended  thus;  and  I  remembered  the  poor  dog  he  had  killed. 

"  I  do  not  know  !  "  the  boy  sobbed.  "  I  have  done  nothing !  Nothing, 
nothing  !  When  he  came  back  last  night  it  was  very  late, — he  had  told  me  to 
wait  for  him,  so  I  had  not  dared  undress, — he  looked  at  me — just  looked  !  but 
it  was  like  the  blue  lightning,  just  as  cruel  and  as  cold;  then  he  put  his  hand 
on  my  collar,  and  led  me  out  of  the  great  doors.  '  Go  out  of  Rome,  and  never 
dare  return;'  that  was  all  he  said.  He  put  a  roll  of  money  in  my  vest, — here 
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it  all  is, — but  not  another  word  did  he  ever  say,  but  shut  the  doors  himself 
upon  me.  It  was  nearly  dawn.  It  was  snowing.  It  was  so  bitterly  cold  !  I 
came  to  you.  I  do  not  know  where  to  go,  what  to  do.  I  have  no  friends  ! 

I  looked  at  the  money;  it  was  a  roll  of  notes  for  a  heavy  sum, — enough  to 
keep  the  lad  a  year  or  more. 

"You  must  have  displeased  him,"  I  said;  "and  it  is  very  like  him  to  do 
so.  He  never  wastes  words  on  what  displeases  him.  But  it  was  cruel.  He 
can  be  cruel." 

Poor  little  Amphion  was  sobbing  all  the  while,  his  gay  dress  all  splashed 
and  torn,  his  dark  curls  tumbled,  his  olive  cheek  blue  with  cold. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  press  him  more:  if  he  knew  or  guessed  what  had 
caused  his  expulsion,  he  would  not  say  it;  he  was  a  Greek.  All  one  could 
do  was  to  shelter  him,  and  take  care  of  the  money,  and  send  him  back  to 
his  own  home. 

As  for  sp*eaking  to  Hilarion,  past  experience  told  me  the  uselessness 
of  that. 

Yet  of  course  I  tried  it:  when  ever  did  the  known  futility  of  anything 
prevent  one  from  essaying  it,  or  when  ever  was  past  experience  enough 
deterrent  ? 

I  warmed  and  fed  the  lad  in  the  little  den  near  the  fountain,  which  I  had 
taken  to  sleep  in  since  giving  up  my  Hermes  chamber;  then  I  went  and  sought 
Hilarion. 

He  was  at  those  rooms  in  one  of  the  old  palaces  of  which  the  boy  had 
spoken.  There  was  difficulty  in  seeing  him.  They  brought  word  first  that  he 
was  not  there,  and  then  many  very  various  excuses. 

Not  being  easily  baffled,  and  being  convinced  that  there  he  was,  I  said 
nothing,  but  sat  down  on  the  steps  to  watch  his  coming  out. 

There  were  a  grand  staircase,  and  old  stone  lions,  and  a  lovely  little  green 
garden,  then  all  in  a  golden  glow  with  oranges,  and  with  one  of  the  few  palms 
of  Rome  burning  under  its  green  diadem  in  their  midst.  Along  one  side  of  it 
ran  a  frescoed  casino  like  the  one  of  Rospigliosi,  in  which  Aurora  and  the  rosy 
Hours  are. 

After  waiting  a  long  time,  I  saw  him  in  that  casino.  I  made  straight  to 
him.  It  might  be  fancy,  but  I  thought  he  turned  paler  and  looked  guilty  as 
his  eyes  lighted  on  me.  Evidently  he  would  have  avoided  me,  but  he  could 
not  do  so. 

"Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  speak  to  you;  but  I  cannot  help  myself,"  I 
began  to  him.  "That  poor  little  fellow  whom  you  call  Amphion, — is  his 
offence  so  great  ?  " 

It  did  not  strike  me  at  the  time,  but  I  remembered  later  that  his  face 
cleared  and  he  looked  relieved  as  of  some  apprehension  of  annoyance. 
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"  Dear  Crispin,"  he  said,  with  a  little  smile,  "  that  is  so  like  you  !  Why 
waste  your  morning  and  disturb  your  peace  ?  Has  the  boy  been  to  you  ?  " 

I  told  him,  and  begged  for  the  poor  little  culprit  with  the  best  eloquence 
I  knew. 

Hilarion  heard  indifferent, — patient  out  of  courtesy  to  me,  but  I  could  see 
no  yielding  in  his  face.  He  was  looking  at  the  frescoes  on  the  wall  near  him, 
and  pulling  the  orange  blossoms. 

He  heard  me  till  my  breath  and  my  zeal  both  paused,  panting.  Then  he 
spoke: 

"  The  boy  has  nothing  to  complain  of.  I  have  given  him  enough  money 
to  keep  him  for  two  years.  I  have  done  with  him.  That  is  all.  If  you  are 
his  friend,  put  him  in  the  first  vessel  that  sails  for  Greece.  Only  take  care  he 
come  near  me  no  more.  Do  you  know  these  frescoes  are  disputed  ?  But  I 
am  nearly  sure  they  are  Masaccio's.  He  was  in  Rome,  you  know. 

"After  all,"  he  went  on,  "there  is  no  life  like  a  Roman  prince"s, — like  life 
at  all  in  these  grand  old  palaces  of  yours.  Even  the  motley  modern  world 
gains  grandeur  from  them,  and  even  modern  society  itself  looks  like  a  pageant 
of  the  Renaissance  when  the  ambassador  or  the  noble  receives  it  in  his  great 
galleries  rich  in  Raffaelle's  and  Guide's  and  Guercino's  frescoes,  and  with  all 
the  lustre  of  that  splendid  age  still  lingering  on  the  sculptured  walls  and  on 
the  velvet  dais,  and  all  its  light  and  laughter  hiding  with  the  Cupids  among  the 
flowers  on  the  panelled  mirrors,  and  all  its  majesty  still  abiding  in  the  immense 
domes  and  stairs  and  halls  where  kings  might  marshal  their  armies  or  the  very 
archangels  summon  their  heavenly  hosts.  Oh,  there  is  no  life  like  it,  in  these 
cool  marble  chambers,  with  their  lovely  pale  frescoes,  and  their  open  courts, 
and  their  fountains,  and  their  gardens.  It  is  not  difficult  to  forget  the  time  we 
live  in,  and  to  think  that  Lucrezia  is  going  by  with  her  two  hundred  ladies,  and 
their  horses,  and  their  cavaliers,  or  to  shut  the  shutters  and  light  the  lamps, 
arid  in  these  noble  rooms,  where  floor  and  ceiling  and  wall  and  casement  are 
all  masterpieces  of  the  arts,  think  that  Bernardo  Accolti  is  reading  aloud  to  us 
by  torchlight  with  his  guard  of  honor  round  him.  Oh,  there  is  no  life  like  the 
life  of  Rome  !  a  woman  going  to  her  ball  looks  on  these  stairways  like 
Veronica  Gambara  herself,  and  when  you  look  in  the  glass,  a  little  Love  of 
Mario  dei  Fiori  throws  roses  at  you  from  it,  and  when  you  open  your  window 
you  see  a  palm,  or  a  god,  or  a  lion  of  Egypt  under  a  colossal  arch,  and  the 
stars  shine  through  the  orange-leaves,  and  the  lute  in  the  street  sounds  magical, 
and  the  gardener's  daughter  crossing  the  court  looks  like  a  pale  sweet  Titian 
of  the  Louvre.  There  is  no  life  like  the  life  in  Rome.  I  shall  purchase  this 
palace." 

"  But  what  could  a  little  lad  so  young  have  done  ? "  I  argued,  foolishly, 
and  having  no  patience  to  hear  his  picturesque  discursive  talk. 
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Hilarion  played  with  the  orange-flowers. 

"  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  to  me  ?  for  I  am  going  to  Daila,  and  am 
pressed  for  time." 

"  But  he  is  so  young,  and  all  alone " 

"  Dear  Crispin,  when  I  am  tired,  I  am  tired;  and  I  am  tired  of  flute-playing: 
that  is  all.  There  is  no  more  to  be  said.  Ask  me  anything  for  yourself,  and 
you  know  I  am  glad  to  grant  it  always.  But  leave  my  own  affairs  to  my  own 
fancies.  I  think  I  shall  buy  this  place,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  these  frescoes: 
the  damp  is  hurting  them.  And  there  are  some  Overbecks  up-stairs  in  the 
great  hall,  dry  and  cold  and  joyless,  but  still  very  fine  in  drawing.  Walk  up 
and  look  at  them;  and  forgive  me  if  I  seem  rude  to  hurry  from  you " 

And  so  he  went,  seeming  desirous  to  escape  my  importunity,  but  courteous 
and  even  kindly,  though  quite  unyielding,  as  I  had  known  him  twenty  and 
twice  twenty  times  before. 

I  did  not  go  and  look  at  the  Overbecks.  I  went  back  vexed  and  dispirited, 
having  wasted  my  forenoon,  as  he  had  said. 

I  found  the  poor  little  flute-player  wanning  himself  over  my  brazier. 

"  You  had  best  go  seaward,  and  get  home,"  I  said  to  him,  sadly. 

But  the  boy  set  his  small  pearly  teeth  tight. 

"  No.     I  will  stay  in  Rome,  but  he  shall  not  know  it." 

"  How  can  you  do  that  ?  " 

"  I  have  enough  money." 

"  But  it  is  his  money;  you  can  hardly  do  what  he  forbids  with  that." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Amphion,  with  an  evil  gleam  in  his  soft  dark 
indolent  eyes.  "  When  any  one  has  given  you  a  blow,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  it  is  their  own  knife  or  not  that  you  take  out  of  their  girdle  to  give  it 
back  with;  at  least  so  they  say  where  I  come  from " 

"  Give  back  a  blow  ?  Hush,  hush  !  what  vengeance  should  you  take,  my 
poor  little  girlish  lad  ?  And,  besides,  those  are  evil  thoughts,  Amphion,  and 
he  is  only  a  patron,  and  capricious;  such  men  always  are." 

He  clasped. his  slender  hands  about  the  brazen  vessel  with  the  ashes  in,  and 
his  pretty  face  looked  pinched  and  sullen  and  changed. 

"  In  those  tales  she  read  me,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  the  hero  slew  twelve  of 
their  enemies  to  please  his  dead  friend;  and  she  thought  that  right  and  great; 
and  it  was  a  Greek  did  it.  I  know  what  I  know.  I  can  wait." 

I  thought  it  boyish  prattling,  and  thought  that  it  would  pass;  so  let  him  be. 

But  there  was  more  purpose  in  him  than  I  thought;  for  that  very  night, 
without  saying  anything  to  me,  he  slipped  off  his  gay  clothes,  and  cut  his  dark 
curls,  and  made  himself  look  like  any  other  of  the  little  brown  half-clad  fisher- 
lads  swarming  about  the  bank  of  the  populous  Tanners'  Quarter,  and  hid  his 
money  heaven  knew  where,  and  hired  himself  out,  as  if  he  had  none,  to  a 
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fisherman  of  the  Rione,  who  spent  life  watching  his  girella  and  pulling  his 
skiff  to  and  fro  between  the  arches  of  Ponte  Sisto  and  Quattro  Capi. 

The  boy  would  hardly  say  more  than  a  mute,  and  was  unhandy,  and  deli- 
cate as  a  girl,  though  at  home  in  the  water  from  childish  habits  in  his  own 
archipelago;  but  I  suppose  he  used  his  money  adroitly,  for  the  fisherman  never 
called  him  to  account  for  laziness  or  clumsiness,  but  let  him  do  very  much  as 
he  liked,  making  a  pretence  of  lying  on  the  damp  ground  to  watch  the  fish 
sweep  with  the  current  into  the  nets,  or  pulling  the  little  boat  about  round  the 
Tiberine  Isle,  and  under  the  Temple  of  Vesta. 

Amphion  shunned  me,  and  never  went  near  Gioja,  and  I  did  not  think  it 
was  my  business  to  betray  him;  so  I  let  things  be,  and  often  after  dusk  a  flute 
as  sweet  as  a  nightingale's  song  made  music  under  the  piles  of  the  bridge  of 
Sextus,  sighing  through  the  dark  in  answer  to  my  faun  in  the  fountain. 

But  Gioja  took  no  notice.  I  do  not  suppose  that  she  even  heard.  There 
was  so  much  melody  at  twilight  all  about  there, — from  guitars  thrumming  in 
balconies,  and  tambourines  ringing  in  tavern  doorways,  and  students  singing  as 
they  passed  from  shore  to  shore,  and  fishermen  as  they  set  their  nets;  and  in 
her  own  heart,  then,  there  was  that  perpetual  music  which  makes  the  ear  deaf 
to  every  other  harmony  or  discord, — the  music  which  is  never  heard  but  once 
in  life. 

But  of  this  I  then  knew  nothing. 

I  only  saw  that  her  step  was  elastic,  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  light,  that  her 
face  had  lost  that  deep  and  troubled  sadness  which  it  had  never  been  without 
before  since  the  day  that  she  sought  Virgilian  Rome  and  found  but  ruin.  I 
was  glad,  and  never  thought  to  trace  the  change  to  its  true  source.  She  was 
more  silent  than  ever,  and  more  than  ever  seemed  to  like  to  be  alone;  but  she 
was  occupied  on  a  new  and  greater  work  than  her  Penthesileia,  and  I  supposed 
that  this  absorbed  her. 

I  was  used  to  the  way  of  artists,  and  knew  that  true  Art  allows  no  friends; 
it  is  like  Love.  One  day  Love  comes,  and  then  slighted  friendship  is  avenged 

Maryx  noticed  this  change  in  her,  and,  despite  himself,  hope  entered  into 
him.  Of  Hilarion  neither  he  nor  I  thought;  for  I  never  saw  him  pass  Ersilia's 
door,  and  indeed  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  than  ever  with  his  imperial  jade 
the  Duchess. 

One  evening  as  the  people  were  coming  out  from  the  great  church  of  the 
Trinity  of  the  Pilgrims  hard  by  my  fountain,  and  there  was  a  smell  of  incense 
on  the  air,  and  a  sound  of  chanting  everywhere,  because  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Lent,  and  mirthful  King  Carnival  had  gone  to  his  grave  and  Pasquino  back 
to  his  solitude, — one  evening  as  I  sat  stitching,  communing  with  my  own 
thoughts,  and  not  liking  them,  because  of  late  they  had  got  confused  and 
cloudy  and  I  had  a  sense  of  impending  woe  without  any  corresponding  sense 
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of  how  to  meet  and  to  prevent  it,  Gioja  came  to  me  as  her  habit  had  used  to 
be,  though  of  late  she  had  changed  it,  and,  touching  me  gently,  said  to  me, — 

"  Let  us  go  for  one  of  our  old  walks.  Will  you  not  take  me  ?  The  sun  is 
setting." 

Pales  leaped  for  joy,  and  I  rose  in  obedience,  glad  as  the  dog  was  to  see 
her  return  to  one  of  our  old  familiar  customs,  that  of  late  had  been  abandoned, 
as  the  vague  restraint  of  an  unexplained  estrangement  had  grown  up  between 
her  and  me. 

She  was  very  silent  as  we  walked,  but  that  she  usually  was;  for  unless  strongly 
moved  she  had  never  been  given  to  many  words. 

We  came  away  through  the  vegetable-market,  and  the  windy  square,  dedi- 
cated to  Jesus,  and  so  past  the  Hill  of  the  Horse,  as  we  call  it,  to  our  favorite 
Colonna  gardens,  where  she  and  I  had  spent  many  a  pleasant  quiet  hour,  with 
Rome  outspread  like  a  map  at  our  feet,  and  the  iron  gates  closed  between  us 
and  the  outer  world. 

We  sat  down  on  the  upper  terrace,  where  the  pigeons  and  the  geese  pace 
among  the  flowers,  and  the  pine  stem  stands  that  was  set  there  when  Rienzi 
died,  and  that  brave  old  tower  rears  itself  above  the  ilexes  against  the  blue  sky, 
which  the  people  will  call  the  Tower  of  Nero,  though  Nero  never  beheld  it. 

She  leaned  there,  as  she  had  done  a  hundred  times,  looking  down  on  to  the 
shelving  masses  of  verdure,  and  across  the  bare  wilderness  of  roofs  that  seem 
to  rise  one  on  another,  like  the  waves  of  a  great  sea  arrested  and  changed  to 
stone,  with  the  sky-line  always  marked  by  the  distant  darkness  of  the  pines  and 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  against  the  light. 

"  If  one  lived  in  it  a  thousand  years,  could  one  exhaust  Rome  ? "  she  said, 
below  her  breath.  "Always  I  loved  it;  but  now " 

She  paused;  and  I,  coward-like,  fool-like,  did  not  ask  her  what  she  meant, 
because  I  shrank  from  every  chance  of  hearing  the  name  of  Hilarion  on  her 
lips.  God  forgive  me  !  If  only  I  had  known 

The  pretty  pigeons,  blue  and  bronze  and  white,  came  pecking  and  strolling 
round  us,  looking  up  with  their  gem-like  eyes  for  the  crumbs  that  we  were  used 
to  bring  them. 

"  I  forgot  their  bread.  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  looking  down  on  them,  and 
she  stroked  the  soft  plumage  of  one  that  she  had  always  especially  caressed, 
and  which  would  let  her  handle  it. 

"  Will  you  do  something  for  me  ? "  she  said,  holding  the  bird  to  her  breast, 
as  she  had  held  the  Sospitra.  "  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  I  have  not 
seen  Maryx  since  that  day  when  you  said  that  I  wounded  him.  I  have  been 
to  the  studio,  but  he  is  never  there.  Listen:  he  was  wrong  and  unjust,  and 
it  was  not  to  me  that  the  insult  was,  but  to  what  he  spoke  of;  but  he  has  been 
so  good  to  me,  and  I  can  never  repay  it,  and  I  seem  thankless,  and  he  will  not 
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understand.  Will  you  tell  him  for  me  that  I  can  bear  no  bitterness  in  my 
heart  against  him,  and  that  the  gratitude  I  give  to  him  will  never  change? 
Will  you  tell  him?  " 

"  My  dear,  it  is  not  gratitude  that  he  wants,"  I  said,  and  then  paused;  for, 
after  all,  I  scarcely  dared  to  speak  for  him,  since  for  himself  he  was  silent. 
"  It  is  not  gratitude  that  he  wants;  great  natures  do  not  think  of  that.  They 
act  nobly,  as  mean  ones  meanly,  by  their  instinct,  as  the  eagle  soars  and  the 
worm  crawls.  Maryx  would  be  glad  of  your  faith,  of  your  obedience,  of  your 
affection,  for  indeed  you  owe  him  much;  I  do  not  mean  such  vulgar  debt  as 
can  be  paid  by  any  feeling  of  mere  obligation,  but  such  debt  as  may  well  be 
borne  by  one  frank  and  pure  nature  from  another,  and  can  be  only  paid  by 
loyal  love." 

And  then  I  stopped,  for  fear  of  saying  too  much,  because  I  had  no  warrant 
from  him,  and  a  certain  look  of  alarm  and  of  distaste  that  came  upon  her  face 
arrested  me. 

She  did  not  answer  me  for  a  few  moments,  but  bent  her  face  over  the  bird 
she  held. 

"  I  shall  seem  thankless  to  him  and  you,"  she  said,  sorrowfully,  and  then 
was  still,  and  seemed  to  draw  her  words  back,  as  remembering  some  order  not 
to  speak.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  the  hand  which  had  held  the 
drooping  poppies  that  day  when  I  had  seen  her  first. 

"  Pray  tell  him  I  am  thankful,  always  thankful,"  she  said,  with  a  tremor  in 
her  voice.  "  He  has  been  very  good  to  me,  good  beyond  all  my  own  deserv- 
ing,— and  you  too.  If  ever  I  pain  you  you  will  forgive  me,  will  .you  not?  For 
so  long  as  I  shall  live  I  shall  remember  always  how  you  sheltered  me  in  that 
time  of  wretchedness,  and  all  the  peaceful  days  that  you  have  given  me." 

The  bird  struggled  from  her  breast  and  flew  to  regain  its  fellows;  hot  tears 
had  fallen  from  her  eyes  upon  its  burnished  sapphire  head  and  seared  it.  I 
gazed  on  her,  touched  to  my  soul,  yet  troubled. 

"  Why,  my  child,  why,  my  dear,  you  speak  as  though  you  were  going  to 
join  those  gods  you  love,  and  leave  us  and  Rome  desolate,"  I  murmured,  with 
a  poor  attempt  at  lightness  of  heart  and  speech;  "but  as  for  what  I  did  for 
you,  it  was  nothing.  You  forget  my  dream:  you  know  I  could  do  no  less  for 
you,  my  Ariadne.  Come  from  the  shades  to  earth." 
Her  hand  fell  from  my  arm;  her  face  changed. 

"  Do  not  call  me  by  that  name:  I  loathe  it,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  impa- 
tience. "  I  am  not  like  her.  I  never  can  have  been  like  her,  and  Homer  is 
too  kind  to  her  by  far  !  Let  us  go  home  now.  You  will  tell  Maryx  what  I 

said.     I  would  not  pain  him.     But  he  will  never  understand " 

"  He  understands  well  enough,"  I  said,  bitterly,  for  something  in  her  tone 
had  stung  me.  "  He  understands  that  two  years  of  purest  devotion  to  every 
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highest  interest  of  yours  weighs  as  nothing  in  the  scale  beside  a  few  forced 
hot-house  roses  and  a  few  hectic  idle  poems:  he  understands  that  well." 

"You  are  unjust,"  she  said  merely,  as  she  had  said  it  to  Maryx,  and  she 
walked  slowly  away  from  the  sunny  terrace,  down  between  the  high  walls  of 
ilex  and  arbutus,  and  so  homeward. 

I  did  not  speak  any  more.  I  felt  angered  against  her,  and,  heaven  forgive 

me  !  I  did  not  know Silently  and  sadly  I  followed  her  through  all  the 

narrow  crooked  noisy  passages  and  streets  till  we  reached  the  familiar  shadow 
of  our  Holy  Trinity  of  Pilgrims,  and,  going  a  little  farther,  were  at  home. 

At  the  bridge  where  Ersilia's  house-entrance  gaped  wide  open,  she  stood 
still,  and  held  her  hands  out  to  me  once  again. 

"Forgive  me,"  she  said,  very  low,  under  her  breath. 

I  thought  she  meant  me  to  forgive  her  impatience  of  my  rebuke,  and  I  took 
her  hands  tenderly,  so  fair  and  slender  and  unworn,  within  my  own,  that  were 
so  hard  and  brown  and  furrowed. 

"Dear,  where  we  love  much,  we  always  forgive,  because  we  ourselves  are 
nothing,  and  what  we  love  is  all." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  softly,  and  let  her  hands  linger  in  mine.  Then  she 
passed  away  from  me  into  the  darkness  and  the  coldness  of  the  house. 

I  went  back  to  my  stall,  and  though  I  was  troubled  yet  I  was  relieved, 
because  she  had  given  me  gentle  words  to  bear  to  Maryx,  if  they  were  not  all 
one  could  have  wished.  The  Faun  sang  me  a  song  in  the  fountain  as  I  sat 
under  the  wall  of  the  old  monastic  hospital  that  had  sheltered  me  so  many 
years. 

I  heard  the  song  for  the  last  time. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  evening  following,  when  I  was  sitting  at  my 
stall,  having  lit  my  lamp  to  see  to  finish  a  more  delicate  piece  of  work  than 
common,  I  felt  weary  and  out  of  spirits,  I  could  not  have  well  told  why,  and 
sat  sighing  as  I  stitched, — sighing  in  my  own  meditations  for  the  blithe  old 
days  when  a  hand  at  cards  and  a  flask  of  wine  and  a  merry  companion  had 
made  bright  the  winter  nights  to  me,  and  the  finding  of  an  evangeliarium  in 
the  mediaeval  Greek  or  Latin,  or  of  a  broken  seal-ring  or  a  fragment  of  a 
marble  hand,  made  me  so  happy  that  I  would  not  have  changed  places  with 
a  king,  as  I  tramped  in  the  snow  or  the  mud  through  the  darkling  streets 
of  Rome. 

Now  I  felt  heavy-hearted.  All  my  quarter  was  empty;  the  people  were 
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gone  to  the  Piazza  Navona,  where  a  mid-Lent  fair  was,  and  the  booths,  and 
the  fun,  and  the  frolic,  and  a  year  or  so  before  I  should  have  gone  too,  and 
laughed  with  the  loudest  in  the  old  Circus  Agonalis  around  Domitian's  obelisk, 
with  the  splash  and  sparkle  of  Bernini's  fountains  reflecting  the  changing  lights 
of  the  little  colored  lamps. 

As  it  was,  I  sat  and  stitched,  and  Pales  slept,  and  the  stars  began  to  come 
out  above  Tiber,  in  clear  cold  skies  that  were  cloudless. 

It  was  so  entirely  still  that  a  step  coming  down  over  the  bridge  made  me 
look  up.  I  saw  Maryx  as  I  had  seen  him  many  a  time  in  a  score  of  years  since 
in  the  days  of  his  youth  he  had  made  me  Apollo  Sandaliarius. 

He  paused  by  my  stall. 

"  Is  she  not  well,  that  she  has  not  been  to  me  to-day  ? "  he  asked. 

A  vague  trouble  began  to  stir  in  me.     "  Has  she  not  been?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  No." 

"  I  have  heard  nothing." 

"  But  you  have  not  seen  her  ?  " 

"  No;  but  often  the  day  passes ' 

I  did  not  end  the  phrase,  fearing  to  seem  to  blame  her;  for  indeed  it  pained 
me  that  of  late  she  had  so  very  seldom  come  to  lean  her  hands  on  my  board, 
and  ask  how  things  went  with  me,  and  beg  me  to  go  and  sit  with  her  in  Hermes' 
room,  or  wander  through  the  streets,  as  before  the  last  few  months  it  had  been 
so  constantly  her  habit  to  do  that  I  had  grown  used  to  it,  and  missed  it  as  an 
old  dog  will  miss  the  pleasure  of  a  walk. 

Maryx  stood  silent  while  the  light  from  my  lamp  fell  on  his  noble  face, 
which  was  flushed  and  troubled. 

"  I  spoke  to  her  wrongly  the  day  before  yesterday,"  he  said,  at  last.  "  It 
was  base  in  me,  and  very  unworthy.  It  is  not  for  me  to  deprecate  his  genius. 
It  is  not  for  me,  if  she  find  beauty  in  it,  to  say  her  nay.  Beauty  there  is,  and 
if  she  do  not  see  the  foulness  beneath  it,  so  be  it.  To  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure.  I  would  ask  her  pardon.  Perhaps  I  have  driven  her  away.  Shall  I  find 
her  in  her  room  ?  " 

My  heart  leaped  with  joy. 

"  Of  course  ! "  I  said,  hastily;  "  and  you  were  in  no  way  to  blame,  and  it  is 
only  like  your  nobleness;  and  she  is  worthy  of  it,  for  she,  too,  repents  and  regrets 
that  moment  of  cold  words.  Look  !  she  bade  me  say  so  to  you  only  yester- 
day, in  the  Colonna  gardens.  She  said,  '  Will  you  tell  him  for  me  that  I  can 
have  no  bitterness  in  my  heart  for  him,  and  that  my  gratitude  will  never 
change  ? '  That  is  what  she  said,  the  tears  in  her  eyes  the  while.  She  was  too 
proud  or  too  shy  to  say  so  to  you  herself.  But  her  heart  is  tender,  and  if  you 
put  out  your  hand  she  will  give  hers  now, — ah,  so  gladly:  that  I  know  !  "  So 
I  spoke,  like  a  fool  as  I  was. 
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Maryx  looked  at  me  with  a  beautiful  light  and  warmth  upon  his  face. 

"  Is  that  indeed  true  ?  or  do  you  say  it  to  make  me  deceive  myself  ?  Better 
all  pain — all  life-long  pain — than  any  self-deception." 

"Nay,  it  is  true;  that  I  swear.  Go  you  and  hear  her  say  it  again.  She 
does  repent  herself." 

"  I  would  take  nothing  from  mere  obedience,  mere  sense  of  gratitude,"  he 
muttered;  but  the  light  of  love  was  still  in  his  eloquent  eyes. 

"  Go  you  yourself  to  her,"  said  I,  laughing,  like  the  foolish  thing  I  was,  and 
got  up  and  went  quickly  before  him  across  the  street  to  Ersilia's  door.  "  For 
now,"  I  said  to  myself,  "he  will  speak  straightly  to  her,  and  all  will  be  well 
between  them  forever." 

But  at  the  door  Pippo,  leaning  there  smoking,  swore  that  the  girl  was  not 
within,  nor  had  she  been  seen  all  day,  he  said.  I  looked  up  at  Maryx.  His 
face  seemed  to  me  to  be  stern,  and  pale,  and  disquieted. 

"Let  us  ask  Ersilia,"  he  said;  and  I  went  with  him  into  the  house. 

"  Has  she  not  been  to  you  ?  "  said  Ersilia,  coming  out  with  a  lamp  held 
over  her  head.  "Oh,  yes;  she  left  here  this  forenoon,  quite  early,  as  her  habit 
is.  I  thought  she  was  still  up  yonder  with  your  marbles." 

Then  a  great  and  sore  trouble  fell  upon  us  that  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end. 

Maryx  never  spoke.  He  went  with  swift  strides  up  to  the  chamber,  and 
entered  it,  for  the  door  had  no  lock.  The  light  from  the  newly-risen  moon, 
that  hung  above  his  own  Golden  Hill,  streamed  soft  and  pallid  across  Hermes, 
and  left  the  rest  of  the  empty  space  in  darkness. 

She  was  not  there.  He  struck  a  light,  and  searched  the  room,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  show  any  intention  of  departure,  and  no  word  whatever  of  fare- 
well. Only  the  beautiful  head  that  she  had  drawn  in  black  and  white  of 
Hilarion  as  the  poet  Agathon  was  no  longer  in  its  place  against  the  wall. 

There  is  something  in  the  silence  of  an  empty  room  that  sometimes  has  a 
terrible  eloquence:  it  is  like  the  look  of  coming  death  in  the  eyes  of  a  dumb 
animal:  it  beggars  words  and  makes  them  needless. 

Pales  following  raised  her  head  and  gave  a  long,  low,  wailing  moan,  that 
echoed  woefully  through  the  stillness  in  which  only  the  lapping  of  the  water 
against  the  stones  of  the  bridges  was  to  be  heard,  and  the  stroke  of  a  single 
oar  that  was  stirring  the  darkness  somewhere  near. 

Maryx  looked  at  me,  and  there  was  that  in  his  look  which  frightened  me. 
He  pointed  to  the  empty  place  upon  the  wall. 

"  She  is  gone  with  him,"  he  said:  that  was  all:  and  yet  in  the  sound  of  his 
voice  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  speaking  all  the  despair  of  a  great  life  ruined 
and  made  valueless. 

I  broke  out  into  God  knows  what  wild  protests  and  breathless  denials;  I 
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would  not  let  such  a  thing  be  said,  be  thought  possible,  for  one  single  moment; 
she  was  so  far  above  all  touch  of  man,  all  weakness  or  passion  or  unwisdom  of 
woman,  it  was  impiety,  profanation,  folly,  hatefulness,  to  hint  such  things  or 
dream  them.  Was  he  mad  ? 

Maryx  stood  there  quite  motionless;  his  face  was  white  as  his  own  marbles, 
and  very  rigid.  All  my  passion  passed  him  and  left  him  unmoved  as  the  winds 
leave  the  rocks. 

"  She  has  gone  with  him,"  he  said,  again;  and  his  lips  were  dry,  and  moved, 
as  it  were,  with  difficulty,  and  his  great  brown  eyes,  so  brilliant  and  so  bold, 
grew  black  with  heavy  wrath  and  desperate  pain. 

"  Do  you  not  see?  "  he  muttered;  "  do  you  not  see?  whilst  we  thought  her 
a  holy  thing,  he  all  the  time " 

And  he  laughed, — a  terrible  laugh. 

The  moon  was  on  the  face  of  Hermes:  the  mouth  seemed  to  smile  in  pity 
and  derision. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

MARYX  stood  quite  silent  and  quite  still. 

I  raved,  and  my  own  raving  words  fell  back  on  my  own  ears  and  made  me 
dumb  again;  and  only  the  wailing  of  the  dog  at  the  moon,  that  was  shining  in 
the  sky  and  on  the  river,  filled  the  chamber. 

I  did  not  believe;  I  would  not  believe;  I  thrust  all  possibility  of  belief  away 
from  me  as  so  much  blasphemy  and  infamy  against  her;  and  yet  all  the  while 
I  knew  that  he  was  right,  as  you  know  that  some  ghastly  sorrow  is  on  its  way 
to  you  long  ere  the  day  dawns  that  actually  brings  it. 

"  Why  should  you  say  so  ?  why,  why,  why  ?  "  I  said,  over  and  over  again, 
till  the  words  lost  all  sense  to  one.  "  She  has  gone  astray  somewhere  in  some 
old  haunt  of  Rome,  or  fallen  asleep  or  ill  in  some  gallery  of  Capitol  or  Vatican. 
You  know  her  ways:  she  dreams  among  the  marbles  till  she  is  almost  a  statue 
like  them.  That  is  it;  oh,  that  is  it, — nothing  more.  We  shall  meet  her  coming 
through  the  darkness  if  we  go  into  the  streets,  and  then  how  she  will  smile  at 
us  !  only  she  must  never  know.  Why,  Pales  will  find  her;  Pales  is  wiser  than 
you  are;  Pales  knows " 

And  then  I  broke  down,  and  laughed,  and  sobbed,  and  struck  my  head  with 
my  own  hands,  thinking  of  that  day  when  my  Ariadne  had  come  to  my  stall 
in  the  summer  noon,  with  the  poppies  and  the  passion-flowers  in  her  hand;  and 
Ariadne  had  the  clew  and  the  sword,  and  gave  them  up  and  drifted  away  into 
a  common  love  and  common  fate  of  women,  sought  and  then  forsaken 
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But  this  could  not  be  hers. 

"  No  !  oh,  thrice  no  !  "  I  screamed.  "Ariadne  ?  It  was  but  a  jest  to  call 
her  so,  you  know, — a  fancy  and  a  jest:  the  gods  could  not  be  so  cruel  as  to 
make  it  true,  just  for  a  dream,  an  old  man's  foolish  dream  in  the  hot  sun- 
shine ! " 

"  Come  !  "  said  Maryx,  and  grasped  me  with  his  fine  and  slender  hands  as 
in  a  vise  of  iron,  and  thrust  me  from  the  threshold  down  the  stairs. 

"  Where  would  you  go  ?  "  I  stammered;  "  into  the  streets  ? — to  the  Capitol  ? 
that  would  be  best:  she  loves  it  so,  and  will  sit  thinking  there  for  hours.  She 
is  shut  in  some  gallery  there;  oh,  yes,  that  I  am  sure.  Come  to  the  Capitol, 
or,  if  not,  to  the  Pio  Clementino;  she  so  often  gets  away  among  the  marbles, 
that  you  know " 

"  Are  you  a  madman  ? "  said  Maryx.     "  Come  with  me  to  him." 

And  he  drove  me  with  that  grip  upon  my  arm  to  the  palace  where  the 
frescoes  were  in  the  garden;  but  of  Hilarion  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard; 
he  had  not  been  there  that  day. 

We  went  to  Daila. 

The  night  grew  very  cold;  there  had  been  much  rain;  the  water  glistened 
among  the  tombs  and  under  the  bushes;  the  hoofs  splashed  it,  the  wheels  sank 
in  it;  the  snow  lying  on  the  mountains  showed  white  in  the  moonlight;  the  wild 
foxes  stole  and  burrowed  in  the  sand-holes  as  Nero  did  before  them;  the  owl 
and  the  bittern  cried  from  the  waving  shrubs  that  covered  the  site  of  lost  cities; 
the  night's  ride  was  long  and  horrible.  Soracte  was  always  before  us. 

Maryx  spoke  not  one  word. 

We  sped  across  the  desolation  of  the  Campagna  in  the  teeth  of  the  bitter 
north  wind.  It  was  early  in  March,  but  unusually  cold;  and  I  remember  the 
smell  of  the  violets  as  we  crushed  them,  and  of  the  sweet  buds  that  were 
springing  in  the  grass. 

Hours  went  by  ere  we  reached  the  ilex  forest  of  Daila.  The  great  white 
house  was  shut  and  silent;  dogs  barked,  and  a  mounted  shepherd — a  black 
weird  figure  against  the  moon — asked  us  what  our  errand  was  at  such  an  hour, 
then,  recognizing  us,  doffed  his  hat  and  let  us  pass. 

Maryx,  who  had  authority  therein,  entered.  No  mere  word  of  any  servant 
would  he  take.  The  house  was  empty,  dark,  mournful;  the  household  was 
aroused  from  early  sleep  or  friendly  drinking,  and  could  say  nothing.  Yes, 
their  master  had  been  there  at  three  the  day  before,  not  since:  of  him  they 
knew  nothing. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  question  them:  the  people  who  served  Hilarion  were 
trained  to  silence  and  to  lies. 

We  passed  through  all  the  grand,  desolate,  ghostly  rooms,  one  by  one, 
missing  no  gallery  or  cabinet  or  smallest  chamber,  then,  baffled,  drove  back  to 
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Rome  in  the  lonely,  ice-cold  midnight,  through  the  rain-pools  and  the  thickets 
that  were  now  quite  dark,  the  moon  having  by  this  time  set. 

"  What  will  you  do  ? "  I  muttered  to  him,  as  we  passed  the  gate  into  the 
city  and  the  guards  of  it. 

"  Find  him,"  he  answered  me. 

I  was  deadly  cold;  my  limbs  were  cramped;  the  mists  and  the  winds  of  the 
night  had  penetrated  my  very  bones;  but  something  in  his  tone  chilled  me 
with  a  ghastlier  chill.  It  seemed  so  simply  plain  to  him  that  there  could  be 
no  other  way  to  reach  her, — only  this. 

For  me,  I  would  not  own  that  she  was  other  than  somewhere  astray,  or  sick 
and  ill  in  one  of  the  many  favorite  haunts  she  had  in  Rome. 

"  Let  me  down  here,"  I  said  to  him  midway  in  the  Corso.  "  I  will  go  and 
ask  at  the  galleries  and  palaces,  and  seek  for  her  so  It  will  soon  be  dawn. 
The  custodians  all  know  me.  She  may  be  in  the  Borghese  villa  itself.  They 
close  at  dusk,  and  she  is  so  careless,  you  know,  once  dreaming — 

Maryx  smiled, — a  smile  I  never  thought  to  live  to  see  on  his  noble  and 
frank  lips. 

"  Do  you  deceive  yourself  still  ? "  he  said. 

He  did  not  seek  any  such  solace  as  lies  in  a  vain  hope;  he  knew  the  truth 
at  once,  and  never  pandered  with  it.  It  was  his  nature  never  to  attempt  to 
blind  either  himself  or  others. 

As  we  neared  the  Ponte  Sisto  there  rose  up  from  beneath  my  stall  the  small 
brown  figure  of  a  fisher-boy.  It  was  Amphion. 

He  rose  with  difficulty,  and  signed  to  me,  and  I  went  to  him.  He  was 
shivering,  and  spoke  disconnectedly. 

"You  did  not  know,  but  I  knew.  I,  in  the  boat  underneath,  I  could  see  his 
shadow  so  often.  Oh,  no;  no  one  knew.  He  was  afraid  of  the  woman  with 
the  great  black  eyes, — the  woman  they  call  a  duohess.  -But  he  has  cheated 
her.  I  have  watched  always  night  and  day,  underneath  the  bridge.  But  much 
I  could  not  tell.  So  this  morning  they  escaped  me:  he  is  gone  to  Santa 
Chiara,  and  she  goes  too.  What  is  that  story  she  told  me  ? — Ariadne  who  went 
away  over  the  sea, — you  called  her  so, — Ariadne  was  left  all  alone.  He  will 
leave  her  just  so;  he  always  does.  I  was  with  him  a  year,  and  I  know.  Does; 
that  man  yonder  care  ?  He  looks  so  pale.  You  are  too  old,  and  I  am  too 
young;  but  he  looks  strong:  does  he  listen  ?  I  ran  and  ran  and  ran  to  be  even 
with  him  this  morning,  and  the  horse  struck  at  me,  and  I  fell.  It  was  my  head. 
1  feel  stupid.  I  do  not  think  she  saw:  that  is  why  I  did  not  come  here  before. 
I  have  been  stupid  all  day.  Oh,  it  is  not  much.  That  man  is  strong.  Let 
him  go:  it  will  be  too  late;  but  there  is  always  vengeance." 

And  then  the  lad  swooned  on  the  stones,  having  told  the  truth  that  Maryx 
had  known  without  the  telling. 
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Maryx  listened;  and  he  never  spoke  once,  not  once.  For  me,  I  think  I  was 
mad  for  the  moment.  They  have  told  me  so  since.  For  to  me  it  was  as 
though  the  sweet  serene  heavens  had  opened  to  vomit  a  spawn  of  devils  upon 
earth,  and  I  would  have  sworn  by  my  soul  and  the  God  who  made  it  that  she, 
my  Ariadne,  would  have  borne  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  in  a  sieve  by  very  force 
of  her  pure  and  perfect  innocence,  at  did  the  Vestal  Tuccia  in  this  our  Rome. 

I  was  conscious  of  nothing  till  in  the  full  light  of  day  we  drove  against  the 
wind  on  the  way  to  Santa  Chiara. 

Santa  Chiara  was  on  the  sea-coast.  It  was  a  little  villa  in  a  little  bay;. its 
roses  and  its  orangeries  grew  to  the  sea's  edge;  it  belonged  to  Hilarion,  who 
sailed  thence  not  seldom. 

We  went  thither.  It  was  many  leagues  away;  there  was  no  manner  of 
reaching  it  possible  except  by  horses.  We  drove  out  of  Rome  as  the  day 
broke. 

There  was  no  doubt  now,  nor  any  kind  of  hope. 

It  was  sunset  on  the  second  day  when  we  reached  that  portion  of  the  coast 
where  Santa  Chiara  was. 

"  Let  me  go  alone,"  said  Maryx. 

He  seemed  to  me  to  have  aged  suddenly  in  those  two  nights  and  days  as 
men  do  in  a  score  of  years.  All  his  fearless  royalty  and  carelessness  of  bearing 
was  gone;  he  was  gray  and  haggard,  and  had  that  deadly  bloodlessness  of  the 
olive-skin  which  is  so  much  ghastlier  than  the  pallor  of  fair  faces.  He  was 
quite  silent,  he  whose  warm  fancies  and  eager  eloquence  had  ever  found  so 
natural  a  vent  in  words. 

"  Let  me  go  alone,"  he  said. 

But  I  clung  to  him,  holding  him  back.  When  men  look  as  he  looked,  there 
is  always  death  upon  the  air. 

"  What  right  have  we  ?  "  I  said  to  him.  "  She  is  not  ours  by  any  tie  of  blood 
or  name;  and  what  do  we  know  ?  She  is  not  here,  that  I  am  sure,  nor  with  him 
anywhere.  God  would  not  let  all  that  nobility  be  trodden  in  the  dust  for  a 
man's  vileness, — oh,  no  !  oh,  no  !  What  thought  had  she  of  love  ?  No  more 
than  the  Nausicaa  you  made  standing  by  the  sea-shore,  pure  as  the  pearls  of  it. 
Amphion  is  not  to  be  listened  to;  he  is  a  foolish  boy " 

And  then  my  words  choked  me;  for  I  remembered  how  her  face  had  looked 
as  she  had  watched  the  Carnival  pageantry,  and  how  she  had  spoken  that  dark, 
wet,  solitary  night  by  Nero's  Circus.  **• 

Maryx  shook  me  roughly  from  him. 

"  Right  ?  Do  you  want  right  to  stop  murder  if  you  see  it  ?  And  the  mur- 
derer only  kills  the  body,  not  the  soul.  Let  me  go." 

"  But  if  it  be  what  you  think,  we  are  too  late  !  " 

The  anguish  upon  his  face  smote  me  like  a  blow. 
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"  There  is  always  vengeance,"  he  said,  under  his  breath. 

I  was  a  Roman.     Vengeance  to  me  was  sacred  as  duty. 

I  let  him  go.  I  begrudged  him  the  first  right  to  it,  but  I  could  not  gainsay 
it:  he  had  the  right  of  infinite  patience,  priceless  gifts,  and  great  and  generous 
love  all  wasted, — the  supreme  and  foremost  rights  of  a  great  wronged  passion. 

The  morning  had  risen  clear  and  fair;  here  southward  the  sunshine  laughed 
upon  a  brilliant  sea,  deep-blue  as  the  jewels  men  call  sapphires;  it  was  far 
milder  weather;  the  orange-groves  were  as  a  green-and-golden  wood  to  the 
water's  edge;  the  turf  was  azure  with  the  wild  hyacinths;  against  the  white 
walls  ten  thousand  China  roses  blossomed,  fresh  as  the  little  rosy  mouths 
of  children. 

We,  who  for  two  days  and  nights  had  neither  closed  our  eyes  nor  taken  off 
our  clothes,  were  cold  and  stiff  from  the  heavy  chills  of  long  exposure.  We 
shuddered  like  frozen  things  in  all  that  radiant  and  elastic  light,  and  delicate 
air  fragrant  with  the  smell  of  the  orange-fruit  and  flower  and  with  the  glad 
salt  scents  of  the  surf  that  was  breaking,  curled  and  snowy,  on  the  smooth 
beach  at  our  feet. 

But  even  vengeance  was  denied  him. 

The  long,  low  house,  white  as  a  sea-shell,  and  gay  with  many  climbing 
plants,  and  walled  all  round  with  the  high  spears  of  aloes,  was  shut  and  silent 
even  as  Daila  had  been. 

In  an  oval  window  a  woman  was  sitting,  making  thread-lace  with  nimble 
hands  and  singing  among  the  little  Bengalese  roses. 

Yes,  the  master  had  been  there,  but  he  had  gone,  sailed  away  in  his  own 
vessel,  as  his  custom  was.  Yes,  he  had  been  gone  twelve  hours.  Yes,  there 
was  some  one  with  him;  he  was  never  alone,  never  alone.  And  the  woman 
laughed,  twisting  the  threads  of  her  lace,  knowing  the  ways  of  her  employer. 
Then  she  looked  across  the  roses  seaward,  and,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  sun, 
pointed  to  a  vanishing  speck  of  white  on  the  horizon.  That  was  the  schooner, 
yes,  if  we  looked  quick;  in  another  moment  it  would  be  out  of  sight. 

We  looked.  The  canvas  shone  for  one  second  more  in  the  sunshine  far 
off,  so  far,  no  bigger  than  the  leaf  of  a  white  camellia-flower,  then  blended  with 
the  blent  light  of  sea  and  sky,  and  vanished  and  was  lost. 

I  laughed  aloud. 

"  The  sails  should  be  black  !  they  should  be  black  !  "  I  muttered,  and 
caught  at  the  roses  to  help  me  stand,  and  felt  the  earth  and  the  water  all  swirl 
and  heave  in  giddy  eddies  round  me.  "  The  sails  should  be  black.  Theseus 
has  taken  her,  and  he  will  leave  her  on  Naxos,  and  he  will  dance  and  laugh 
and  garland  the  helm.  Why  are  the  sails  not  black  ?  " 

Then  I  fell  down  on  the  yellow  sands. 

And  for  a  space  I  remember  nothing  more. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

I  DO  not  remember  how  I  found  my  way  back  to  Rome.  I  lost  sight  of 
Maryx.  I  was  clearly  conscious  of  nothing  till  I  felt  the  wet  tongue  of  Pales 
against  my  cheek  and  found  that  I  was  sitting  on  my  own  old  bench  beside 
my  stall  in  the  moonlight  by  the  bridge.  I  suppose  he  must  have  brought  me 
home.  I  do  not  know;  I  had  forgotten  him.  Perhaps  he  had  forgotten  me: 
why  not  ? 

It  was  night,  and  the  place  was  deserted.  There  was  no  one  about,  only 
some  girl  from  an  open  window  above  in  the  street  was  singing  aloud  a  love- 
song.  I  could  have  choked  her  throat  into  silence.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
there  is  so  much  crime  on  earth;  it  is  rather  wonderful  that  there  is  so  little, 
seeing  how  much  pain  there  is,  pain  that  is  the  twin  brother  of  madness. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  night.  I  think  two  or  three  days  had  gone  by. 
I  cursed  the  stones  of  the  street  because  they  had  borne  his  steps,  and  the 
waters  under  the  arches  because  they  had  not  risen  and  swallowed  him. 

Ah,  God  !  in  our  hate  (as  in  our  love)  how  we  feel  our  own  cramped  little- 
ness !  we  stretch  our  arms  for  the  whole  universe  to  give  us  vengeance",  and 
the  grand  old  dome  of  the  sky  seems  to  echo  with  inextinguishable  laughter. 
Ah,  God  !  why  are  our  hearts  so  great,  our  years  so  few  and  feeble  ?  Therein 
is  all  the  mockery  and  cruelty  of  life  ? 

I  sat  there  like  a  stupid  frozen  thing,  the  vast  mighty  heavens  above  me, — 
the  heavens  that  should  have  been  full  of  weeping  angels  and  of  avenging 
swords,  if  there  were  any  more  heed  of  human  souls,  there,  than  of  the  ants 
that  crawl  along  black  dust  on  a  white  summer  way. 

The  dog  kissed  me,  moaning,  full  of  woe,  because  she  knew  that  I  was  so. 

I  rose  to  my  feet. 

The  Apollo  Sandaliarius  shone  white  in  the  moon-rays.  Surely  it  was  only 
yesterday  that  she  had  come  to  me  there,  having  her  hands  on  my  stall  with 
the  passion-flower  and  the  poppy  in  them, — the  flower  of  death  ? 

Surely  it  was  but  yesterday  that  I  had  dreamed  my  dream  in  Borghese  ? 

Then  I  looked  at  my  things  in  the  drawer  under  my  stall.  The  dog  had 
guarded  everything  safely,  being  fed,  no  doubt,  by  the  neighbors. 

There  was  in  the  drawer  a  long  slender-pointed  knife, — a  blade  of  steel 
made  in  past  ages,  and  very  keen;  I  had  used  it  to  cut  through  the  skins  of 
leather.  I  put  it  in  my  breast,  where  it  is  most  at  home  with  a  Roman. 

After  all,  there  was  no  other  vengeance  than  the  poor  simple  trite  one, 
all  too  short,  that  never  could  quench  the  thirst  of  man  yet,  nor  wash  out 
any  wrong;  there  was  no  other.  The  skies  did  not  fall,  the  stars  did  not 
pause  in  their  courses.  I  looked  at  them.  It  seemed  to  me  strange.  I 
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felt  the  edge  of  the  knife  and  waited  for  morning.  There  was  only  the  old, 
old  way. 

"  May  death  never  come  when  you  call  on  it  !  "  said  the  old  murdered  man, 
Servianus,  dying,  to  Hadrian.  And  in  the  after-time  Hadrian  did  cry  on  death 
to  relieve  him,  and  death  would  not  come;  not  even  his  own  hirelings  would 
give  the  blow  at  his  command;  and  Servianus  was  avenged. 

But  then  Servianus  never  saw  his  vengeance. 

I  would  see  mine,  or,  rather,  hers;  so  I  told  myself. 

I  was  old,  but  I  was  strong  enough  for  this. 

I  waited  for  the  morning. 

Of  Maryx  I  had  no  thought. 

I  only  saw  the  ship  going  away,  away,  away,  over  the  shining  silent  sea  in 
the  clear  daylight,  with  the  white  sails  against  the  blue. 

When  the  morning  broke,  I  went  across  the  river,  and  across  the  fields,  still 
misty  and  wreathed  with  fog,  to  officers  of  the  Vatican. 

"You  have  offered  me  often  many  ducats  for  my  Greek  Hermes:  give  me 
them  now,  and  take  him,"  I  said  to  them, — I,  who  had  never  sold  the  smallest 
fragment  or  the  rustiest  relic  of  the  arts  I  loved.  They  closed  with  me  eagerly, 
having  for  many  a  year  desired  that  fair  Greek  thing  for  the  great  gallery  they 
call  the  Pio  Clementine. 

"  Put  him  next  your  Ariadne  ! "  I  said  to  them,  and  laughed  aloud  in  that 
grave  palace  of  the  Pope.  They  thought  me  mad,  no  doubt;  but  they  desired 
the  statue,  and  they  took  no  heed  of  me. 

I  sold  him  without  looking  on  him,  as  a  man  in  a  pagan  land  may  sell  a 
cherished  son.  But  I  had  ceased  to  care  for  him:  he  was  a  dumb  dead  thing 
to  me, — a  carven  stone.  The  thought  of  any  statue  froze  my  blood. 

They  fetched  him  down  with  oxen  and  men,  bearing  his  beautiful  tender 
snow-white  limbs  along  the  streets,  where  of  course  he  must  have  passed  so 
often  in  other  ages,  throned  and  garlanded  in  such  processions  of  the  gods  as 
Ovid  and  his  ladies  loved  to  watch. 

I  never  looked  at  him, — not  once;  I  clutched  the  money  that  the  guardians 
of  the  galleries  gave  me,  and  signed  something  they  pushed  to  me,  and  hurried 
out  into  the  air.  Bells  were  ringing,  and  the  sun  was  bright.  I  felt  dizzy,  and 
deaf,  and  blind. 

Hermes  woke  all  mortals  from  sleep  with  his  wand  at  the  break  of  the  day. 
Oh  that  he  had  not  wakened  me  ! 

I  clutched  my  wealth  that  I  had  bought  with  my  bartered  god  as  with  some 
human  life,  and  felt  for  my  long  narrow  knife  in  the  folds  of  my  shirt,  and 
hurried  away  on  my  quest. 

I  had  no  clew  to  guide  me,  for  the  sea  is  wide,  and  its  shores  are  many. 
Yet  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  I  should  find  them, — no  doubt  at  all;  and  so  I 
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passed  out  of  Rome.  And  Hermes  was  set  in  the  great  gallery,  with  the  leonine 
head  of  a  Jupiter  Axur  beside  him,  and  at  his  feet  a  jasper  basin  of  Assyria, 
in  which  Semiramis  might  once  have  bathed. 

It  does  not  matter  where  I  wandered,  or  how  I  fared;  I  went  on  no  clew 
whatever  save  the  well-known  name  of  Hilarion;  but  whosoever  has  any  sort 
of  fame  has  lighted  a  beacon  that  is  always  shining  upon  him,  and  can  never 
more  return  into  the  cool  twilight  of  privacy,  even  when  most  he  wishes;  it  is 
of  these  retributions — some  call  them  compensations — that  life  is  full. 

Hilarion,  living  always,  whether  he  would  or  not,  in  the  red  light  of  that 
beacon-fire,  was  not  very  difficult  to  track.  I  went  my  ground  over  and  over, 
indeed,  and  made  many  a  needless  journey,  but  I  had  the  money  for  my 
Hermes,  which  was  a  large  sum,  and  more  than  enough;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  in  the  full  heat  of  June,  that  sweetest  month,  when  the  stars  are  so 
many  and  every  soul  on  earth  it  seems  ought  to  be  glad,  I  found  him  in  Venice. 

There  in  the  shallow  salt  lagoons  was  riding  his  own  pleasure-vessel,  the 
ship  with  the  white  sails.  They  said  it  was  about  to  bear  him  eastward,  to 
the  old  enchanted  lands  of  the  East. 

The  city  was  lovely  then  in  the  full  summer.  I  knew  it  well,  and  in  my 
day  had  been  happy  there.  Now  it  appeared  to  me  hateful. 

Its  water  streets  were  once  familiar  to  me  as  the  ways  of  Rome,  and  I  had 
learned  to  row  the  fruit-boat  to  and  fro,  gorgeous  with  the  autumn  colors  of 
their  freight  and  the  beauty  of  the  women  of  the  Lido;  now  it  was  horrible 
to  me. 

The  silence  seemed  like  the  awful  stillness  of  a  God-forgotten  world;  the 
gliding  water  seemed  like  the  silvery  sliding  course  of  serpents;  the  salt-scented 
beach  of  the  marshy  shores  seemed  like  the  sulphurous  dank  mists  of  the  awful 
world  where  Persephone  mourned. 

I  stumbled  along  the  narrow  footpaths  of  the  place,  and  the  song  of  the 
boatmen  and  the  laughter  of  the  little  children,  dancing  and  dabbling  on 
the  edges  of  the  canals,  jarred  through  my  brain,  as  in  other  years  the  like  must 
have  jarred  on  the  heavy  pains  of  the  condemned  creatures  in  the  cells  beneath 
the  water-line. 

I  had  no  definite  thought  except  to  take  his  life. 

The  purpose  had  gone  with  me  in  my  bosom;  had  lain  with  me  by  night; 
had  grown  to  be  a  very  part  and  parcel  of  myself,  going  with  me  over  the 
blossoming  lands  in  the  summer  of  the  year,  lying  down  with  me,  and  rising 
with  me, — the  last  memory  and  the  first. 

It  had  no  horror  for  me. 

I  was  a  Roman,  and  to  me  vengeance  was  duty;  beyond  all  other  duty  when 
it  was  vengeance  for  the  innocent.  I  did  not  reason  about  it;  I  only  said  to 
myself  that  he  should  die. 
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It  was  easy  to  find  the  palace  where  he  dwelt;  any  one  of  the  idlers  of  the 
street  could  show  it  me.  He  was  famous. 

The  house  was  in  a  large  street;  a  great  old  palace,  fretted  and  fantastic, 
gilded  and  carved,  and  majestic,  looming  over  the  thread  of  dull  waters  in 
gorgeous  sombreness,  as  it  had  loomed  there  in  blind  Dandolo's  own  day. 

Generally,  everything  passed  near  without  entering  this  narrow,  silent  way: 
it  was  out  of  the  thread  of  traffic.  There  was  a  great  bell  tolling  heavily  from 
a  tower  near,  and  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  the  air,  and  the  scent  of  lilies:  these  I 
noticed  at  the  time.  My  sight  was  quite  clear,  and  my  brain,  too:  all  I  thought 
of  was,  where  I  should  strike  him  ! 

If  he  would  only  come  out  into  the  air  ! 

I  sat  down  in  an  angle  of  the  stonework  and  waited.  It  was  very  early:  no 
one  noticed  me, — an  old  man  mooning  by  the  water's  side.  I  watched  the 
house:  she,  of  course,  was  there,  but,  strangely,  I  never  thought  of  her  then: 
my  mind  was  intent,  and  solely  intent,  on  him. 

When  you  have  said  to  yourself  that  you  will  kill  any  one,  the  world  only 
seems  to  hold  yourself  and  him,  and  God, — who  will  see  the  justice  done. 

The  lofty  doors  of  the  palace  were  open;  one  could  see  straight  up  the 
marble  steps  into  the  courts  and  the  halls:  they  were  all  vast,  and  cool,  and 
solitary;  not  a  soul  seemed  there. 

Perhaps  the  people  of  the  streets  had  misled  me  ?  I  rose  and  climbed  the 
stone  stairs,  and  entered  the  halls.  I  suppose  some  hours  had  gone  by;  the  sun 
was  vertical,  the  porphyry  shone  red  in  it,  and  the  yellow  marble  was  like  brass. 
I  remember  that  as  I  trod  on  them. 

There  was  no  sound.  I  ascended  the  staircase,  lined  with  the  forms  of 
giants  and  of  heroes  in  the  paled  and  peeling  fresco  of  an  heroic  time.  I  held 
my  knife  closer,  and  mounted  step  after  step.  What  if  he  heard  ?  so  best,  if  it 
brought  him  forth.  I  would  have  stabbed  him  before  an  armed  multitude;  for 
I  had  no  desire  to  live  after  him. 

I  went  on  up  the  stately  stairs  and  the  painted  landing-places;  there  was 
a  long  gallery  in  front  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  many  doors.  I  opened 
the  one  that  was  nearest  to  me;  he  might  be  there:  if  not,  I  might  learn  of 
some  one. 

The  chamber  was  immense,  as  our  rooms  are;  the  light  that  fell  through 
it  was  of  all  kinds  of  hues  from  falling  through  the  glass  of  painted  casements. 

I  went  on  across  half  its  length,  over  its  polished  floor  of  many-colored 
stones;  there  came  on  my  ear  a  sudden  cry  of  welcome, — low,  surprised,  and 
happy  as  the  summer  cry  of  any  bird.  In  the  lily-scented  air,  in  the  halo  of 
colored  sunlight,  she  sprang  up  before  me,  glad  and  beautiful  as  any  human 
thing  could  ever  be,  clothed  in  white,  with  a  golden  fillet  on  her  forehead,  and 
at  her  breast  a  knot  of  crimson  carnations. 
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I  stood  still,  stupefied  and  afraid.     I  had  forgotten  her. 

"Dear  friend  !  is  it  you?"  she  cried,  with  a  pure  and  happy  tone  in  her 
voice. 

How  shall  I  tell  the  change  that  had  passed  over  her?  Just  such  a  change 
as  I  had  seen  when,  in  my  dream,  the  bronze  of  the  Borghese  had  blushed  and 
moved  and  started  into  sudden  life.  Not  greater  the  change  upon  the  face 
of  earth  when  from  the  still  gray  silvery  dawn,  in  which  the  stars  are  trembling, 
the  glory  comes,  and  the  sun  shines  over  the  hills. 

What  is  it  that  love  does  to  a  woman  ?  Without  it  she  only  sleeps;  with  it 
alone  she  lives. 

Never  in  all  my  years  have  I  seen  happiness  so  perfect,  so  exquisite,  so 
eloquent  without  a  word,  as  was  in  her  face,  her  air,  her  very  limbs  and  move- 
ments. Before,  she  had  been  lovely  as  the  statues  were,  and  like  them  mute 
and  cold,  and  scarcely  human;  now  her  eyes  were  like  the  light  of  day,  her 
mouth  was  like  the  dew-wet  rose,  her  whole  form  seemed  to  thrill  with  the 
grace  and  the  gladness  and  the  glory  and  the  passion  of  life. 

I  stood  before  her  stupidly  and  dumb. 

"  Dear  friend,  is  it  you  ? "  she  said,  and  came  and  took  my  hands  and  smiled. 
-  What  could  I  say  to  her  ?  I  had  come  to  kill  him. 

"  I  must  have  seemed  so  thankless  in  my  silence,"  she  said,  softly.  "  It 
hurt  me  to  keep  silence;  but  he  wished  it  so." 

I  drew  my  hands  away.     I  hated  her  to  touch  me. 

"  You  are  happy,  then  ? "  I  said,  and  was  dumb,  staring  upon  her,  for  there 
were  in  her  such  power,  such  loveliness,  such  radiance, — and  all  the  while  she 
was  looking  in  my  eyes  with  the  sweet  candor  of  a  fearless  innocence. 

"  Happy  ! "  she  smiled,  as  she  echoed  the  word. 

No  doubt  it  seemed  so  poor  to  her,  and  feeble  to  measure  all  she  felt. 
Then  all  the  old  pride  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  He  loves  me  !  "  she  said,  under  her  breath;  as  if  that  said  all. 

"  Do  you  remember  I  wanted  to  know  what  happiness  was  ?"  she  said  after 
a  little  while.  "  Do  you  remember  my  asking  the  girls  under  the  trees  by 
Castel  Gondolfo  ?  As  if  one  could  ever  know  until " 

Then  the  warm  color  stole  over  her  face,  and  she  smiled,  and  the  dreamy 
wondering  look  I  knew  so  well  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  seemed  to  forget  me. 

I  stood  gripping  the  handle  of  my  knife.  I  could  not  take  my  gaze  from 
her.  She  seemed  transfigured.  To  such  a  creature  as  this,  in  the  fresh  glory 
of  her  joy,  what  could  one  say  of  shame,  and  of  the  world's  scorn,  and  of  her 
wrongs,  and  of  the  mockery  of  women  ? 

Then  her  eyes  came  back  from  their  musing  towards  me,  and  her  thoughts 
with  them. 

"  And  did  you  come  to  find  me  ?     That  is  so  good  !     You  were  always  so 
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good,  and  I  seem  always  thankless.  I  wished  to  tell  you;  but  he  would  not. 
And  Maryx  too,  it  must  have  seemed  to  him,  also,  so  thankless.  Only  now  he 
will  know;  he  will  understand. 

"  You  look  at  me  strangely  !  Are  you  tired  ? "  she  added,  as  I  kept  silence. 
"  Why  will  you  stand  ?  Are  you  angered  ? " 

"  Are  you  happy  ?"  I  said,  hoarsely.  How  could  I  say  to  her,  "  I  came  to 
kill  your  seducer"  ? 

"  Am  I  ! "  she  said,  very  low,  under  her  breath.  "  What  !  when  he  loves 
me  ?  Do  you  remember  ? — I  was  always  afraid  of  Love,  because  it  is  all  one's 
life,  and  one  is  no  more  one's  self,  but  breathes  through  another's  lips,  and  has 
no  will  any  more,  and  no  force.  But  now  I  know:  there  is  no  other  thing  worth 
living  for  or  dying  for;  there  is  no  other  life.  Do  you  remember  ? — I  used  to 
wonder  why  women  looked  so  happy,  and  why  they  used  to  go  and  pray  with 
wet  eyes,  and  why  the  poets  wrote,  and  the  singers  sung.  Now  I  know:  there 
is  only  one  good  on  all  the  earth,  and  it  is  more  beautiful  to  love  than  even  to 
be  loved." 

Then  a  sudden  blush  came  all  over  her  cheek  and  throat,  and  she  paused 
suddenly,  ashamed,  as  if  some  beauty  of  her  form  had  been  suddenly  laid  bare 
to  curious  eyes. 

"Come  and  look!"  she  said,  and  touched  my  hand  with  hers;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  though  flame  burnt  me;  and  she  went  on  a  little  way  across 
the  chamber,  and  drew  back  a  curtain  of  brocade  with  heavy  fringes,  and 
signed  me  to  pass  beneath  it. 

Quite  mechanically  and  stupidly  I  followed  her,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  curtain  I  saw  a  lovely  eight-sided  vaulted  room,  like  many  of  the  palace- 
rooms  in  our  own  Rome,  and  here  there  were  marbles  white  and  gray,  and 
clay,  and  the  tools  of  sculpture;  and  the  light  was  pouring  in  from  a  high 
casement  that  faced  the  sea. 

"  Look  ! "  she  said,  and  showed  me  a  statue,  only  in  the  clay  as  yet,  but 
very  beautiful. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  where  its  infinite  beauty  lay. 

You  can  describe  a  picture,  but  not  a  statue.  Marble  is  like  music:  it  can 
never  be  measured  or  told  of  in  words.  What  can  any  one  know  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Belvedere  Mercury,  who  has  not  looked  up  in  its  face  ? 

The  solitary  figure  was  Love;  but  the  loveliest  and  noblest  Love  that  ever 
human  hand  had  fashioned,  surpassing  even  the  perfect  Thespian  Love  of 
Borghese.  All  the  passion  of  the  whole  world,  and  all  the  dreams  of  lovers, 
and  all  the  visions  of  heaven  that  have  ever  come  to  poets  in  their  sleep,  were 
in  the  languor  of  its  musing  eyes  and  in  the  smile  of  its  closed  lips. 

"  What  can  all  earth  and  all  eternity  bestow  worth  one  hour  that  I  give  ? " 
this  great  Love  asked  you  by  a  look. 
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Yet  the  face  was  only  the  face  of  Hilarion, — but  that  face  transfigured  as 
those  eyes  which  worshipped  him  beheld  it;  unlike  the  face  of  any  mortal; 
great  as  godhead,  and  glorious  as  the  morning. 

I  stood  in  silence. 

I  could  have  struck  the  statue  down,  and  cleft  it  from  head  to  foot,  as  the 
false  god  it  was.  But  then  it  was  god  to  her. 

She  looked  at  it,  and  then  at  me,  and  sank  upon  a  block  of  stone  that  stood 
there  near,  ruffling  back  her  dusky  gold  of  curls,  and  smiling,  while  the  carna- 
tions fell  out  from  her  bosom  at  Love's  feet. 

"  Look  !  this  he  knows  that  I  have  done,  for  he  has  seen  it  grow  under  my 
hands  out  of  the  mere  moist  earth;  and  now  he  does  believe.  Look  !  you  will 
tell  Maryx.  It  is  greater  than  anything  I  ever  did, — that  I  know;  but  it  is 
because  I  look  up  in  his  face  and  find  it  there.  He  is  glad,  because  he  knows 
that  it  is  mine,  and  he  says  they  will  say,  '  No  girl's  hand  ever  made  that.' 
What  does  it  matter  if  they  think  so  ?  he  knows  !  and  then  when  they  say  that  it 
is  beautiful,  after  all  it  will  be  him  whom  they  praise,  and  if  it  should  live  after 
me,  long  long  ages,  like  the  Faun,  people  will  not  think  of  me,  but  only  of  him, 
and  they  will  tell  one  another  his  name, — not  mine.  And  that  is  what  I  pray 
for  always.  Who  can  care  for  fame  for  one's  self  alone  ?  But  to  tell  the  world 
in  all  that  Hereafter  that  one  never  will  see,  how  beautiful  was  what  we  loved, 
so  that  even  when  one  is  dead  one  will  seem  to  live  for  them  and  to  serve 
them, — that  is  almost  like  immortality.  Oh,  the  gods  were  good  when  they 
gave  me  that  power,  for  in  all  the  other  ages  I  shall  be  able  to  make  men  see 
what  he  is  now,  and  all  that  he  is  to  me  !  " 

Then  she  laughed,  a  sweet  little  low  laughter,  the  tears  of  an  exceeding  joy 
wet  upon  her  eyelids  all  the  while;  and  she  bent  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the 
statue. 

"  Maryx  used  to  say  that  Love  killed  Art,"  she  murmured.  "  You  will 
tell  him  now, — oh,  how  I  pity  him,  that  he  does  not  know  what  love  is  ! " 

And  softly  she  kissed  again  the  feet  of  her  god. 

Then,  with  a  sudden  flush  over  all  her  throat  and  bosom,  for  it  was  unlike 
her  to  show  any  emotion,  or  to  pour  forth  thought  in  open  words,  she  sat  still 
on  the  block  of  stone  at  the  base  of  the  Love,  with  dreaming  suffused  eyes  and 
silent  lips. 

"  It  will  be  in  marble  soon,"  she  said,  after  a  space.  "  I  shall  carve  it  all 
with  my  own  hands:  no  one  shall  touch  it  in  any  line.  I  can  'hew  the  rocks,' 
you  know.  Maryx  was  so  good  to  teach  me.  This  will  be  great, — that  I  can 
feel;  but  then  I  have  had  only  to  look  in  his  face." 

What  could  I  say  to  her  ?  her  innocence  was  so  perfect,  so  perfect  her  joy 
and  her  pride;  and  to  speak  to  her  of  the  world,  and  the  ways  of  its  men  and 
its  women,  seemed  like  a  very  blasphemy. 
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And  the  statue  was  great. 

Perhaps  she  had  only  looked  in  his  face,  but  she  had  seen  it  through  the 
greatness  of  her  own  passion  and  of  her  own  soul. 

She  rose  quickly  and  put  out  her  hand. 

"Come  away:  he  does  not  wish  it  to  be  seen;  not  yet." 

I  did  not  take  her  hand. 

"He  is  your  only  law  !"  I  said,  and  stopped;  for  how  could  I  say  to  her 
all  that  consumed  my  heart  ? 

She  looked  at  me  in  surprise. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  else  even  lives,"  she  said,  simply. 

It  was  quite  true,  no  doubt. 

A  great  love  is  an  absolute  isolation,  and  an  absolute  absorption.  Nothing 
lives  or  moves  or  breathes  save  one  life;  for  one  life  alone  the  sun  rises  and 
sets,  the  seasons  revolve,  the  clouds  bear  rain,  and  the  stars  ride  on  high;  the 
multitudes  around  cease  to  exist,  or  seem  but  ghostly  shades;  of  all  the  sounds 
of  earth  there  is  but  one  voice  audible;  all  past  ages  have  been  but  the  herald 
of  one  soul;  all  eternity  can  be  but  its  heritage  alone. 

O  children  of  the  world,  what  know  you  of  such  love  ?  no  more  than  the 
blind  worm  creeping  to  its  fellow  knows  of  the  morning  glory  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

I  STOOD  by  the  base  of  the  statue,  and  gazed  still  stupidly  upon  her.  Her 
eyes  were  shining,  sweet,  and  tender,  and  abstracted  through  the  glad  tears  that 
were  upon  their  lashes. 

Whatever  else  he  had  done  basely,  he  had  made  her  happy, — as  yet. 

Perhaps  she  was  right:  for  a  few  hours  of  joy  one  owes  the  debt  of  years, 
and  should  give  a  pardon  wide  and  deep  as  the  deep  sea. 

This  Love  which  she  had  made  in  his  likeness,  the  tyrant  and  compeller 
of  the  world,  was  to  her  as  the  angel  which  brings  perfect  dreams  and  lets  the 
tired  sleeper  visit  heaven.  Who  could  tell  her  that  her  god  was  but  a  thing  of 
clay?  Not  I;  not  I.  And  yet  I  could  have  wept  with  very  tears  of  blood. 
She  dropped  the  curtain,  and  came  and  stood  by  me. 

"You  will  not  come  away?"  she  said.  "Well,  never  mind:  it  does  not 
matter  for  you  to  see  it:  you  will  go  home  and  tell  Maryx.  Tell  him  that 
if  I  seem  thankless,  I  have  not  forgotten  all  his  noble  lessons.  You  will  wait 
with  me, — stay  all  day?  In  half  an  hour  he  will  be  back,  and  he  will  be  so 
glad  to  see  you:  oh,  that  I  am  sure " 

"  He  will  be  back  soon  ?  "     I  felt  for  the  knife  underneath  my  shirt. 
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"Yes;  he  had  only  gone  to  his  boat,  that  pretty  ship  that  is  in  the 
harbor." 

"  The  ship  with  the  white  sails:  I  know,  I  know  !  " 

I  laughed  aloud.     She  looked  at  me  surprised,  and  in  a  little  fear. 

"And  when  the  ship  sails  away  without  you  ?  "  I  said,  brutally,  and  laugh- 
ing still,  because  the  mention  of  the  schooner  had  broken  the  bonds  of  the 
silence  that  had  held  me  against  my  will  half  paralyzed,  and  I  seemed  to  be 
again  upon  the  Tyrrhene  shore,  seeing  the  white  sail  fade  against  the  sky. 

"  And  when  that  ship  sails  without  you  ?  The  day  will  come.  It  always 
comes.  You  are  my  Ariadne;  yet  you  forget  Naxos  !  Oh,  the  day  will  come  ! 
you  will  kiss  the  feet  of  your  idol  then,  and  they  will  not  stay;  they  will  go 
away,  away,  away,  and  they  will  not  tarry  for  your  prayers  or  your  tears. 
Ay,  it  is  always  so.  Two  love,  and  one  tires.  And  you  know  nothing  of  that, 
— you  who  would  have  love  immortal." 

And  I  laughed  again,  for  it  seemed  to  me  so  horrible,  and  I  was  half  mad. 

No  doubt  it  would  have  been  kinder  had  I  struck  my  knife  down  into  her 
breast  with  the  words  unspoken. 

All  shade  of  color  forsook  her  face;  only  the  soft  azure  of  the  veins 
remained,  and  changed  to  an  ashen  gray.  She  shook  with  a  sudden  shiver 
from  head  to  foot  as  the  name  she  hated,  the  name  of  Ariadne,  fell  upon  her 
ear.  The  ice-bolt  had  fallen  in  her  paradise.  A  scared  and  terrible  fear 
dilated  her  eyes,  that  opened  wide  in  the  amaze  of  some  suddenly-stricken 
creature. 

"  And  when  he  leaves  you  ?  "  I  said,  with  cruel  iteration.  u  Do  you  remem- 
ber what  you  told  me  once  of  the  woman  by  the  marshes  by  the  sea,  who  had 
nothing  left  by  which  to  remember  love, — but  wounds  that  never  healed  ? 
That  is  all  his  love  will  leave  you  by  and  by." 

"  Ah,  never  !  " 

She  spoke  rather  to  herself  than  me.  The  terror  was  fading  out  of  her  eyes, 
the  blood  returning  to  her  face;  she  was  in  the  sweet  bewildered  trance  of  that 
blind  faith  which  goes  wherever  it  is  led,  and  never  asks  the  end  nor  dreads  the 
fate.  Her  love  was  deathless:  how  could  she  know  that  his  was  mortal? 

"You  are  cruel,"  she  said,  with  her  mouth  quivering,  but  the  old  soft,  grand 
courage  in  her  eyes.  "  We  are  together  forever:  he  has  said  so.  But  even  if 
— if — I  only  remembered  him  by  wounds,  what  would  that  change  in  me  ?  He 
would  have  loved  me.  If  he  would  wish  to  wound  me,  so  he  should.  I  am  his 
own  as  the  dogs  are.  Think  ! — he  looked  at  me,  and  all  the  world  grew  beauti- 
ful; he  touched  me,  and  I  was  happy, — I  who  never  had  been  happy  in  my  life. 
You  look  at  me  strangely;  you  speak  harshly:  why?  I  used  to  think,  surely 
you  would  be  glad " 

I  gripped  my  knife  and  cursed  him  in  my  soul. 
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How  could  one  say  to  her  the  thing  that  he  had  made  her  in  man's  and 
woman's  sight. 

"  I  thought  you  would  be  glad,"  she  said,  wistfully,  "and  I  would  have  told 
you  long  ago,  myself.  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  look  so.  Perhaps  you 
are  angered  because  I  seemed  ungrateful  to  you  and  Maryx.  Perhaps  I  was 
so.  I  have  no  thought, — only  of  him.  What  he  wished,  that  I  did.  Even 
Rome  itself  was  for  me  nothing,  and  the  gods, — there  is  only  one  for  me;  and 
he  is  with  me  always.  And  I  think  the  serpents  and  the  apes  are  gone  forever 
from  the  tree,  and  he  only  hears  the  nightingales,  now.  He  tells  me  so  often, 
— very  often.  Do  you  remember  I  used  to  dream  of  greatness  for  myself  ? — 
ah,  what  does  it  matter  ?  I  want  nothing  now.  When  he  looks  at  me,  the  gods 
themselves  could  give  me  nothing  more." 

And  the  sweet  tranquil  radiance  came  back  into  her  eyes,  and  her  thoughts 
wandered  into  the  memories  of  this  perfect  passion  which  possessed  her,  and 
she  forgot  that  I  was  there. 

My  throat  was  choking;  my  eyes  felt  blind;  my  tongue  clove  to  my  mouth: 
I,  who  knew  what  that  end  would  be  as  surely  as  I  knew  the  day  then  shining 
would  sink  into  the  earth,  I  was  dumb  like  a  brute  beast, — I,  who  had  gone  to 
take  his  life. 

Before  this  love  which  knew  nothing  of  the  laws  of  mankind,  how  poor  and 
trite  and  trivial  looked  those  laws  !  What  could  I  dare  to  say  to  her  of  shame  ? 
Ah  !  if  it  had  only  been  for  any  other's  sake  !  But  he, — perhaps  he  did  not 
lie  to  her;  perhaps  he  did  only  hear  the  nightingales  with  her  beside  him;  but 
how  soon  their  song  would  pall  upon  his  ear,  how  soon  would  he  sigh  for  the 
poisonous  kiss  of  the  serpents  !  I  knew  !  I  knew  ! 

I  stood  heart-broken  in  the  warm  light  that  was  falling  through  the  case- 
ment and  streamed  towards  her  face.  What  could  I  say  to  her  ?  Men  harder 
and  sterner  and  surer  in  every  way  of  their  own  judgment  than  I  was  of  mine 
no  doubt  would  have  shaken  her  with  harsh  hands  from  that  dream  in  which 
she  had  wandered  to  her  own  destruction. 

No  doubt  a  sterner  moralist  than  I  would  have  had  no  pity,  and  would  have 
hurled  on  her  all  the  weight  of  those  bitter  truths  of  which  she  was  so  ignorant; 
would  have  shown  her  that  pit  of  earthly  scorn  upon  whose  brink  she  stood; 
would  have  torn  down  all  that  perfect  credulous  faith  of  hers  which  could  have 
no  longer  life  nor  any  more  lasting  root  than  the  flowering  creeper  born  of  a 
summer's  sun  and  gorgeous  as  the  sunset's  hues,  and  clinging  about  a  ruin 
mantling  decay.  Oh,  yes,  no  doubt.  But  I  am  only  weak,  and  of  little 
wisdom,  and  never  certain  that  the  laws  and  ways  of  the  world  are  just,  and 
never  capable  of  long  giving  pain  to  any  harmless  creature,  least  of  all 
to  her. 

She  seemed  to  rouse  herself  with  effort  to  remember  I  was  there,  and  turned 
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on  me  her  eyes  that  were  suffused  and  dreamful  with  happiness,  like  a  young 
child's  with  sleep. 

"  I  must  have  seemed  so  thankless  to  you:  you  were  so  very  good  to  me," 
she  said,  with  that  serious  sweetness  of  her  rare  smile  that  I  had  used  to  watch 
for,  as  an  old  dog  watches  for  his  young  owner's, — an  old  dog  that  is  used  to  be 
forgotten,  but  does  not  himself  forget,  though  he  is  old.  "  I  must  have  seemed 
so  thankless;  but  he  bade  me  be  silent,  and  I  have  no  law  but  him.  After  that 
night  when  we  walked  in  Nero's  fields,  and  I  went  home  and  learned  he  loved 
me, — do  you  not  see  I  forgot  that  there  was  any  one  in  all  the  world  except 
himself  and  me  ?  It  must  always  be  so;  at  least  so  I  think.  Oh,  how  true 
that  poem  was  !  Do  you  remember  how  he  read  it  that  night  after  Mozart 
among  the  roses  by  the  fire  ?  What  use  were  endless  life  and  all  the  lore 
of  the  spirits  and  the  seers  to  Sospitra  ?  I  was  like  Sospitra,  till  he  came, — 
always  thinking  of  the  stars  and  the  heavens,  in  the  desert,  all  alone,  and  always 
wishing  for  life  eternal,  when  it  is  only  life  together  that  is  worth  a  wish  or  a 
prayer.  But  why  do  you  look  at  me  so  ?  Perhaps  you  do  not  understand. 
Perhaps  I  am  selfish." 

That  was  all  that  it  seemed  to  her, — that  I  did  not  understand.  Could  she 
see  the  tears  of  blood  that  welled  up  in  my  eyes  ?  could  she  see  the  blank 
despair  that  blinded  my  sight  ?  could  she  see  the  frozen  hand  that  I  felt 
clutching  at  my  heart  and  benumbing  it  ?  I  did  not  understand, — that  was  all 
that  it  seemed  to  her. 

She  was  my  Ariadne  born  again  to  suffer  the  same  fate.  I  saw  the  future: 
she  could  not.  I  knew  that  he  would  leave  her  as  surely  as  the  night  succeeds 
the  day.  I  knew  that  his  passion — if  passion  indeed  it  were,  and  not  only  the 
mere  common  vanity  of  subjugation  and  possession — would  pall  on  him  and 
fade  out  little  by  little  as  the  stars  fade  out  of  the  gray  morning  skies.  I 
knew,  but  I  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  her. 

Men  were  faithful  only  to  the  faithless.     But  what  could  she  know  of  this  ? 

"  Thinking  of  the  stars  and  of  the  heavens  in  the  desert  all  alone  !  Yes  ! " 
I  cried;  and  the  bonds  of  my  silence  were  unloosed,  and  the  words  rushed 
from  my  lips  like  a  torrent  from  between  the  hills. 

"  Yes,  and  never  to  see  the  stars  any  more,  and  to  lose  forever  the  peace 
of  the  desert, — that  you  think  is  gain  !  Oh,  my  dear,  what  can  I  say  to  you  ? 
What  can  I  say  ?  You  will  not  believe  if  I  tell  you.  I  shall  seem  a  liar,  and 
a  prophet  of  false  woe.  I  shall  curse  when  I  would  bless.  What  can  I  say  to 
you  ?  Athene  watched  over  you.  You  were  of  those  who  dwell  alone,  but 
whom  the  gods  are  with:  you  had  the  clew  and  the  sword,  and  they  are  nothing 
to  you:  you  lose  them  both  at  his  word,  at  the  mere  breath  of  his  lips,  and 
know  no  god  but  his  idle  law,  that  shifts  as  the  wind  of  the  sea.  And  you 
count  that  gain  ?  Oh,  just  heaven  !  Oh,  my  dear,  my  heart  is  broken:  how 
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can  I  tell  you  ?  One  man  loved  you  who  was  great  and  good, — to  whom  you 
were  a  sacred  thing,  who  would  have  lifted  you  up  in  heaven,  and  never  have 
touched  too  roughly  a  single  hair  of  your  head;  and  you  saw  him  no  more 
than  the  very  earth  that  you  trod;  he  was  less  to  you  than  the  marbles  he 
wrought  in;  and  he  suffers  !  and  what  do  you  care  ?  You  have  had  the  greatest 
wrong  that  a  woman  can  have,  and  you  think  it  the  greatest  good,  the  sweetest 
gift  !  He  has  torn  your  whole  life  down  as  a  cruel  hand  tears  a  rose  in  the 
morning  light;  and  you  rejoice  !  For  what  do  you  know?  He  will  kill  your 
soul,  and  still  you  will  kiss  his  hand.  Some  women  are  so.  When  he  leaves 
you,  what  will  you  do  ?  For  you,  there  will  only  be  death.  The  weak  are 
consoled,  but  the  strong  never.  What  will  you  do  ?  What  will  you  do  ? 
You  are  like  a  child  that  culls  flowers  at  the  edge  of  a  snake's  breeding-pit. 
He  waked  you, — yes  !  to  send  you  in  a  deeper  sleep,  blind  and  dumb  to 
everything  but  his  will.  Nay,  nay  !  that  is  not  your  fault.  Love  does  not 
come  at  will;  and  of  goodness  it  is  not  born,  nor  of  gratitude,  nor  of  any  right 
or  reason  on  the  earth.  Only  that  you  should  have  had  no  thought  of  us, — no 
thought  at  all, — only  of  him  by  whom  your  ruin  comes, — that  seems  hard  ! 
Ay,  it  is  hard.  You  stood  just  so  in  my  dream,  and  you  hesitated  between 
the  flower  of  passion  and  the  flower  of  death.  Ah,  well  might  Love  laugh: 
they  grow  on  the  same  bough;  Love  knows  that.  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  I 
come  too  late  !  Look  !  He  has  done  worse  than  murder,  for  that  only  kills 
the  body;  but  he  has  killed  the  soul  in  you.  He  will  crush  out  all  that  came 
to  you  from  heaven, — all  your  mind,  and  your  hopes,  and  your  dreams,  and 
all  the  mystery  in  you,  that  we  poor  half-dumb  fools  call  genius,  and  that 
made  the  common  daylight  above  you  full  of  all  beautiful  shapes  and  visions, 
that  our  duller  eyes  could  not  see,  as  you  went.  He  has  done  worse  than 
murder,  and  I  came  to  take  his  life.  Ay,  I  would  slay  him  now  as  I  would 
strangle  the  snake  in  my  path.  And  even  for  this  I  come  too  late.  I  cannot 
do  you  even  this  poor  last  service.  To  strike  him  dead  would  only  be  to  strike 
you  too.  I  come  too  late  !  Take  my  knife,  lest  I  should  see  him;  take  it;  till 
he  leaves  you,  I  will  wait." 

I  drew  the  fine,  thin  blade  across  my  knee  and  broke  it  in  two  pieces,  and 
threw  the  two  halves  at  her  feet. 

Then  I  turned,  without  looking  once  at  her,  and  went  away. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  day  waned  and  passed:  the  skies  seemed  red  with 
fire,  and  the  canals  with  blood.  I  do  not  know  how  I  found  my  road  over  the 
marble  floors  and  out  into  the  air.  I  only  remember  that  I  felt  my  way  feebly 
with  my  hands,  as  though  the  golden  sunlight  were  all  darkness,  and  that  I 
groped  my  way  down  the  steps  and  out  under  an  angle  of  the  masonry,  staring 
stupidly  upon  the  gliding  waters. 

I  do  not  know  whether  a  minute  had  gone  by,  or  many  hours,  when  some 
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shivering  sense  of  sound  made  me  look  up  at  the  casement  above,  a  high  vast 
casement  fretted  with  dusky  gold  and  many  colors  and  all  kinds  of  sculptured 
stone.  The  sun  was  making  a  glory  as  of  jewels  on  its  painted  panes.  Some 
of  them  were  open:  I  could  see  within  the  chamber  Hilarion's  fair  and  delicate 
head,  and  his  face  drooped  with  a  soft  smile.  I  could  see  her,  with  all  her  love- 
liness, melting,  as  it  were,  into  his  embrace,  and  see  her  mouth  meet  his. 

If  I  had  not  broken  the  steel  ! 

I  rose  from  the  stones  and  cursed  them,  and  departed  from  the  place  as  the 
moon  rose. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

WHEN  I  went  back  to  my  place  by  Ponte  Sisto,  I  think  the  Faun  in  the 
fountain  was  dead  or  gone.  I  never  heard  him  any  more;  I  never  have  heard 
him  again. 

Is  nature  kind,  or  cruel  ?     Who  can  tell  ? 

The  cyclone  comes,  or  the  earthquake;  the  great  wave  rises  and  swallows 
the  cities  and  the  villages,  and  goes  back  whence  it  came;  the  earth  yawns,  and 
devours  the  pretty  towns  and  the  sleeping  children,  the  gardens  where  the  lovers 
were  sitting,  and  the  churches  where  women  prayed,  and  then  the  morass  dries 
up  and  the  gulf  unites  again.  Men  build  afresh,  and  the  grass  grows,  and  the 
trees,  and  all  the  flowering  seasons  come  back  as  of  old.  But  the  dead  are 
dead:  nothing  changes  that  ! 

As  it  is  with  the  earth,  so  it  is  with  our  life, — our  own  poor,  short,  little  life, 
that  is  all  we  can  really  call  our  own. 

Calamities  shatter,  and  despair  engulfs  it;  and  yet  after  a  time  the  chasm 
seems  to  close;  the  storm- wave  seems  to  roll  back;  the  leaves  and  the  grass 
return;  and  we  make  new  dwellings.  That  is,  the  daily  ways  of  living  are 
resumed,  and  the  common  tricks  of  our  speech  and  act  are  as  they  used  to  be 
before  disaster  came  upon  us.  Then  wise  people  say,  He  or  she  has  "  got  over 
it."  Alas,  alas  !  the  drowned  children  will  not  come  back  to  us;  the  love  that 
was  struck  down,  the  prayer  that  was  silenced,  the  altar  that  was  ruined,  the 
garden  that  was  ravished,  they  are  all  gone  forever, — forever, — forever  !  Yet 
we  live;  because  grief  does  not  always  kill,  and  often  does  not  speak.  I  went 
back  to  my  stall,  and  to  Pales,  because  habit  is  strong  and  I  was  old. 

The  people  spared  me,  and  asked  few  questions.  There  is  more  kindness 
than  we  think  in  human  nature, — at  least  when  it  has  nothing  to  gain  by  being 
otherwise  than  kind. 

And  I  began  to  stitch  leather,  though  all  around  me  seemed  to  have  grown 
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gray  and  black,  and  the  voices  of  the  merry  crowds  hurt  me  as  a  finger  hurts 
that  lightly  and  roughly  touches  a  deep  wound.  It  is  hard  for  us  when  we 
shrink  from  the  innocent  laughter  of  others,  and  when  the  cloudy  day  seems 
kinder  than  the  sunshine. 

I  shut  the  shutters  of  my  window  that  looked  upon  the  river,  and  locked 
the  door  of  the  chamber.  It  seemed  to  me  accursed. 

From  the  moment  that  Maryx  and  I  saw  the  sail  against  the  sky,  white  as 
a  gull's  wing, — the  sail  that  should  have  been  sable  as  the  night, — no  word 
passed  his  lips  or  mine  to  each  other.  He  would  not  speak.  I  dared  not. 
There  are  some  wrongs,  some  griefs,  so  dire  you  cannot  put  words  to  them. 

When,  timidly,  after  many  days,  I  ventured  up  through  the  aloes  and  the 
myrtle  to  his  house,  being  afraid  of  what  I  had  seen  upon  his  face  that  day  by 
the  sea-shore,  I  saw  in  the  first  chamber  a  statue  thrown  down,  broken  and 
headless:  the  head  was  only  a  little  mound  of  white  and  gray  marble-dust. 

The  old  man  Giulio  came  and  stood  by  me.  Tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 
I  envied  them. 

"  My  master  did  that,"  he  said, — "  did  it  the  night  he  returned.  He  struck 
it  down  with  a  mallet,  blow  after  blow.  The  beautiful  thing  !  It  seemed  like 
a  murder." 

The  statue  was  what  had  been  the  Nausicaa's.  I  turned  away:  I  dared  not 
ask  for  him. 

"  He  works  as  usual,"  said  Giulio. 

The  little  old  brown  woman  tottered  in,  more  than  ever  like  a  dull  dusky 
leaf  that  a  breeze  blows  about  feebly:  she  shook  me  gently,  and  pointed  to  the 
fallen  marble. 

"  It  is  as  I  told  you  it  would  be:  the  marble  has  killed  him,"  said  his 
mother.  "  Yes,  he  works,  he  breathes,  he  moves,  he  speaks.  There  is  nothing 
to  see,  perhaps, — not  for  others, — but  he  is  dead  for  all  that.  I  am  his  mother, 
and  I  know " 

I  crept  away,  sick,  as  with  some  remorse,  and  feeling  as  though  guilty  of 
some  heavy  sin.  Why  had  I  meddled  with  Fortune,  the  maker  and  mocker 
of  men  ?  Why  had  I  dared  to  compel  fate,  that  day  when  he  had  paused  by 
me,  to  take  up  the  Wingless  Love  ? 

What  was  my  grief  beside  his  ?  and  what  my  wrong  ?  All  the  great  gifts 
of  his  great  soul  he  had  given;  and  they  had  been  uncounted  and  wasted  like 
water  spilled  upon  the  ground. 

I  crept  through  the  myrtles  downward,  away  from  the  house  where  the 
statue  lay  shattered.  The  earliest  of  the  nightingales  of  the  year  was  begin- 
ning her  lay  in  some  leafy  covert  hard  by,  but  never  would  he  hear  music  in 
their  piping  again;  never, — any  more  than  I  should  hear  the  song  of  the  Faun 
in  the  fountain. 
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For  the  song  that  we  hear  with  our  ears  is  only  the  song  that  is  sung  in 
our  hearts. 

And  his  heart  would  be  forever  empty  and  silent,  like  a  temple  that  has 
been  burned  with  fire,  and  left  standing,  pitiful  and  terrible,  in  mockery  of  a 
lost  religion  and  of  a  forsaken  god. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE  months  wore  on, — those  colorless,  long,  slow-footed  spaces  of  time,  so 
heavy  as  they  pass,  so  dead  a  blank  to  remember  and  try  to  number,  which  all 
men  and  all  women  know  into  whose  life  has  come  any  great  grief;  spaces  of 
time  where  one  lives,  and  moves,  and  eats  and  drinks,  and  sleeps,  ay,  and  even 
may  laugh  perhaps  (Heaven  help  one  !),  and  yet  all  the  while,  as  the  mother 
of  Maryx  said,  one  is  dead — quite  dead — for  any  pulse  of  real  bright  life  that 
beats  in  us. 

"  What  is  she  to  you  ? "  my  good  friends  of  the  Rione  said.  "  Only  a  stray 
girl,  come  and  gone, — no  more.  Have  reason." 

Ay,  truly  she  was  no  more  to  me;  and  yet  she  had  taken  with  her  all  the 
gladness  I  had,  and  all  the  peace;  and  when  I  sat  stitching  leather  for  old  Rome 
the  world  seemed  very  dark. 

I  remained  fettered,  as  the  poor  are  fettered,  hand  and  foot  to  the  soil  by 
poverty. 

I  had  no  other  Hermes  to  sell. 

I  stayed  by  my  stall,  stitching  and  seeing  nothing  that  I  did,  and  doing  my 
work  so  ill  that  people  were  angry  and  began  to  forsake  me  entirely, — those 
very  poor  folks  whose  sandals  and  shoes  I  had  always  cobbled  gratis  being  the 
first  and  loudest  to  say  that  I  was  purblind. 

It  did  not  matter  very  much;  I  wanted  so  very  little  for  myself,  and  I  could 
always  get  enough  food  for  the  dog,  any  day,  from  Pippo's  stove;  only,  all  the 
peace  of  my  simple  life  was  gone,  and  gone  forever.  It  seems  hard  when  one 
does  no  wrong,  and  has  no  envy  or  ill  feeling  of  any  kind,  and  only  takes 
delight  in  the  mere  open  air  and  the  mere  movement  of  life  and  the  charm 
of  the  arts  and  the  innocent  mysteries  of  study  and  antiquity, — it  seems  hard, 
I  say,  when  these  things  are  one's  joy  and  can  hurt  no  one,  to  have  all  one's 
pleasure  in  them  dashed  out  of  one's  keeping  like  a  slender  glass  that  is 
shivered  on  the  ground. 

It  seems  hard. 

But  I  tried  to  think  that  it  did  not  matter.  I  was  old,  and  it  was  only  dying 
a  little  before  my  time  to  have  the  days  become  so  gray  and  empty,  and  the 
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sky  seem  only  a  hollow  gourd,  and  the  trouble  of  birth  and  of  death  feel  too 
great  for  the  short,  sad,  hurried,  impotent  handful  of  years  that  divided  the 
two;  and  I  stayed  on  at  my  stall,  and  the  fountain  was  only  a  confused  and 
tiresome  sound,  and  the  hastening  of  the  people's  feet  over  the  bridge  seemed 
cruel, — why  did  they  hasten,  when  mine  could  not  ? — and  all  I  sat  thinking 
of  was  of  my  dream  in  Borghese  that  summer  noon  when  the  white  statues 
had  awakened  and  spoken. 

It  was  only  a  dream.  No,  of  course;  it  was  only  a  dream.  Often  I  went 
there,  and  would  have  called  to  them  to  have  mercy;  but  they  were  only 
marble:  the  beautiful  Thespian  Love  was  mute  as  stone,  and  the  Roman  woman 
on  her  bier  kept  the  flowers  of  oblivion  close  folded  in  her  hands  and  would 
not  yield  them. 

It  had  been  only  a  dream;  only  a  dream. 

"  Oh,  God  !  must  she  suffer  for  that  ? "  I  cried  always  in  my  heart,  and 
wandered  Rome  stupidly;  and,  if  a  son  can  hate  his  mother  most  revered, 
almost  I  hated  the  stones  of  Rome.  For  I  was  sure,  that  Hilarion  had  left  or 
would  leave  her;  and  who  could  tell  whether  she  were  living  or  dead  ? 

They  who  live  after  Naxos  are  base;  and  she  was  holy  as  any  creature 
sleeping  in  a  virgin  martyr-tomb  in  the  womb  of  the  earth  under  the  city  laid 
to  rest  in  the  hope  of  Christ. 

Ah,  yes  !  for  a  great  love  is  a  great  holiness.  Ye  fools  and  pharisees  have 
said  otherwise,  because  it  is  as  far  beyond  you  as  the  stars  of  the  night. 

Rome  itself  seemed  to  me  to  shrivel  and  grow  small,  lying  in  the  circle  of 
the  mountains  dead  as  the  nymph  Canens  had  lain  dead  by  Tiber's  side. 

Sometimes  I  would  climb  up  the  winding  road,  and  stand  under  the  cedars, 
and  look  at  the  sea  from  the  heights  above  the  city,  and  wish  and  wish — 

But  I  was  old  and  poor. 

Pales  and  I  could  only  look  till  the  blue  gleam  faded  into  the  dusk  of  night, 
and  go  back  wearily  with  our  heads  drooped  to  our  corner  by  the  fountain,  the 
fountain  in  which  there  was  no  music  for  us  now,  but  only  the  noisy  gushing 
of  water  restless  to  escape,  and  the  sharp  ring  of  the  women's  brazen  jars. 

Sometimes  I  would  go  and  stand  before  my  lost  Hermes.  "  That  was  mine 
once,"  I  said  to  a  stranger  who  was  calling  it  most  lovely  where  it  stood  on 
the  mosaic  floors,  bathed  in  the  sunlight. 

He  looked  at  me  in  contempt,  and  went  and  spoke  to  one  of  the  Swiss 
guards,  thinking  me  mad  or  drunk,  no  doubt. 

I  never  dared  to  name  her  to  Maryx, — never.  There  was  a  look  on  his 
face  when  I  passed  him  in  the  streets  that  daunted  one  into  fear  and  silence. 
But  one  night  after  several  months  I  came  upon  him  suddenly  in  the  dead 
silence  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre. 

It  was  midnight  and   moonlight:  the  plants  that  then  grew  like  a  green 
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wreath  in  the  travertine  stood  out  clear  in  every  stem  and  leaf  against  the  cold 
blue  light  of  the  skies;  the  water  glistened  in  the  underground  cells;  the  newt 
ran  and  the  toad  squatted  in  the  seat  of  emperors. 

I  know  not  what  in  the  silence  and  the  solemnity  of  the  awful  place  opened 
my  lips.  Stopping  him,  as  he  would  have  passed  me,  we  two  alone  in  the  vast 
space,  I  told  him  all  that  I  had  seen  at  Venice  and  all  that  I  had  gone  thither 
meaning  to  do. 

He  shrank  with  an  irrepressible  gesture  at  the  first  word,  as  a  man  shrinks 
when  a  nerve  in  his  flesh  is  laid  bare;  then  he  stood  still  and  heard  me  to 
the  end. 

He  was  a  very  proud  man,  and  he  had  never  said  to  her  or  to  me  or  to  any 
one  that  he  had  loved  her. 

He  heard  me  in  patience  to  the  end;  then  he  said,  slowly,  with  the  paleness 
of  a  great  suppressed  emotion  on  his  face, — 

"  Yes;  if  one  could  strike  him  without  striking  her,  do  you  think  I  would 
have  let  him  live  a  day  ?  Not  that  we  have  any  right,  you  and  I.  We  are 
nothing  to  her  !  You  forget.  We  never  had  any  hold  on  her,  not  even  as  her 
friends.  We  gave  her  all  we  had  to  give;  it  counted  nothing:  that  was  not  our 
fault,  nor  hers.  We  missed  the  way;  he  found  it." 

Then  he  was  silent. 

He  had  found  it;  yes,  he  had  found  it  without  effort,  cost,  or  sacrifice,  and 
would  turn  aside  from  it  when  another  path  beguiled  him,  as  easily  as  a  child 
runs  a  little  way  through  the  daisies  in  a  flowering  meadow  and  then  tires  of 
it,  he  knows  not  why,  and  throws  his  gathered  blossoms  down,  and  runs  away. 

Maryx  looked  up  at  the  skies,  where  the  moon  was  sailing  high  in  a  clear 
space  where  the  storm-wreath  of  the  clouds  had  parted  and  left  it  free. 

As  its  light  fell  on  his  features,  one  saw  how  aged  they  were  and  worn,  with 
all  the  bold  and  noble  cast  of  them  fatigued  and  hardened,  and  their  lines 
deepened  like  the  channel  of  a  river  after  a  heavy  flood.  He  had  suffered  very 
terribly,  this  man  who  had  owned  to  no  suffering  save  such  as  the  ruthless 
blows  of  his  mallet  on  his  own  marble  had  shown  when  he  had  shattered  the 
Nausicaa. 

It  was  all  still  about  us.  The  mighty  place  was  in  a  deep  shadow.  The 
statues  of  Christ  were  blacker  than  all  the  rest,  and  the  cross  in  the  midst  was 
shrouded  in  gloom,  as  though  it  were  the  very  hour  of  the  crucifixion. 

Maryx,  whose  hand  leaned  on  it,  shook  it  with  the  force  of  a  sudden  shudder 
that  ran  through  him. 

"  We  must  wait.     When  he  leaves  her,  then " 

The  Cross  of  Christ  has  been  called  in  witness  of  many  an  oath  of  ven- 
geance, but  it  never  heard  one  more  just  than  the  one  that  was  then  sworn 
mutely  by  it. 
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Then  he  shook  himself  free  of  me,  and  went  down  among  the  many  ruins 
in  the  darkness. 

He  waited:  that  was  all.     Vengeance  only  demands  a  long  patience. 
And  I,  remembering,  felt  that  he  would  have  few  years  to  wait. 
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So  the  months  passed  by  and  became  years,  fulfilling  their  course  with  that 
terrible  speed  which  sows  the  earth  so  thick  with  graves. 

I  stitched  on  for  the  people  of  Rome,  and  the  people  said,  "  He  grows  old ; 
he  has  no  sport  in  him;  let  him  be;  "  and  very  often  therefore  passed  me  by  to 
hurry  to  another  stall  before  the  old  stone  mouth  of  Truth,  where  there  was  a 
newly-come  cobbler  of  leather  who  had  a  very  comical  wit  and  had  very  cheap 
prices.  I  do  not  know  whether  his  work  wore  well.  But  I  made  enough  to  live 
on  and  get  bread  for  Pales.  That  sufficed. 

Very  often  I  would  go  and  look  at  my  lost  Hermes  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Vatican.  I  might  as  well  never  have  sold  him;  but  we  know  everything  too 
late. 

And  when  the  gaping  foreign  crowds,  all  frothy  talk  and  not  a  shred  of 
knowledge  or  reverence  amidst  them,  gathered  round  the  pedestal  he  stood  on, 
and  praised  him,  I  wanted  to  cry  out  to  them,  "  Stand  aside,  ye  fools  !  he  is 
mine." 

But  he  was  not  mine  any  more. 

Sometimes  I  used  to  wonder,  would  she  be  sorry  if  she  knew  that  I  had 
lost  him  ? 

But  no  doubt  he  was  better  there,  and  more  fittingly  in  place  with  the 
Jupiter  Axur  in  the  palace  of  the  Pope.  I  had  never  been  great  enough  for 
him;  I  had  only  loved  him;  and  what  use  was  that  ? 

Time  wore  away,  I  say,  and  took  the  days  and  the  weeks  and  the  months, 
and  Rome  was  swept  with  the  by-winds  of  winter  and  scorched  with  the  sand- 
blasts of  the  summer,  and  its  travertine  and  its  porphyry,  and  its  old  brick 
that  has  the  hues  of  porphyry,  were  transfigured  into  matchless  glory  with 
every  sun  that  set;  and  my  Ariadne  came  thither  no  more. 

Where  was  she  ?  I  knew  not.  She  was  not  forsaken,  since  Maryx  stayed 
on  in  the  city  always,  and  I  knew  well  that  he  would  not  forget  that  unuttered 
oath  by  the  Cross. 

He  was  shut  forever  in  his  room  at  work,  they  said.  To  my  sight,  all  the 
greatness  had  gone  out  of  his  work.  But  the  world  did  not  see  it.  Before  a 
great  fame  the  world  is  a  myope. 
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The  cunning  of  his  hand,  and  the  force  of  it,  and  the  grace,  were  all  there 
as  of  old,  of  course;  for  the  consummate  artist,  by  long  mastery  of  his  art, 
does  acquire  at  last  what  is  almost  a  mechanical  aptitude,  and  can  scarcely  do 
ill,  so  far  as  mere  form  goes,  even  working  with  blind  eyes.  But  the  soul  of 
all  art  lies  in  the  artist's  own  delight  in  it;  and  that  was  now  lacking  forever 
in  his.  These  things  that  he  created  had  no  joy  for  him. 

Men  and  women  losing  the  thing  they  love  lose  much,  but  the  artist  loses 
far  more:  for  him  are  slaughtered  all  the  children  of  his  dreams,  and  from 
him  are  driven  all  the  fair  companions  of  his  solitude. 

Maryx  labored  by  day  and  by  night  in  his  house  upon  the  Golden  Hill; 
but  it  was  labor;  it  was  no  more  creation,  and  the  delight  of  creation.  He 
worked  from  habit,  from  pride,  to  save  himself  perhaps  from  madness;  for 
there  is  no  friend  or  physician  like  work;  but  his  old  mother  had  said  rightly, 
— he  was  like  a  dead  man.  He  had  never  spoken  any  word  to  me  of  her  since 
that  night  in  the  amphitheatre.  Indeed,  I  saw  him  but  seldom.  I  felt  that 
my  presence  was  pain  to  him,  and  I  felt  remorse.  Why  had  I  compelled 
Fortune  and  brought  this  evil  upon  him  in  the  midst  of  his  lofty,  peaceful, 
and  victorious  life  ?  We  are  sorry  meddlers,  and  play  with  Fate  too  much. 

He  had  never  reproached  me;  but  for  that  very  forbearance  my  own 
conscience  but  rebuked  me  the  more. 

One  day  I  met  him  in  the  park  of  the  Pamfili  Doria:  they  are  very  grand 
and  lovely,  these  woods,  with  their  slopes  of  grass  that  are  like  the  moorlands 
of  the  North,  and  their  old  gnarled  oaks,  and  their  empurpled  hoards  of  violets, 
that  are  so  many  you  cannot  tread  in  winter  without  crushing  half  a  million 
little  fragrant  hooded  heads. 

I  had  gone  on  an  errand  with  a  gardener's  hob-nailed  shoes;  he  was  walking 
against  the  wind,  as  men  walk  who  would  escape  from  ghosts  that  will  keep  pace 
with  them,  ghosts  that  the  sunlight  never  scares  away. 

He  almost  struck  against  me  as  he  passed,  and,  pausing,  recognized  me. 

It  was  twilight  in  a  wintry  eve;  the  sea-breeze  was  sweeping  keen  and  cold 
through  the  branches  of  the  pines;  the  swans  and  the  statues  by  the  water's 
edge  looked  chill  and  shadowy;  the  bold  uplands  of  the  shelving  turf  were 
crisp  with  glistening  frost:  the  owls  were  hooting. 

He  looked  at  me  in  the  sad  twilight  which  lasts  but  such  a  little  moment 
here  in  Rome. 

"  It  is  you  ! "  he  said,  with  a  gentle  voice.  "  My  old  friend,  have  I  been 
neglectful  of  you,  or  unkind  ?  I  have  not  seen  you  for  so  long.  But  if  there 
be  anything  you  ever  want  of  me " 

"  Nay,  there  is  nothing,"  I  said  to  him.  "  And  we  only  hurt  each  other. 
We  both  are  waiting— — "  Then  I  stopped,  afraid  that  I  should  wound  him; 
for  he  was  very  proud  in  some  things. 
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"  Come  home  with  me  now,"  he  said,  abruptly,  taking  no  notice  of  my  last 
words.  "  Come  home  with  me.  You  shall  see  my  work.  Rome  holds  no 
better  critic." 

Then  he  turned,  and  he  went  downwards  through  the  park,  under  the  broad 
branches  of  the  ilexes,  and  the  owls  flapped  in  our  faces,  and  the  darkness  fell, 
and  the  swans  went  off  the  water  to  their  nests  among  the  reeds;  and  we  walked 
together  through  the  gates  and  to  his  own  house,  which  was  not  far  distant,  and 
where  I  had  never  been  since  the  day  that  I  had  seen  the  Nausicaa  shattered 
on  the  floor. 

The  place  was  almost  dark.  We  entered  his  studio,  and  he  struck  a  light, 
and  I  began  to  see  the  glimmer  of  the  marble's  and  the  plaster's  whiteness. 
We  had  walked  quite  in  silence:  what  could  we  say  to  each  other,  he  and  I  ? 

He  drew  the  shrouding  cloths  off  a  great  group,  and  the  lights  from  above 
fell  on  it. 

Its  name  matters  nothing:  it  stands  to-day  before  the  senate-house  of  a 
great  nation.  It  was  a  composition  from  the  heroic  age.  It  was  majestic, 
pure,  and  solemn;  there  was  not  a  false  line  in  it,  nor  a  weak  one;  it  had  the 
consummate  ease  and  strength  that  only  the  trained  hand  of  a  perfect  master 
can  command;  yet 

What  was  it  lacking  in  it  ? 

It  was  hard  to  tell.  But  it  was  lifeless.  It  was  work,  composition,  not  art. 
It  was  like  a  dead  body  from  which  the  soul  has  fled.  I  looked  at  it  in  silence. 

"  Well  ? "  he  asked,  and  watched  my  face.  Then,  before  I  could  measure 
my  words  to  tell  the  truth  yet  veil  it,  he,  scanning  my  face,  read  my  mind,  and 
cast  the  cloths  back  again,  and  laughed  aloud, — a  laugh  that  I  can  hear  still 
when  I  sit  and  think  and  the  night  is  quiet. 

"  Ah,  it  does  not  deceive  you  any  more  than  me  !  You  see  it  aright.  It 
is  imposture.  It  will  cheat  the  world.  It  cannot  cheat  you  or  me.  It  is  a  lie. 
Look  at  it:  it  is  the  first  thing  I  ever  sold  to  any  man  that  has  no  shadow  of 
myself  put  into  it,  no  beauty  in  my  sight,  no  preciousness  or  gladness  for  me, 
no  thought  or  soul  of  mine  blent  with  it  to  make  it  as  strong  and  holy  as 
a  man's  labors  can  be.  It  is  a  lie.  It  is  not  art:  it  is  cold,  hard,  joyless, 
measured,  mechanical, — like  any  stone  creature  that  the  copyist  sits  and  chips 
from  some  plaster  model  of  the  galleries,  and  calls  a  god  !  I  always  thought 
so,  felt  so.  Who  knows  our  work  as  we  the  makers  do  ?  And  now  I  am 
certain,  looking  on  your  face.  Hush  !  Do  not  speak.  Tell  me  no  lies.  The 
thing  is  lie  enough." 

I  was  silent. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  seek  to  foist  on  him  the  empty  phrases  of  an  artificial 
compliment;  he  would  have  seen  through  them  and  despised  me. 

The  light  from  above  fell  on  the  half-shrouded  group  and  on  his  face:  his 
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eyes  had  a  terrible  anguish  in  them,  such  as  one  could  picture  in  a  wounded 
lion's  that  feels  his  mighty  strength  ebbing  away  and  cannot  rise  again. 

The  lamp  that  he  held  he  dashed  upon  the  floor;  the  flame  was  extinguished 
on  the  stone. 

"Look  at  that  light  !  "  he  said.  "A  moment,  less  than  a  moment,  and  it 
is  quenched, — just  falling:  that  is  the  light  in  us  who  think  ourselves  the  light 
of  the  world.  One  blow,  and  we  are  in  darkness  forever.  We  make  Zeus  in 
rage  and  Christ  with  pity;  we  should  make  them  both  only  laughing:  any  god 
must  laugh.  Look  !  men  have  called  me  great,  and  stronger  than  most  of  them 
I  may  have  been;  and  they  will  go  on  calling  me  great,  and  great  everything 
that  I  do,  sheerly  from  habit's  sake,  and  the  force  of  memories,  and  the  imi- 
tation of  numbers.  But  for  me,  I  know  very  well  I  shall  never  be  great  any 
more.  The  cunning  may  stay  in  my  hand,  but  the  soul  is  gone  out  of  my  body, 
and  the  art  in  me  is  dead.  I  am  an  artist  no  more.  No  more  !  " 

He  was  silent  a  little  while,  gazing  out  through  the  unshuttered  windows 
into  the  starless  night.  The  quenched  lamp  lay  at  his  feet. 

"  Look  !  "  he  said,  suddenly,  all  the  long-imprisoned  suffering  of  so  many 
months  of  silence  breaking  loose  like  a  river  long  pent  up  and  breaking  its 
banks.  "  Look  !  From  a  little  lad,  all  I  cared  for  was  art.  Going  behind  my 
mule  over  the  stony  ground,  I  saw  only  the  images  I  had  seen  in  the  churches, 
and  the  faces  of  the  gods,  and  the  saints.  Starving  and  homeless  in  Paris,  I  was 
happy  as  a  bird  of  the  air,  because  the  day  showed  me  beautiful  shapes,  and 
by  night  in  sleep  I  saw  lovelier  still.  When  fame  came  to  me,  and  the  praises 
of  men,  and  their  triumphs,  I  was  glad  because  by  such  means  I  could  give  my 
years  to  the  studies  I  loved  and  the  visions  of  my  brain  in  palpable  form  to  the 
people.  Never  once  was  I  proud  with  the  pride  of  a  fool ;  but  I  was  glad, — 
ah,  God  !  I  was  glad.  The  stubborn  stone  obeyed  me,  submissive  as  a  slave; 
I  delighted  in  my  strength;  I  knew  my  mastery;  my  labor  was  beautiful  to  me, 
and  waking  I  thought  of  it  and  went  to  it  as  to  the  sweetest  mistress  that  could 
smile  on  earth.  When  one  loves  an  art,  it  is  the  love  of  the  creator  and  of  the 
offspring  both  in  one;  it  is  the  joy  of  the  lover  and  of  the  child;  when  it  fails 
us,  what  can  the  whole  world  give  ?  And  now  in  me  it  is  dead, — dead, — dead. 
I  care  for  the  marble  no  more  than  the  workman  that  hews  it  for  daily  bread. 
It  says  nothing  to  me  now.  It  is  blank  and  cold,  and  I  curse  it.  I  shall  never 
make  it  speak  any  more.  I  am  palsied  before  I  am  old  !  " 

Then  his  head  drooped  upon  his  breast;  he  dropped  down  on  the  bench 
beside  him,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

He  had  forgotten  that  I  was  there. 

I  went  away  in  silence,  and  left  him,  not  to  see  a  great  man  weep. 

What  comfort  could  one  give  to  him  ? 

Verily  the  sculptures  of  the  Greeks  were  right.     Love  burns  up  the  soul. 
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DAYS  and  weeks  and  months  went  by,  for  time  devours  so  fast.  It  was 
again  full  summer, — the  fierce,  fair  summer  of  the  South, — and  I  was  sitting 
vacantly  one  night  by  the  stall,  with  the  lamp  swinging  on  its  cord  above  my 
head,  and  the  din  of  the  laughter,  and  the  swish  of  the  oars  in  the  water,  and 
the  light  low  chords  of  the  twanging  guitars,  and  the  merry  steps  of  the  young 
men  and  maidens  on  the  bridge,  all  sounding  discordant  and  hateful  on  my 
ears,  as  they  had  always  in  the  old  time  sounded  welcome  and  musical;  and 
this,  I  do  think,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  one  of  the  unkindest  things  of  sorrow, 
that  it  makes  us  almost  loathe  the  gay  and  innocent  mirth  of  others. 

I  was  sitting  so,  I  say,  with  the  moonlight  all  silvery  about  my  feet,  and 
the  people  around  me  dancing  our  beautiful  native  saltarella,  that  since  the 
foreigners  have  come  in  such  shoals  our  lads  and  lasses  have  grown  almost 
ashamed  of,  learning  to  jig  and  jump  instead,  with  no  more  grace  than  the 
stranger  from  over  sea,  for  want  of  grace  is  progress  too,  it  seems.  And  now, 
being  summer,  there  were  no  foreigners  to  look  on  and  make  them  .blush  for 
being  graceful,  so  they  danced  that  perfect  dance  in  the  space  betwixt  the 
fountain  and  the  street,  and  I  sat  aloof  and  weary  in  the  moonlight,  with 
the  sound  of  the  tambourines  thumping  through  my  brain. 

Suddenly  a  hand  fell  on  my  shoulder.     It  was  that  of  Maryx. 

"  I  am  going  away.  Here  I  shall  lose  my  brain  before  I  lose  my  life.  When 
one  is  strong,  one  does  not  die.  You  have  seen, — I  am  like  a  paralytic.  Per- 
haps travel  may  do  something.  You  will  not  speak  of  me.  Go  and  visit  my 
mother.  I  shall  be  away  till  I  feel  some  force  to  work,  or  until " 

He  did  not  end  his  phrase,  but  I  understood  it  as  it  stood.  He  meant, 
until  he  heard  that  she  had  been  forsaken.  I  could  say  nothing  to  him.  I 
knew  that  he  was  no  longer  himself. 

He  looked  at  my  Apollo  Sandaliarius,  the  little  white  figure  that  he  had 
sculptured  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  he  had  been  a  lustrous-eyed,  eager- 
limbed  lad,  filled  with  a  noble  and  buoyant  fervor  of  life  and  that  faith  in  his 
own  strength  which  compels  the  destiny  it  craves. 

A  great  anguish  came  into  his  eyes. 

"  Ah  !  to  go  back  five-and -twenty  years; — who  would  not  give  his  very  soul 
to  do  it  ?  Well,  I  have  all  I  wished  for  then;  and  what  use  is  it  ?  " 

Then,  as  if  ashamed,  he  paused,  and  added,  in  a  colder,  calmer  voice, — 

"  I  cannot  tell  where  I  may  go, — the  East,  most  likely.  Comfort  my  mother. 
You  are  a  good  man.  Farewell,  my  friend." 

He  pressed  my  hand,  and  left  me. 
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The  sky  seemed  emptier,  the  world  seemed  grayer,  than  before.  But  he 
did  wisely  to  go — that  I  knew.  Here,  inaction  and  the  desperate  pain  of  failing 
force  would  gnaw  at  his  very  vitals,  till  he  would  curse  himself  and  weep 
before  the  genius  of  his  own  works,  as  did  your  northern  Swift.  For  there 
can  be  nothing  so  terrible  as  to  see  your  soul  dead  whilst  yet  your  body 
still  lives. 

So  I  was  left  alone  in  the  city,  and  the  days  and  weeks  and  months  crept 
slowly  on;  "  ohne  Hast,  ohne  Rast,"  as  the  German  says  of  the  stars.  Only 
when  one  has  neither  the  eager  joy  of  haste  nor  the  serene  joy  of  rest,  life  is 
but  a  poor  and  wearisome  thing,  that  crawls  foot-sore,  like  a  galled  mule  on  a 
stony  way. 

The  mother  of  Maryx,  left  all  alone  on  the  Golden  Hill,  did  not  murmur: 
she  understood  few  things,  but  she  understood  why  he  was  gone. 

"  I  always  said  that  it  would  be  so.  I  always  said  it,"  she  muttered,  with 
her  feeble  hands  feeling  the  wooden  cross  at  her  neck,  that  she  had  worn  ever 
since  her  first  communion,  when  she  had  been  a  little  bright  brown-eyed  girl, 
no  doubt,  clanking  in  her  wooden  shoes  over  the  sunburnt  fields.  "  You  see, 
because  he  had  mastered  that  wicked-  thing  so  long,  and  struck  it  and  hewn  it 
into  any  shape  he  chose,  and  made  a  slave  of  it,  he  thought  it  never  could 
harm  him;  but  I  knew.  His  father  used  to  laugh,  and  say,  'How  can  it  hurt 
me  ?  It  is  I  who  hurt  it,  hewing  it  out  of  its  caverns  and  breaking  it  up  into 
atoms.'  But  all  the  same  one  day  it  had  its  revenge, — and  crushed  him.  He 
was  only  a  common,  rough  hewer  of  stone.  Oh,  I  know  !  And  my  son  is 
great,  and  a  kind  of  king  in  his  way;  but  it  is  all  the  same:  the  marble  does 
not  forgive.  It  bides  its  time,  then  it  strikes  in  its  turn." 

And  she  accepted  what  it  had  brought  her,  with  the  kind  of  numbness  of 
mingled  despair  and  patience  which  is  the  peasant's  form  of  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God.  In  her  fancy,  the  marble  never  forgave  its  masters;  in  mine,  I 
thought,  "  what  art  ever  forgives  its  followers,  when  they  open  their  eyes  to 
behold  any  beauty  outside  its  own  ? " 

Love  art  alone,  forsaking  all  other  loves,  and  she  wil-1  make  you  happy,  with 
a  happiness  that  shall  defy  the  seasons  and  the  sorrows  of  time,  the  pains  of 
the  vulgar  and  the  changes  of  fortune,  and  be  with  you  day  and  night,  a  light 
that  is  never  dim.  But  mingle  with  it  any  human  love,  and  art  will  look  for- 
ever at  you  with  the  eyes  of  Christ  when  he  looked  at  the  faithless  follower  as 
the  cock  crew. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

So  time  went  on,  and  the  old  woman  spun  her  flax  in  the  beautiful  house 
on  the  hill,  and  grew  feebler  and  a  little  blind;  and  I,  down  in  my  corner  by 
the  fountain,  worked  for  my  bread  in  torrid  summers  and  in  icy  winters,  and 
grew  gloomy,  they  said,  and  pleased  but  few;  and  my  neighbors  said,  "what 
did  it  matter  to  you  ? — to  you  nothing  happened.  It  was  not  as  if  she  had  been 
your  daughter." 

And,  indeed,  nothing  had  happened -to  me,  of  course;  only  all  the  simple 
pleasures  of  life  were  dead  and  gone,  and  the  wrinkled  faces  of  the  old  manu- 
scripts said  nothing  to  me,  and  the  spell  of  the  arts  for  me  was  broken;  and 
I  should  have  cared  nothing  though  my  foot  had  laid  bare  all  the  jewels  of  the 
Faustinas,  or  the  lost  Cupid  of  Praxiteles. 

For  a  great  sorrow  is  like  that  subtle  poison  which  is  carried  by  a  carrier-fly 
in  summer,  and  the  paralysis  of  it  runs  through  all  the  nerves,  and  the  nearest 
and  the  most  distant  are  alike  stricken  and  numb. 

It  is  murder  to  take  life;  but  perhaps  to  take  away  all  the  joy  of  life  is 
a  more  cruel  thing,  in  real  truth. 

How  was  it  with  her  ?  Was  the  false  and  faithless  joy  that  had  allured  her 
gone  from  her  ?  Was  she  left  alone  ? 

I  sat  and  wondered,  till  the  sunlight  on  the  stones  seemed  to  scorch  my 
eyes  blind,  and  the  sweet  noise  of  the  falling  water  soufltied  hideous. 

Rome  is  so  beautiful  when  it  lies  under  the  splendor  of  its  heavens  of  light; 
but  it  had  ceased  to  be  anything  to  me  save  a  prison  that  held  my  body,  while 
my  sick  soul  was  far  away  over  strange  lands,  seeking — seeking — 

I  had  little  hope  that  he  would  be  faithful  to  her,  or  merciful  in  any  way; 
yet  sometimes  I  fancied  that  that  perfect  love  of  hers,  and  her  entire  innocence 
of  evil,  and  her  many  high  and  rare  gifts,  might  so  gain  even  on  him,  that  it 
would  not  be  quite  with  her  as  it  had  been  with  others.  So  I  fancied,  hoping 
against  hope,  and  sitting  stitching  by  my  old  place  under  the  shadow  of  the  old 
ecclesiastical  walls. 

Hilarion  came  no  more  to  Rome. 

It  was  not  fear  that  kept  him  away:  he  was  one  of  the  boldest  of  men.  It 
was,  probably,  that  dislike  to  moral  pain,  and  instinctive  avoidance  of  it,  which 
was  very  strong  in  his  temperament.  It  was  also,  perhaps,  some  pang  of  con- 
science; for  his  conscience  was  always  fully  awake  to  the  evil  he  did,  and  the 
worst  thing  in  him  was  that,  knowing  it,  he  deliberately  selected  it.  But  then, 
indeed,  to  him  and  to  his  school  there  is  no  clear  right  and  no  clear  wrong 
in  anything.  All  men  were  irresponsible  in  his  sight,  being  born  without  any 
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will  of  their  own,  and  all  adrift  in  a  chaotic  darkness  that  had  no  beginning 
or  end. 

Hilarion  came  no  more  to  Rome,  and  the  beauty  of  Daila  was  wasted  on 
the  empty  air  and  on  the  peasants,  who  had  no  eyes  to  behold  it,  but  only  saw 
the  locust  on  the  wheat-stalk,  the  beetle  in  the  vine-leaf,  the  fever-mist  in  the 
reedy  places  by  the  rivers,  and  all  the  other  sore  and  various  curses  of  their 
daily  lives. 

If  any  asked  for  news  of  him  there,  they  always  said  that  they  knew  nothing. 
Perhaps  it  was  true.  Hilarion  was  one  of  those  who  have  many  houses  in 
many  lands,  but  have  no  home. 

They  are  common  in  your  generation. 

Of  little  Amphion,  also,  I  had  seen  no  more  since  that  fatal  night. 

All  about  me  the  life  was  unchanged.  My  neighbors  played  their  trisella 
and  zecchinetto  as  of  old;  Ersilia  scolded  and  labored  with  a  wrinkle  the  more 
betwixt  her  black  brows;  Pippo  cooked,  and  Pipistrello  played;  and  the  young- 
sters skipped  upon  the  stones  to  the  twanging  of  lute  and  viol  and  the  thump 
of  tambourine;  and  the  nightingales  sang  in  the  gardens;  and  the  goats  rang 
their  bells  with  early  daylight  down  the  streets. 

But  to  me  all  the  world  seemed  dead, — dead  as  Nero's  slaughtered  millions 
were  beneath  the  soil. 

A  year  had  gone  by  since  Maryx  had  left  Rome,  and  it  was  summer  again, 
— full  summer,  with  all  the  people  going  out,  in  merry,  honest  fooling,  to  the 
country,  and  the  lusty-lunged  reapers  coming  through  the  streets  all  the  night 
long,  singing,  with  the  tasselled  corn  in  their  hair,  and  the  poppies  behind  their 
ears 

Ah,  the  poppies  ! — Love's  gift. 

When  I  saw  them  I  grew  more  heart-sick  than  before,  and  all  the  loud 
sonorous  reaping-songs  beat  on  my  ears  with  a  stupid  hateful  sound. 

One  night  they  came  by  me  over  the  bridge,  louder  and  more  mirthful  than 
ever,  and  the  girls  of  our  streets  were  dancing  the  saltarella  with  some  young 
fisher-fellows  from  the  boats  below,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  harmless,  noisy 
joyousness  of  it  all  smote  me  so  sharply  that  I  could  not  bear  it  any  longer,  and 
I  rose  up  and  walked  away 

All  the  day  long,  and  some  time  before,  I  do  not  know  why  it  was,  but  a 
sudden  restlessness  had  seized  on  me,  and  that  kind  of  feeling  of  something 
strange  about  me  which  one  has  at  times;  nervous  depression,  wise  men  say, 
and  weak  men  call  such  things  presentiments. 

I  felt  a  loathing  of  those  blithe  guitars,  and  shaking  tambourines,  and  hand- 
some maidens.  I  rose  and  called  Pales,  and  strolled  away  in  the  white  still 
night  along  the  familiar  ways.  By  night  Rome  is  still  a  city  for  the  gods:  the 
shadows  veil  its  wounds,  the  lustre  silvers  all  its  stones;  its  silence  is  haunted 
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as  no  other  silence  is;  if  you  have  faith,  there  where  the  dark  gloss  of  the 
laurel  leaves  brush  the  marble  as  in  Agrippa's  time,  you  will  see  the  immortals 
passing  by.  In  earlier  days  I  had  seen  them, — days  when  no  human  affection 
chained  my  thoughts  to  earth:  now  I  went  over  the  stones  bent  and  blind,  and 
only  thinking,— thinking, — thinking.  When  we  can  only  think,  and  cannot 
dream,  then  truly  we  are  old. 

I  went  along  through  the  Forum,  and  past  the  arch  of  Trajan,  and  through 
Constantine's,  out  on  that  broad  road  between  the  mulberry-trees,  with  the 
ruins  of  the  innumerable  temples  standing  everywhere  amidst  the  fields  and 
gardens,  the  reapen  corn  and  the  ripening  cherries. 

The  road  curves  to  the  left,  as  every  one  knows,  and  goes  to  the  baths  of 
the  poor  madman,  Caracalla;  and  there  are  shapeless  mounds  of  brick  and  stone 
and  rubble  everywhere  among  the  turf  and  the  tilled  soil,  and  you  know  that 
they  were  all  sacred  one  day,  and  beautiful,  with  domes,  and  porticoes,  and 
columns,  and  high-springing  arches,  and  thronging  multitudes  worshipping  in 
them,  and  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  ascending,  and  the  great  statues  standing 
with  serene  faces  immutable  and  calm  amidst  the  uproar  of  emotion  and  of 
prayer. 

The  night  was  still  and  luminous;  a  million  stars  were  shining  in  the  violet 
blue  above;  all  was  quiet,  with  only  the  sound  of  hooting  owls  that  flew  from 
the  looming  mass  of  the  Flavian  theatre  behind  me  in  the  dark.  I  thought  of 
the  broad  burning  noons,  of  the  gathered  people,  of  the  knife  of  the  priest, 
of  the  fall  of  the  ox,  of  the  fountain  of  blood,  of  the  frenzy  of  death,  of  the 
worship  of  Attis,  of  all  that  came  with  the  accursed  Syrian  races  to  ruin  Rome 
with  its  lusts. 

I  thought,  and  shuddered,  and  went  on,  and  forgot  them:  what  mattered 
the  fall  of  the  gods  or  the  nations  ? — I  had  not  been  able  to  keep  pure  and  in 
safety  one  short  human  life. 

It  was  midsummer  time,  and  the  scents  of  the  land  were  all  sweet  and  heavy 
about  one;  the  reaped  wheat  leaned  against  the  broken  altar,  and  the  cut 
clover  was  piled  by  the  forsaken  lararium;  the  air  was  alight  and  alive  with 
fireflies,  and  the  crickets  alone  answered  the  owls  singing  among  the  stalks  of 
the  corn. 

The  mighty  red  masses  of  the  baths  rose  in  sight:  they  were  not  red  now, 
but  brown  and  gray,  stripped  of  their  marbles,  and  bare  in  the  moonlight,  with 
the  bushes  blowing  on  their  summits,  and  the  many  things  that  only  venture 
forth  by  night,  creeping  over  the  mosaic  floors  that  once  had  felt  so  many 
million  soft,  white,  useless  feet  glistening  with  the  unguents  and  the  perfumes 
there. 

In  that  warm  summer  night  the  scents  of  the  innumerable  bird-sown  plants 
and  flowers  was  sweet  upon  the  night  as  ever  was  the  stream  of  fragrance 
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poured  over  patrician  limbs  in  these  recesses,  now  so  dark  and  drear  and  given 
over  to  the  stoat  and  the  newt,  in  that  eternal  irony  of  mortal  fame  which  seems 
always  to  laugh  aloud  through  Rome. 

It  was  a  hiding-place  for  thieves  in  that  time;  but  I  could  have  no  fear,  I, 
old  and  poor,  without  a  coin  of  value  on  me.  I  walked  through  it,  unthinking; 
thinking  only  of  that  long-abiding  sorrow  which  had  fallen  upon  me  and  others 
because  I  had  meddled  with  the  great  goddess  of  Praeneste. 

Now,  at  that  time  the  place  was  perilous  and  quite  unguarded;  beggars 
slept  there,  and  thieves  also  if  they  chose;  and  so  it  was  not  strange  that  away 
from  the  broad  moonlight,  just  where  the  mosaic  pavement  slopes  down  under 
the  fragment  of  marble  cornice  in  the  central  hall,  there  was  rough  work  and 
some  evil  thing  being  done:  there  was  an  old  man  being  held  and  searched  by 
two  sturdy  half-clad  rogues. 

I  was  old  too,  but  very  strong,  and  I  had  my  knife.  The  thieves  were  but 
two:  they  fled  without  my  touching  them,  thinking  the  guards  were  behind  me, 
— fled,  and  having  no  wound  worse  than  that  from  Pales's  sharp  teeth.  The 
old  man  muttered  many  curses  and  few  blessings:  he  had  been  robbed  of  a 
few  copper  coins:  he  was  very  poor,  he  said.  Looking  in  his  haggard  face  I 
saw  that  he  was  the  old  man,  Ben  Sulim,  of  the  Ghetto. 

I  gave  him  back  his  curses,  and  set  him  with  his  face  to  the  moonlight,  and 
bade  him  begone. 

Then  he  would  have  thanked  me;  but  I  strode  away  from  him  out  over  the 
vineyards  where  there  used  to  be  all  those  open  marble  courts  for  the  Romans' 
sports  and  daily  gossiping.  A  hare  ran  before  me  into  a  sheaf  of  corn,  a  broad- 
winged  owl  flew  slowly  like  a  puff  of  smoke  borne  on  a  slow  wind:  they  were 
all  that  held  the  place  of  the  Roman  people  now. 

I  walked  homeward  by  many  a  mile  across  the  pale  Campagna,  sweet  with 
flowering  thyme,  and  rife  with  fever,  and  backward  into  Rome  by  way  of  the 
Lateran  church  and  palace:  it  was  full  dawn  when  I  reached  my  stall  and  slept. 
I  thought  no  more  of  the  accident  of  the  night, — save  now  and  then  I  wished  I 
had  not  meddled  with  the  thieves. 

It  was  far  into  the  vintage  month,  and  the  first  dreariness  of  rain  was  falling, 
when  a  messenger  came  to  me  from  the  Fiumara,  and  bade  me,  as  a  good  and 
Christian  man,  go  down  into  the  Ghetto  to  see  a  dying  man  who  asked  for  me. 
At  first  I  would  not  go;  then  I  thought  of  her  and  went:  heaven  forgive  me 
for  such  hardness  of  soul  !  Before  death  all  men  have  title  to  our  help. 

I  went, — indeed,  I  hastened;  for  I  knew  not  what  it  might  not  bode  for  her. 
But,  with  all  my  haste,  I  was  too  late:  my  momentary  hardness  and  reluctance 
had  made  me  too  late:  the  old  man  was  in  the  agonies  of  death  when  I  climbed 
to  his  wretched  door,  and,  though  his  sunken  eyes  looked  at  me  with  pain,  he 
could  not  speak,  and  in  a  few  seconds  more  his  last  breath  passed  his  lips. 
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It  was  in  squalor,  nakedness,  and  misery  that  he  died;  died  indeed,  they 
said,  rather  of  want  of  food,  and  from  unnatural  deprivations  of  all  kinds,  than 
of  any  malady. 

Yet  there  was  a  notary  waiting  there;  and  when  he  indeed  lay  stark  and 
lifeless  and  gray  in  death's  rigidity  upon  the  planks  of  his  miserable  bed  the 
man  said,  softly — for  men  who  are  not  reverent  of  death  are  reverent  of  wealth, 
— "  He  was  the  richest  man  in  the  Ghetto."  And  thus  it  proved. 

What  he  would  have  said  to  me,  no  man  could  tell;  but  by  all  the  people 
round  him  his  large  possessions  had  been  long  suspected. 

The  Syrian  Jew  had  died  as  so  many  a  miser  has  died  in  this  world,  a 
starved  and  wretched  skeleton,  but  leaving  a  mass  of  wealth  behind  him,  and 
no  word  of  any  kind  to  will  it,  for  death  had  come  upon  him  unawares,  and  no 
doubt,  like  all  men  whose  treasures  lie  in  things  of  earth,  the  very  thought  of 
death  had  always  been  shunned  and  put  away  by  him. 

There  was  a  great  outcry  in  the  place,  and  great  agitation,  for  he  had  lived 
and  died  a  bad  and  cruel  man,  and  had  been  much  hated  even  by  his  own 
people,  and  had  always  been  thought  a  usurer,  and  now  it  seemed  there  was  no 
kind  of  wealth  he  had  not  owned  in  secret, — gold  and  silver,  scrip  and  bond, 
and,  though  none  of  his  persuasion  can  own  house  or  land  in  Rome,  many  of 
those  Ghetto  leases,  one  of  which  is  thought  a  fine  fair  fortune. 

Would  the  wealth  all  fall  to  the  State,  lapse  to  the  Church  ? 

That  was  the  excitement  of  the  quarter  as  the  men  of  law,  when  the  lean 
frightful  body  of  him  had  been  shovelled  into  the  earth  of  their  burial-place 
going  towards  Aventine,  spent  all  the  long  hours  of  the  day  unearthing  all  the 
evidences  of  his  riches,  and,  though  sunset  was  near  at  hand,  yet  were  far  off 
the  close  of  their  labors,  searching  and  sealing  from  morn  to  eve. 

I  said  nothing  to  anyone,  but  went  home,  got  those  papers  which  she  had 
first  put  in  my  hands  in  those  early  days  when  she  had  lived  under  the  shadow 
of  my  Hermes,  and  took  them  to  those  chambers  in  the  Vatican  where  dwelt 
my  mighty  friend,  who  had  risen  to  be  a  cardinal,  and  very  mighty  and  power- 
ful, and  was  a  good  and  generous  man  withal;  for  in  those  days  one  could  do 
nothing  without  a  voice  from  the  Vatican,  and  with  it  could  do  everything  in 
Rome. 

He  was  a  good  man,  and  a  great  man,  and  had  never  forgotten  that  but  for 
my  poor  service  to  him  in  his  youth  he  in  all  likelihood  would  never  have  lived 
to  wear  the  broad  scarlet  hat  above  his  level  classic  brows. 

He  was  kind;  he  was  even  interested;  he  kept  the  matter  in  his  own  hands; 
he  could  propel  the  law,  and  fulfil  it;  in  a  word,  he  so  acted  that  the  chief 
treasures  of  the  dead  man  awaited  her  whenever  she  should  claim  them. 

I  only  told  him  I  had  lost  her,  and  all  clew  to  her.  I  could  not  tell  him 
of  Hilarion. 
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Why  do  all  things  come  too  late  ? 

The  Eastern  people  say  the  gods  sit  above  and  laugh  to  see  the  woe  and 
perplexity  and  the  pain  of  men:  verily,  devils  themselves  might  weep  before 
those  two  little  words,  "  Too  late." 

When  he  told  me  that  this  should  certainly  be  so, — that  if  I  could  find  her 
living,  and  bring  her  into  Rome,  she  should  become  possessor  of  all  this  strange 
accursed  wealth,  got  together,  none  knew  how,  throughout  a  long  lonely  life 
of  horrible  barrenness  and  hatred  of  all  human  things, — when  he  told  me, 
I  say,  I  felt  giddy. 

I  remember  coming  out  from  his  gracious  presence,  and  passing  down 
those  gigantic  staircases  between  the  Swiss  in  their  yellow  jerkins  and  their 
cuirasses  of  steel,  and  going  out  along  the  long  stone  passages  into  the  daylight 
like  a  drunken  man. 

Had  it  been  but  a  little  earlier,  only  a  little  earlier  !  Had  it  come  only 
just  ere  the  earth  had  had  time  to  bear  and  blossom  and  be  reaped  for  harvests 
these  two  short  summers  ! 

What  was  the  shield  of  Athene  beside  the  shield  of  base  gold  ? 

What  power  had  love  or  the  arts  to  shelter,  compared  with  the  mere  force 
of  wealth  ? 

I  cursed  the  dead  man  in  his  grave. 

Brutal  it  might  be,  but  I  was  so, — brutal  as  one  may  be  who  in  savage  wars 
sees  the  daughter  of  his  heart  and  hearth  dishonored  and  lying  lifeless,  with 
a  sword-thrust  in  her  breast,  when  so  little  could  have  saved  her, — just  a 
moment, — just  a  word  ! 

I  went  down  out  of  the  Vatican  into  the  noble  sunlit  square,  where  in  a  high 
west  wind  the  fountains  were  tossing  like  waves  of  the  sea,  all  foam,  and  blown 
aloft  in  a  storm;  and  the  black  shadow  of  the  mighty  obelisk  was  travelling 
slowly  across  the  whiteness  of  the  place,  like  the  shadow  of  the  arm  of  Time. 

Within,  in  the  Sistine  vaults,  there  were  the  multitudes  come  to  judgment, 
and  the  opening  heavens,  and  the  yawning  graves,  and  the  awful  greatness  that 
is  veiled  in  the  dusk,  as  the  voices  chant  the  "  Misere  misere."  When  the  day 
prefigured  there  breaks,  will  none  rise  to  ask  why  salvation  came  too  late  ? 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

I  WENT  to  Pippo,  and  I  said  to  him, — 

"  You  are  an  old  friend,  and  a  true  one :  will  you  lend  me  a  sum  of  money  ? " 
and  I  assured  him  that  for  what  I  wanted  there  were  things  enough  still  in  the 
chamber  to  give  him  back  his  loan,  if  that  was  what  he  feared. 
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But  Pippo  scratched  his  head  mournfully. 

"  Dear  one,  do  not  ask  it,"  said  he.  "  Friendship  is  a  sturdy  plant,  a  sweet 
herb  and  a  savory,  but  when  it  touches  the  purse-strings — somehow  it  shrivels. 
I  should  be  loath  to  love  you  less.  So  let  us  say  nothing  about  money." 

It  was  wise  in  him,  no  doubt,  and  he  proceeded  to  show  that  it  was  because 
of  his  very  love  for  me  that  he  spoke  so,  after  cooking  for  me  more  than  a 
score  of  years,  and  charging  me  at  pleasure. 

Ersilia,  who  had  listened  as  she  washed  her  clothes  on  the  edge  of  the  well 
in  the  yard,  hung  her  linen  to  dry,  then  followed  me  out. 

"  I  have  money;  take  it,"  said  she, — "  if  it  be  to  find  her,  or  to  do  any  good 
for  her.  And  when  you  see  her,  tell  her  that  I  have  promised  her  Lady  six 
candles  as  tall  as  I  am  if  only  she  will  bring  her  back;  but,  to  be  sure,  she 
never  cared  for  these  things,  nor  believed  in  them.  Nay,  take  the  money. 
I  am  not  like  Pippo.  You  will  pay  me  back;  and  if  not — not.  I  have  cursed 
her  many  a  time,  but  I  would  walk  barefoot  to  bring  her  back." 

I  saw  the  hot  tears  in  her  fierce  black  eyes  with  the  brown  wrinkles  round 
them:  she  was  a  stern  and  hasty  soul,  but  her  heart  was  true. 

But  I  would  not  take  a  woman's  money,  and  I  went  and  unlocked  the 
chamber  of  mine,  that  I  never  had  entered  since  the  day  that  I  had  sold 
Hermes,  which  had  been  to  me  as  the  bidding  to  bind  his  son  to  the  altar  must 
have  been  to  Abraham  of  old. 

And  I  took  the  other  things  that  I  had,  the  Etruscan  armlet,  and  the  bronze 
catacomb  lamp,  and  the  beautiful  fire-blackened  flower-crowned  colossal  head, 
and  sold  them  to  men  who  have  the  heart  to  chaffer  and  deal  in  such  sacred 
things, — I  never  had  been  able  to  do  it, — and  put  the  money  that  they  gave  me 
in  a  leathern  bag,  and  set  off  on  my  way  to  the  gilded  city  that  Hilarion  best 
loved. 

For  there  I  knew  that  quite  easily  I  or  any  one  could  hear  of  him,  and  know 
at  once  whither  he  had  gone,  and  who  was  with  him. 

"  Bring  her  back  !  "  Ah,  dear  God  !  from  the  path  she  had  taken  there  is 
no  return. 

Yet  I  went  to  search  for  her,  having  these  tidings  of  her  inheritance. 

.1  took  the  money,  and  made  up  my  little  pack  as  in  the  days  of  my  wander- 
ings, so  that  it  strapped  tightly  on  my  back,  and  called  to  Pales  to  come  with 
me,  and  left  Rome  once  more.  It  was  in  the  light  shining  weather  of  early 
autumn,  when  the  air  is  once  more  elastic  after  the  swooning  heats  of  summer, 
and  there  is  the  scent  of  fresh  wine  everywhere  upon  the  wind,  and  oranges 
begin  to  fall  at  your  feet,  as  you  walk,  and  the  arbutus  begins  \.Q  redden  its 
berries,  and  the  maize  has  its  embrowned  plumes,  tall 'as  the  saplings  of 
maple. 

It  matters  nothing  how  I  fared,  toiling  on  through  the  white  dust  along 
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that  road  by  the  sea,  with  the  blue  waves  underneath  and  the  green  palms 
above  me. 

I  walked  all  the  way:  the  sum  of  my  money  was  small,  and  I  could  not  tell 
how  soon  I  might  need  it.  Often  I  paid  my  night's  lodging  and  supper  by  an 
hour  of  stitching  at  broken  shoe-leather,  and  Pales  if  tired  never  complained. 

I  knew  a  dog  once  who,  taken  from  its  home  in  Paris  to  new  owners  in 
Milan,  ran  away  from  the  unknown  master,  and  found  its  way  on  foot  all  those 
many  weary  miles  across  the  mountains,  back  to  Paris,  and  died  upon  the 
doorstep  of  its  old  home.  This  is  true;  no  fancy,  but  a  fact:  will  you  heed 
it,  ye  who  call  the  animals  dumb  beasts  ? 

I  only  did  what  that  poor  lonely  little  dog  found  possible,  hunted  and  baffled, 
and  tormented  with  hunger  and  thirst,  as  no  doubt  it  must  have  been,  all  along 
the  cruel  strange  highways. 

I  walked  along  the  sea-road  first,  and  then  across  the  great  central  plains  of 
France,  and  it  was  fair  autumn  weather  always,  broken  only  by  noble  storms 
that  swept  the  land  majestically  and  made  the  swollen  rivers  rise. 

The  air  had  the  first  crispness  of  winter  when  I  entered  the  city  of  Paris. 

I  was  weary  in  limb  and  brain,  but  I  went  straight  to  the  house  of  Hilarion. 

I  had  not  seen  it  since  the  night  that  Lilas  had  died  there.  It  was  in  a  by- 
street, being  an  old  small  palace  in  a  noble  but  antiquated  quarter:  it  had 
belonged  to  his  mother's  people  in  other  centuries:  it  stood  between  court  and 
garden,  and  was  darkened  by  some  stately  trees  of  lime  and  chestnut.  I  found 
it  not  without  difficulty.  It  was  evening:  I  rang  at  the  large  bronze  gate-bell, 
without  thinking  what  I  should  do  when  it  was  answered. 

An  old  servant  came  and  replied  to  me  through  the  bars  of  the  gates. 
Hilarion  was  not  there;  he  had  gone  away  in  the  spring;  no  doubt  he  would 
return  soon  for  the  winter;  they  could  not  tell  where  he  was;  no,  there  was  no 
one  in  the  house  except  domestics.  -That  was  all  he  said,  or  would  say, — being- 
trained  to  silence,  no  doubt. 

I  turned  away  and  went  into  the  busier  streets,  Pales  clinging  close  to  me, 
for  the  blithe  and  busy  gayety,  and  the  crowds,  and  the  glitter,  and  the  innum- 
erable lamps  make  these  streets  so  strangely  bewildering  after  the  dusky  moonlit 
ways  of  Rome,  with  their  vast  flights  of  stairs,  and  their  great  deserted  cou-rts, 
and  their  melody  of  murmuring  waters,  and  their  white  gloom  of  colossal 
marbles  or  gigantic  domes. 

The  city  was  all  in  the  height  of  a  fine  frosty  winter  night's  merriment,  and 
what  seemed  to  me  after  such  long  absence  incredible  multitudes,  all  light- 
hearted  and  light-footed,  were  pouring  down  the  streets,  going  to  theatres  or 
cafes  or  other  places  of  diversion,  with  the  lights  all  sparkling  among  their 
trees,  and  the  windows  of  their  shops  and  frontages  of  their  buildings  all  gay 
with  color  and  ornament  and  invitation  to  amusement. 
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I  felt  my  head  whirl, — I  who  had  sat  so  long  by  the  moss-grown  fountain  in 
the  wall,  where  even  Carnival  had  reeled  away  without  touching  me,  and  had 
left  me  quiet. 

I  sat  down  on  a  bench  under  a  plane-tree,  and  tried  to  collect  my  thoughts. 

Now  that  I  had  come,  what  could  I  do  ?  how  nearer  was  I  ?  I  seemed  to 
myself  to  have  come  on  a  fool's  errand. 

Under  the  tree  was  one  of  those  gay  little  painted  metal  houses  they  call 
kiosks,  where  they  sell  newspapers  always,  and  sometimes  volumes  as  well.  In 
this  little  minaret-shaped  toy,  with  its  bright  gas,  and  its  ear-ringed  black- 
haired  girl  to  sit  in  it,  I  saw  Hilarion's  name  in  large  letters:  there  was  a  new 
poem  of  his  on  sale  there,  just  as  Martial's  used  to  be  at  "the  shop  of  Pallion, 
the  freedman  of  the  noble  Lucan,  by  the  Temple  of  Peace." 

The  volume  was  called  Fauriel. 

I  asked  the  woman  if  it  were  selling  well.  She  laughed  at  me  for  an 
ignoramus:  who  was  I  that  did  not  know  that  all  Paris  thought  and  spoke  of 
nothing  else  ? 

I  bought  the  slender,  clear-typed  book.  I  sat  down  under  the  trees  and 
read  it,  Pales  at  my  feet. 

It  was  beautiful.  He  seldom  wrote  anything  that  was  otherwise.  He  had 
the  secret  of  a  perfect  melody,  and  the  sense  of  unerring  color  and  form. 

It  had  but  a  slight  story:  Fauriel  loved  and  wearied  of  love;  there  was 
little  else  for  a  theme;  but  the  passion  of  it  was  like  a  pomegranate-blossom 
freshly  burst  open  to  the  kiss  of  noon;  the  weariness  of  it  was  like  the  ashes 
of  a  charnel-house,  which  craves  contrasts,  as  the  sick  palate  craves  to  be  burnt 
and  cloyed. 

The  union  was  intoxication  to  his  own  generation. 

I  sat  under  the  leafless  branches  and  read  the  book  by  the  light  of  the 
lamps  above  me.  There  were  bands  playing  near,  some  wheeling,  waltzing, 
dreamy  measure;  the  verse  seemed  to  go  with  the  music;  the  crowd  went  by, 
the  many  wheels  were  a  sound  like  the  sea:  beyond  at  the  end  was  the  white 
pile  of  Napoleon's  arch,  and  wintry  masses  of  trees,  and  countless  lights: — 
if  I  look  at  a  line  of  the  poem  now,  all  the  scene  comes  back  to  me. 

As  I  read,  the  scorching  passion,  like  a  sand-wind  that  burns  and  passes, — 
the  hollow  love,  that  even  in  its  first  fresh  vows  was  not  sincere, — the  cruel 
analysis,  the  weary  contempt  of  human  nature, — the  slow  voluptuous  and  yet 
indifferent  analysis  of  the  woman's  loveliness  and  of  the  amorous  charm  that 
could  no  more  last  than  lasts  the  hectic  flash  of  the  sky  at  evening-time, — they 
all  seemed  to  cut  into  my  very  flesh  like  stripes. 

I  seemed  to  hear  her  doom  in  them;  the  letters  seemed  stamped  in  fire. 

I  read  it  as  a  man  reads  a  death-warrant,  seeing  from  beginning  to  end, 
as  it  were,  in  one  flash  of  horrible  comprehension.  It  told  me  no  more  than 
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I  knew,  indeed;  and  yet  it  seemed  to  kill  all  hope  in  me, — because  this  book 
was  freshly  written,  and  it  told  me  that  the  poet  of  it  knew  nothing  of  love 
save  its  brutality  and  its  satiety;  and  how  as  a  lover  could  he  give  any  more 
than  he  knew  ? 

It  frenzied  me.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  saw  her  dead,  and  he  showing  all 
her  unveiled  beauties  to  the  gaze  of  men,  as  Nero  showed  in  death  Agrippina. 
I  tore  the  paper  cover  off  it,  and  the  pages  with  their  delicate  printing,  and  bit 
them  through  and  through  with  my  teeth,  and  flung  them  on  the  ground  and 
to  the  winds. 

People  passing  by  must  have  thought  me  mad:  the  boys  of  the  streets  ran 
and  caught  the  flying  pages  from  the  gutter  to  make  them  into  any  of  the  ten 
thousand  uses  that  the  ingenuity  of  poverty  can  teach  them.  Then  I  rose  and 
tried  to  remember  where  I  was,  and  to  find  my  way  to  a  cheap  house  of  call 
where  I  had  used  to  live  with  the  comedians  twenty  odd  years  before. 

That  little  hostelry  had  been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  blank,  glar- 
ing, dreary,  plastered  piles  which  your  modern  architects  love,  and  which  have 
no  more  story  in  them,  or  light  and  shade,  or  meaning  of  any  kind,  than  has 
an  age-worn  coquette's  hard  enamelled  face. 

The  little  wine-shop,  once  the  abode  of  much  harmless  merriment  and  wise 
content,  had  been  pulled  down;  but  I  found  another  that  suited  me,  and  stayed 
on  in  Paris,  going  every  night  and  day  to  stare  up  at  Hilarion's  house,  and 
ring  at  the  closed  gate,  and  receive  the  same  answer,  until  the  keeper  of 
the  gate  grew  angry,  and  threatened  to  hand  me  over  to  the  keeping  of  the 
gendarmes. 

No  doubt  wiser  folks  and  richer  ones  would  have  gone  at  once  to  the 
aid  of  the  law  to  find  her  or  hear  of  her,  in  many  various  ways;  but  I  was 
afraid:  we  Trasteverini  have  no  love  of  the  law,  or  of  its  administrators,  high 
and  low,  and  I  thought  it  best,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  keep  close  my  own 
counsel. 

Once,  passing  a  great  public  place,  newly  erected  and  very  handsome  in  the 
soulless  sort  of  splendor  which  is  the  highest  that  your  modern  architecture 
ever  reaches,  I  saw  through  the  ranges  of  the  columns  in  its  halls  the  Nero  and 
the  Actaea  high-throned  in  a  place  of  honor. 

The  young  artists  were  speaking  of  it. 

"  How  perfect  it  is  !  "  said  one.     "  He  is  a  great  man." 

"  Ay,  truly,"  said  the  other;  "  and  what  a  beautiful  life  his  has  been  ! — 
beautiful  as  any  Greek's  in  ^Egina.  If  there  be  one  whom  I  envy " 

I  hurried  out  of  the  hall,  sick  at  heart. 

It  had  been  a  beautiful  life  indeed,  and  I  had  ruined  it  when  I  had  bidden 
him  take  the  face  of  his  Actaea  from  my  Ariadne. 

So  ill  does  the  world  judge:  seeing  but  the  golden-green  burnished  smooth 
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side  of  the  laurel  leaf,  and  not  knowing  the  bitterness  and  the  poison  in  it  for 
him  who  chews  it. 

Fame  consoles,  say  the  vulgar:  oh,  fools  !  that  which  has  the  strength  to 
achieve  fame  has  also  the  strength  that  intensifies  the  pang  of  every  woe. 

Going  through  the  streets,  with  Pales  clinging  to  my  heels,  not  noticing 
any  of  the  sights  and  sounds  about  me,  but  seeing  before  my  eyes,  as  though 
they  were  written  everywhere,  upon  the  stones  and  in  the  sky,  those  beautiful 
vile  mocking  verses  and  treasures  of  language,  sent  to  show  the  hopeless  vainness 
of  all  human  loves,  the  music  of  a  flute  divinely  played  caught  my  dull  ear  and 
made  me  pause. 

There  is  so  much  music  in  Paris  always  that  I  cannot  tell  why  this  should 
have  had  power  to  enter  my  brain  and  make  me  stop,  but  so  it  was;  and  Pales 
pricked  her  sandy  fox-like  ears,  as  though  in  that  multitude  of  strangers  seeing 
some  familiar  face.  I  went  where  the  flute  was  being  played,  before  a  coffee- 
house door,  beneath  the  roadside  trees,  under  the  bright  still  skies  and  the 
desert  of  gas-lights. 

It  was  hard  to  see  the  player,  for  there  were  so  many  people  crowding 
round  and  sitting  at  ease  upon  green  iron  chairs,  sipping  coffee  and  eating  sweet 
things,  for  the  night  was  serene  and  not  cold.  But  I  listened  on  the  edge  of 
the  crowd,  and  though  all  flutes  have  but  one  voice  among  them,  yet  it  seemed 
to  me  that  this  one  spoke  with  the  sweet  sad  sound  that  I  had  heard  at  Daila 
when  the  peaches  had  been  ripe,  and,  edging  in  a  little  nearer,  I  saw  that  the 
player  was  Amphion,  whom  I  had  never  seen  from  the  night  that  he  had  sent 
Maryx  and  myself  to  the  sea-shore  in  time  to  behold  the  vanishing  sail. 

When  I  had  returned  to  Rome  after  that  time  I  had  utterly  forgotten  him, 
and  when,  remembering,  I  reproached  myself  and  asked  of  him,  I  had  been 
able  to  hear  nothing:  the  fisherman  by  Quattro  Capi  could  only  say  he  had 
been  an  honest  though  not  a  useful  lad  whilst  with  him,  and  had  gone  away, — 
out  of  the  city,  for  aught  that  he  knew. 

And  now  I  was  sure  that  this  was  Amphion  playing  here,  with  the  small 
olive  face,  and  the  big  black  eyes,  and  the  nervous  girlish  hands,  and  making 
such  soft,  sweet,  wailing  music  that  even  the  Paris  crowd  was  still  and  touched. 

When  the  music  ceased,  he  took  off  the  flat  scarlet  cap  that  he  wore  on  his 
dark  curls,  and  held  it  out  to  those  who  had  listened;  they  were  numerous, 
and  all  gave  willingly.  The  flute  he  played  on  was  a  common  one  of  ebony, — 
not  the  silver  flute  of  Daila.  He  divided  it  and  slipped  it  in  his  breast,  as  his 
way  always  had  been,  then  came  out  of  the  crowd. 

I  stopped  him.  "Do  you  know  me?"  I  said.  "Where  are  you  going? 
Why  do  you  struggle  like  that  ?  " 

For  he  was  trying  to  escape  me. 

He   stood  still,  finding  me  resolute,  but  his  face  was  downcast,  and    his 
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voice  faltered,  as  he  stammered  some  ill-connected  words  of  where  he  lived 
and  how  it  fared  with  him:  then,  looking  me  suddenly  in  the  face,  the  tears 
sprang  into  his  eyes,  and  he  drew  me  aside  hurriedly  down  into  a  pas- 
sage-way. 

"  You  are  old  and  poor.  I  can  tell  you,"  he  said,  quickly.  "  I  shall  not 
he  jealous  of  you.  You  care  for  her;  but  you  cannot  keep  her.  Come  home 
with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

"  She  is  in  the  city,  then  ? "  I  said,  with  a  great  leap  at  my  heart,  and  a 
dizziness  before  my  sight. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  impatiently.     "  Come  home  with  me." 

I  kept  pace  with  his  lithe  and  quick  young  steps  to  a  house  on  the  river. 

"  You  will  make  me  lose  money,"  he  said,  restlessly  looking  backward  at 
the  crowded  and  illuminated  streets  we  left. 

He  had  changed  sorely  from  the  pretty  soft  lad  that  he  had  been  at  Dai'la; 
poverty  and  feverish  passions,  and  the  air  and  the  ways  of  cities,  had  pinched 
and  wasted  his  features,  and  given  a  false  color  to  his  worn  cheeks,  and  a 
piteous  eagerness  to  his  glance.  He  drew  me  aside  in  a  little  passage-way, 
where  there  was  a  bench  under  a  pear-tree,  and  a  sign  of  a  silver  deer  swinging, 
as  I  well  remember,  in  the  artificial  light. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said,  imperiously,  and  yet  timidly.  "You  will  say  I  have 
clone  wrong,  no  doubt.  But  if  the  time  was  to  come  over  again  I  would  not 
do  otherwise.  I  could  not." 

I  shook  with  impatience. 

"Who  cares  what  you  have  done  or  left  undone  ? "  I  cried,  cruelly,  "  who 
cares?  Tell  me  of  her:  has  he  left  her?" 

Amphion  laughed  aloud. 

"  Have  you  read  Fauriel  ?  " 

"  I  have  had  it  read  to  me.  I  can  understand  the  tongue  now.  Have  you 
read  it?  Oh,  it  is  beautiful,  so  the  world  says:  it  is  beautiful,  no  doubt.  Only 
reading  it  !  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

A  great  heart-sickness  came  over  me:  I  held  him  with  both  my  hands  on 
his  arm. 

"  For  the  love  of  God,  tell  me  in  a  few  words.  Since  you  know  everything, 
it  would  seem, — is  she  near  me  now  ?  Is  she  living  ?  Has  he  forsaken  her 
quite  ?  " 

Amphion  was  silent,  thinking. 

'Come  with  me,"  he  said,  and  turned  towards  the  quarter  where  the  gray 
Seine  was  gliding  in  the  moonlight  through  Old  Paris,  the  Paris  of  Philippe 
d'Orleans  and  of  the  Reine  Isabeau. 

Something  in  the  boy's  look  and  the  sound  of  the  voice  froze  my  blood  in 
my  veins  and  nailed  my  tongue  to  my  throat. 
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I  thought  to  see  her  lying  dead,  or  perhaps  to  see  some  nameless  wooden 
cross  above  the  ditches  where  the  friendless  and  forlorn  lie  buried. 

I  could  not  ask  him  another  word.  Pales  crept  after  us  wearily,  with  her 
head  hung  down. 

I  had  forgotten  that  for  ten  hours  I  had  never  eaten  nor  drunk. 

He  took  me  to  a  house  standing  quite  on  the  water,  with  the  towers  and 
walls  of  the  more  ancient  quarter  close  about  it,  and  a  few  trees  and  the  masts 
of  boats  rising  above  their  boughs.  He  climbed  a  steep  dark  stairway,  smelling 
of  all  foul  odors,  and  paused  up  on  high  before  a  closed  door. 

"  Go  in  there,"  he  said,  and  opened  the  door.  My  heart  stood  still.  I  had 
no  clear  thought  of  anything  that  I  should  see,  only  one  idea, — that  she  must 
be  within  the  chamber  lying  dead. 

I  set  my  foot  upon  the  threshold  with  the  ghastliest  fear  my  life  had  ever 
known. 

The  room  was  almost  in  darkness,  for  one  small  lamp  would  not  light  it: 
it  was  a  garret,  but  clean  and  spacious,  with  one  casement,  through  whose 
leaded  panes  the  stars  were  shining,  and  the  zinc  roofs  were  glistening  under 
the  rays  of  the  moon. 

There  was  the  form  of  a  woman  there:  her  face  I  could  not  see.  She  was 
leaning  her  forehead  against  the  window.  She  did  not  turn  or  move  at  the 
unclosing  of  the  door.  Pales  ran  forward  whining:  then  I  knew  who  it  was. 
I  went  to  her  timidly,  and  yet  in  joy,  seeing  that  she  lived,  even  though  she 
lived  in  misery. 

"  My  dear,  will  you  not  speak  to  me  ? "  I  said,  and  tried  to  touch  her  hand. 
"  Will  you  not  even  look  ?  I  am  your  friend  always,  though  poor,  and  of  so 
little  use;"  and  then  I  stopped,  and  a  greater  horror  than  the  fear  of  death 
consumed  me,  for  as  she  turned  her  face  towards  me  there  was  no  light  of  any 
kind  in  it,  no  light  of  the  reason  or  the  soul:  it  had  the  mild,  dumb,  patient 
pain  of  a  sick  animal  upon  it,  and  in  the  great  eyes,  so  lustrous  and  wide- 
opened,  there  was  no  comprehension,  no  answer,  no  recognition. 

The  eyes  looked  at  me;  that  was  all:  they  did  not  see  me. 

"Will  he  be  long?"  she  said.     Her  voice  sounded  faint,  and  far  away. 

"  Do  you  not  know  me,  oh,  my  dear  ?  Do  you  not  even  know  me  ? " 
I  cried,  in  my  mortal  agony.  She  did  not  seem  even  to  hear;  she  sighed  a  little 
wearily,  and  turned  to  the  casement  and  leaned  her  forehead  there.  I  burst 
into  tears. 

I  shall  always  see  that  bare  white  room,  and  the  plank  floor,  and  the  high 
garret  window,  with  the  stars  shining  through  it,  as  long  as  I  see  anything  on 
earth.  Sometimes  in  the  night  I  wake  up  shivering,  and  thinking  I  am  there 
with  her  lustrous,  hopeless  eyes  looking  at  me  so,  with  no  sight  in  them  and 
no  reason. 
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"  Oh,  my  dear  !  Oh,  my  dear  !  Where  is  God,  that  he  lets  such  things 
be?"  I  cried,  in  my  suffering,  and  raved  and  blasphemed,  and  knew  not  what 
I  said,  but  seemed  to  feel  my  very  heart-strings  being  rent  asunder. 

But  she  heard  nothing,  or,  at  least,  she  took  no  notice:  she  was  looking 
through  the  narrow  panes,  as  if  her  lover  were  to  come  back  to  her  from 
heaven. 

The  boy,  standing  on  the  threshold,  drew  me  back  to  him. 

"  She  is  always  like  that,"  he  said,  very  low.  "It  is  a  pity  he  cannot  see: 
it  would  serve  him  for  fine  verses." 

"  Hush,  for  the  mercy  of  heaven  !     Can  you  jest  ?  " 

"  I  ?— Jest  ? " 

Then  I  felt  ashamed  that  I  had  hurt  him  with  such  a  word,  for  I  saw  in  his 
face  what  he  felt. 

"  Forgive  me,  child,"  I  said,  humbly,  to  him,  as  I  felt  I  too  was  mad, 
I  think.  "  Mad  !  Oh,  who  dares  say  any  such  word  ? — who  dares  ? — the 
clearest,  purest,  loftiest  mind  that  ever  loved  the  sunlight  of  God's  truth  !  Oh, 
she  will  know  me  in  a  little  while.  Let  me  go  back  and  speak  to  her  again. 
She  has  not  seen  me  well:  the  place  is  dark." 

And  again  I  touched  her,  and  spoke,  and  again  her  eyes  rested  on  me,  not 
seeming  even  to  see  that  I  was  a  human  thing.  "Will  he  be  long?"  she 
muttered,  once  more,  being  disturbed. 

"She  asks  only  that,"  muttered  Amphion:  "nothing  else  is  ever  said  by 
her.  You  only  pain  her;  you  only  make  her  more  restless.  Come  away:  now 
you  have  seen  her." 

The  boy  spoke  with  the  authority  of  an  old  gray-headed  man,  and  his 
boyish  face  had  the  look  of  age.  He  drew  me  out  across  the  threshold,  and 
across  the  narrow  passage-way,  into  another  garret,  much  smaller,  and  quite 
as  bare. 

"  You  want  to  hear,"  he  said,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  pressing  his  hands  to  his 
forehead.  "  You  will  be  angry:  you  will  say  I  have  done  wrong.  But  I  hated 
to  let  you  know,  or  any  one.  I  was  all  the  friend  she  had,  and,  though  she 
never  knew,  that  was  a  kind  of  joy.  Well,  this  is  how  it  was." 

He  breathed  quickly,  then  drew  a  long  sigh,  and  so  began  to  speak. 

"You  stayed  in  Rome;  that  strong  man,  too,  who  makes  the  carven 
images.  I  could  not  stay.  I  had  plenty  of  money — his  money,  you  remember. 
I  came  here.  Here,  I  thought  to  myself,  he  would  be  sure  to  come:  never  is 
he  long  away,  for  he  says  that  here  only  do  men  know  how  to  live,  if  in  Rome 
only  can  they  learn  to  die.  So  I  stayed  here,  and  I  watched  his  house. 

"I  know  how  to  watch:  I  was  friends  with  the  snakes  at  home.  The 
windows  of  the  house  were  always  shut:  it  was  like  the  face  of  a  blind  man;  it 
told  nothing.  One  day,  that  is  a  year  ago  now,  they  opened.  I  lived  in  a 
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little  room  high  up,  very  near, — so  high,  so  near,  I  could  see  down  into  his 
garden:  and  I  learned  their  tongue,  only  I  let  them  believe  I  did  not  know  it: 
so  I  heard  more.  He  lived  his  old  life, — quite  his  old  life:  it  was  all  pleasure, — 
what  he  calls  pleasure, — and  she  stayed  in  her  own  chambers  with  her  marbles: 
what  did  she  know  ?  She  was  shut  up  as  you  shut  up  a  bird.  Once  or  twice 
he  had  her  with  him  at  the  opera:  she  was  as  white  as  the  statues  that  she 
worships;  she  had  a  quantity  of  old  Greek  gold  upon  her.  I  knew  that  it  was 
Greek,  for  I  had  seen  him  buy  it  in  Athens.  Some  one  near  me  said  it 
was  Helen, — risen.  But  she  is  not  Helen,  nothing  in  her  like  her:  she  read 
me  of  Helen  in  those  old  songs  of  war,  in  Rome.  I  think  she  suffered  very 
much,  because  all  those  people  looked  so  at  her:  as  for  him,  he  only  smiled. 
This  that  I  tell  you  of  now  belongs  to  last  winter.  Have  patience:  I  must  tell 
it  my  own  way. 

"  There  came  then  to  this  city  the  wicked  witch  from  Rome,  she  whom  you 
call  a  duchess.  She  sent  for  him.  He  went,  and  when  he  had  gone  once, 
then  he  went  often.  She,  in  those  rooms  with  her  marbles,  was  more  than  ever 
alone.  Her  window  opened  on  to  the  gardens,  and  from  my  garret  window  I 
could  see.  Sometimes  she  would  come  out  under  the  trees:  they  grow  very 
thickly,  and  it  is  damp  there,  but  she  would  sit  still  under  them,  hour  after 
hour, — and  he  all  the  while  about  in  the  pleasure-places  or  with  the  Roman 
woman.  I  do  not  think  he  was  cruel  to  her;  no,  I  think  not:  he  only  left  her: 
that  is  not  cruelty,  they  say. 

"When  the  spring  came,  and  all  those  lilies  were  in  flower,  and  the  air,  even 
in  this  place,  so  sweet,  she  was  all  the  day  long  in  the  garden:  I, could  see  her 
shadow  always  on  the  grass.  The  grass  hardly  ever  had  his  shadow  too. 
Sometimes  I  followed  him,  and  I  saw  how  he  spent  his  nights.  If  I  had  been 
strong,  like  your  sculptor,  I  would  have  killed  him;  but  I  am  only  a  boy.  Why 
did  not  the  sculptor  come  ?  The  Roman  woman  went  away,  and  he  went  also: 
I  learned  from  his  people  that  he  had  left  no  word  where  he  had  gone. 

"  She  used  to  walk  to  and  fro  in  the  moonlight  under  the  trees,  till  one  was 
sick  to  see  her.  All  day  long  she  did  nothing,  nothing,  only  sit  and  listen,  I 
suppose,  for  his  steps,  or  the  sound  of  some  one  bringing  some  word  from  him. 
She  got  a  look  on  her  face  like  that  look  that  your  dog's  eyes  have  when  it 
loses  you  in  a  crowd.  You  know  what  I  mean.  Men  came  and  tried  to  see 
her, — men  who  were  his  friends;  that  is  their  friendship;  but  never  would  she 
see  any  one.  She  was  so  foolish,  I  heard  the  servants  say;  but  I  think  they 
were  sorry  for  her,  and  I  know  they  loved  her.  All  this  time  I  kept  myself  by 
means  of  my  flute,  and  watched  the  house  all  the  time  I  was  not  playing.  It 
was  a  hot  summer:  heat  is  so  heavy  here,  where  all  these  zinc  roofs  burn  your 
eyes:  it  is  not  like  the  heat  on  our  shores,  where  we  lie  in  the  air  all  night,  and 
hear  the  cool  sound  of  the  waves; — oh,  I  have  not  forgotten  ! 
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"The  summer  was  horrible  here:  it  was  all  clouds  of  dust  by  day  and  glare 
of  gas  by  night,  and  the  noise  of  the  streets  roaring  like  an  angry  beast.  She 
never  left  the  garden.  She  was  never  quiet;  she  was  always  moving  up  and 
down,  and  doing  nothing,  —she  who  used  to  do  so  much  in  every  second  of  the 
day  in  Rome.  I  heard  the  people  of  the  ho*use  say,  'She  thinks  he  is  coming 
back;'  and  the  older  ones  sighed  and  seemed  pitiful,  but  the  man  at  the  gate, 
who  is  wicked,  laughed  with  his  friends.  They  tried  to  enter  and  see  her;  great 
princes  some  of  them  were;  but  never  would  she  see  any  one. 

"  One  day,  when  she  was  walking  in  the  garden,  I  saw  a  messenger  take  her 
a  great  casket.  "She  said  not  one  word,  but  she  threw  it  on  the  ground,  and  the 
lid  of  it  burst  open,  and  pearls  and  other  jewels  rolled  out,  and  she  trampled 
on  them  and  trod  them  into  the  earth.  I  never  had  seen  her  like  that.  The 
man  who  had  brought  them  was  frightened,  and  gathered  them  up  and  hurried 
away.  The  man  at  the  gate  laughed,  and  told  him  she  was  a  fool. 

"That  is  how  the  summer  went  by;  and  from  my  garret  I  could  always  see 
her,  and  all  the  long  moonlight  nights  she  would  pace  up  and  down  there  under 
those  trees-  and  the  lilacs  grew  shrivelled  and  black.  Then  all  at  once  I 
missed  her.  Days  went  by.  At  last  I  asked.  The  man  at  the  gate  laughed 
again.  'She  is  gone,'  said  he:  'she  is  a  lovely  creature,  but  not  human,  I 
think;  he  wrote  to  her,  but  she  did  not  understand.  She  is  gone  away,  some- 
where or  other.  You  see,  she  did  not  understand, — as  if  it  were  not  ajways 
so.'  What  is  always  so  ?  " 

The  Greek  lad  sighed,  and  drew  his  breath  wearily,  then  again  took  up  the 
thread  of  his  bald  narrative,  which  he  told  in  simple,  unlearned  fashion. 

"Of  course  I  searched  for  her  everywhere,  but  it  was  long  before  I  found 
her.  The  man  at  the  gate  seemed  uneasy,  for  fear  of  the  displeasure  of 
Hilarion;  but  he  said,  'We  have  no  orders;  we  can  do  nothing.  When  he 

comes  back '  So  they  did  not  stir,  nor  care.  As  for  me,  I  thought  she 

was  dead.  But  still  I  sought  high  and  low. 

"  One  day,  in  this  very  street,  I  heard  some  women  talking;  this  woman 
whom  you  have  seen  with  her  was  one  of  them.  They  spoke  of  a  stranger 
who  was  dying  of  hunger,  yet  who  had  spent  the  only  coin  she  could  earn  by 
making  the  nets  for  the  fishermen  of  the  Seine,  in  buying  gray  clay  and  earth. 
Then  I  thought  of  her,  for  often  she  would  mend  the  old  men's  nets  by  the 
Tiber,  having  learned  to  do  it  by  the  sea;  and  who  but  she  would  have  bought 
sculptors'  clay  instead  of  bread  ? 

"  Then  I  questioned  the  Frenchwoman  of  her,  and  little  by  little  she  told 
me.  She  has  a  good  soul,  and  a  tender  one,  and  she  was  sorrowful,  though 
knowing  nothing.  'This  girl  is  beautiful,'  she  said,  'and  belongs  to  noble 
people,  I  think,  but  she  has  had  some  great  grief,  or  else  is  mad.  She  passed 
down  my  street  one  day  at  daybreak  and  asked  for  a  little  empty  room  that  I 
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had  to  let,  and  told  me  that  she  had  not  a  coin  in  the  world,  and  bade  me  get 
her  the  fishing-nets  to  make  or  mend.  I  do  not  know  why  she  spoke  to  me:  chil- 
dren and  dogs  like  me, — perhaps  that  was  why.  And  she  seemed  to  be  in  such 
great  woe  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  turn  her  away;  and  I  gave  her  the  room, 
and  got  her  the  work;  and  piteous  It  is  to  see  her  lovely  slender  hands  among 
all  that  rough  cordage  and  hemp,  and  torn  by  them,  and  yet  working  on  and 
on.  And  the  first  money  she  gained  she  bought  clay,  and  she  began  to  model 
a  statue,  like  the  figures  one  sees  in  the  churches;  and  all  day  she  makes  or 
mends  the  nets,  and  half  the  night,  or  more,  labors  at  this  clay;  and  she  is 
mad,  I  think,  for  she  never  speaks,  and  scarcely  a  mouthful  passes  her  lips, 
save  a  draught  of  water.' 

"  And  when  the  woman  told  me  this,  then  I  felt  sure  that  it  was  she.  And 
I  told  a  lie  as  of  having  lost  my  sister,  and  begged  to  see  her,  and  after  a  while 
the  woman,  who  was  anxious,  and  even  frightened,  let  me  go  up  to  the  room 
on  the  roof.  And  this  is  how  I  found  her. 

"  The  room  was  bare,  and  there  was  a  heap  of  nets  on  the  floor,  and  there 
was  a  statue  in  clay,  which  had  his  features  and  his  form,  only  it  was  winged 
and  seemed  as  a  god.  She  was  clad  in  the  rough  white  garments  she  wore 
in  Rome,  and  her  arms  were  bare,  and  she  was  modelling  the  clay  still  with 
her  hands,  and  she  never  heard  me  enter,  nor  the  woman  speak,  who  said  to 
me,  trembling,  '  Look  !  is  it  a  false  god,  that  she  will  not  even  leave  it  to  break 
bread?'  And  I  said  to  her,  'Ay,'it  is  a  false  god.'  For  indeed  it  was  in  his 
very  likeness, — only  greater  than  he,  more  beautiful,  more  perfect,  as,  no 
doubt,  he  always  seemed  to  her:  may  he  live  forever  in  pain,  and  die  without 
a  friend  ! 

"The  woman,  trembling,  went  and  touched  her,  and  said,  'Come  away:  it 
is  night:  you  must  be  hungry.'  She  turned  and  looked  at  us  both.  '  Hush  ! 
it  will  be  finished  very  soon;  then  he  will  come  back.'  Then  she  turned  again 
to  the  statue,  and  worked  on  at  it,  and  her  hands  seemed  so  feverish  that  I 
thought  they  must  have  burnt  the  clay  as  they  touched  it.  '  Is  it  your  sister?' 
asked  the  woman;  and  I  answered,  '  Yes; '  and  together  we  stood  and  watched 
her.  'Whilst  she  still  made  the  nets,  she  seemed  to  have  some  reason  left, 
though  she  never  spoke,'  said  the  woman;  '  but  since  she  has  touched  that 
earth  she  seems  mad.  Is  it  indeed  your  sister  ?  What  sorrow  is  on  her,  that 
she  is  thus  ?'  But  I  could  not  speak.  I  watched  her  till  I  felt  suffocated.  I 
knew  not  what  I  did.  I  was  beside  myself.  God  forgive  me  ! 

"  I  had  my  knife  in  my  vest, — the  knife  that  should  have  ended  his  life  in 
those  nights  of  his  pleasure,  if  I  had  not  been  a  coward, — such  a  coward  !  And 
now,  like  the  foolish  wretch  I  was,  I  so  loathed  the  sight  of  that  image,  and  of 
her  lovely  life  wasting  and  burning  away  on  it,  that  as  I  saw  it  I  sprang  upon 
it,  and  plunged  my  knife  into  the  very  breast  of  it,  and  the  moist  clay  reeled 
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and  crumbled,  and  fell  away,  and  all  its  beauty  sank  down  into  a  mere  heap  of 
earth, — God  forgive  me  ! 

"  And  she  herself  fell  down  at  the  sight  of  the  ruined  thing,  as  though  my 
knife  had  stricken  her  life, — fell  with  a  great  cry,  as  if  her  very  heart  were 
bursting;  and  her  forehead  struck  the  stones,  and  the  blood  came  from  her 
mouth." 

•  His  voice  sank  into  silence  with  a  sob.  For  me,  I  sat  quietly  by  his  side, 
with  the  Seine  water  flowing  underneath  the  wall  down  below,  and  the  lamps 
looming  yellow  through  the  mist. 

I  wanted  to  know  nothing  more.  I  saw  all  the  cruel  months  and  years,  as 
in  a  mirror  one  sees  one's  own  eyes  looking  back  at  one. 

"  Go  on,"  I  said  to  the  lad;  and  after  a  little  he  took  up  his  tale. 

"  She  was  like  a  dead  creature  many  days  and  weeks,"  he  said.  "  We  called 
help;  they  gave  it  some  learned  name;  some-  fire  of  the  spine  and  brain,  they 
called  it.  She  rose  from  her  bed,  for  she  is  strong,  they  say,  but  her  mind 
seems  gone  ever  since  then.  '  Will  he  be  long  ? '  she  is  always  asking:  that  is 
all;  you  have  heard  her  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  her." 

I  spoke  calmly,  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  lamps  burning  through  the  fog 
were  lights  of  hell  and  I  heard  all  its  fiends  laughing. 

"  How  has  she  lived  all  this  while  ? " 

This  had  passed  in  September,  the  boy  said,  and  we  were  now  in  midwinter, 
passing  into  early  days  of  February,  and  all  the  while  that  treasure  and  ill-got 
wealth,  hoarded  in  Fiumara,  had  been  waiting  her,  whilst  she  was  lying  between 
life  and  death  in  this  river-attic  in  the  heart  of  a  foreign  city  ! 

He  hung  his  head,  ashamed. 

"I  should  have  sent  to  you;  yes,  I  know.  I  thought  of  that,  but  I  could 
not:  it  was  horrible,  yet  it  was  a  kind  of  happiness  to  be  the  only  thing  between 
her  and  the  work-house, — the  hospital, — the  grave.  For  without  me  she 
would  have  gone  there.  'She  is  my  sister,'  I  said  to  the  woman;  and  they 
believed  me,  and  let  me  do  for  her.  My  money  was  almost  gone,  but  I  had 
the  flute,  and  I  could  always  get  money  in  plenty,  playing  here  and  there. 
They  would  have  hired  me  for  the  great  theatres,  but  I  was  afraid  of  that. 
I  have  played  at  the  singing-places  in  the  open  air> — nowhere  else, — for  I 
was  always  afraid  he  might  return  and  see  me,  and  so  know.  Indeed,  she  has 
wanted  for  nothing,  for  nothing  that  we  could  give.  She  is  as  well  here  as  if 
she  were  in  a  palace;  she  knows  nothing  of  where  she  is.  Of  the  statue  she 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  remembrance:  the  people  shovelled  it  away:  it  was 
only  a  heap  of  gray  earth.  You  are  angered;  you  think  I  did  wrong:  yes,  but 
for  the  moment,  almost,  I  thought  the  clay  image  was  alive,  and  I  fancied  I 
should  see  her  free  of  its  spell.  Indeed,  indeed,  she  wants  for  nothing.  She 
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is  docile;  she  lets  the  woman  do  what  she  likes;  but  all  day  long  she  watches 
the  window,  and  all  she  says  is  that:  'Will  he  be  long?'  The  woman  says  she 
sleeps  but  very  little;  when  she  awakes  she  says  always  the  same  thing.  And 
all  Paris  raves  and  weeps  over  Fauriel  !  " 

The  boy  laughed  bitterly,  the  tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks. 

"  I  suppose  he  never  sends  to  know  where  she  is,  else  his  people  would  seek 
for  her, — it  is  so  easy  to  know  anything  in  this  city.  I  think  they  have  never 
tried  to  know.  She  has  never  gone  out  of  that  room  since  that  day,"  he 
continued.  "She  has  all  she  can  want,  oh,  yes,  indeed;  she  does  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  garret  or  a  palace;  only  sometimes,  I  think,  she  feels  the  want 
of  air,  without  knowing  what  it  is  she  feels. 

"You  will  say  I  should  have  sent  to  you.  Yes,  I  thought  of  it;  but,  you 
see,  I  cannot  write,  and  then  I  have  been  glad  to  be  the  only  one  near  her, — 
the  only  thing  she  had.  Of  course  she  does  not  know.  She  sees  me  very 
often,  but  she  never  knows  me.  There  is  always  that  blank  look  in  her  eyes. 
I  suppose  it  is  her  brain  that  is  gone. 

"  Oh,  you  are  angry.  Do  not  be  angry.  Perhaps  I  did  ill.  But  had  I  let 
you  know  you  would  have  come,  and  that  man  who  lives  on  the  Golden  Hill, 
and  is  rich,  and  she  would  never  have  wanted  me  any  more. 

"  I  make  plenty  of  money;  yes,  indeed.  If  I  went  to  the  concerts,  I  should 
be  rich  too,  they  say,  and  I  have  been  so  happy  to  work  for  her,  and  to  buy 
flannels  and  pretty  things, — though  she  never  seems  to  see  them;  and  then 
I  think  always,  some  day  that  cloud  that  seems  over'  her  will  break  and  go 
away,  and  then  perhaps  I  shall  dare  to  say  to  her,  '  I  have  been  of  some  little 
use:  just  look  at  me  kindly  once.'  And,  you  see,  if  I  had  let  you  know,  all 
that  would  have  been  over,  as  it  is  over  now.  Of  course  you  will  take  her 
away  ? " 

"  Be  still,  for  the  pity  of  heaven  !  "  I  cried  to  him.  "  Be  still,  or  I  too 
shall  be  mad." 

For  the  simple  tale,  as  the  lad  told  it,  was  to  me  as  full  of  woe  and  terror 
as  the  sublimest  tragedy  that  ever  poet  writ.  Listening,  I  seemed  to  see  and 
to  hear  all  that  had  been  suffered  by  her;  every  one  of  his  poor  words  was 
big  with  grief,  big  as  the  world  itself  for  me.  Oh,  why  had  I  broken  the 
steel  ! 

Men  repent  of  evil,  they  say:  it  is  ten  thousand  times  more  bitter  to  repent 
of  having  held  back  from  evil.  Sorely,  and  in  passion  and  agony,  I  repented 
then  having  held  my  hand  in  Venice. 

The  boy  was  nothing  to  me.     I  had  no  mercy  for  him,  or  remembrance. 

It  was  quite  late  at  night  now.  I  sat  dumb  and  stupid  in  his  garret  on  the 
edge  of  his  truckle-bed:  the  muffled  sound  of  all  the  life  of  Paris  came  up 
dully,  like  the  distant  sound  of  the  sea  when  one  is  miles  inland. 
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"  Will  you  take  her  away  ? "  he  said,  with  a  piteous  entreaty  in  his  voice. 

"Let  me  think,"  I  said  to  him;  and  the  stars  and  the  roofs  seemed  to  whirl, 
and  all  the  pulses  of  the  bestial  world  to  beat  in  mine. 

For  it  is  bestial, — a  beast  that  forever  devours  and  has  never  enough. 

Yes,  of  course  I  would  take  her  away;  I  would  take  her  to  Rome. 

Rome  is  the  mighty  mother  of  nations;  in  Rome  she  might  find  peace  once 
more. 

I  had  heard  in  other  days  that  sometimes  where  the  mind  is  shaken  from 
its  seat,  and  reason  clouded  by  any  great  shock,  nothing  is  so  likely  to  restore 
it  and  awaken  consciousness  as  the  sight  of  a  familiar  place  and  a  beloved  scene 
linked  by  memory  with  perished  happiness. 

Yes,  I  would  take  her  away. 

Here  I  did  not  dare  to  ask  for  any  counsel  or  any  surgeon's  aid;  I  had  a 
dread  of  the  inquisition  of  strangers  and*of  the  many  delays  of  long  inquiry, 
and  the  same  feverish  eagerness  that  Amphion  had  had  to  keep  close  to  him- 
self her  sorrow  and  her  needs  did  now  consume  me  likewise. 

If  I  could  only  get  her  back  once  more,  back  to  the  chamber  on  the 
river. 

And,  with  that  odd  remembrance  of  trifles  which  comes  to  one  sometimes 
across  great  woe,  I  thought  what  a  pity  it  was  that  Hermes  was  gone,  and  that 
there  were  now  no  red-and-golden  bean-flowers  to  run  across  the  casement ! 

"Yes,  I  will  take  her  away,"  I  said. 

The  poor  lad  said  nothing;  his  head  dropped  on  his  chest.  He  had  done 
all  he  could,  and  for  six  months  had  gone  to  and  fro  and  out  in  all  weathers, 
playing  to  get  the  means  wherewith  to  find  her  shelter  and  care,  denying  him- 
self, and  thinking  only  of  her;  but  to  me  then  he  was  no  more  than  any  one 
of  the  leafless  lime-boughs  drooping  by  the  gates  of  Hilarion. 

Shivering  I  went  across  the  passage-way  and  opened  the  door  of  her 
chamber.  The  woman  that  he  paid  for  such  service  was  sitting  there,  sewing 
at  linen,  a  woman  old  and  gentle;  she  herself  was  sitting,  too,  with  her  arms 
leaning  on  the  bare  table,  and  one  hand  dreamily  moving  into  figures  some 
loose  white  rose-leaves  fallen  from  a  rose-tree  in  a  pot.  She  did  not  hear  me 
or  heed  me.  When  I  touched  her  she  lifted  her  heavy  eyes,  in  which  a  light 
like  that  of  flame  seemed  to  burn  painfully. 

"Will  he  be  long?"  she  said,  and  moved  the  rose-leaves  to  and  >fro 
feverishly. 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 

"  That  is  all  she  ever  says,"  she  muttered,  as  she  stitched.  "  She  says  it  in 
her  sleep, — such  times  as  she  does  sleep, — and  she  wakes  stretching  out  her 
arms.  Who  is  he  ?  He  must  be  a  beast." 

"  He  is  a  poet  !  "  I  said,  and  went  out  from  the  chamber  into  the  lighted 
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ways  of  the  city  and  their  noise.     My  brain  seemed  reeling,  and  my  e,yes  were 
blind. 

In  the  gay  and  shining  avenues,  all  alight  and  full  of  moving  crowds,  women 
were  talking  with  wet  soft  eyes  of  Fauriel. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

NEXT  day  I  got  such  changes  in  my  papers  as  were  needful  for  the  journey, 
and  I  took  her  on  her  homeward  way.  She  did  not  resist.  She  was  not  in  any 
way  sensible  of  where  she  went,  and  she  was  docile,  like  a  gentle  animal  stunned 
with  many  blows.  Her  bodily  health  did  not  •seem  weak,  though  she  was  very 
feverish,  and  her  pulses  stopped  at  times  in  a  strange  way. 

The  woman  who  had  been  with  her  wept  at  parting  from  her. 

"Will  she  find  him  there?"  she  asked. 

"Nay,  never  there,  nor  anywhere,"  I  said;  for  who  finds  love  afresh  that 
once  has  been  forsaken  ? 

She  had  had  the  clew  and  the  sword,  and  she  had  given  them  up  to  him, 
and  he  in  return  had  given  her  shipwreck  and  death.  It  was  so  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  it  is  so  to-day,  and  will  be  so  to-morrow. 

From  my  carefully-hoarded  money  I  paid  that  woman  well,  for  she  had 
been  true  and  tender:  the  rest  I  spent  in  going  back  to  Rome.  The  boy  came 
with  me.  I  was  hard  and  cruel  to  him  at  that  time,  but  I  could  not  say  him  nay. 

Throughout  the  journey  she  did  not  change  in  any  way.  The  noise  and 
movement  and  many  changes  seemed  to  perplex  and  trouble  her  vaguely  as 
they  trouble  a  poor  lamb  sent  on  that  iron  road,  but  no  more.  She  never  spoke, 
except  that  now  and  then  she  would  look  wistfully  out  at  some  gleam  of  sky  or 
water,  or  spreading  plain,  and  ask,  "  Will  he  be  long  ?  "  Neither  of  me  nor  of 
Amphion  had  she  the  slightest  consciousness.  It  was  the  madness  of  one 
all-absorbent  and  absorbed  idea:  indeed,  what  else  is  Love? 

Even  the  beautiful  snow-ranges  and  the  serene  glory  of  the  mountains,  from 
which  I  had  hoped  something,  failed  to  alter  her  or  rouse  her.  I  think  she  did 
not  know  them  from  the  clouds,  or  see  them  even.  No  doubt  all  she  ever  saw 
in  daylight  or  in  darkness  was  one  face  alone. 

It  seemed  -to  me  as  if  that  journey  would  never  end;  to  me  it  was  like  a 
horrible,  distorted  dream,  a  nightmare  in  which  an  appalling  horror  leaned 
forever  on  my  heart;  all  the  splendors  of  early  winter,  of  virgin  snows,  of  clear 
blue  ice,  of  falling  avalanche  and  glacier  spread  upon  the  mountain-side,  and 
underneath  in  the  deep  valleys  the  splendor  still  of  russet  gold,  and  of  the 
gorgeous  purples  and  rubies  mantling  decay,  all  these,  I  say,  only  served  to 
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heighten  the  ghostliness  of  that  long  passage  through  the  slow  short  days  back 
to  my  country. 

For  despair  went  with  me.  . 

But,  tardy  and  terrible  though  it  was,  it  drew  on  towards  its  end  before 
many  suns  had  risen  and  set. 

It  is  so  beautiful,  that  highway  to  our  Rome  across  the  land  from  Etrurian 
Arezzo;  the  Umbrian  soil  is  rich  and  fresh,  masses  of  oak  clothe  the  hills, 
avenues  of  oak  and  beech  and  clumps  of  forest-trees  shelter  the  cattle  and 
break  the  lines  of  olive  and  of  vine;  behind  are  the  mountains,  dusky  against 
the  light,  with  floating  vapors  veiling  them,  and  half  hiding  some  ruined  fortress 
or  walled  village,  or  some  pile,  half  palace  and  half  prison,  set  high  upon  their 
ridges;  and  ever  and  again,  upon  some  spur  of  them  or  eminence,  some  old 
gray  city,  mighty  in  the  past,  and  still  in  fame  immortal;  Cortona,  with  its 
citadel  like  a  towering  rock,  enthroned  aloft;  Assisi,  sacred  and  gray  upon  the 
high  hill-top;  Spoleto,  lovely  in  her  ancientness  as  any  dream,  with  calm  deep 
woods  around,  and  at  her  back  the  purple  cloud-swept  heights  that  bear  its 
name;  Perugia  Augusta,  with  domes  and  towers,  cupolas  and  castles,  endless 
as  a  forest  of  stone;  Foligno,  grand  and  gaunt,  and  still  and  desolate,  as  all 
these  cities  are,  their  strength  spent,  their  fortresses  useless,  their  errand  done, 
their  genius  of  war  and  art  quenched  with  their  beacon-fire;  one  by  one  they 
succeed  one  another  in  the  long  panorama  of  the  Apennine  range,  wood  and 
water,  and  corn  and  orchard,  all  beneath  them  and  around  them,  fruitful 
and  in  peace,  and  in  their  midst,  lone  Thrasymene,  soundless  and  windless, 
with  the  silvery  birds  at  rest  upon  its  silvery  waters,  and  here  and  there  to  be 
seen  a  solitary  sail,  catching  the  light  and  shining  like  a  silver  shield  amidst 
the  reedy  shallows. 

Then,  after  Thrasymene  come  the  wild,  bold  gorges  of  the  Sabine  mountains; 
wooded  scarps,  bold  headlands,  great  breadths  of  stunted  brushwood,  with 
brooks  that  tumble  through  it;  rocks  that  glow  in  the  sun  with  the  deep  colors 
of  all  the  marbles  that  earth  makes;  deep  ravines,  in  which  the  new-born  Tiber 
runs  at  will;  and  above  these  the  broad  blue  sky, .and  late  in  the  day  the 
burning  gold  of  a  stormy  sunset  shining  out  of  pearly  mists  that  wreath 
the  lower  hills;  then  the  wide  level  green  plains,  misty  and  full  of  shadows 
in  the  twilight,  white  villages  hung  aloft  on  mountain  edges  like  the  nests  of 
eagles;  then  a  pause  in  the  green  fields,  where  once  the  buried  vestals  were 
left  alone  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  with  the  single  loaf  and  the  pitcher  of 
water,  to  face  the  endless  night  of  eternity;  then  "  Roma,"  says  some  voice,  as 
quietly  as  though  the  mother  of  mankind  were  only  a  wayside  hamlet  where 
the  mules  should  stop  and  drink. 

Ay,  there  is  no  highway  like  it,  wander  the  world  as  you  will,  and  none  that 
keeps  such  memories. 
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But  for  me,  1  saw  no  loveliness  then  of  city  or  of  citadel  hoary  with  years, 
of  monastery  sheltered  amidst  snows  and  forest,  of  silent  lake  sleeping  in  the 
serenest  folds  of  the  hills. 

I  only  strained  my  ear,  with  the  eager  hearkening  of  any  spent  and  hunted 
animal,  to  hear  the  name  of  Rome. 

At  last  I  heard  it,  when  the  night  had  fallen,  though  the  moon  was  not  as 
yet  up  over  the  edge  of  the  eastern  horizon. 

The  great  bells  were  booming  heavily;  some  cardinal  had  died. 

Gently,  and  without  haste,  I  led  her  by  the  hand  through  the  old  familiar 
ways,  shrouded  in  shadows  under  the  cold  starless  skies. 

My  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat.  Here  was  my  last  hope.  If  this  had  no 
spell  to  rouse  her,  she  would  sleep  in  the  dreams  of  madness  forever;  none 
would  ever  awaken  her.  She  had  loved  the  stones  and  the  soil  of  Rome  with 
a  filial  devotion:  Rome  alone  would  perchance  have  power  to  save  her. 

I  walked  on  and  led  her  by  the  hand.  Her  fingers  moved  a  little  in  my 
hold  as  we  passed  through  the  Forum,  and  past  the  basilica  of  Constantine,  as 
though  some  thrill  ran  through  her.  But  I  looked  in  her  face,  and  there  was 
no  change:  it  was  still  as  stone,  and  the  eyes  were  burning  and  had  a  sight- 
less look. 

I  went  onward  by  way  of  the  Capitol,  past  the  Ara  Cceli  and  the  colossal 
figures  of  the  Dioscuri.  Once  she  paused,  and  a  sort  of  tremor  shook  her,  and 
for  an  instant  I  hoped  for  some  passing  remembrance,  ever  so  slight,  that  yet 
should  come  to  link  her  once  more  with  the  living  world. 

But  none  came;  her  eyes  never  altered;  she  went  with  me  obediently,  pas- 
sively, as  she  would  have  gone  with  any  stranger  who  had  led  her  so,  past  the 
great  stairs,  and  the  divine  Brethren,  who  once  had  been  to  her  not  any  whit 
less  sacred  than  had  been  Rome  itself. 

We  went  down  into  the  grim  gray  ruinous  streets  that  pass  under  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock,  with  the  lichen  and  the  wild  shrubs  growing  on  mounds  of  brick  that 
once  were  temples,  and  the  poor  crowding  together  in  dusky  hovels  that  once 
were  the  arched  passages  of  palaces  or  the  open  courts  of  public  pleasure- 
places. 

There  was  little  light;  here  and  there  a  lantern  swung  upon  a  cord,  or  the 
glow  from  a  smith's  forge  shone  ruddy  on  the  stones.  She  did  not  notice  any- 
thing; she  came  onward  with  me,  walking  straightly,  as  the  blind  do.  Thence 
from  the  darkness  and  the  squalor  and  the  ruin  we  came  out  by  winding  ways 
on  to  the  river's  bank  by  Quattro  Capi. 

The  river  was  full,  but  not  in  flood;  its  tawny  hues  were  brown  with  the  soil 
of  the  mountains;  on  it  a  few  boats  were  rocking,  tied  with  ropes  to  the  piles  of 
the  bridge;  the  island  was  indistinct,  and  the  farther  shore  was  dim,  but  at  that 
instant  the  moon  rose,  and  lines  of  silver  passed  across  the  pulsing  stream,  and 
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touched  to  light  the  peristyle  of  the  little  moss-grown  temple  by  our  side,  and  the 
falling  water  of  the  Medicis'  fountain. 

She  moved  forward  of  her  own  will,  and  walked  to  the  edge  of^the  Tiber, 
and  stood  and  looked  on  the  strong  swift  current  and  the  shadowy  shores,  and 
on  the  domes  and  roofs  and  towers  and  temples  that  were  gathered  like  a 
phantom  city  on  the  edges  of  the  shores. 

She  looked  in  silence. 

Then  all  at  once  the  blindness  passed  from  her  eyes:  she  saw  and  knew  the 
sight  she  saw.  She  stretched  out  her  arms,  with  a  tremulous  hesitation  and 
gesture  of  ineffable  welcome. 

"  This  is  Rome  ! "  she  cried,  with  a  great  sigh,  while  her  very  soul  seemed 
to  go  forth  to  the  city  as  a  child  to  its  mother.  Then  she  fell  on  her  knees 
and  wept  aloud. 

I  knew  that  she  was  saved,  and  Rome  had  saved  her. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

WE  stood  there,  two  creatures,  quite  alone  on  the  edge  of  the  river.  There 
must  have  been  people  near,  but  there  were  none  in  sight;  the  boats  rocked  on 
the  little  waves;  the  heavy  masses  of  the  trees  were  black;  breadths  of  silvery 
light  rippled  under  the  arches;  from  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans  on  the 
island  there  came  distant  sounds  of  chanting;  the  full  moon  hung  above  the 
pines  of  Pamfili.  She  remained  kneeling,  her  head  bowed  down  between  her 
hands.  Great  sobs  shook  all  her  frame. 

It  was  so  still;  there  might  have  been  only  in  the  city  the  ghostly  world  of 
all  its  dead  multitudes,  it  was  so  still.  At  last  I  grew  frightened,  seeing  her 
thus  upon  the  stones,  so  motionless.  I  touched  and  raised  her:  she  rose  slowly 
to  her  feet. 

"  Have  I  been  mad  ? "  she  said  to  me. 

Hardly  could  I  keep  from  weeping,  I  myself. 

"  Nay,  my  dear,  not  that,"  I  said  to  her.     "  Nay,  never  that.     You  have 

been  ill.     But  now " 

.  She  shivered  from  head  to  foot.  With  returning  reason  no  doubt  she 
remembered  all  things  that  had  passed.  She  was  silent,  standing  and  looking 
on  the  Etruscan  river  she  had  loved  so  well,  as  it  flowed  to  the  sea  beneath  the 
moon.  Her  eyes  had  lost  their  strained  look  of  unconscious  pain,  and  the 
burning  light  had  gone  out  of  them:  they  were  wet  and  dim,  and  had  an 
unspeakable  misery  in  them,  like  that  in  a  young  animal  when  it  is  dying  and 
knows  that  it  dies. 
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"What  month  is  it?"  she  asked. 

I  told  her. 

"It  wasjsummer  when  he  wrote,"  she  said,  and  then  was  still  again,  gazing 
at  the  water. 

I  began  to  fear  that  too  soon  I  had  rejoiced,  and  that  the  clouds  would 
gather  over  her  again,  and  that  she  again  would  lose  herself  in  that  strange 
awful  night  of  the  brain  which  we,  for  want  of  knowing  what  it  is,  call  madness. 

But,  watching  her  features  as  the  rays  of  the  moon  fell  on  them,  I  saw 
gradually  returning  there  the  look  of  silence,  of  resolution,  of  endurance,  which 
was  natural  to  them,  and  which  had  been  on  it  on  that  first  day  of  her  sorrow, 
when  she  had  dreamed  of  Virgilian  Rome  and  found  the  Ghetto. 

She  turned  her  face  to  me,  and  though  her  voice  was  broken  and  faint,  it 
was  firm. 

"  Ask  me  nothing.  I  cannot  speak,"  she  said  to  me.  "  But  you  are  good. 
Hide  me  in  some  corner  of  Rome,  and  find  me  work.  I  must  live,  I  must  live, 
since  he  lives " 

The  last  words  she  spoke  so  low  that  I  scarcely  heard  them;  she  was  speak- 
ing to  herself  then,  not  to  me.  I  took  her  hand. 

"  Rest  in  the  old  place  to-night.     To-morrow  we  will  see." 

She  went  with  me  obediently,  speaking  no  more.  There  was  one  in  the 
entrance  or  upon  the  stairs;  I  had  sent  the  boy  there  onward,  to  beg  of  Ersilia 
that  it  might  be  so;  all  was  quiet  and  deserted;  the  one  lamp  burned  before 
the  Madonna  in  the  wall. 

Strong  shivers  shook  her,  but  she  did  not  resist.  She  passed  up  the  stair- 
case with  me  to  my  room,  where  no  longer  was  there  Hermes  to  greet  her, — 
Hermes,  who  made  woman,  but  not  such  a  woman  as  she  was. 

They  had  made  it  clean,  and  it  was  spacious,  but  it  looked  desolate  to  me: 
she,  however,  seemed  to  see  no  change;  as  far  as  she  saw  anything  she  only 
saw  the  broad  and  open  window,  through  which  there  shone  the  river  and 
the  sky. 

I  drew  her  to  the  hearth,  where  logs  were  burning.  But  suddenly  she 
stopped  still  and  looked,  then  with  a  cry  threw  herself  forward  on  the  rude 
warm  bricks  before  the  hearth,  and  kissed  them  again  and  again  and  again,  as 
a  mother  kisses  the  flushed  cheek  of  her  sleeping  child. 

"  O  stones,  you  bore  his  feet,  and  felt  the  rose-leaves  fall,  and  heard  him 
say  he  loved  me  !  O  dear  stones,  speak  and  tell  me  it  was  true." 

So  murmuring  to  them,  she  kissed  the  rough  warm  bricks  again  and  yet 
again,  and  laid  her  tired  head  on  them  and  caressed  them:  they  were  not  colder 
than  his  heart,  I  thought. 

"  O  stones,  it  was  no  dream  ?  Tell  me  it  was  no  dream  !  you  heard  him 
first  !  "  she  muttered,  lying  there,  and  then  she  laughed  and  wept  and  shud- 
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dered,  and  laid  her  soft  mouth  and  beating  breast  to  those  senseless  flags 
because  once  they  had  borne  his  feet  and  once  had  heard  his  voice.  Would 
he  have  laughed  had  he  been  there  ?  Perhaps. 

I  drew  back  into  the  gloom  and  let  her  be.  She  had  no  thought  of  me  or 
any  living  thing  save  of  him  by  whom  she  had  been  forsaken:  no  thought  at  all. 

She  was  mad  still,  if  love  be  madness,  and  not  the  sublimest  self-oblivion 
which  can  ever  raise  the  mortal  to  deity,  as  I  think. 

I  let  her  be.  She  had  fallen  forward,  with  her  arms  flung  outward,  and  her 
head  resting  on  the  stones.  Strong  shudders  shook  her  at  intervals,  and  the 
convulsion  of  her  weeping;  but  she  was  otherwise  still.  The  warmth  from 
the  burning  wood  fell  on  her,  and  touched  to  gold  the  loose  thick  coils  of  her 
hair.  I  closed  the  door,  and  went  out  and  sat  down  on  the  stair  outside,  and 
waited  in  the  dark. 

Other  women  one  might  have  striven  to  console  with  tidings  of  the  peace 
that  lies  in  riches;  but  her  I  dared  not.  When  a  great  heart  is  breaking  because 
all  life  and  all  eternity  are  ruined,  who  can  talk  of  the  coarse  foolish  sweetness 
that  lies  for  fools  and  rogues  in  gold  ?  I  could  not,  at  least.  Perhaps  because 
stitching  there  where  the  streets  meet,  and  the  fountain  falls  in  the  open  air  by 
the  river,  gold  has  always  seemed  so  little  to  me:  so  great,  indeed,  as  a  tempter, 
but  as  a  comforter — how  poor  ! 

I  sat  still  in  the  dark,  and  I  did  not  know  how  the  hours  went:  the  lamp 
was  burning  below  in  the  wall  of  the  twisting  staircase,  and  there  was  the  hum 
of  distant  voices  on  the  bridge,  and  the  sound  of  the  water  washing  itself  away 
under  the  bridge-arches,  and  now  and  then  the  beat  of  oars.  I  had  done  the 
best  that  I  could,  but  it  weighed  on  me  as  though  I  had  done  some  crime. 

Perhaps  she  would  reproach  me  for  having  brought  her  back  to  conscious- 
ness, as  the  suicide,  snatched  by  some  passing  hand  from  death,  has  blamed  his 
savior.  She  had  only  awakened  to  agony,  like  the  patient  under  the  knife  when 
the  anaesthetic  has  too  soon  ceased  its  spell.  I  only  made  her  suffer  more 
a  thousand-fold  by  lifting  up  that  cloud  upon  her  brain.  Yet  I  had  done  for 
the  best,  and  I  had  praised  heaven  for  its  mercies  when  she  had  looked  with 
eyes  of  consciousness  upon  the  moonlit  Tiber  and  had  cried  aloud  the  name 
of  Rome  ! 

I  had  done  for  the  best:  so  had  I  done  when  I  had  gone  up  to  the  Golden 
Hill  and  told  the  story  of  my  dream  to  Maryx. 

As  my  memories  went  back  to  him,  thinking  dully  there  in  the  dark,  not 
daring  to  enter  the  chamber  again,  for  there  was  no  sound,  and  I  thought  per- 
haps she  slept  in  the  gloom  and  the  warmth  of  the  hearth,  a  footfall  that  was 
familiar  came  upon  the  stairs,  a  shadow  was  between  me  and  the  dull  lamp 
swinging  down  below,  the  voice  of  Maryx  came  through  the  silence  and  the 
darkness  to  my  ear. 
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"  Are  you  there  ?  "  he  said  to  me.     "  Are  you  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  here.  Hush  !  speak  low  !  "  I  answered  him;  and  I  rose  up 
vaguely  afraid,  for  I  had  had  no  idea  that  he  could  have  returned  to  Rome, — 
which  was  stupid  in  me,  doubtless,  because  several  months  had  gone  by  since 
I  had  set  forth  to  walk  across  France,  and  from  home  1  had  had  no  tidings, 
since  none  of  my  friends  could  either  read  or  write. 

A  vague  fear  fell  upon  me,  I  hardly  know  why,  seeing  his  dark  and  noble 
head  bending  down  upon  mine  in  the  gloom. 

"  Hush  !  speak  low  !  "  I  said  to  him,  and  I  rose  up  from  the  stair  and  stared 
up  at  him.  "  You  are  come  back  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  come  back.  I  heard  that  he  was  with  another  woman,  there 
in  Cairo:  is  that  true  ? >r 

"No  doubt  it  is  true;  I  cannot  tell  where  he  may  be;  but  she  is  here, — 
alone." 

His  great  dark  eyes  seemed  to  have  flame  in  them,  like  a  lion's  by  night,  as 
they  looked  down  into  mine  in  the  dusk  of  the  stairway.  He  gripped  my 
shoulder  with  a  hard  hand. 

"  Tell  me  all,"  he  said.     And  I  told  him. 

Once  he  moaned  aloud,  like  a  strong  beast  in  torture,  as  he  heard:  that 
was  all. 

He  heard  me  without  breaking  his  silence  to  the  end.  Then  he  leaned 
against  the  wall  of  the  stairs  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  I  saw  the 
large  tears  fall  through  his  clasped  fingers  and  drop  one  by  one. 

No  doubt  the  man  who  sees  what  he  cherishes  dead  by  disease  in  her  youth 
suffers  much  less  than  he  did  then.  For  to  Maryx  she  was  not  only  lost  as 
utterly  as  by  death,  but  she  had  perished  in  her  soul  as  in  her  body;  she  was 
destroyed  more  absolutely  than  if  he  had  beheld  the  worms  of  the  grave  devour 
her.  The  lover  who  yields  what  he  loves  to  Death  tries  to  believe  he  does  but 
surrender  her  to  God;  but  he 

"  Oh,  my  love,  my  love  !  "  he  said,  once:  that  was  all. 

Very  soon  he  had  mastered  his  weakness,  and  stood  erect,  and  the  veins 
were  like  knotted  cords  on  his  bold  broad  forehead. 

"  We  are  free  now,"  he  said;  and  I  was  silent.     For  I  knew  what  he  meant. 

But  what  would  vengeance  serve  her  ?  It  seemed  to  me,  a  Roman,  to  whom 
vengeance  was  wild  justice  and  sacred  duty,  for  the  first  time,  a  poor  and 
futile  thing.  It  could  change  nothing,  undo  nothing,  restore  nothing.  What 
use  was  it  ?  If  one  killed  him,  what  would  he  care  ?— he  was  brave,  and  he 
believed  in  no  hereafter. 

Maryx  put  out  his  arm  and  grasped  the  old  bronze  handle  of  the  door. 

"  Let  me  see  her,"  he  said. 

I  clasped  his  hand  in  hesitation :  I  was  afraid  for  him  and  for  her. 
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"  I  am  her  master,"  he  said,  bitterly.  "  I  will  see  her.  She  shall  know  that 
she  is  not  friendless,  nor  without  an  avenger.  Let  me  see  her.  Why  do  you 
fear  ?  Have  I  not  learned  patience  all  these  years  ?  " 

And  he  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  and  entered.  m  I  stayed  on  the 
threshold  in  the  gloom. 

She  was  lying  still  upon  the  hearth  as  I  had  left  her:  her  arms  were  folded, 
and  her  head  was  bent  on  them;  the  tumbled  masses  of  her  hair  hid  her  face; 
the  flame  from  the  hearth  shed  a  dull  red  light  about  the  dark  and  motionless 
figure. 

At  the  unclosing  of  the  door  she  started  and  rose  to  her  feet,  and  stood  as 
a  wounded  deer  stands  at  gaze. 

Her  face  was  white,  and  the  eyes  were  dilated,  and  the  misery  of  all  her 
look  was  very  great;  but  it  had  the  calmness  of  reason  and  much  of  her  old 
resolve  of  strength. 

When  she  saw  Maryx  she  knew  him,  and  a  deep  flush  mounted  over  all  the 
pallor  of  her  face,  looking  as  if  it  scorched  her  as  it  rose. 

He  was  a  strong  man,  and  had  learned  patience,  as  he  said,  the  bitter 
uncomplaining  patience  of  a  hopeless  heart.  He  had  thought  to  be  calm.  But 
at  the  sight  of  her  the  iron  bonds  of  his  strength  were  wrenched  apart;  he 
shook  from  head  to  foot;  all  the  manhood  in  him  melted  into  a  passionate  pity, 
in  which  all  other  more  selfish  passions  were  for  the  moment  drowned  and  dead. 
He  crossed  the  floor  of  the  chamber  with  a  cry,  and  fell  on  his  knees  at  her  feet. 

"  Take  me,"  he  muttered,  "  take  me  for  the  only  thing  I  can  be, — your 
avenger  !  O  my  love,  my  love  !— your  lover  never,  your  master  even  never 
more,  but  your  friend  forever,  and  your  avenger.  Vengence  is  all  that  is  left 
to  us;  but,  as  God  lives,  I  will  give  you  that." 

And  he  kissed  the  dust  on  which  she  stood  as  he  swore. 

She  looked  down  on  him,  startled  and  moved,  and  with  the  blood  coming 
and  going  in  her  face,  and  her  eyes  resting  on  him,  bewildered  and  in  the  old 
dulness  of  half-conscious  wonder. 

Then  as  he  vowed  his  vow  an  electric  thrill  seemed  to  run  through  her: 
she  put  out  her  hands  and  thrust  them  against  the  air,  as  though  thrusting 
him  away. 

"My  friend  !     And  you  would  hurt  him?" 

She  muttered  the  words  faintly:  she  was  like  a  creature  not  fairly  awake 
after  a  ghastly  dream. 

Maryx  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  all  the  passion  of  his  pity  and  his  pardon 
frozen  in  his  breast. 

"Your  avenger;  and  I  will  take  his  life  for  yours,"  he  answered,  slowly,  as 
he  stood  erect  before  her;  and  his  face,  burned  darker  by  the  desert  sun,  had 
a  terrible  look  upon  it. 
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All  the  yearning  and  anguish  of  months  and  years  had  gone  out,  as  in  one 
tempest-driven  flood,  in  the  oath  with  which  he  had  knelt  down  on  the  stones 
before  her  as  a  thing  made,  by  wrong  and  by  dishonor,  only  tenfold  more 
sacred  and  beloved;  and  all  this  was  frozen  in  him,  and  turned  back  upon 
himself,  and  lay  upon  his  soul  like  ice. 

She  listened,  and  she  understood. 

With  one  splendid  gesture  she  threw  her  hair  out  of  her  eyes,  and  stood 
erect,  once  more  a  living  thing  of  soul  and  fire. 

"I  forbid  you  !  "  she  said,  as  she  faced  him;  and  her  voice  lost  its  weakness, 
and  rang  clear  and  loud  as  a  bell  strikes.  "  I  forbid  you  !  There  is  nothing 
to  avenge." 

"  Nothing  ?     What  !     You  forgive  ? " 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive." 

"What !  Are  you  woman  and  born  of  woman  ?  Are  you  not  forsaken  like 
the  vilest  thing  that  lives  ?  " 

The  burning  color  stained  her  face  red  once  more. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive  !  he  has  loved  me  ! " 

Maryx  laughed  aloud. 

Men  who  have  truth  and  honor  and  fidelity  spent  their  lives  like  water  year 
after  year,  unloved  and  uncared  for,  going  to  their  graves  unmourned.  And 
such  passion  as  this  was  given  to  falsehood  and  to  faithlessness  ! 

She  took  a  step  towards  him;  her  face  was  crimson,  her  mouth  was  firm, 
her  hair  tossed  back  showed  her  eyes  gleaming,  but  resolute,  under  her  lovely, 
low,  broad  brows, — the  brows  of  the  Ariadne. 

"  Listen  !  "  she  said,  swiftly.  "  I  have  been  mad,  I  think,  but  now  I  am 
sane.  I  remember.  You  were  always  good,— good  and  great, — and  I  seemed 
thankless,  though  I  was  not  in  my  heart.  You  used  to  be  my  master,  and  you 
were  full  of  patience  and  pity,  and  I  remember,  and  I  am  grateful.  Yes.  But 
— listen  !  Unless  you  promise  me  never  to  touch  a  hair  of  his  head,  never  to 
go  near  to  him  save  in  gentleness,  I  will  kill  you  before  you  can  reach  him. 
Yes;  I  am  calm,  and  I  say  the  thing  I  mean.  Life  is  over  for  me,  but  I  will 
find  strength  to  save  him:  the  gods  hear  me,  and  they  know." 

Then  she  was  silent,  and  her  mouth  shut  close,  as  though  it  was  the  mouth 
of  a  mask  in  marble.  Her  words  were  not  empty  breath:  she  would  have  done 
the  thing  she  said. 

There  was  perfect  silence  in  the  chamber.  Then  Maryx  laughed,  as  men 
laugh  in  the  dreams  of  fever  or  when  they  die  of  thirst  on  a  battle-field. 

"  And  they  say  a  god  made  woman  ! "  he  cried. 

Her  eyes  were  steady  and  resolute  under  the  straight  classic  Ariadne  brows. 
She  was  gathering  her  memories  up  slowly,  one  by  one,  and  the  courage  and 
endurance  natural  to  her  were  awakened. 
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"There  is  nothing  to  avenge,"  she  said,  again, — "nothing,  nothing;  if  / 
choose  to  forgive.  What  are  you  to  me  ?  You  have  no  right.  If  my  father  lived 
and  would  hurt  him,  I  would  say  to  him  what  I  say  to  you.  He  has  loved  me: 
can  anything  alter  that  ?  I  tired  him:  he  left  me:  that  must  be  my  fault.  When 
the  sun  passes,  does  the  earth  curse  the  sun  ?  " 

Her  voice  shook,  and  lost  its  momentary  strength;  but  she  conquered  her 
weakness, — since  such  weakness  would  be  blame  to  him. 

"  You  are  my  friend:  you  speak  of  hurting  him  !  Do  you  not  know?  While 
he  lives  I  will  live.  I  could  not  die  and  leave  him  on  the  earth,  in  the  light, 
smiling  on  others  !  You  will  not  hurt  him  ?  Promise  me." 

Maryx  made  no  reply. 

"  You  do  not  promise  ? "  she  said. 

"No." 

"  Then  go.     I  can  see  you  no  more  until  you  do." 

Then  she  turned  her  face  from  him,  and  with  a  gesture  signed  him  to 
leave  her. 

He  stood  there,  not  seeming  to  see  the  sign,  nor  to  see  that  she  had  turned 
away  from  him. 

"Must  one  be  worthless  to  be  loved  like  that?"  he  muttered;  and 
his  head  fell  on  his  chest,  and  he  looked  like  an  old  man  gray  with  age, 
and  he  turned  and  came  out  from  the  chamber,  moving  feebly  and  like  one 
blind. 

I  went  from  the  threshold  to  her  side. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  are  you  grown  cruel  ?  That  man  is  noble,  and  full  of  pity 
and  pain,  and  in  the  old  time  he  served  you  with  so  much  tenderness." 

She  crouched  down  by  the  side  of  the  hearth  and  sighed  heavily. 

"  I  cannot  help  it.     Let  me  be." 

Then  suddenly  she  looked  up  at  me  with  wide-open  despairing  eyes. 

"  He  was  weary  of  me.  It  was  my  fault:  not  his.  I  did  not  know;  I  did 
not  know.  His  love  was  my  glory:  how  could  I  tell?  When  I  went  to  that 
cruel  city  then  I  learned, — I  was  only  a  mere  frail,  foolish  thing  in  his  sight, 
as  the  others  were, — only  that;  but  how  could  I  tell  ?  " 

And  then  once  more  her  head  sank  down,  and  she  wept  bitterly. 

"  Yet  you  think  those  who  love  you  have  no  right  to  avenge  you  ? "  I  cried 
to  her. 

She  stretched  her  arms  out  to  the  vacant  air. 

"  There  is  no  vengeance  that  would  not  beggar  me  more.  Whilst  he  lives, 
I  will  find  strength  to  live.  What  vengeance  do  I  want  ?  He  has  loved  me; 
the  gods  are  good  !  " 

Then  she  swooned,  and  lost  consciousness,  and  lay  there,  by  the  low  fire 
of  the  hearth,  like  some  fair  plucked  flower  cast  down  upon  the  stones. 
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What  could  one  do  ?     Any  vengeance  would  only  beggar  her  the  more. 
I  sat  awake  all  the  long  cold  night. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

QUITE  in  the  east  of  Rome,  nigh  the  Porta  Tiburtina,  on  the  way  that  goes 
to  Tivoli,  there  is  an  old  brick  tower,  whose  age  no  man  knows,  and  whose 
walls  are  all  scarred  and  burned  with  war.  The  winding  streets  are  set  about 
it  in  a  strange  network,  and  at  its  base  there  is  a  great  stone  basin,  where  the 
women  wash  their  linen  and  the  pretty  pigeons  bathe.  From  its  casements, 
barred  with  iron,  you  looked  downward  into  one  of  the  green  gardens,  shadowed 
with  leaning  pines  and  massive  ilex,  that  are  the  especial  glory  of  our  city; 
and  outward  you  saw  over  all  the  majestic  width  of  Rome,  away  to  the  far 
distance  where  the  trees  of  Monte  Mario  tower,  and  the  Spada  Villa  sits  on  the 
hill-side,  like  an  old  man  who  crouches  and  counts  over  the  crimes  of  his 
youth,  to  the  lovely  long  lines  of  light  where  the  sea  lies,  and  where  at  sunset 
all  the  little  white  and  rosy  clouds  seem  to  go  flocking  westward  like  a  flight 
of  birds. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  maybe  even  earlier,  when  Stilicho  counselled  the 
making  of  the  adjacent  gate,  the  tower  had  been  a  fortress  and  a  fighting- 
place;  later  on,  it  had  been  a  dwelling-place,  chiefly  sought  by  artists  for  the 
sunlit  wonder  of  its  view,  and  its  solitude  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the 
many  legends  that  had  gathered  about  it,  as  the  owls  lived  on  its  roof.  It 
had  spacious  chambers,  painted  and  vaulted,  and  some  were  so  high  that  no 
single  sort  of  noise  from  the  streets  below  could  reach  there,  and  nothing  could 
be  heard  save  the  sound  of  the  birds'  wings  and  the  rush  of  the  wind  on  stormy 
days  among  the  clouds. 

To  this  place  after  a  while  she  came  and  lived.  When  I  told  her  at  last 
of  the  curious  treasure  she  had  inherited,  it  scarcely  seemed  to  make  any 
impression  on  her.  Her  first  instinct  was  to  refuse  it;  then,  when  I  reasoned 
with  her,  she  would  only  take  a  small  part. 

"  Keep  me  enough  to  live  on,"  she  said,  "  and  give  the  rest  to  the  poor." 

From  the  great  goodness  of  my  priestly  friend,  she  had  no  trouble  or  inter- 
ference of  any  kind:  only  it  was  difficult  to  make  her  understand  or  comply 
with  the  few  formalities  that  were  needful  for  her  entrance  into  the  inheritance 
of  the  dead  miser. 

Among  other  things  which  had  belonged  to  him  and  been  secreted  by  him 
were  many  jewels, — diamonds,  large  as  the  eggs  of  little  birds,  and  rubies  and 
sapphires  uncut.  She  looked  at  them,  and  pushed  them  away  with  disgust. 
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"Let  them  be  sold,"  she  said:  "there  are  always  the  poor- 


And  indeed  there  are  always  the  poor, — the  vast  throngs  born,  century  after 
century,  only  to  know  the  pangs  of  life  and  death,  and  nothing  more.  Methinks 
that  human  life  is,  after  all,  but  like  a  human  body,  with  a  fair  and  smiling 
face,  but  all  tbe  limbs  ulcered  and  cramped  and  racked  with  pain.  No  surgery 
of  statecraft  has  ever  known  how  to  keep  the  fair  head  erect,  yet  give  the  trunk 
and  the  limbs  health. 

As  time  went  on  she  grew  thankful  to  have  the  needs  of  life  thus  supplied 
to  her  without  effort,  for  she  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  herself; 
and  her  old  pride,  though  it  had  bent  to  one,  changed  in  nothing  to  others.  She 
would  have  starved  literally  sooner  than  have  taken  a  crust  she  had  not  earned. 
But  all  the  time  she  refused  to  take  more  of  the  stores  of  the  Ghetto  than  was 
necessary  for  her  personal  and  daily  wants;  and  she  gave  away  such  large  sums 
and  so  much  treasure  that  she  left  herself  barely  enough  for  those  wants,  simple 
though  they  were. 

"  The  money  was  wrung  from  the  poor,  that  I  am  sure.  It  shall  go  back 
to  them,"  she  said. 

And  if  I  had  not  been  able  to  cheat  her  innocently,  and  so  restrain  her  hand, 
she  would  have  been  once  more  among  those  who  wake  in  the  morning  not 
knowing  whence  their  daily  bread  will  come. 

Rome  began  to  speak  of  her,  but  no  one  ever  saw  her. 

"  Find  me  some  place  where  no  one  will  know  that  I  am  living,"  she  said  to 
me.  And  I  found  her  the  old  brick  tower,  with  its  pines  and  its  old  orange- 
trees  behind  it,  and  the  owls  and  the  pigeons  about  its  roof,  where  the  wind- 
sown  plants  had  made  a  living  wreath  of  green. 

I  made  it  as  beautiful  as  I  could  without  letting  it  show  that  money  had 
been  spent  there,  for  of  riches  she  had  a  strange  horror,  and  when  she  saw 
anything  that  seemed  to  her  to  have  cost  gold,  she  said  always,  "Take  it  away, 
and  sell  it  for  the  poor."  For  she  had  something  in  her,  as  in  the  old  days  we 
had  used  to  say,  of  the  serenity  of  the  early  saints,  mingled  with  all  the  pagan 
force  and  pagan  graces  of  her  mind  and  character.  And,  so  far  as  she  thought 
of  them  at  all,  she  abhorred  the  riches  of  Ben  Sulim,  because  she  was  sure  that 
oppression  and  dishonesty  and  avarice,  and  all  the  unpunished  sins  of  the 
usurer  and  of  the  miser,  had  piled  that  hoard  together. 

It  were  hard  to  tell  the  change  that  had  come  over  her.  All  the  absorption 
into  Art  which  had  once  isolated  her  from  the  world  of  others  had  now  become 
equally  absorbed  into  the  memory  of  her  love,  and  a  more  absolute  isolation 
still.  After  that  night  beside  the  hearth-fire,  she  never  named  him.  Only 
once,  when,  in  my  loathing  of  his  heartlessness,  I  let  escape  me  words  too 
furious  against  him,  she  stopped  me  as  though  I  uttered  blasphemy. 

The  great  fidelity  of  hers  never  waned  or  wavered.     He  had  forsaken  her: 
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she  could  not  see  that  this  could  make  any  change  in  her  own  fealty.  She 
lived  because  he  lived,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

Her  life  indeed  was  a  living  death. 

When  one  is  young  still,  and  has  by  nature  pure  health  and  strength,  actual 
death  does  not  come  as  easily  as  poets  picture  it.  But  because  the  body  ails 
little,  and  the  limbs  move  without  effort,  and  the  pulses  beat  with  regularity, 
none  the  less  does  a  living  death  fall  on  the  senses  and  the  soul;  and  the  days 
and  the  years  are  a  long  blank  waste  that  no  effort  can  recall  or  distinguish, 
and  all  the  sweet  glad  sights  and  sounds  of  the  earth  are  mere  pain,  as  they 
are  to  the  dying. 

And  there  was  no  consolation  possible  for  her, — for  her  by  whom  Rome 
had  been  found  a  ruin,  and  Love  had  been  found  a  destroyer.  To  her  all  gods 
were  dead:  she  had  no  faith  on  which  to  lean. 

The  Farnesiani  women  who  live  immured  in  the  walls  by  the  Viminal  Hill, 
murmuring  their  ceaseless  adoration  of  the  Sacrament,  where  never  daylight 
comes,  or  voices  of  friends  are  heard,  or  human  faces  seen,  are  less  desolate, 
are  more  blessed,  than  she;  for  in  their  living  sepulchre  they  have  dreams  of 
an  eternal  life  that  shall  compensate  for  all. 

But  to  her  this  self-deception  was  not  possible.  For  her  the  Mother  of 
Angels  had  no  sigh  or  smile. 

Yet  there  was  in  her  a  great  tenderness,  which  had  been  lacking  before, 
suffering  and  love  had  brought  to  her  that  sympathy  which  before  had  been 
wanting.  She  had  been  pure  and  truthful,  and  never  unkind;  but  she  had 
been  hard  as  the  marble  on  which  she  wrought.  Now  no  kind  of  pain  was 
alien  to  her;  the  woe  of  others  was  sacred  to  her;  when  she  spoke  to  the 
hungry  and  the  naked,  there  were  tears  in  her  voice;  when  she  saw  a  little 
child  at  its  mother's  breast,  an  infinite  yearning  came  into  her  eyes. 

So  the  days  and  the  weeks  and  the  months  went  on,  and  she  dwelt  here  in 
this  high  tower,  undisturbed,  and  thinking  only  of  one  creature.  I  am  sure 
she  had  no  hope  that  he  would  return  to  her.  He  had  left  her  alone  in  her 
desolation,  as  Ariadne  was  left  on  Naxos.  Only  to  her  no  consolation  was 
possible. 

I  do  not  think  either  that  she  ever  understood  the  deep  wrong  that  he  had 
done  to  her.  In  some  way  she  had  wearied  him,  and  he  had  forsaken  her:  that 
she  understood.  But  she  cherished  the  memories  of  his  love  as  her  one  chief 
glory  upon  earth.  She  would  have  said,  as  Heloise  says  in  one  of  her  letters — 

"  Plus  je  m'humiliais  pour  toi  plus  j'esperais  gagner  dans  ton  coeur.  Si  le 
maitre  du  monde,  si  1'empereur  lui-meme,  cut  voulu  m'honorer  du  nom  de  son 
epouse,  j'aurais  mieux  aime  etre  appelee  ta  maitresse  que  sa  femme  et  son. 
imperatrice." 

The  world  calls  this  sin.     Ay,  the  world  is  very  wise,  no  doubt. 
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It  chooses  its  words  well, — the  world  which  lets  the  adulteress  pass  up  the 
throne-rooms  of  courts,  and  live  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  and  bear  her 
jewels  on  her  forehead  of  brass,  and  wear  the  robe  of  her  husband's  shame  as 
though  it  were  a  garment  of  righteousness,  but  on  the  woman  who  has  loved 
greatly,  and  only  loved  too  well,  and  has  dared  be  faithful  and  know  no  solace 
for  love's  loss,  pours  down  its  burning  oil  of  contumely,  whilst  it  thrusts  her  to 
a  living  tomb,  as  Rome  its  vestals. 

No  doubt  the  world  is  wise, — and  just. 

As  for  her,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  world.  The  little  she  had  seen  of  it 
in  that  white  gilded  city  which  had  made  her  misery  had  filled  her  with  horror. 
She  had  felt  any  look  of  homage  from  other  eyes  than  his  an  infidelity  to  him. 
She  would  have  been  glad  to  be  unlovely  in  others'  sight  to  be  more  utterly 
his  own. 

As  for  me,  I  never  asked  her  anything. 

I  could  imagine  without  any  words  the  terrible  ease  with  which  he  had  made 
her  believe  a  great  passion,  pure  as  religion  and  divine  as  martyrdom,  and 
then,  wearying  himself  of  the  very  purity  and  grace  of  the  thing  he  had  invoked, 
had  dropped  the  veil,  and  let  her  see  herself  and  him  as  others  saw  them.  He 
had  been  like  the  magicians  of  old,  who  by  their  spells  called  up  shapes  so 
beautiful  and  unearthly  that  the  magician  flung  down  his  crystal  and  fled 
appalled  from  the  thing  that  he.  had  summoned. 

I  never  asked  her  anything.  I  served  her  in  all  ways  I  could,  as  I  had  done 
ever  since  that  time  when  she  had  come  to  me  in  the  mid-day  sun  with  the 
poppies  and  the  passion-flowers  in  her  hands,  and  I  had  awakened  from  my 
sleep  and  said  to  her,  "  Dear,  Love  is  cruel;  that  he  always  is." 

I  was  glad  and  thankful  that  she  knew  me  well  enough  never  to  offer  me 
any  of  the  gold  of  the  dead  man;  that  would  have  stung  me  so  indeed  that 
I  think  I  could  never  more  have  looked  upon  her  face.  But  she  knew  me  too 
well;  and  I  did  such  service  for  her  as  1  could,  making  fit  for  her  the  old, 
dusky,  lofty  rooms,  and  finding  an  honest  woman  to  dwell  there,  for  Ersilia 
could  not  leave  her  own  dwelling-house,  and  going  on  with  my  own  labors  at 
the  corner  of  the  bridge,  so  as  to  be  no  burden  to  any  one. 

The  poor  little  Greek  boy  haunted  the  place,  and  begged'so  piteously  to  see 
her  once  that  I  could  not  deny  him.  But  it  hurt  her  so  much  that  I  was  fain 
to  hurry  him  away.  She  knew  nothing  of  his  service  to  her,  and  only  remem- 
bered at  the  sight  of  him  all  the  days  that  were  gone.  He  was.  sorely  wounded, 
but  he  loved  her  well,  and  submitted. 

"  ft  is  hard,"  he  said,  once. 

"  It  is  hard,"  said  I.  "  All  great  love  is.  That  is  how  we  tell  the  true  from 
the  false.  You  would  not  purchase  the  right  of  seeing  her  at  the  cost  of  telling 
her  the  debts  she  owes  to  you  ? " 
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"  Ah,  no  !  never,  never,"  said  the  poor  little  lad,  who,  though  timid  and 
false  in  some  ways,  in  his  love  of  her  was  courageous  and  very  true;  and  he 
would  come  at  evening-time  under  the  walls  of  the  tower  and  play  on  his  flute, 
in  hope  that  the  sounds  might  float  up  to  her  and  soothe  her;  and  the  women 
at  the  fountain  would  stop  in  beating  their  linen,  and  the  dogs  would  cease 
barking  and  come  round,  and  the  people  at  the  doorways  would  pause  in  their 
quarrelling  and  swearing,  and  the  very  pigeons  seemed  to  be  pleased  as  they 
wheeled  round  and  round  before  their  good  night's  sleep;  but  I  doubt  if  ever 
she  heard. 

She  never  seemed  to  me  either  to  listen  to,  or  to  see,  any  thing  that  was  in 
the  air  or  around  her  in  the  streets, — unless  it  were  some  misery  that  she  could 
relieve  in  any  way,  or  some  little  child  laughing  and  catching  at  its  mother's 
hair. 

I  think  the  world  only  held  for  her  one  face,  and  the  air  only  one  voice; 
and  wherever  she  went  she  saw  and  heard  those. 

And  though  I  had  promised  what  Maryx  had  refused  to  promise,  there  were 
times  when  I  felt  that  whoever  killed  Hilarion  would  do  well. 

He  never  came  to  Rome. 

But  I  think  she  always  hoped  with  every  sun  that  rose  that  he  might  come 
there,  for  she  would  cover  herself  so  that  no  one  could  have  told  whether  she 
were  lovely  or  unlovely,  young  or  old,  and  would  walk  to  and  fro  the  city  hour 
after  hour,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  looking  in  every  face  she  met;  and 
Rome  was  only  dear  to  her  now  because  its  stones  had  borne  his  steps  and  its 
waters  mirrored  his  image. 

All  powers,  or  thought,  of  Art,  seemed  to  have  perished  in  her;  and  this 
pained  me  most  of  all.  It  seemed  as  if  when  that  clay  figure  had  crumbled 
down  into  a  heap  of  gray  earth  in  Paris,  all  the  genius  in  her  had  passed  away 
with  it. 

I  hoped  always  that  the  sight  of  the  marbles  would  awake  it  in  her  once 
more,  as  the  sight  of  tawny  Tiber  rolling  beneath  the  moon  had  brought  back 
her  reason.  But  she  passed  by  the  noble  things  that  she  had  worshipped  as 
though  they  were  not,  and  looked  in  the  face  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  knew  them 
not,  for  any  sign -she  gave.  I  would  have  spoken  to  Maryx  and  asked  his 
counsel,  but  I  dared  not.  His  own  fate  seemed  to  me  so  terrible,  and  his  woe 
so  sacred,  that  I  dared  not  enter  his  presence. 

He  stayed  on  in  Rome:  that  was  all  I  knew. 

Once  or  twice  I  went  and  saw  his  mother,  to  whom  I  dared  not  speak 
of  Gioja,  for  she  had  a  peasant's  narrowness  of  judgment,  and  a  mother's 
bitterness  of  exclusive  love.  She  grew  blind,  and  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  see 
the  colors  of  the  flowers  in  the  atrium,  and  the  sun  shining  on  the  roof  of  the 
Pope's  palace,  which  had  made  her  feel  she  was  living  in  the  city  of  God.  But 
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she  could  still  see  the  face  of  her  son,  and  could  read  what  it  told  her,  though 
she  saw  it  through  the  mist  of  failing  sight. 

"  It  is  as  I  said,"  she  repeated,  for  the  hundredth  time.  "  It  is  as  I  said. 
The  marble  has  fallen  on  him  and  crushed  him;  it  fell  on  his  father's  breast, 
it  has  fallen  on  his  heart;  that  is  all.  He  thought  he  had  mastered  it;  but 
you  see " 

For  the  marble  was  to  her  a  real  and  devilish  thing,  bearing  blows  in  sub- 
jection many  a  year,  to  rise  and  crush  its  hewer  at  the  last. 

"  If  he  had  only  made  the  image  of  the  true  God  !  "  she  said,  and  told  her 
beads.  She  had  in  her  the  firm  belief  and  the  intense  hatred  which  made  the 
monks  and  nuns  of  the  early  monastic  ages  rend  out  the  eyes  and  bruise  the 
bosoms  of  the  pagan  deities,  and  obliterate  with  axe  and  knife  the  laughing 
groups  of  houris  and  of  nymphs. 

"  Does  he  work  ?  "  I  asked  Giulio. 

"  Since  he  came  back, — never,"  the  old  man  answered  me;  and  I  was  afraid 
to  ask  to  see  him,  and  went  out  of  the  light  lovely  house,  where  the  roses  were 
pushing  between  the  columns,  and  the  nightingales  sang  all  the  long  spring 
nights. 

For  it  was  spring  now  once  more. 

"  You  are  cruel  to  Maryx,  my  dear,"  I  said,  timidly,  to  her  that  evening, 
for  I  felt  timid  with  her,  being  ever  afraid  to  touch  some  wound. 

"  He  would  hurt  him,"  she  said,  under  her  breath,  and  her  face  flushed  and 
grew  white  again. 

And  I  knew  that  it  would  be  useless  to  urge  her.  I  think  that,  without  her 
knowing  it,  it  was  her  sense  of  the  love  of  Maryx  which  made  her  heart  close 
itself  like  stone  to  him;  for  to  a  woman  who  loves  greatly  even  the  mere  utter- 
ance of  any  passion  from  any  other  than  the  one  she  loves  seems  a  sort  of 
insult,  and  to  hearken  to  it  would  be  an  infidelity. 

"  Why  did  she  let  the  god  come  to  her  ?  she  could  have  died  first,"  she  had 
said,  long  before,  of  Ariadne;  and  she  herself  would  have  died,  that  being  her 
reading  of  faithfulness.  And  truly  there  is  no  other. 

Spring  had  come,  I  say,  and  nowhere  is  spring  more  beautiful  than  here  in 
Rome. 

The  glad  water  sparkles  and  ripples  everywhere;  above  the  broad  porphyry 
basins  butterflies  of  every  color  flutter,  and  swallows  fly;  lovers  and  children 
swing  balls  of  flowers,  much  as  only  our  Romans  know  how;  the  wide  lawns 
under  the  deep-shadowed  avenues  are  full  of  blossoms;  the  air  is  full  of 
fragrance;  the  palms  rise  against  a  cloudless  sky;  the  nights  are  lustrous;  in 
the  cool  of  the  great  galleries  the  statues  seem  to  smile.  So  spring  had  been 
to  me  always;  but  now  the  season  was  without  joy,  and  the  scent  of  the  flowers 
on  the  wind  hurt  me  as  it  smote  my  nostrils. 
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For  a  great  darkness  seemed  always  between  me  and  the  sun,  and  I  won- 
dered that  the  birds  could  sing,  and  the  children  run  among  the  blossoms, — 
the  world  being  so  vile. 

The  spring  brought  no  change  to  her.  No  change  could  ever  come:  there 
was  the  pity  of  it.  She  lived  on  merely  because  he  lived;  she  had  said  the 
truth;  she  could  not  set  the  yawning  gulf  of  the  grave  between  herself  and 
him;  she  could  not  sink  into  eternal  silence  whilst  his  voice  was  still  upon 
some  other's  ear,  his  kiss  upon  some  other's  mouth.  For  all  else  life  was  ter- 
rible to  her;  and  the  fever  of  it  began  to  consume  her;  and  she  grew  weak, 
and  suffered  much,  though  she  never  complained:  always  indifferent  to  physi- 
cal pain,  she  was  now  as  it  seemed  insensible  to  it,  and  her  genius  seemed 
dead. 

She  had  bought  everything  that  ever  he  had  written,  and  she  had  learned 
the  .tongue  that  they  were  written  in,  and  night  and  day  she  hung  over  them, 
and  their  pages  grew  blistered  and  illegible  in  many  places  with  the  scorching 
tears  that  fell  on  them. 

Once  I  found  her  thus:  her  eyes  gazed  at  me  wearily,  and  with  sad  bewil- 
derment. 

"  I  try  to  see  in  them  what  he  wished  for,  and  where  I  failed,"  she  said,  with 
a  piteous  humility  in  her  words. 

I  cursed  the  books,  and  him  by  whom  they  were  written  I  could  have 
said  to  her  the  truth;  I  could  have  said,  "You  had  no  fault  save  this, — that 
with  you  he  heard  but  the  nightingales,  and  so  pined  for  the  jibbering  apes  ! " 

But  I  forbore:  I  was  afraid  lest  she  should  f-urn  to  hate  me,  knowing  that 
I  hated  him. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

WEAKER  natures  than  hers  would  have  sought  sympathy,  and  would  have 
suffered  shame:  she  did  neither.  She  was  too  absolutely  pure  in  the  perfect- 
ness  of  her  love  to  be  conscious  of  that  shame  which  is  the  reflection  of  the 
world's  reproaches;  there  was  no  "world"  for  her;  and  she  had  been  too  used 
to  dwell  alone  amidst  her  dreams  and  her  labors  to  seek  for  the  pity  or  the 
pardon  of  others,  or  to  regret  its  absence.  She  had  fallen  in  her  own  sight,  not 
because  he  had  loved  her,  but  because  he  had  left  her, — because  she  had  in 
some  way  that  she  did  not  understand  become  of  no  value,  and  no  honor,  and 
no  worth  in  his  sight. 

She  did  not  rebel  against  his  sentence,  but  she  loathed  herself  because  she 
had  incurred  it.  All  the  lofty,  pure,  and  poetic  passion  which  she  had  dreamed 
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of  in  her  ignorance  over  the  pages  of  Dante  and  Petrarca  and  Sospitra  she  had 
given  to  him:  that  she  had  been  nothing,  in  truth,  higher  or  better  than  a 
toy  to  him  was  incomprehensible  to  this  nature  which  had  the  purity  and  the 
force  of  Electra  and  Antigone.  In  some  way  she  had  failed:  that  was  all 
she  knew. 

With  her  he  had  heard  only  the  nightingales.  And  in  some  strange,  horrible 
way,  the  snakes  and  the  apes  had  been  stronger  than  she,  and  to  him  had  been 
sweeter,  and  so  had  drawn  him  back  to  them  and  had  left  her  alone. 

That  was  all  she  knew. 

With  an  intense  pride  she  had  an  intense  humility.  "  He  loved  me  once," 
she  said;  and  this  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  wonder  still  so  great  that  it  excused  in 
him  all  later  cruelty;  and,  like  the  woman  she  once  had  pitied  on  the  Maremma 
shore,  she  would  not  have  wished  her  wounds  less  deep,  nor  their  pain  less, 
nor  their  hideousness  less,  because  those  wounds  assured  her  he  had  loved 
her  once. 

Alas  !  even  this  poor  and  bitter  consolation  was  a  self-deception.  Even 
when  he  had  laid  his  roses  on  her  knees  and  wooed  her  first,  he  had  not  loved 
her,  not  even  with  such  love  as  that  foul  patrician  jade  wrung  from  him  by 
treading  on  his  worn  heart,  as  a  vine-gatherer  on  the  bruised  and  pressed-out 
grapes  crushed  in  the  vats  at  autumn. 

For  so  he  soon  told  me,  even  he,  himself,  with  that  cynical  frankness  which 
at  times  broke  up  from  under  the  soft  disguises  of  his  usual  words. 

He  had  never  come  to  Rome, — never  once  since  that  chill  and  bitter  Lenten 
night  when  Maryx  and  I  had  found  the  chamber  empty,  and  Hermes  in  the 
moonlight  alone. 

I,  asking  always  people  whom  I  knew,  learned  that  he  had  never  been  in 
Rome  since  then,  nor  ever  once  at  Daila.  It  was  not  -fear,  certainly,  which 
kept  him  from  the  city;  but  probably  it  was  that  sort  of  restless  but  fruitless 
and  vague  remorse  which  is  the  repentance  of  such  a  man  as  he. 

For  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  in  men  lies  less,  I  think,  in  what 
they  do  than  in  how  they  feel,  and  so  less  in  act  than  in  conscience;  and  many 
a  one  among  us  could  undo  the  evil  he  has  done  if  only  he  would  not  push 
away  the  pain  it  causes  him,  and  hurry  on  leaving  the  past  behind  him  like 
a  dead  mule  on  the  high-road  to  rot  forgotten. 

We  all  sin,  but  some  of  us  walk  on,  not  looking  back,  and  some  of  us  do 
look  back,  and  thus  do  go  again  over  the  ill-trodden  path,  and  so,  perchance, 
meet  angels  on  the  way, — to  mend  it. 

Hilarion  never  looked  back:  not  because  he  was  altogether  cruel,  but 
because  he  had  tenderness  sufficient  twined  in  with  his  cruelty  to  make  him 
reluctant  to  see  pain,  although  quite  reckless  as  to  causing  it.  The  masters 
of  the  world  would  slay  ten  thousand  victims  here  in  Rome,  yet  weep  some- 
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times  if  a  beloved  slave  died.  And  why  ? — because  they  were  only  Humanity 
let  loose  to  all  its  instincts. 

I  dreaded  lest  he  should  come  to  Rome,  for  I  knew  that  even  such  com- 
parative calm  as  she  had  attained  would  be  destroyed  again,  if  she  could 
behold  his  face  or  hear  his  footstep  on  the  stones. 

I  watched  for  him  ceaselessly  and  in  anxiety,  but  he  never  came,  and  I 
heard  that  he  was  in  Paris  and  in  other  places  that  he  loved,  and  the  vile 
Sovrana  woman  was  also  absent,  and  the  pale  sad  peace  that  reigned  with  us, 
as  it  reigns  over  a  buried  village  when  the  snow  has  covered  it,  and  the  fires  are 
out,  and  the  cries  stilled,  and  the  sleepers  all  sleeping  forever,  was  untroubled 
by  any  burst  of  storm  or  break  of  dawn. 

It  was  night  with  us  always, — night  always:  even  in  the  golden  glory  of  wide 
Rome,  with  the  light  upon  the  amethystine  hills,  and  blue  aerial  distances,  and 
the  sound  of  birds'  wings  and  children's  laughter,  and  the  people's  gladness, 
everywhere  about  the  bright  broad  waters. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ONE  night  I  was  carrying  home  some  work  that  I  had  done,  and  I  went 
perforce  past  the  palace  of  the  Sovrana  princes, — the  palace  of  his  black-browed 
wanton,  who  there  ruled  like  Olympia  Pamfili,  and  had  the  great  world  all 
about  her;  for  she  who  makes  her  husband's  shame  nowadays  can  clothe 
herself  with  it  as  with  a  garment  of  righteousness,  be  her  lord  only  but  vile  also. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  court-yard  of  the  place  there  was  a  vast  crowd 
of  gay  grand  people  coming  and  going:  among  them  I  saw  Hilarion:  he  was 
entering  the  house.  My  heart  leaped  with  a  wild  bound,  as  though  the  blood 
of  only  twenty  years  pulsed  in  it. 

But  for  my  promise  to  her  he  would  have  died  with  the  moment  that  the 
moonlight  fell  on  his  fair,  serene,  cold  features  and  revealed  them  to  me. 

I  left  my  errand  undone,  and  waited  by  the  palace  gates.  It  was  in  the 
oldest  part  of  Rome,— a  mighty  palace,  built  out  of  travertine,  from  great  ruins, 
in  the  Middle  Ages  by  some  pope.  Just  now  its  courts  were  alight  with  lamps 
and  torches,  and  up  the  vast  stairs  one  could  see  the  serving-men,  all  red  and 
gold,  like  strutting  paroquets,  standing  one  above  another.  No  doubt  this  kind 
of  life  must  be  fine  to  lead,  and  I  daresay  people  in  the  midst  of  it  very  soon 
forget, — unless  they  wish  very  much  to  remember. 

I  stood  outside  the  gates  with  sundry  other  folks,  who  had  come  there  to 
stare  at  the  foreign  princes  and  great  ladies  who  alighted  and  passed  up  between 
the  men  in  red  and  gold. 
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No  one  noticed  me;  a  good  many  hours  went  by;  the  people  by  the  gates 
had  long  before  grown  tired  of  looking  on  and  had  gone  away;  I  was  left  alone, 
but  I  did  not  stir;  there  were  a  fret  and  fume  of  the  waiting  horses  all  around, 
and  their  breath  was  like  steam  on  the  night.  After  a  time  the  people  within 
began  to  come  forth  again:  among  the  earliest  of  them  he  came:  in  your  great 
world  lovers  are  careful,  I  believe,  to  preserve  this  sort  of  affectation:  it  saves 
the  honor  of  the  ladies  and  their  lords. 

I  stopped  him  as  he  went  out  to  his  equipage. 

"  Let  me  have  a  word  with  you,"  said  I. 

He  turned,  and  I  think  he  grew  paler;  but  he  was  brave  always,  and  for 
me,  I  must  say,  he  had  always  been  gentle  in  his  conduct,  and  never  had  made 
me  feel  in  any  way  that  I  was  only  a  cobbler  at  a  street-corner,  stitching  for 
daily  bread. 

"  Is  it  you,  old  friend  ? "  he  said,  with  a  kindly  indifference,  real  or  assumed. 
"  Do  you  want  me  ?  It  is  late.  Will  not  to-morrow  do  as  well  ?  " 

"To-morrow  will  not  do,"  said  I.     "Come  out  with  me." 

And  he  came,  being  always  brave,  as  I  say,  and  no  doubt  seeing  some  look 
on  my  face  that  told  him  I  was  longing  for  his  life. 

The  palace  stood,  as  I  say,  in  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  Rome:  a  turn  or 
two  of  a  passage-way,  and  one  was  in  front  of  the  dome  of  Agrippa,  the 
gloomiest,  grandest  thing  that  the  world  holds,  I  think,  above  all  when  the 
moonlight  is  upon  it,  as"  it  was  on  it  now. 

I  walked  thence,  and  he  with  me:  his  attendants  remained  at  a  sign  from 
him  before  the  palace. 

When  there  was  no  one  to  hear  in  the  deserted  place,  I  stopped;  he  also. 

He  spoke  before  I  could  speak. 

"  If  you  were  a  younger  man,  you  would  kill  me,  would  you  not  ? " 

His  blue  eyes  were  serene,  and  met  mine,  but  his  face  was  troubled. 

I  looked  him  also  full  in  the  face. 

"  If  I  had  not  promised  never  to  harm  you,  I  would  find  the  means  to  kill 
you  now,  old  though  I  may  be." 

He  looked  at  me  thoughtfully. 

"  Whom  have  you  promised  ?  " 

"  You  must  know.  There  cannot  be  two  who,  so  wronged,  would  yet 
forgive." 

He  sighed  a  little  restlessly. 

"  Is  she  well  ? "  he  said,  after  a  pause,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  shame  in  his 
voice,  and  his  eyelids  fell. 

I  cursed  him. 

Heaven  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !  I  called  down  on  his  head  every 
blight  and  vengeance  of  heaven,  all  ill  and  wretchedness  and  despair  that  life 
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can  ever  heap  on  those  whom  God  and  man  forsake.  I  cursed  him  in  his  lying 
down  and  his  uprising,  in  his  manhood  and  his  age;  I  cursed  all  offspring  that 
might  be  begotten  by  him,  and  all  women  that  his  love  might  light  on;  I  cursed 
him  as  in  the  Scriptures  holy  men  curse  the  children  of  hell. 

I  was  wrong,  and  such  curses  should  blister  the  lips  that  utter  them,  being 
all  weak  and  at  one  another's  mercy,  and  all  adrift  in  an  inexplicable  mystery 
of  existence,  as  we  are.  But  I  was  beside  myself;  I  thought  only  of  her;  I  saw 
only  in  him  the  cruel  brutality  of  Love,  which  in  his  passion-flower  hides  an 
asp,  and  with  his  kiss  upon  the  lips  gives  death. 

He  stood  tranquil  and  unmoved  under  the  fury  of  my  words,  and  he  showed 
no  resentment:  he  shuddered  a  little  once,  that  was  all.  He  did  not  seek  logo 
away.  He  stood  quietly  by  the  granite  steps  of  the  Pantheon,  with  the 
columns  behind  him  that  have  withstood  the  fires  and  the  sieges  of  two  thou- 
sand years.  • 

When  my  voice  had  died,  choked  in  my  throat  by  the  force  of  my  own 
misery  and  hate,  he  looked  at  me,  with  his  clear  cold  eyes  dim. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  hate  me,"  he  said,  under  his  breath;  "but  you 
are  right, — as  you  see  things.  And  why  do  you  call  on  any  god  ?  Rome  has 
outlived  them  all." 

The  patience  in  him,  and  the  serenity,  quelled  the  tempests  of  my  fury  and 
my  loathing,  as,  answering,  passion  would  have  fed  them.  I  stood  stock-still, 
and  stared  on  him,  in  the  moonlight. 

"  Can  one  never  hurt  you  ?  "  I  muttered  to  him.  "  Are  you  brute,  or  devil, 
— or  what,  that  you  feel  nothing,  and  only  stand  and  smile  like  that  ?  " 

"Did  I  smile?"  said  Hilarion.  "Nay,  you  hurt  me  when  you  hate 
me.  It  is  natural  that  you  should,  and  just  enough;  only,  when  you  call  on 
God !  Has  ever  He  listened  ?  " 

"  No  !  since  He  never  kept  her  from  you.     No  ! ' 

"  Who  shall  keep  the  woman  from  the  man  ?  "  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  scorn. 
"  Nature  will  not;  and  it  is  Nature  alone  that  is  strong." 

"I  blame  not  your  love;  I  am  no  puritan:  what  I  curse  in  you  is  your 
bitter  coldness  of  soul,  your  deception,  your  faithlessness,  your  cruelty,  your 
abandonment.  How  could  you  leave  her,  once  having 'loved  her? — how?" 

"  I  never  loved  her,"  he  said,  wearily.  "  What  said  Anacreon  in  your 
dream  ?  Instead  of  Love  it  is  Philotes.  It  is  a  bitter  truth." 

I  groaned  aloud. 

•  The  clay  that  she  had  spent  her  force  on  in  her  delirium  in  Paris  was  more 
real,  more  worthy  of  worship,  than  this  phantom  of  passion,  which  had  led  her 
on  to  perish  ! 

"I  am  ashamed;  I  regret,"  he  muttered,  hurriedly,  with  a  true  contrition 
for  the  moment  in  his  voice.  "Why  did  you  ask  me  to  leave  her  alone?  And 
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then  one  saw  that  Maryx  loved  her:  that  was  a  temptation  the  more.  Do  I 
seem  base  to  you  ?  Men  always  do  whenever  they  speak  the  truth.  Yet  it 
was  not  only  baseness;  no.  Such  purity  with  such  passion  as  hers  I  never 
knew.  She  never  understood  I  did  her  wrong:  she  only  loved  me.  She  was 
so  calm,  too,  so  like  the  old  statues  and  the  old  fancies  of  the  immortals,  with 
eyes  that  never  seemed  likely  to  weep  or  smile  or  look  anywhere  except  straight 
to  their  home  in  heaven.  I  never  had  seen  a  woman  like  that " 

"  Therefore  you  were  not  content  until  you  had  made  her  like  to  others  ! " 

"She  never  became  so, — never,"  he  said,  quickly.  "I  may  have  ruined 
her  as  you  and  the  world  call  ruin;  but,  as  I  live  here,  I  swear  I  left  her  soul 
unsullied.  Coarse  words  would  have  cancered  one's  tongue  spoken  to  her  ! 
One  night  I  took  her  to  the  opera  in  Paris, — only  one.  It  seemed  like  dragging 
Athene  through  a  bagnio:  a  mere  man's  look  at  her  seemed  insult." 

"You  could  feel  that,  and  yet " 

u  Ay,  and  yet  I  forsook  her,  you  would  say.  Because  of  that:  can  you  not 
understand  ?  She  was  a  constant  shame  to  me  !  If  you  had  poured  out  poison 
to  a  creature  trusting  you,  and  she  kissed  you  as  she  drank  it,  and  thought 
each  throe  it  caused  her  sweet  because  the  hurt  was  from  you,  could'  you  bear 
that?  It  was  so  with  us.  She  stung  me  always,  not  meaning;  and  then  I 
tired " 

He  had  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  fountain.  The  moon  shone  on  the  water, 
and  the  water  reflected  the  pale  and  troubled  beauty  of  his  face. 

"  We  are  faithful  only  to  the  faithless,  you  say,"  he  muttered,  turning  back 
from  the  water  that  mirrored  him.  "  That  is  true.  Who  is  it  says  that  we  are 
happiest  with  light  and  venal  women  because  we  are  not  ashamed  to  be  with 
them  the  mere  beasts  that  nature  made  us  ?  Montaigne,  I  think.  It  is  true. 
And  besides  that,  with  her,  every  little  lie  I  told  her — such  lies  as  one  must 
always  tell  to  women — seemed  to  sting  me  as  I  said  it.  She  never  doubted 
me  !  If  she  had  doubted  me  once,  it  would  have  been  easy;  but  she  always 
believed, — always.  In  Venice  she  made  her  marble  in  my  likeness,  but  made 
me  a  god.  That  was  her  fault  always.  She  never  saw  me  as  the  thing  I  am." 

He  had  not  even  loved  her, — he  who  had  taught  her  that  imperishable  love 
which  possesses  the  body  and  the  soul,  and  fills  all  earth  and  heaven,  and 
lets  no  living  thing  reign  beside  it  for  a  moment,  nor  any  thought  obtain  a 
place  ! 

"  You  never  loved  her,"  I  muttered.  "  You  never  loved  her  !  You  who 
wrote  your  name  across  her  very  soul,  so  that  it  burns  there  always,  and  will 
burn  on,  and  on,  and  on,  so  that  God  Himself  could  not  quench  the  flame 
of  it,  even  if  He  would  !  You  never  loved  her  ! — you  !  " 

It  seemed  to  me  the  pitifulest  thing  that  ever  the  ear  of  man  could  hear:  it 
stunned  me. 
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Across  my  brain  ran  a  line  I  once  had  read  in  some  coarse  cruel  book: 
"  Les  femmes  ne  savent  pas  distinguer  I'app6tit  de  1'amour." 

Was  great  Love  nowhere  in  the  world  save  here  and  there  in  some  woman's 
breaking  heart  ? — Was  Philotes  the  only  thing  men  knew  ? 

I  could  speak  no  more  to  him:  the  unutterable  desolation  of  it  struck  me 
dumb.  I  felt  as  in  that  very  spot  some  pagan  Roman  might  have  felt,  seeing 
his  daughter  passing  by  between  the  guards  to  perish  for  the  love  of  Christ,  he 
knowing  all  the  while  that  her  Christ  was  dead  in  Galilee  and  could  not  aid  her, 
and  that  the  angelic  hosts  she  waited  for  to  break  the  wheel  and  quench  the 
fires  had  never  had  a  shape  or  substance,  save  in  the  heated  fancy  of  some 
desert  saint  or  hunted  preacher. 

"  You  cannot  think  it  of  me  that  I  would  desert  a  woman  brutally,  and  a 
woman  so  young,"  he  said,  at  length,  with  an  impatience  and  apology  in  his 
tone,  for  it  hurt  him  that  such  as  I,  or  any  one  indeed,  could  deem  him  guilty 
of  such  grossness  in  his  cruelty. 

"  I  was  faithless;  I  left  her;  yes,  but  I  meant  to  return.  I  thought  she 
would  more  easily  understand  that  one  might  weary.  Of  course  I  never 
dreamed  that  she  would  flee  away  to  misery  like  that " 

"  No,  I  remember,"  I  answered  him,  bitterly.  "  You  said  of  old,  when  you 
buried  a  dead  love  you  cast  some  rich  gifts  on  its  grave,  as  the  Romans  the 
porca  prsesentanea.  Well,  you  see  there  are  dead  things  you  cannot  bury  so, 
and  there  are  things  that  will  not  die  at  all,  not  even  at  your  bidding.  You 
are  a  famous  poet,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  but  a  shallow  student  of 
great  natures." 

"  She  will  love  me  always,  you  mean  ?     Yes  " 

"  You  dare  to  triumph  !  " 

"No,  I  meant  no  triumph.  There  are  women  like  that:  they  make  one 
dread  lest  ever  there  should  be  the  endless  Hereafter  that  we  wise  men  laugh 
at.  How  should  we  bear  their  eyes  ? " 

A  shiver  shook  him  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  moonlight 

"  Tell  me  more  of  her,"  he  said,  pausing  before  me. 

"  I  will  tell  you  nothing." 

"You  think  me  so  unworthy?" 

"  I  think  anyone  of  the  galley-slaves  that  toil  in  the  gangs,  with  their  crimes 
written  on  their  breasts,  better  and  honester  than  you.  Yes." 

He  was  silent.  The  moonlight  poured  down  between  us  white  and  wide. 
There  lay  a  little  dead  bird  on  the  stones,  I  remember, — a  redbreast,  stiff  and 
cold.  The  people  traffic  in  such  things  here,  in  the  square  of  Agrippa:  it  had 
fallen,  doubtless,  off  some  market  stall. 

Poor  little  bird  !     All  the  innocent  sweet  woodland  singing-life  of  ft  was 
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over,  over  in  agony,  and  not  a  soul  in  all  the  wide  earth  was  the  better  for  its 
pain,  not  even  the  huckster  who  had  missed  making  his  copper  coin  by  it. 
Woe  is  me!  the  sorrow  of  the  world  is  great. 

I  pointed  to  it  where  it  lay,  a  poor  little  soft  huddled  heap  of  bright 
feathers:  there  is  no  sadder  sight  than  a  dead  bird,  for  what  lovelier  life  can 
there  be  than  a  bird's  life,  free  in  the  sun  and  the  rain,  in  the  blossoms  and 
foliage  ? 

"  Make  the  little  cold  throat  sing  at  sunrise,"  I  said  to  him.  "  When  you 
can  do  that,  then  think  to  undo  what  you  have  done." 

"She  will  forget,"  he  muttered. 

"  You  know  she  never  will  forget.     There  is  your  crime." 

"She  will  have  her  art " 

"  Will  the  dead  bird  sing  ?  " 

He  was  silent.  "  Tell  me,"  he  said,  abruptly,  after  a  little  while,  "  tell  me: 
is  she  here  in  Rome?" 

I  would  not  answer  him;  I  stared  on  him  stupidly,  seeing  his  pale  fair  face 
in  all  its  beauty  against  the  granite  columns  of  Agrippa's  temple. 

"  Is  she  in  Rome?"  he  asked. 

"  I  will  not  tell  you ! " 

"Then  she  is  !  When  I  learned  in  Paris  that  you  had  found  her,  I  knew 
that  she  was  safe.  You  thought  I  drove  her  away.  You  do  me  wrong.  I  left 
her,  indeed;  but  I  would  have  returned.  I  wrote  to  her  to  try  and  make  her 
see  that  one  might  weary,  still  not  be  a  brute:  how  could  I  tell  that  she  would 
take  it  so  ?  My  servants  should  have  sought  her:  they  might  have  known  that 
I  had  no  intention  to  drive  her  from  me, — not  like  that.  When  I  reached 
Paris,  then  I  sought  for  her,  but  then  you  had  been  there  and  had  gone:  I 
recognized  that  it  was  you  by  what  they  said.  You  had  found  her  in  wretch- 
edness ? " 

"She  kept  herself  by  making  fishermen's  nets:   yes." 

I  would  not  tell  him  all  the  truth;  I  could  not  bear  that  he  should  know 
that  her  lovely  and  lofty  mind  had  lost  itself  in  the  fell  gloom  of  madness  for 
his  sake. 

He  moved  impatiently  with  a  gesture  of  shrinking  and  regret. 

Hilarion  could  inflict  all  tortures  of  the  emotions  on  a  woman,  and  forsake 
her,  and  feel  no  pang;  but  physical  need  in  any  woman  hurt  him,  and  the 
thought  that  it  was  suffered  for  him,  or  through  him,  stung  him  sharply:  in  his 
code  his  honor  was  hurt  if  the  creature  he  had  caressed  could  want  for  bread. 
She  might  die  of  pain,  or  drag  out  a  living  death  in  solitude:  but  that  was 
nothing.  That  did  not  touch  his  honor,  in  any  way. 

"Does  she  want — now?"  he  said,  with  a  tinge  of  ashamed  agitation  in  his 
cheek.  "  Does  she  want  ?  Surely  she  must.  And  I " 
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"She  wants  for  nothing,"  I  answered  him;  "and  my  patience  I  cannot 
answer  for,  if  you  insult  her — so.  Words  are  of  no  use.  I  came  to  say  to  you, 
'  Go  out  of  Rome.'  Do  not  outrage  her  with  the  sight  of  you  beside  that 
patrician  jade  in  the  palace  yonder;  break  with  that  Jezebel,  and  go  to  what 
other  vile  woman  you  will, — only  not  here" 

Hilarion  laughed  a  little  drearily. 

"  Jezebel,  as  you  call  her,  has  the  wit  to  sting  me,  and  burn  me,  whenever 
she  touches  me:  so  she  keeps  me.  Men  are  made  so.  Jezebel  makes  me  a 
beast  in  my  own  sight,  and  a  fool  in  the  sight  of  men:  still,  she  keeps  me. 
Why  ?  I  do  not  know  very  well.  What  is  the  sorcery  of  shameless  women  ? 
Who  can  tell  ?  But  a  sorcery  it  is.  History  tells  you  that." 

"  Will  you  leave  her  ?     That  is  all  I  care  to  know." 

"  If  she  be  here,"  he  said,  softly.     Yet  for  this  jade  he  had  left  her  ! 

"  Tell  me  of  her,"  he  said,  again. 

"  Do  you  regret  her  ?  " 

"  Yes, — and  no.  I  seem  brutal  to  you,  no  doubt.  But  I  could  not  live 
beside  her:  Jezebel  suits  me  far  better." 

"  What  fault  had  she  ? " 

"  The  worst:  she  loved  me  too  well.  Do  you  not  see  ?  It  was  a  perpetual 
reproach." 

He  was  silent;  his  face  was  troubled  and  ashamed,  and  he  moved  impa- 
tiently away. 

"  Can  you  not  understand  ?  To  be  thought  faithful,  faultless,  half  divine, 

and  all  the  time  one  knows Oh,  say  it  is  thanklessness  and  worthlessness  in 

one,  no  doubt  it  is;  but  men  are  made  so.  There  are  women  that  all  the  time 
one  works  one's  will  on  them,  make  one  ashamed." 

"And  so  one  does  worse  ?  " 

He  threw  his  head  back  with  a  gesture  of  irritation. 

"And  leaves  them ?  Is  that  worse?  One  cannot  live  in  air  too  rarefied: 
we  are  but  brutes,  as  nature  made  us.  That  is  not  our  fault.  Not  that  I 
meant  to  leave  her  long,  only  she  took  it  so.  She  could  not  understand." 

No,  she  could  not  understand. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  never  word  more  pitiful  had  been  spoken.  She  could 
not  understand  that  Love  was  mortal. 

He  sighed, — a  sigh  selfish  and  restless. 

"  Would  you  have  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  ?  Well,  then,  I  never  loved 
her;  I  tell  you  I  never  loved  her.  No  !  She  was  so  lovely,  and  had  so  much 
genius,  and  she  was  so  unlike  all  others,  and  she  was  so  utterly  at  peace,  so 
given  over  to  her  art  and  dreams,  so  still,  so  far  away, — I  wanted  to  destroy  it 
all.  Oh,  not  from  any  vileness:  men  are  not  vile;  they  are  only  children: 
when  children  see  a  flower  they  must  root  it  up;  a  frost-crystal,  they  must 
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snatch  and  break  it.  I  was  a  child,  and  cruel:  children  are  cruel.  Passion  is 
brutal,  too;  but  it  is  strong  and  constant.  I  had  not  passion.  I  said  to  my- 
self, She  shall  care  for  me,  and  not  for  her  art;  but  I  never  should  have  said 
it  if  she  had  not  looked  so  far  away  from  earth  and  all  its  follies.  I  never 
loved  her;  no  !  One  must  be  hurt  to  love:  she  never  hurt  me." 

Oh,  terrible  words  and  terrible  truth  !  he  had  hurt  her  as  he  would,  and  she 
alone  of  the  two  had  been  faithful. 

He  descended  the  steps  of  the  temple,  and  walked  to  and  fro  wearily,  for 
his  conscience  stirred  and  smote  him. 

"  Was  it  vanity  ?  "  he  muttered.  "  Perhaps  it  was  vanity.  It  was  not  love. 
Something  of  love — its  amorous  charm,  of  course — came  into  it;  for  she  was 
so  lovely  in  body  and  mind,  and  she  worshipped  me  as  never  other  creature 

ever  did,  I  think;  but  for  the  rest 1  never  should  have  touched  her  if  you 

had  not  cautioned  me,  and  if  she  had  not  had  those  deep,  serene,  abstracted 
eyes  of  hers,  that  seemed  to  be  always  seeing  heaven  and  to  pass  by  men. 
One  longed  to  call  up  one's  own  image  in  them,  as  in  calm  waters,  and  trouble 
them  forever  ! — Do  you  not  know  ?  You  call  that  base  ?  Well,  you  are  right, 
maybe.  It  was  so.  I  cared  but  little  for  her,  but  I  wished  to  be  the  first. 
Perhaps  I  was  a  coward,  and  treacherous,  as  you  say:  I  did  not  think  of  that. 
She  loved  her  art,  her  gods,  her  dreams;  I  said  to  myself,  she  should  love  me. 
I  never  had  met  a  woman  with  a  pure  soul;  hers  was  quite  pure;  I  wrote  my 
name  across  it  out  of  sport,  and  you  say  the  name  burns  there  in  fire  always: 
well  it  may." 

Then  he  laughed  a  little,  partly  in  cruelty  and  more  in  sadness,  and  looked 
me  full  in  the  face. 

"  If  you  were  a  young  man  you  would  kill  me." 

I  looked  him  also  full  in  the  face. 

"  If  I  had  not  promised  her  never  to  kill  you,  I  would  find  the  means  to  do 
it  now,  old  as  I  am." 

"You would  do  quite  right,"  he  said,  dreamily,  "and  perhaps  you  would  do 
me  a  service:  who  can  tell  ?  We  know  so  little." 

Alas,  no:  he  said  truly.  We  know  so  little,  and  it  cripples  our  hand:  the 
worst  vengeance  we  can  think  of  is  a  swift,  sure  blow  that  deals  out  death,  and 
then,  perhaps,  all  the  while  we  only  summon  man's  best  friend. 

I  stood  before  him  baffled,  impotent,  paralyzed. 

The  merciless  frankness  of  him  froze  the  very  current  of  my  blood,  and  I 
saw  that  he  spoke  the  truth.  He  had  not  even  loved  her  once. 

He  had  better  loved  this  black-browed  illustrious  jade  here  in  Rome,  who 
struck  him  in  her  furies,  and  dragged  him  in  the  dust  in  her  soft  moments. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  where  she  is  ?  "  he  said  abruptly. 

"No,  I  will  not." 
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"  Are  you  afraid  that  I  should  make  her  return  to  me  ?  " 

"  No:  your  vanity  has  nothing  more  to  gain." 

"  I  should  have  gone  back  to  her." 

"You  think  so.     But  you  would  not." 

"  Why  ? " 

"  Because  you  know  that  though  she  may  never  look  upon  your  face  again, 
none  the  less  is  she  yours  forever.  Men  are  faithful  only  to  the  faithless. 
What  is  true  to  them  they  can  easily  forsake." 

He  was  silent.     There  was  a  mist  like  tears  in  his  eyes. 

."  She  loved  me  too  much:  no  man  should  ever  be  loved  much,"  he  said, 
impatiently.  "  It  wearies  us,  and  it  makes  us  too  sure.  Women  will  not 
understand." 

"  Base  women  understand  that  well,  and,  understanding,  keep  you  and  such 
as  you.  Go  to  them." 

Then  I  turned,  and  would  have  gone  away.     But  he  overtook  me. 

"  I  respect  you,  because  you  would  kill  me.  Cannot  we  part  in  peace  ? 
Is  there  nothing  that  I  could  do  ?  " 

"  No.  There  is  nothing.  When  men  do  what  you  have  done,  God  Himself 
could  do  nothing.  You  must  know  that.  As  for  peace,  there  can  be  none 
between  us.  Farewell:  when  you  lie  dying,  maybe  you  will  wish  that  Love 
were  beside  you,  and  you  will  call  on  it,  and  call  in  vain." 

Then  without  other  words  I  left  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THUS  I  left  him  and  went  away  by  myself  from  the  Pantheon  homeward  to 
the  chamber  where  Hermes  and  all  other  treasures  of  my  past  were  missing. 

I  knew  that  he  would  go  out  of  Rome;  I  knew  that  he  would  not  seek  her; 
because,  although  his  heart  in  a  manner  smote  him  thinking  of  her  so  near  and 
knowing  himself  so  beloved,  yet  the  desire  of  ease  and  the  dislike  of  pain  were 
stronger  emotions  with  him  than  any  other.  She  was  so  utterly  his  own: 
though  lands  and  seas  had  stretched  between  them,  and  half  a  world  had  parted 
them,  none  the  less,  he  knew  well  enough, — too  well, — would  she  be  faithful; 
never,  though  she  were  left  alone  till  her  youth  should  flee  away  and  gray  age 
come,  never  would  any  other  gain  from  her  a  moment's  thought  or  a  passing 
glance,  he  knew. 

Why  should  he  return  to  her? — his  passion  had  nothing  to  conquer,  his 
vanity  nothing  to  gain.  And  what  did  he  know  of  love  ? — this  poet  with  words 
that  burned  as  they  sang,  this  lover  with  eyes  that  caressed  as  they  looked,  till 
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the  souls  of  women  dropped  in  his  path  like  jasmine-flowers  when  the  wind 
passes. 

"  I  had  never  left  Dorothea  had  she  refused  me  her  trust,"  says  the  lover 
who  is  faithless,  in  a  play  of  Calderon's. 

Never  was  line  written  that  embodied  sadder  truth;  and  Dorothea  forgives 
outrage  on  outrage,  crime  on  crime,  and  even  when  he  has  bidden  assassins 
slay  her,  would  still  kiss  his  hand  and  pray  for  him  to  the  Christ  on  her  cross; 
but  he  never  forgives, — though  against  him  she  has  no  fault,  save  the  one  fault 
of  having  had  faith  in  him. 

"  If  you  love  me  you  will  listen  to  me  ! "  prays  the  man  to  the  woman;  and 
she  listens.  "  You  should  have  turned  your  ear  from  me  !  "  says  the  man 
when  it  is  too  late. 

Not  because  he  is  vile;  no.  Hilarion  said  justly;  very  few  men  are  that; 
but  because  he  is  like  a  child,  and  his  plaything  was  beautiful  whilst  yet  it  was 
a  refused  secret,  a  treasure  withheld,  a  toy  untried,  but  being  once  attained 
and  owned,  the  plaything  lies  forgotten  in  a  corner,  whilst  the  player  runs  forth 
in  the  sun. 

Calderon's  Dorothea  was  not  hated  because  she  had  given  her  trust,  but  she 
was  forsaken  because  she  had  done  so,  and  then  hated  because  the  memory  of 
wrong  done  to  her  stung  a  fickle  fierce  heart  to  remorse. 

"Who  has  done  the  wrong,  never  pardons:"  in  love,  beyond  all  else,  is 
this  true. 

Hilarion  went  back  to  the  apes  in  his  upas-tree,  because  they  never  made 
him  wish  himself  other  than  he  was;  they  never  recalled  to  him  all  he  might 
have  been:  innocently  she  had  done  both.  So  he  had  left  her. 

I  knew,  as  I  say,  that  he  would  go  out  of  Rome;  and  on  the  morrow  I  learned 
that  he  had  done  so. 

I  was  thankful.  Women  hope  that  the  dead  love  may  revive;  but  men 
know  that  of  all  dead  things  none  are  so  past  recall  as  a  dead  passion. 

The  courtesan  may  scourge  it  with  a  whip  of  nettles  back  into  life;  but  the 
innocent  woman  may  wet  it  forever  with  her  tears;  she  will  find  no  resur- 
rection. 

I  was  thankful,  for  it  was  best  so;  yet  if  I  could  have  hated  him  more  than 
I  did  it  would  have  been  for  his  obedience  to  me. 

To  be  near  her,  yet  not  even  look  upon  her  face  !  I  forgot  that  hardly 
could  he  care  to  look  on  it  much  more  than  a  murderer  cares  to  look  on 
the  thing  he  has  stifled  and  thrust  away  into  the  earth.  "  Why  could  he  not 
have  left  her  in  peace  ? "  I  said  again  and  again.  No  doubt  he  often  asked 
himself  so;  for  men  are  not  base;  they  are  children. 

Maryx  all  this  while  I  never  saw.  I  believed  that,  although  he  had  refused 
to  give  his  promise,  he  would  not  harm  her  lover  for  her  sake;  but  I  knew 
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nothing:  I  only  knew  that  Hilarion  passed  out  of  Rome,  as  he  had  entered  it, 
in  safety. 

The  nightingales  sang  through  all  the  long  lovely  spring-tide  nights  under 
the  myrtles  on  the  Golden  Hill,  but  their  master  never  came  out  to  hear  them, 
nor  heeded  that  the  summer  drew  nigh. 

Art  is  an  angel  of  God,  but  when  love  has  entered  the  soul  the  angel  unfolds 
its  plumes  and  takes  flight,  and  the  wind  of  its  wings  withers  as  it  passes.  He 
whom  it  has  left  misses  the  angel  at  his  ear,  but  he  is  alone  forever.  Some- 
times it  will  seem  to  him  then  that  it  had  been  no  angel  ever,  but  a  fiend  that  lied, 
making  him  waste  his  years  in  a  barren  toil  and  his  nights  in  a  joyless  passion; 
for  there  are  two  things  beside  which  all  Art  is  but  a  mockery  and  a  curse: 
they  are  a  child  that  is  dying  and  a  love  that  is  lost. 

Meanwhile  she  grew  thinner  and  thinner  and  taller  still,  as  it  seemed,  and 
the  colorless  fairness  of  her  face  had  the  pallid  whiteness  of  the  stephanotus 
flower,  and  she  was  lovely  still,  but  it  was  a  loveliness  which  had  a  certain 
terror  in  it  for  those  who  saw  her,  though  such  were  only  the  poor  of  the  city. 

"  She  has  the  look  of  our  Beatrice,"  said  one  woman  who  cleaned  the  stone 
stairs  of  Barberini,  sometimes,  and  knew  those  haunting  eyes  that  have  all  the 
woe  of  all  creation  in  their  appeal. 

And  what  to  me  was  the  most  hopeless  sorrow  of  all  was  this,  that  every 
memory  and  impulse  of  art  seemed  extinct  in  her.  What  had  once  been  the 
exclusive  passion  of  her  life  seemed  to  have  been  trodden  down  and  stamped 
out  by  the  yet  more  absolute  and  yet  more  tyrannical  passion  which  had 
dethroned  it:  as  a  great  storm-wave  rises  and  sweeps  over  and  effaces  all  land- 
marks and  dwellings  of  the  earth  wherever  it  reaches,  so  had  the  passion  of 
Hilarion  swept  away  every  other  thought  and  feeling. 

The  sickness  and  the  sorrow  round  her  she  would  do  her  best  to  help, 
going  from  one  to  another,  silent  and  afraid  of  no  pestilence.  The  people 
were  afraid  of  her,  but  she  not  of  them,  even  when  the  breath  of  their  lips  was 
death. 

To  the  little  children  she  was  very  tender,  she  who  had  never  seemed  even 
to  see  that  the  children  played  in  the  sun,  or  smiled  at  their  mothers'  bosom; 
and  she  would  touch  them  gently,  and  a  great  anguish  would  come  into  her 
eyes,  that  now  were  always  so  wistful,  and  strained  and  full  of  hopeless  longing, 
like  the  eyes  of  a  captive  animal. 

"You  must  love  these  people,  that  you  serve  them  so,"  said  a  priest  to  her 
one  day,  meeting  her  where  the  pestilence  raged. 

"No,"  she  answered  him:  "I  am  only  sorry  for  them.  I  am  sorry  for 
anything  that  lives." 

And  it  was  the  truth.  Her  heart  had  opened  to  pity,  but  it  was  closed  to 
all  save  one  love. 
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It  was  a  summer  heavy  and  sickly.  Wan,  fever-worn  children  glided 
through  the  streets;  the  little  bell,  that  told  of  passing  souls  needing  the 
Church's  sacraments,  rang  ceaselessly;  by  daylight  and  by  torchlight  the  black 
figures  of  the  beccamorti  passed  along  the  beautiful,  solemn,  empty  ways, 
where  the  sun  burned  and  the  dust  drifted;  the  heat  lay  on  the  city  like  a  pall, 
and  the  wide,  scorched,  yellow  plain  was  like  a  basin  of  brass  beneath  the 
unchanging  pallid  blue  of  the  sky. 

For  myself,  I  had  borne  such  seasons  before,  and  had  been  unharmed;  but 
for  her  I  was  anxious.  Yet  she  seemed  to  feel  no  change  in  the  weather,  nor 
in  the  aspect  oS  the  city  around  her;  she  was  vaguely  oppressed,  and  would  lie 
for  hours  motionless  in  the  darkened  rooms,  and  would  drag  herself  outward 
with  effort,  only  if  she  heard  of  any  in  need;  but  she  never  made  any  lament. 
To  physical  discomfort  she  had  always  been  indifferent,  and  I  think  of  it  now 
she  was  insensible. 

In  the  heats  of  summer  I  would  have  had  her  take  some  sort  of  change, 
but,  as  before,  she  refused  to  leave  Rome. 

"It  is  here  that  he  will  seek  me  if  he  want  me, — ever,"  she  said;  and  I, 
thinking  of  the  cruel  truths  that  he  had  uttered  in  the  moonlight  by  the  Temple 
of  Agrippa,  felt  my  very  heart  grow  cold. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  !  oh,  my  love  !  you  perish  for  a  dream,"  I  said,  and  dared 
say  no  more. 

She  smiled  faintly  a  smile  that  hurt  one  more  than  other  women's  weeping. 

"In  your  dream  Love  brought  the  poppy-flowers;  but  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand. How  can  one  die  while  what  one  loves  still  lives  ?  To  lie  a  dead  thing 
in  the  cold,  and  the  dark,  while  others " 

A  shudder  shook  her;  the  Greek-like  temper  in  her  recoiled  from  the 
Christian  horrors  of  the  grave.  With  him  she  would  have  gone  to  her  grave 

as  a  child  to  its  mother;  but  without  him if  she  were  dead  under  the  sod, 

or  walled  in  the  stones  of  a  crypt,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  would  wake  and 
rise  when  the  lips  of  others  touched  him. 

Alas  !  alas  !  she  never  thought  of  him  save  as  alone.  She  never  knew  what 
were  those  apes  which  jibbered  in  the  bay-tree  of  his  fame  and  passions.  He 
was  still  sacred  to  her,  with  the  sublime  sanctity  of  a  great  love  which  enfolds 
the  thing  it  cherishes  as  with  the  divine  mist  which  of  old  veiled  the  gods. 

Whoever  can  still  love  thus  is  happy, — ay,  even  in  wretchedness,  even  when 
alone.  It  is  when  the  mist  has  dissolved,  as  the  mists  of  the  morning,  and  the 
nakedness  and  the  deformity  and  the  scars  which  it  hid  are  disclosed, — it  is 
then,  and  then  only,  that  we  are  miserable  beyond  all  reach  of  solace,  and  can 
have  no  refuge  but  in  the  eternal  oblivion  of  that  death  which  then  we  know- 
can  be  only  a  forgetting  and  an  end,  without  hope. 

She  stayed  all  the  summer  in  Rome. 
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One  day  a  thought  struck  me.  It  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
heaviness  of  the  weather  had  lifted  a  little,  a  few  showers  having  fallen,  and  it 
was  just  so  golden  and  white  and  sunny  a  morning  as  that  when  I  had  fallen 
asleep  before  the  Ariadne  in  Borghese,  with  rosy  mists  upon  the  mountain- 
heights,  and  breadths  of  amber  light  upon  the  river,  and  tender  little  clouds 
that  flew  before  the  breeze  and  promised  rain  at  sunset. 

A  thought  struck  me,  and  I  allured  her  into  the  open  air  while  yet  it  was 
very  early,  and  bent  her  steps — she  not  heeding  whither  she  went — across  the 
Tiber  to  the  Scala  Regia  of  the  Vatican. 

"Come  hither  with  me;  I  have  business  here."  I  said  to  her;  andshecame, 
not  hearing  at  all,  most  probably,  for  her  mind  was  most  always  plunged  so 
deeply  into  the  memories  of  her  dead  joy  that  it  was  easy  to  guide  her  where 
one  would. 

Sometimes  I  fancied  she  had  not  wholly  yet  all  clearness  of  her  reason;  but 
there  I  was  wrong;  she  was  quite  sane,  only  she  had  but  one  thought  night 
and  day. 

They  knew  me  well  at  that  mighty  place,  and  had  always  orders  to  let 
me  pass. 

I  took  her  up  the  immense  stairways  that  seem  builded  for  some  palace 
of  Hercules,  and  the  wide,  still,  solemn  passages  and  corridors,  where  all  the 
art  of  the  whole  world's  innumerable  centuries  seems  to  be  so  near  one,  from 
the  golden  crowns  of  the  Etruscan  Larthia  to  the  flower-garlands  of  Raffaelle's 
scholars. 

I  took  her  into  the  galleries  which  she  had  never  entered  since  the  days 
when  she  had  studied  there  the  humblest  yet  the  greatest  of  Art's  acolytes.  It 
was  eight  in  the  morning;  there  was  no  one  near;  the  vast  chambers  seemed 
countless,  like  the  centuries  they  held  embalmed.  We  went  past  the  sarcophagi 
and  the  stones  from  the  tombs,  past  the  colossal  heads  and  the  cinerary  urns, 
past  the  vases  of  porphyry  and  agate  and  chalcedony,  and  the  deep,  serene-eyed 
faces  of  the  gods,  and  so  into  the  Chiaramonti  gallery,  past  the  Ganymede  of 
Leucares,  and  the  colossal  Isis,  and  the  olive-presses  of  the  Nonii,  to  the  spot 
where  what  I  had  once  owned  was  standing,  between  the  radiated  jasper  of  the 
Assyrian  basin  and  the  yellow  marble  of  the  Volscian  Jove;  near  the  grand 
bust  of  Caesar  as  high  pontiff,  and  the  sculptured  legend  of  Alkestes,  which 
Evhodus  has  inscribed  to  his  "  very  dear  and  very  blessed  wife,  Metilia  Acte." 
For  there  is  love  which  lives  beyond  the  tomb. 

There  my  Hermes  was,  well  companioned,  and  better  sheltered  than  with 

me,  beneath  those  noble  arched  roofs,  amidst  those  endless  processions  of  gods 

and  of  heroes  and  of  emperors;   but  for  myself,  you  know,  as  I  have  said,  it 

always  seemed  to  me  that  the  smile  had  passed  off  the  mouth  of  the  statue. 

Of  course  it  was  a  foolish  and  vain  fancy;  for  what  could  a  few  years  spent 
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in  a  poor  man's  chamber  matter  to  a  creature  endowed  with  that  splendid  life 
of  marbles  which  counts  by  centuries  and  cycles  and  sees  whole  dynasties  and 
nations  rpll  away  ? 

She  walked  with  me  down  the  long  gallery,  cold  even  in  the  midsummer 
morning;  and  she  looked  neither  to  right  nor  left,  but  into  vacancy  always,  for 
she  saw  nothing  that  was  around  her,  or  at  the  least  cared  not  for  it,  because 
all  memories  of  the  art  she  had  adored  seemed  to  have  perished  in  her.  I 
laid  my  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  made  her  pause  before  the  Mercury. 
I  said  to  her, — 

"  Look.     He  was  a  friend  to  you  once.     Will  you  pass  him  by  now  ?" 

She  lifted  her  eyes  with  an  effort,  and  rested  them  on  the  pentelic  stone  of 
the  statue. 

Hermes's  head  was  slightly  bent  downward,  like  that  most  beautiful  Hermes 
of  the  Belvedere. 

His  gaze  seemed  to  meet  hers. 

A  thrill  ran  through  her.  She  stood  and  looked  upward  at  the  calm 
drooped  face. 

"It  is  your  Greek  god  !"  she  said,  and  then  was  still,  and  there  seemed  to 
fall  on  her  that  strange,  mystical,  divine  tranquillity  which  does  lie  in  the 
glance  of  all  great  statues,  whether  from  the  rude  sphinx  that  lies  couchant  in 
the  desert,  or  the  perfect  godhead  that  was  brought  to  Rome  from  the  sea- 
shore by  Antium. 

Its  own  calm  seemed  to  fall  upon  her. 

Then  hot  tears  rilled  her  eyes,  and  fell  slowly  down  her  pale  cheeks. 

"  Once  I  too  could  make  the  marbles  speak  !  "  she  murmured,  and  her 
fainting  soul  stirred  in  her,  and  awoke  to  a  sense  of  its  own  lost  power. 

She  did  not  ask  how  it  was  that  Hermes  was  here  in  the  palace  of  the  Pope, 
— not  then:  she  stood  looking  at  the  statue,  and  seeming,  as  it  were,  slowly 
to  gather  from  it  remembrance,  and  strength,  and  the  desires  of  art,  and  the 
secrets  of  art's  creation. 

That  desire  of  genius  which  in  the  artist  never  wholly  dies,  and  makes  the 
painter  in  the  swoon  of  death  behold  golden  horizons  and  lovely  cities  of  the 
clouds,  and  the  musician  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  the  poet  rave  of 
worlds  beyond  the  sun, — that  desire,  or  instinct,  or  power,  be  it  what  it  will, 
woke  in  her  at  the  feet  of  Hermes;  Hermes,  who  had  seen  all  her  efforts,  and 
watched  all  her  dreams,  and  been  the  silent  witness  of  those  first  kisses  of 
passion  which  had  burned  away  her  genius  beneath  them. 

She  sat  down  by  the  zaccho  of  the  statue,  on  the  great  lion's  head,  that  bore, 
with  three  others  like  it,  the  burden  of  the  oval  jasper  basin. 

She  was  lost  in  thought.  I  did  not  speak  to  her.  The  early  light  of  morn- 
ing streamed  through  the  length  of  the  gallery.  Her  face  had  the  pained  be- 
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wilderment  of  one  who,  after  long  unconsciousness  and  exhaustion,  recovers 
little  by  little  the  memories  and  the  forces  of  life. 

Here,  if  anywhere  in  the  "  divine  city  of  the  Vatican," — for  in  truth  a  city 
and  divine  it  is,  and  well  has  it  been  called  so, — here,  if  anywhere,  will  wake 
the  soul  of  the  artist;  here,  where  the  very  pavement  bears  the  story  of 
Odysseus,  and  each  passage-way  is  a  Via  Sacra,  and  every  stone  is  old  with 
years  whose  tale  is  told  by  hundreds  or  by  thousands,  and  the  wounded  Adonis 
can  be  adored  beside  the  tempted  Christ  of  Sistine,  and  the  serious  beauty  of 
the  Erythrean  Sibyl  lives  beside  the  laughing  grace  of  ivy-crowned  Thalia, 
and  the  Jupiter  Maximus  frowns  on  the  mortals  made  of  earth's  dust,  and  the 
Jehovah  who  has  called  forth  woman  meets  the  first  smile  of  Eve.  A  divine 
city  indeed,  holding  in  its  innumerable  chambers  and  its  courts  of  granite  and 
of  porphyry  all  that  man  has  ever  dreamed  of,  in  his  hope  and  in  his  terror,  of 
the  Unknown  God. 

She  sat  quite  still  a  long  while,  while  the  sunbeams  came  in  from  on  high, 
and  the  grave  guardians  of  the  place  paced  behind  the  grating.  There  was  no 
sound  at  all  anywhere,  except  the  sound  of  the  distant  water  falling  in  the  gar- 
dens without,  farther  away  beyond  the  home  of  the  Muses  and  of  the  Apollo 
Musagetese. 

Then  suddenly  she  rose  and  looked  again  at  the  statue. 
"  This  has  lived  two  thousand  years  and  more,  and  men  still  say  it  is  beau- 
tiful.    I  tried  to  make  such   a  statue  of  him,  so  that  his  beauty  should  live 
always.     I  will  try  once  more.     Other  women  could  not  do  that.     Perhaps  the 
world  will  praise  it,  and  he  will  see  it,  and  then  he  will  know — 

Know  how  well  she  loved  him  still  !  Ah,  that  he  knew  too  well  !  Men  like 
Hilarion  never  distrust  their  own  power  to  keep  what  once  is  theirs.  Only  after 
a  little  while  they  do  not  want  it:  so  they  leave  it, — that  is  all. 

"  Let  us  go  home,"  she  said,  with  eager  haste,  the  first  sign  of  eagerness 
that  I  had  seen  in  her  since  I  had  brought  her  to  the  Tiber's  side.  "  Let  us  go 
home.  I  will  work  there  in  the  tower.  You  shall  get  me  marble, — the  old 
marble  of  Luna,  the  Etruscan  marble, — and  I  will  try;  then  perhaps  the  world 
will  keep  it  as  it  has  kept  Hermes;  and  me  they  will  forget,  but  him  never.  It 
is  the  statues  that  live,  not  the  sculptor." 

And  then  for  a  moment,  in  that  loneliness  of  the  Chiaramonte,  she  leaned 
against  the  Greek  god,  and  laid  her  lips  to  his  cold,  pure  limbs,  as  she  had  done 
to  the  stones  of  the  hearth  in  my  chamber. 

"  He  used  to  caress  you,"  she  murmured  to  the  marble.  "  Dear  god,  give 
me  strength  !  " 

Then  we  went  silently  through  the  Braccio  Nuovo,  past  the  bronze  Augustus, 
fit  master  of  the  world,  and  Titus's  hive  of  honey,  between  the  Corinthian 
columns,  and  past  the  pillars  of  red  granite,  over  the  mosaics  of  the  shining 
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floor,  and  so  through  many  halls  and  corridors  into  the  open  air  of  the  gardens. 
It  was  early  morning  and  the  birds  were  astir  in  the  thick  walls  of  the  clipped 
box  and  ilex;  blue  butterflies  flew  over  the  old  Latin  tombstones;  lizards  ran 
in  between  the  blossoming  orange-hedges;  here  and  there  a  late-fallen  fruit  had 
tumbled,  a  ball  of  gold,  upon  the  grass. 

These  gardens  are  green  valleys  full  of  fragrance  and  shadow;  behind  them, 
like  their  mountain  alp,  is  the  great  dome,  altering  from  white  to  purple  as  the 
day  passes  and  the  clouds  change. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  below  her  breath,  as  we  paced  among  the  trees,  "  why 
is  the  Hermes  there  ?  I  can  remember  nothing,  only " 

Walking  between  the  tall  walls  of  leaf  and  bough,  I  took  courage,  and  told 
her  of  the  things  that  I  had  done  and  the  sorrow  I  had  suffered  since  I  had 
seen  the  sail  upon  the  sea. 

For  the  first -time  she  wept  for  us,  not  for  him. 

"  And  I  am  thankless  ! — only  thankless  !  "  she  murmured.  "  Oh,  why  love 
me  so  much,  you  two  for  whom  I  have  no  love  ? " 

I  heard  the  birds  singing  in  the  orange-flowers,  and  the  bees  hum  in  the 
fountain's  edge,  and  they  only  sounded  sad  and  harsh  to  me. 

"  My  dear,  love  is  given,  not  bought,"  I  said  to  her.     "  That  is  all." 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

THAT  very  night  I  made  a  sculptor's  workroom  in  the  tower,  and  I  had 
brought  thither  the  earths  and  planes  and  tools  of  the  glyptic  art,  and  once 
more  that  desire  to  create  entered  into  her  without  which  the  soul  which  has 
been  once  possessed  by  it  is  dumb  as  a  flute  without  the  breath  of  man,  is 
empty  as  a  temple  whose  gods  have  been  overthrown. 

The  passion  which  consumed  her  would  at  least  find  some  vent  and  solace 
in  this, — so  I  thought;  even  if,  as  I  feared  greatly,  the  genius  in  her  might  no 
more  revive  than  can  a  flower  that  has  been  scorched  by  the  noon  sun  and  then 
frozen  by  the  night.  I  did  not  know  how  this  might  prove;-  any  way,  obedient 
to  her  wish,  I  placed  within  her  reach  all  the  material  necessaries  of  sculpture, 
and  left  her  alone  to  summon  what  vision  she  would.  Alas  !  no  visions  were 
possible  to  her  now;  on  the  silver  of  the  sunlight,  as  on  the  blackness  of  the 
darkness,  she  saw  only  one  face. 

Shut  in  her  tower,  where  only  the  pigeons  saw  her,  flying  about  the  high 
casements  to  their  homes  in  the  roof,  she  held  communion  with  that  art  which 
-iow  was  in  her  only  another  form  of  love.  In  the  marbles  she  only  saw  his 
features  and  his  form:  as  the  soft  winds  touched  her  cheek,  she  thought  of  his 
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kisses;  when  the  stars  shone  on  her,  she  thought  only  of  his  eyes.     Love  is  an 
absolute  possession  of  all  the  senses  and  all  the  soul,  or  it  is  nothing. 

Therefore  there  are  few  who  know  love:  as  there  are  few  who  are  great, 
or  do  heroic  deeds,  or  know  or  attain  to  anything  which  demands  intensity 
of  character. 

"  Do  not  enter  there,"  she  said  to  me,  meaning  this  highest  place  under  the 
roof,  where  the  sun  shone  on  the  clay  and  the  stones.  "  If  I  can  content 
myself,  ever,  then  I  will  tell  you.  But  it  escapes  me."  And  she  would  sit  for 
hours  silent  and  looking  into  vacancy,  striving,  no  doubt,  to  recall  that  power 
which  had  passed  away  from  her, — that  mystical  power  of  artistic  creation 
which  is  no  more  to  be  commanded  than  it  can  be  explained. 

Sometimes  I  was  half  afraid  of  what  I  had  done,  for  she  grew  weaker  and 
more  feverish,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  would  not  stir  from  the  place  in  the  heavy 
torrid  weather,  when  the  very  dogs  in  the  streets  could  scarcely  drag  their  limbs 
from  sun  to  shadow;  and  sometimes  I  could  have  beaten  out  my  brains  against 
the  wall  because  I  had  had  that  accursed  dream  in  Borghese,  and  now  had  to 
watch  its  slow  fulfilment  and  could  do  nothing;  for  the  Roman  woman  had  said, 
justly,  "  Either  the  temple  of  Lubentina  or  death." 

There  was  no  middle  course  between  the  two.  And  who  could  wish  her 
less  faithful  even  to  the  faithless,  since  by  fidelity  alone  is  love  lifted  from  the 
beast  into  the  god  ? 

Some  months  passed  by,  and  she  remained  all  the  long  empty  days  shut 
there  with  the  dumb  clays  and  the  Carrara  marbles,  that  would  lie  there  blocks 
of  poor  pale  stone  till  she  could  bid  them  arise  and  speak. 

Sometimes  the  artist's  creation  is  spontaneous,  electric,  full  of  sudden  and 
eager  joys,  like  the  birth  of  love  itself;  sometimes  it  is  accomplished  only  with 
sore  travail,  and  many  pangs,  and  sleepless  nights,  like  the  birth  of  children. 
Whether  the  offspring  of  joy  or  of  pain  be  the  holiest  and  the  strongest, 
who  shall  say  ? — is  Our  Lady  of  San  Sisto  or  the  Delphic  Sibyl  worth  the 
most  ? 

All  this  time  I  never  saw  the  one  whose  pleasure  it  had  been  to  teach  her 
the  gladness  of  laborious  days,  and  all  the  secrets  of  the  arts  that  say  to  the 
wood  and  the  stone,  "  Tell  men  the  vision  I  have  had  of  heaven."  He  did  not 
summon  me  and  I  did  not  dare  to  seek  him. 

I  saw  the  old  mother,  who  grew  quite  blind,  and  who  struck  her  staff  at  the 
empty  air,  and  said  to  me,  "  So  would  I  strike  the  girl  were  she  here.  Was 
she  blind  like  me,  that  she  could  not  see  a  great  life  at  her  feet  ? " 

One  night  Giulio,  the  foreman,  said  to  me,  "  The  master  has  been  ill:  we 
were  very  afraid." 

It  seemed  that  the  fever  of  our  city,  which  had  never  touched  Maryx  once 
in  all  the  five-and-twenty  years  which  had  passed  since  he  had  first  stood 
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by  the  white  lions  in  the  portico  of  Villa  Medici,  had  taken  hold  on  him  in  this 
unhealthy  and  burning  summer. 

I  suppose  the  fever  comes  up  from  the  soil, — our  marvellous  soil,  that,  like 
the  water  of  our  springs  and  fountains,  never  changes,  take  it  away  or  shut  it 
up  as  you  may,  and  bears  such  lovely  luxuriance  of  leaf  and  blossoms;  because 
the  earth  here  has  all  been  so  scorched  through  and  through  with  blood,  and 
every  hand-breadth  of  its  space  is  as  it  were  an  ossuary,  and  the  lush  grass, 
and  the  violets  that  are  sweeter  here  than  ever  they  are  elsewhere,  and  all  the 
delicious  moist  hanging  mosses  and  herbs  and  ferns,  are,  after  all,  so  rich, 
because  born  from  the  bodies  of  virgins,  and  martyrs,  and  heroes,  and  all  the 
nameless  millions  that  lie  buried  here. 

Blood  must  have  soaked  through  the  soil  deeper  than  any  tree  can  plunge 
its  roots:  ten  thousand  animals  would  be  slaughtered  in  the  circus  in  a  day, 
not  to  speak  of  men.  However,  come  when  it  may,  the  fever,  that  even  Horace 
feared,  is  here  always,  and  terrible  in  our  Rome,  above  all,  when  the  first  great 
rains  come;  and  at  last,  after  letting  him  go  free  of  it  five-and-twenty  years, 
the  fever  had  struck  down  Maryx. 

But  he  had  never  lain  down  under  it  nor  seen  any  physician:  it  had  only 
wasted  and  worn  him,  as  the  slow  fire  at  the  roots  wastes  and  wears  the  trunk 
of  a  doomed  tree  that  the  charcoal-burners  have  marked:  that  was  all. 

I  had  not  dared  to  go  to  him;  but  one  night  when  I  sat  by  my  stall,  with 
Pales  sleeping,  and  the  lamp  swinging,  and  the  people  standing  or  lying  about 
to  get  a  breath  of  air,  though  no  air  was  there  under  the  sultry  skies,  Maryx 
touched  me  on  the  shoulder.  He  was  very  enfeebled,  and  leaned  upon  a  stick, 
and  his  face  was  pale  and  haggard,  and  the  look  of  age,  of  old  age,  had  deep- 
ened on  his  face,  whilst  yet  he  was  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood. 

I  rose  and  looked  in  his  face,  for  indeed  before  him  I  felt  always  so  much 
remorse  that  I  felt  as  a  criminal  in  his  presence, — I,  who  had  dared  to  meddle 
with  Fate  and  compel  it. 

"I  am  grieved "  I  began  to  him;  and  then  I  could  not  end  the  phrase, 

for  all  words  seemed  so  trite  and  useless  between  him  and  me,  and  like  an 
insult  to  him. 

"I  know,"  he  said,  gently.  "Yes,  I  have  been  ill;  it  does  not  matter.  For 
the  first  time  I  have  been  glad  that  my  mother  was  blind." 

"  I  did  not  dare  to  ask  to  see  you." 

"  No:  I  understand  he  has  been  in  Rome  ?  " 

"Yes;  months  since." 

"  I  knew.  Tell  her  I  broke  my  oath  for  her  sake.  I  shut  myself  in  my 
house.  If  I  had  seen  him " 

His  lips  closed  with  no  more  spoken,  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  words. 

I  told  him  what  had  passed  between  me  and  Hilarion  by  the  church  of 
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Agrippa.  He  heard  in  silence,  sitting  on  the  bench  from  which  I  had  risen. 
The  blood  rose  over  his  wasted  features,  pale  with  the  terrible  pallor  of  dark 
skins. 

When  I  had  ended,  he  smiled  a  little  drearily. 

"  That  is  the  love  that  women  choose, — God  help  them  !  " 

Then  he  was  silent,  and  as  the  lamp-light  fell  on  him,  I  thought  his  face 
looked  darker,  wearier,  older  than  it  had  done  a  few  moments  earlier.  For 
there  is  nothing  more  piteous  than  the  waste  of  a  great  nature  which  gives  all 
its  gold, — to  see  dross  preferred. 

"  He  was  kinder  to  the  dog  he  slew  !  "  he  said,  and  he  drew  his  breath 
heavily  and  with  labor  as  he  spoke. 

"  And  the  dog — he  regretted,"  I  answered,  for  my  heart  was  as  hard  as 
flint  against  Hilarion,  and  I  would  fain  have  heard  another  curse  him  as  I 
cursed  him. 

But  the  hatred  of  Maryx  was  too  deep  for  words;  and  beyond  even  his  hate 
was  his  infinite  yearning  of  pity  for  her  and  the  sickness  of  loathing  that  filled 
his  soul.  To  one  who  had  loved  her  with  a  lover's  love,  her  fate  was  horrible 
as  it  could  not  be  even  to  me,  an  old  man,  and  only  her  friend. 

He  sat  still  in  the  light  of  my  poor  dull  lamp,  and  the  people  went  by  and 
he  saw  nothing  of  them,  and  the  water  fell  down  from  the  wall  behind  him 
and  looked  like  gleaming  sabres  crossed. 

"I  would  not  promise,"  he  muttered,  very  low:  "but  I  will  hold  my  hand 
while  I  can.  She  told  me,  I  have  no  right  '  " 

That  had  been  the  bitterest  word  that  she  had  uttered  to  him:  he  had  no 
right,  none  upon  earth, — he  who  had  lost  all  peace,  all  ambition,  all  art,  all 
happiness,  through  her,  and  for  her  would  have  lost  the  world  and  his  own  soul. 

"  We  have  no  right,  you  and  I,"  he  said,  once  more,  and  then  he  rose  up 
with  that  dreary  dejection  of  movement  which  makes  the  limbs  drag  like 
leaden  weights  when  the  spirit  within  is  broken. 

"She  wants  for  nothing?"  he  asked,  abruptly. 

"Nothing  that  we" can  give." 

"  If  I  can  serve  her,  come  to  me.  If  not,  let  her  forget  that  I  live,  whilst 
I  do  live.  This  fever  kills  in  time,  they  say.  I  shall  not  complain  when  the 
time  comes.  Good-night." 

Then  his  hand,  which  was  dry  and  hot  with  the  malady  within  him,  pressed 
mine,  and  he  went  away  slowly,  walking  with  bent  head,  as  old  men  do. 

I  thought  of  the  day  when  he  had  come  past  my  board  with  vigorous,  elastic 
steps,  and  his  bold  brilliant  eyes,  bright  as  an  eagle's, — the  day  when  he  had 
taken  up  the  Wingless  Love. 

Alas  !  what  love  that  is  love  indeed  bears  wings  ?  Love  that  is  love  is 
fettered  where  it  is  born,  and  stirs  not,  even  under  any  rain  of  blows. 
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"  Maryx  is  ill,"  I  said  to  her  on  the  morrow. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  and  looked  pained. 

"  Will  you  not  see  him? — say  some  gentle  word  ?" 

"  I  cannot,  to  be  faithful." 

"  Faithful  to  the  faithless  !     That  is  asked  of  none." 

Her  face  gathered  upon  it  that  look  of  resolution  and  of  force  which  made 
its  delicate  lines  severe  as  the  features  of  the  Athene  to  whom  her  youth  had 
been  dedicated.  The  flush  of  a  deep  emotion,  that  in  another  would  have 
been  shame,  but  in  her  was  rather  anger  than  shame,  burned  on  her  face. 

"To  be  faithful  is  no  virtue;  but  only  women  that  are  vile  can  be  faithless. 
It  is  nothing  what  one  is  asked:  it  is  what  one  is,  what  one  wills,  that  matters." 

I  remember  how  in  the  early  days  she  had  scorned  Ariadne,  saying  that 
Ariadne  should  have  died  ere  Dionysos  scaled  the  rock. 

Fidelity  in  her  was  purification, — nay,  was  innocence  that  needed  no  purifi- 
cation; and  not  alone  innocence,  but  supreme  duty  and  joy  that  defied  all 
cruelty  of  man  to  bruise  it  much,  or  utterly  to  destroy  it. 

She  knew  not  enough  of  human  nature  and  human  ways  and  the  evil  thereof 
to  understand  all  that  faithless  women  were;  but  the  instinct  in  her  recoiled 
from  them  not  less  with  scorn  than  horror.  Faith  to  Hilarion  was  in  her 
nature  what  faith  in  heaven  was  to  the  martyrs  whose  bones  lie  here  in  the 
eternal  night  of  subterranean  Rome.  It  was  a  religion,  an  instinct,  and  a  para- 
dise,— a  paradise  whence  not  even  the  silence  and  the  abandonment  of  the  god 
by  whom  she  was  forsaken  could  drive  her  out  wholly  into  darkness. 

For  in  a  great  love  there  is  a  self-sustaining  strength  by  which  it  lives, 
deprived  of  everything,  as  there  are  plants  that  live  upon  our  barren  ruins 
burned  by  the  sun,  and  parched  and  shelterless,  yet  ever  lifting  green  leaves 
to  the  light. 
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THE  months  went  on,  and  seemed  to  me  to  creep  as  blind  worms  creep,  and 
to  do  no  more  good  than  they  to  any  living  soul. 

All  these  months  she  had  shut  herself  in  the  studio  of  her  tower,  not  stirring 
out,  and  only  breathing  the  fresher  air  of  night  from  one  of  her  barred  case- 
ments, when  the  sun  was  setting,  or  the  stars  had  come  out  from  the  dark  blue 
of  Roman  skies.  For  me,  I  stitched  at  my  stall,  and  Pales,  growing  older,  slept 
more,  and  grew  more  sharp  of  tooth  and  temper;  and  there  were  many  changes 
among  my  neighbors,  right  and  left,  and  many  marriage-groups  went  by,  and 
many  biers;  but  nothing  touched  me  much,  and  all  I  cared  to  think  of  was 
of  her,  my  Ariadne. 
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One  day — it  might  perhaps  be  six  or  seven  months  after  the  day  that  I  had 
led  her  through  the  Chiaramonti  gallery  to  Hermes — when  I  had  gone  to  ask 
of  her,  as  never  a  day  passed  but  I  did  do,  nor  Ersilia  either  scarcely,  she 
opened  the  door  of  her  lofty  studio  and  came  down  a  few  of  the  stone  stairs  to 
my  side. 

"  Come,"  she  said  to  me;  and  then  I  knew  that  she  had  found  her  strength 
and  compassed  some  great  labor. 

The  studio  was  a  wide  and  lofty  place,  with  walls  and  floor  of  stone,  and 
narrow  windows  that  opened  in  their  centre  on  a  hinge,  and  the  plants  that 
grew  upon  the  roof  hung  down  before  their  bars,  and  the  pigeons  flew  in  and 
out  in  the  daytime. 

"  Look,"  she  said,  and  led  me  in,  and  let  me  stand  before  the  statue  she  had 
made,  and  which  she  had  herself  cut  out  from  the  block,  and  shaped  in  every 
line,  till  it  stood  there,  a  white  and  wondrous  thing,  erect  in  the  sunlight  shining 
from  the  skies,  and  seemed  to  live,  nay,  to  leap  forth  to  life  as  the  Apollo  does 
in  Belvedere. 

It  was  the  same  statue  that  she  had  made  in  the  clay  at  Venice;  that  is,  it 
was  Hilarion:  the  man  made  god  by  the  deifying  power  of  the  passion  which 
thus  beheld  him.  Every  curve  of  the  slender  and  symmetrical  limbs  was  his, 
every  line  of  the  harmonious  and  Greek-like  features  his  also;  but  it  was  no 
longer  a  mortal,  it  was  a  divinity;  and  about  his  feet  played  an  ape  and  an  asp, 
and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  dead  bird. 

That  was  all. 

There  was  no  other  allegory.  She  knew  that  marble  must  speak  in  the 
simplest  words,  as  poets  spake  of  old,  or  not  at  all. 

Marble  must  be  forever  the  Homer  of  the  arts:  ceasing  to  be  that,  as  it  does 
cease  if  it  be  wreathed  with  ornament  or  tortured  into  metaphor,  it  ceases  also 
to  be  art.  Marble  must  speak  to  the  people  as  it  did  of  old  over  the  blue 
^Egean  sea  and  under  the  woods  of  Pelion,  or  be  dumb,  a  mere  tricked-out  doll 
of  fancy  and  of  fashion. 

She  knew  this,  she  who  had  been  trained  by  Maryx;  and  even  had  she  for- 
gotten his  teachings,  her  own  genius,  cast  on  broad  and  noble  lines,  would  have 
obeyed  the  axiom  by  instinct. 

I  stood  silent  and  amazed  before  the  statue:  amazed  because  the  spirit- 
ualized and  perfect  beauty  given  in  it  to  Hilarion  seemed  to  me  the  most 
amazing  pardon  that  a  woman's  forgiveness  ever  on  this  earth  bestowed;  silent, 
because  I,  who  had  dwelt  among  sculptors  all  my  years,  could  never  have  con- 
ceived it  possible  for  her  to  give  to  any  shape  of  stone  such  vitality,  such 
proportion,  such  anatomical  perfection,  such  personal  sublimity,  as  were  all 
here. 

It  was  a  great  work;  it  would  have  been  great  in  Athens,  and  was  how 
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much  greater  in  this  modern  age  !     And   she  was  only   a  woman,  and   so 
young. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  !  oh,  my  dear  !  "  I  moaned  to  her,  standing  before  it. 
"  Athene  is  with  you  still.  You  have  the  clew  and  the  sword.  Oh,  my  clear, 
with  such  gifts  praise  heaven  !  What  does  the  pain  or  the  loss  of  life  matter  ? 
You  are  great !  " 

She  looked  at  me  from  under  her  lovely  low  brows  and  her  half-falling 
hair,  as  the  Ariadne  of  the  Capitol  looks  at  you;  only  with  a  look  more  intense, 
— a  look  of  deep  pity,  deeper  scorn. 

"  Is  that  all  that  you  know?  Great  !  What  use  is  that?  I  could  not  kill 
the  ape  and  the  asp.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have  left  me  if  I  had  been  foolish 
and  like  other  women." 

I,  like  an  idiot,  cried  out, — 

"  You  blaspheme,  and  against  yourself  !  The  gods'  gifts  are  greater  than 
his.  You  have  the  clew  and  the  sword.  How  can  you  care  ?  Let  him  perish, 
the  ingrate  and  fool  !  " 

The  look  in  her  eyes  grew  darker  and  deeper  with  sadness  and  scorn.  She 
turned  from  me  with  almost  aversion. 

"  I  have  only  created  it  that  he  may  see  it,  and  that  others  may  still  see  his 
face  when  I  shall  have  been  dead  a  thousand  years;  for  it  will  be  of  him  they 
will  think,  not  of  me." 

Then  she  was  silent,  and  I  could  have  spoken  mad  words  against  him,  but  I 
dared  not;  and  I  thought  of  the  Daphne  of  Borghese  with  the  laurel  growing 
out  of  her  breast,  the  laurel  that  always  is  bitter,  and  that  hurts  when  it  springs 
from  the  heart  of  a  woman. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  I  said  humbly  to  her,  "  be  grateful;  you  have  the  gifts  that 
a  million  of  mortals  live  and  die  without  ever  even  comprehending.  Be  not 
thankless;  genius  is  consolation." 

"  For  all  but  one  thing,"  she  said,  very  low;  and  her  eyelids  were  wet. 

And  indeed  after  all  there  is  nothing  more  cruel  than  the  impotence  of 
genius  to  hold  and  keep  those  commonest  joys  and  mere  natural  affections 
which  dullards  and  worse  than  dullards  rejoice  in  at  their  pleasure — the  common 
human  things,  whose  loss  makes  the  great  possessions  of  its  imperial  powers 
all  valueless  and  vain  as  harps  unstrung  or  as  lutes  that  are  broken. 

"  It  is  very  beautiful,  and  it  is  very  great,"  I  said  to  her,  and  said  but  barren 
truth. 

"  It  is  himself,"  she  answered. 

"  What  will  you  call  it  ? " 

"  Only — a  poet." 

"  You  will  let  it  go  out  to  the  world,  surely  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  he  may  see  it." 
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"  You  think  he  will  come  to  you  ?  " 
She  shrank  a  little,  as  if  one  had  stung  her. 

"No:  he  will  not  come  back;  no.     But  perhaps  he  will  remember  a  little, 
and  drive  the  asps  and  the  apes  away.     If  I  could  pray  as  the  women  pray  in 
the  churches,  that  is  all  I  would  ask;  nothing  else, — nothing  else." 
"  My  God  !     How  can  you  forgive  like  that  ?  " 
"  To  love  at  all,  is  that  not  always  to  forgive  ?  " 

Then  a  heavy  sigh  parted  her  beautiful  lips  that  were  now  so  pale  yet  still 
so  proud,  and  she  went  away  from  my  presence  and  left  me  alone  with  the 
marble.  Had  it  not  been  her  creation  I  think  I  should  have  struck  the  statue, 
and  cursed  it  and  cast  it  down  headlong,  as  of  old  they  cast  the  false  gods. 

That  day  I  went  and  sought  Maryx.  The  fever  had  passed  from  him  with 
the  heats  of  summer  and  the  perilous  rains  of  the  autumn,  and  its  agues  and 
its  fires  had  ceased  to  chill  and  burn  him  turn  by  turn.  But  he  was  weakened 
and  aged,  and  never,  so  Giulio  told  me,  touched  the  plane  or  the  chisel:  his 
workmen  he  paid  as  of  yore,  but  the  workrooms  were  locked. 
I  asked  to  see  him,  and  I  told  him. 

"  You  bade  me  say  how  you  could  serve  her,"  I  said  to  him.  "  You  can 
serve  her  now.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  poor,  and  obscure;  I  can  do  nothing. 
Will  you  let  the  great  world  see  her  work  ?  Of  no  other  man  could  I  ask  such 

a  thing  after — after But  you  are  not  like  others." 

His  heart  heaved  and  the  nerves  of  his  cheek  quivered,  but  he  pressed  my 
hand. 

"  I  thank  you  that  you  know  me  well  enough.  What  I  can  do  I  will.  She 
was  my  pupil.  I  owe  her  such  simple  service  as  that." 

"  The  work  is  great,"  I  said  to  him.  "  I  thought  it  might  bring  her  fame, 
and  fame  consoles." 

Maryx  smiled,  a  weary  smile. 

"  Does  it  ?     Those  who  have  it  not,  think  so;  yes,  I  dare  say." 
"  But  if  it  do  not  console  it  may  do  something  at  the  least, — light  some 
other  passion,  ambition,  pride,  desire  of  achievement,  all  an  artist  feels.     If  she 
can  gather  the  laurel,  let  her.     At  the  least,  it  will  be  better  than  love." 

"She  shall  gather  it,"  said  he,  who  had  been  her  master;  and  he  came  out 
with  me  into  the  night.  It  was  a  cold  clear  night,  and  the  stars  shone  on  the 
river 

"  I  have  gathered  it,"  he  added.     "  Well,  I  would  change  places  with  any 
beggar  that  crawls  home  to-night." 
I  could  not  answer  him. 

We  walked  through  the  city  in  silence.  He  had  lost  his  strength  and  his 
elasticity  of  movement,  but  he  bore  himself  erect,  and  something  of  the  vigor 
of  energy  had  returned  to  him, — since  he  could  serve  her 
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Her  tower  was  far  from  the  Golden  Hill;  he  had  never  entered  it;  but  I 
had  the  keys  of  her  working-room,  and  I  knew  that  at  this  hour  she  slept,  or  at 
least  lay  on  her  bed,  shut  in  her  chamber  if  sleepless.  On  the  threshold  of  the 
studio  I  paused,  frightened,  for  it  seemed  to  me  cruel  to  bring  him  there,  and 
yet  he  was  obliged  to  see  the  statue  if  he  meant  to  help  her  to  fame. 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  not  see  it,"  I  muttered.  "  After  all,  it  is  nothing, 
though  beautiful;  nothing  except — Hilarion." 

His  face  did  not  change,  as  I  watched  it  with  fear  in  the  dull  yellow  lamp- 
light. 

"It  could  be  nothing  else,  being  her  work.     Open." 

My  hands  shook  at  the  lock;  I  felt  afraid.  If  I  had  longed  to  take  a  mallet 
and  beat  its  beauty  down  into  atoms  and  dust,  what  might  not  he  do,  who  had 
struck  the  Nausicaa  as  men  strike  a  faithless  wife  ? 

He  took  the  key  from  me,  and  thrust  it  into  the  lock. 

"  What  do  you  fear  ? "  he  said.  "  Shall  I  harm  the  stone  when  I  have  let 
the  man  live  ?  " 

Then  he  opened  the  door  and  entered.  I  had  left  a  lamp  burning  there, — 
a  lamp  that  swung  on  a  chain  hung  from  above,  and  was  immediately  above 
the  head  of  the  statue.  The  stream  of  soft  golden  light  from  the  burning  olive 
oil  fell  full  on  the  serene  beauty  of  the  figure,  holding  the  dead  nightingale  in 
its  hand,  with  doubt  upon  its  features  that  was  not  regret. 

A  strong  shudder  shook  Maryx. 

I  drew  the  door  to,  and  waited  without.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  waited 
hours,  but  no  doubt  they  were  only  minutes.  When  the  door  unclosed,  and 
he  came  forth  from  the  chamber,  he  was  calm,  and  his  face  was  only 
stern. 

"It  is  a  great  work;  it  would  be  great  for  a  great  man.  It  will  give  her 
fame.  It  shall  give  it  to  her.  You  look  strangely.  What  do  you  fear  ?  Am 
I  so  base  as  not  to  serve  the  genius  I  fostered?  My  genius  is  dead:  hers 
lives.  That  I  can  serve  at  least." 

"  You  can  rearch  such  nobility  as  that !  " 

"  I  see  nothing  noble.  I  am  not  quite  base,  that  is  all.  Tell  her — nay,  I 
forgot;  she  must  not  know  that  it  is  I  who  do  anything, — else  you  should  tell 
her  that  her  master  thanks  her." 

And  with  that  brave  and  tender  word  he  left  me  and  went  out  into  the 
darkness. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  his  forgiveness  was  greater  even  than  hers;  since 
even  greater  than  hers  was  his  loss. 

Now,  when  the  spring-time  of  that  year  came,  the  world  of  the  arts  spoke 
only  of  one  great  piece  of  sculpture,  shown  in  the  public  halls  where  Paris 
holds  its  rivalry  of  muses. 
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Before  this  statue  of  the  poet  all  the  great  world  paused  in  awe  and 
ecstasy. 

"  Is  it  the  work  of  Maryx  ?"  asked  one  half  the  world,  and  the  other  half 
answered, — 

"  No  \     It  is  greater  than  any  work  of  Maryx." 

And  before  the  new  youthful  strength  thus  arisen  they  slighted  and  spoke 
ill  of  the  great  strength  that  had  been  as  a  giant's  in  the  past. 

So  had  he  his  reward. 
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WHEN  he  had  gone  away  t'hat  evening  and  I  had  returned  to  the  studio  to 
put  out  the  lights  and  see  that  all  was  safe,  it  being  past  midnight,  I  found  her 
there,  beside  the  work  of  her  hands.  A  long,  loose,  white  robe  clung  close  to 
her,  and  fell  about  her  feet;  she  looked  taller,  whiter,  lovelier,  perhaps,  than 
ever,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  in  her  beauty  something  unearthly: 
one  could  have  imagined  her  to  be  that  Sospitra  of  her  lover's  poem,  who  was 
lifted  above  all  earthly  woes  save  the  two  supreme  sorrows, — Love  and  Death. 

She  sat  down  on  the  wooden  bench  that  stood  near  the  statue,  and  motioned 
me  to  stay. 

"  You  brought  Maryx  here  ?  "  she  asked  me. 

"  Yes:    I  thought  you  were  asleep." 

"  I  seldom  sleep.  In  my  chamber  I  could  hear  your  voices,  but  not  what 
you  said.  Does  it  seem  good  to  him — what  I  have  done  ? " 

"  It  seems  great." 

Then  I  told  her  all  that  he  said  to  me;  and  the  noble  soul  of  him  seemed 
to  me  to  shine  through  the  words  like  the  light  through  a  lamp  of  alabaster; 
and  I  saw  that  they  touched  her  deeply.  Her  sad  eyes  gathered  moisture  in 
them,  and  her  grand  mouth,  always  so  resolutely  closed  as  though  afraid 
that  any  reproach  of  her  lost  lover  should  escape  them,  trembled  and 
grew  soft. 

"  He  is  too  good  to  me,"  she  said,  at  length.  "  Oh,  why  was  I  born  only  to 
bring  so  much  misery  to  others  !  " 

"  Nay,  there  is  some  misery  dearer  to  us  than  joy,"  said  I.  "  Maryx  loves 
you." 

A  shudder  ran  through  her,  and  she  stopped  me. 

"  Never  speak  of  love  to  me.  A  woman  faithful  will  not  even  think  that 
any  can  feel  love  for  her, — save  one:  it  is  almost  infidelity." 

"Nay,  I  spoke  not  of  love  so:    would  I  insult  you  ?     I  mean  simply  and 
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truly  that  his  love  for  you  is  great  enough  to  vanquish  any  remembrance  of 
himself, — great  enough,  too,  to  make  him  hold  his  hand  because  you  bid  him: 
greater  there  cannot  be." 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  silence  me. 

"  He  received  me  into  his  house  when  I  had  no  friend  and  no  hope  in  the 
world,  and  he  was  so  good  to  me.  If  he  would  but  forget  me  !  I  have  been 
thankless.  He  taught  me  the  strength  and  the  secrets  of  the  arts,  and  I  have 
given  him  in  return  only  pain  and  ingratitude." 

"  Dear,  it  is  on  pain  that  love  lives  longest." 

Alas  !  that  she  knew.  She  was  silent  some  moments,  whilst  above  her  rose 
the  beauty  of  her  own  creation. 

Since  she  had  returned  to  the  pursuit  and  the  occupation  of  art,  the  youth 
in  her  had  revived;  the  numbness  and  deadness  which  had  seemed  like  a  half- 
paralyzed  intelligence  had  passed  off  her;  she  had  gathered  up  the  clew  and 
lifted  up  the  sword,  and,  though  it  was  love  that  nerved  her  and  not  art,  the 
effort  had  brought  back  inspiration,  and  inspiration  to  the  artist  is  the  very 
breath  of  life:  without  it  his  body  may  live,  but  his  soul  does  not. 

She  looked  at  her  statue  with  wistful  eyes. 

"  You  will  send  it  to  Paris." 

"  In  Paris.     Before  showing  it  here  ?  " 

"Yes:  he  does  not  come  here;  he  would  not  see  it." 

A  deep  flush  came  on  the  paleness  of  her  face,  as  it  always  did  at  the  very 
mention  of  Hilarion. 

"  He  will  know  that  I  have  made  it, — he  will  believe  in  it,"  she  said,  a  little 
later, — "  because  he  saw  me  make  the  Love  in  Venice." 

"  Where  did  that  Love  go  ?  " 

"  It  was  sent  from  Venice  in  a  ship;  and  the  ship  foundered  and  went  down 
in  a  storm." 

"  And  the  statue  was  lost  ? " 

"  Yes." 

She  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hands,  so  that  I  could  not  see  her  face.  She 
had  never  before  spoken  to  me  of  that  time.  I  stood  silent,  thinking  how  ter- 
rible an  augury  had  been  that  foundered  Love,  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
sea,  companioned  only  with  the  dead. 

Almost  I  longed  to  tell  her  of  all  that  he  had  said  by  the  temple  of  Agrippa, 
but  I  dared  not.  She  believed  that  he  had  loved  her  once:  I  had  not  courage 
to  say  to  her,  Even  his  first  caresses  were  a  lie  ! 

To  her  Hilarion  remained  a  creature  who  could  do  no  wrong:  I  had  not 
heart  to  say  to  her,  There  was  no  sort  of  truth  in  him  ever,  not  even  when  he 
swore  to  you  eternal  faith. 

"  And  if  he  do  read  the  message  of  your  marble,"  I  asked  her,  abruptly, 
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"  if  he  do  read  it,  if  he  be  touched  by  it, — if  he  come  back  to  you,  what  then  ? 
Will  you  let  him  come — now  ?  " 

Her  face  was  leaning  on  her  hands,  but  I  could  see  the  blush  that  covered 
her  throat  and  rose  to  her  temples. 

"  It  would  be  different  now,"  she  muttered.  "  Then  I  did  not  know;  no,  I 
did  not  know.  I  obeyed  him.  I  had  no  idea  that  I  became  worthless  in  his 
sight.  When  you  spoke  to  me  so  bitterly  in  Venice,  you  pained  me  but  I  did 
not  understand:  I  never  did  until  those  friends  of  his  in  Paris  (he  called  them 
friends)  wrote  to  me  and  sent  me  their  jewels  when  he  was  away.  It  is  not 
that  I  care  what  the  whole  world  thinks  me,  but  to  be  lowered  in  his  sight,  to 
seem  to  him  only  a  frail  foolish  thing  like  the  rest — 

A  great  heavy  sob  heaved  her  heart;  she  lifted  her  face  to  mine:  it  was 
burning  now,  with  an  indignant  pain  in  her  uplifted  eyes. 

"  Look  !  what  does  it  mean  ? — who  is  to  tell  the  ways  of  the  world  ?  That 
vile  woman  whom  he  lived  with  here  in  Rome,  she  is  faithless  and  cruel  and 
false,  and  betrayed  him  as  well  as  her  husband,  and  yet  he  goes  back  to  her 
and  the  world  sees  no  shame  in  her,  though  she  wears  his  jewels  about  her 
neck  and  dishonors  her  children.  And  I,  who,  sleeping  and  waking,  never 
think  but  of  him,  who  have  never  a  thought  he  might  not  know,  who  am  his 
alone,  his  always,  in  life  and  in  eternity,  if  eternity  there  be,  I  am  shameful 
you  say,  and  he  has  ceased  to  love  me  because  I  loved  him  too  well.  Who 
can  understand  ?  I  cannot." 

I  knew  not  what  to  say  to  her:  the  laws  and  the  ways  of  the  world  are  sadly 
full  of  injustice,  and  cast  in  stiff  lines  that  fit  in  but  ill  with  the  changeful  and 
wayward  needs  of  human  life.  I  knew  not  what  to  say. 

She  lapsed  into  silence.  It  was  natural  to  her  to  endure:  it  was  very  seldom 
that  any  reproach  escaped  her  either  of  fate  or  of  him.  Her  brain  perplexed 
itself  wearily  over  the  problem  of  where  her  fault  had  lain  by  which  she  had 
lost  him:  she  was  too  loyal  to  see  that  the  fault  was  in  himself. 

"  Shall  it  go,  then,  to  Paris  ? "  I  said,  to  lead  her  thoughts  back  to  her 
labors. 

She  gave  a  sign  of  assent. 

"  May  it  be  sold  ?  " 

"  Ah,  no  ! — never  !  " 

"  It  is  to  come  back  to  you,  then  ?" 

"  Unless  he  wish  for  it." 

"Would  you  give  it  to  him  ?" 

"  I  have  given  him  my  life  !  " 

"  Shall  I  put  your  name  on  it,  or  will  your  carve  it  there  ? " 

"  No.     Let  it  go  as  the  work  of  a  pupil  of  Maryx.     That  is  true." 

"  Maryx  thinks  it  will  give  you  a  fame  not  second  to  his  own." 
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"  Fame  ?     I  do  not  care  for  fame." 

She  looked  up  at  the  marble  once  more. 

"  Once  I  used  to  think  I  should  like  all  the  ages  that  are  to  come  to  echo 
my  name;  but  that  is  nothing  to  me  now.  If  only  it  may  speak  to  him, — that 
is  all  I  want.  Perhaps  you  do  not  believe,  because  he  has  left  me;  but  indeed 
when  I  was  with  him  he  heard  only  the  nightingales,  and  the  apes  and  the  asps 
never  came  near.  Do  you  remember  when  we  walked  by  Nero's  fields  that 
night  of  Carnival,  you  said  he  was  like  Phineus  ?  But  the  evil  spirits  never  had 
any  power  on  him  when  I  was  there:  he  told  me  so,  so  often.  If  only  by  that 
marble  I  can  speak  to  him  ! — if  one  could  only  put  one's  soul  and  one's  life 
into  the  thing  one  creates,  and  die  in  one's  body,  so  as  to  be  alive  in  art  alone, 
and  close  to  what  one  loves  ! — there  are  legends " 

She  wound  her  arms  close  about  the  white  limbs  of  her  statue,  and  laid  her 
lips  to  them  as  she  had  done  to  the  Hermes,  and  leaned  on  the  cold  sculpture 
her  beating  breaking  heart. 

"Take  my  life  away  with  you,"  she  cried  to  it;  "  take  it  to  him  ! — take  it 
to  him  !  " 

Then  she  broke  down  and  wept,  and  sobbed  bitterly,  as  women  do. 
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THE  statue  went  to  Paris,  and  the  word  and  the  weight  of  Maryx  went  with 
it,  as  I  had  said,  and  did  for  it  what  influence  can  do  in  a  day,  and  genius 
unaided  may  beg  for  in  vain  through  a  score  of  years. 

It  was  accepted  by  the  judges  of  the  Salon,  and  placed  between  a  group  of 
Clesinger's  and  a  figure  by  Paul  Dubois.  Maryx  had  had  carved  upon  it  the 
letters  of  her  name,  Gioja:  no  more.  It  was  made  known  to  those  whom  it 
concerned  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  very  young,  and  his  pupil  in  Rome. 

The  statue  had  been  unveiled  but  a  few  days  when  the  city  spoke  of  it,  and 
spoke  of  little  else,  wherever  art  was  comprehended  and  talked  of:  it  took  a 
tired  public  by  surprise,  and  its  triumph  was  instantaneous  and  widespread. 

There  was  something  in  it  that  was  unlike  all  the  world  had  ever  seen:  the 
very  mystery  that  to  many  enveloped  its  meaning  only  added  to  its  charm  for 
the  curiosity  of  mankind.  Within  a  few  weeks  her  name  was  a  household 
word  in  the  world  of  art, — that  short  and  happy-sounding  name  that  was  in 
such  sad  unlikeness  to  her  destiny.  She  had  been  the  original  of  the  Nausicaa, 
some  sculptor  told  them  so;  and  then  they  flocked  to  where  the  Nausicaa  could 
be  seen,  and  talked  the  more  of  her,  and  some  few  began  to  say,  "  That  is  the 
same  face  as  the  Roman  girl  who  was  with  Hilarion." 

7—24 
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For  though  the  world  has  a  shallow  memory  for  excellence,  it  is  always 
tenacious  of  remembrances  that  are  hurtful,  and  of  recollections  that  can 
tarnish  renown. 

One  day  Hilarion  arrived  in  Paris,  having  been  absent  for  a  month  or  so. 
He  loved  all  the  arts,  nor  ever  missed  the  fresh  fruits  of  them:  he  went  early 
to  the  Salon  one  bright  morning  with  some  associates,  who  were  famous  men 
in  their  own  way,  and  artists.  One  of  them,  midway  in  the  central  chamber, 
touched  him  and  pointed  to  the  Roman  marble. 

"Look!  That  is  the  marvel  of  all  Paris.  A  perfect  creation;  and  they 
say  the  sculptor  is  only  a  woman." 

Hilarion  listlessly  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  figure:  then  his  face  lost  all  color, 
and  he  approached  it  quickly. 

"  Now  I  see  you  beside  it,  it  is  like  you,"  said  one  of  his  friends.  "  Perhaps 
you  have  known  her  in  Rome  ?  She  is  a  Roman,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Maryx, 
they  say." 

Hilarion  was  silent.  He  was  very  pale.  He  understood  the  parable  in  the 
stone. 

His  friends  spoke  learnedly  around  him,  praising  the  work  with  the  discrim- 
inative homage  of  great  critics.  On  the  base  of  the  statue  her  name  was  cut, 
after  the  habit  of  sculptors:  he  read  it,  and  it  hurt  him  curiously. 

He  stood  before  the  figure,  that  was  but  himself  made  god,  and  heeded 
nothing  of  the  jests  of  his  friends.  As  the  sun  shone  all  about  the  fair  pale 
Carrara  marble,  and  illumined  the  name  cut  on  the  stone,  he  felt  a  pang  that 
had  never  before  touched  his  cold,  voluptuous  self-control  and  fortunate  life. 

"Who  else  could  love  me  like  that?"  he  thought  to  himself;  and  thought 
also,  "  What  beasts  we  are,  that  it  is  not  love  that  touches  us  but  the  pursuit 
of  it  that  we  desire  !  " 

He  understood  that  to  him  alone  was  consecrated  her  creation.  She  had 
striven  to  excel  only  that  by  excelling  she  might  reach  some  place  in  his 
remembrance.  The  bird  was  dead:  he  repented  that  he  had  killed  it. 

A  little  later,  a  woman  who  could  say  to  him  what  men  could  not  venture 
to  say,  spoke  to  him  of  it. 

"  This  poet  is  you,"  she  said.  "Who  loves  you  like  that  ?  Was  the  poor 
bird  that  lies  dead  a  mere  woman,  like  Aedon  and  Philomel  ?" 

He  answered,  "Yes,  but  a  woman  without  sin;  the  sin  was  mine." 

And  his  conscience  stirred  in  him,  and  his  heart  went  out  to  her,  and  he 
remembered  her  as  he  had  seen  her  when  he  had  kissed  her  first,  and  trembling 
she  had  cried  to  him,  "  It  will  be  all  my  life  !  " 

It  was  all  her  life:  it  had  been  only  a  summer  or  two  of  his. 

The  statue  he  would  have  bought  if  any  extravagance — if  half  his  fortune — 
could  have  purchased  it;  but  it  was  in  no  way  to  be  had, 
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In  early  morning,  long  before  the  men  and  women  of  his  own  world  were 
astir,  he  rose  often  and  went  into  the  lonely  place  where  the  figure  stood,  and 
looked  at  it. 

"  No  one  else  could  love  me  like  that,"  he  thought  over  and  over  again  to 
himself. 

She  had  accepted  her  fate  at  his  hands  without  reproach  and  without  appeal ; 
but  this  message  sent  to  him  in  the  marble,  this  parable  in  stone,  moved  him 
as  no  words  and  as  no  woe  would  have  done.  The  faint  hope  with  which  she 
had  sent  it  forth  was  fulfiled.  He  remembered;  almost  he  repented. 

He  read  the  parable  of  the  marble,  but  he  stayed  on  with  the  apes  and  the 
asps,  and  the  one  mocked  and  beguiled  him,  and  the  others  bit  his  tired  senses 
into  a  poisonous  irritation  which  he  fancied  was  passion.  But  still  when  he  was 
in  solitude  he  remembered,  he  regretted,  almost  he  repented. 

Meanwhile,  about  him  the  great  world  talked  of  her  wherever  the  arts  were 
understood  by  men,  and  saluted  her  as  a  great  artist.  The  laurel  was  set 
like  a  sharp  spear  in  her  breast,  and  was  watered  with  her  heart's  blood,  as 
with  Daphne's. 

Hearing  that,  he  strove  to  silence  his  conscience,  saying  to  himself,  "  Her 
genius  is  with  her:  it  will  console  her  in  time.  I  have  not  harmed  her, — 
so  much." 

One  night,  on  an  impulse,  he  wrote  to  her,  and  sent  it  through  me.  They 
were  but  seven  words: 

"  I  am  unworthy,  but  I  thank  you." 

I  gave  them  to  her.  She  wept  over  them  and  blessed  them  as  other  women 
weep  over  and  bless  the  face  of  their  first-born.  She  was  thankful  as  other 
women  are  before  some  great  gift  of  homage  and  of  honor  rendered  to  them 
in  the  sight  of  nations. 

To  me  the  words  seemed  but  poor  and  cold. 

I  could  not  tell  then  how  he  felt  when  he  wrote  them.  I  heard  from  him 
long  afterwards,  when  all  was  of  no  use. 

They  did  contain,  indeed,  perhaps  the  truest  utterance  that  he  had  ever 
made.  He  felt  his  own  unworthiness,  he  who  had  been  wrapped  all  his  days 
in  the  toga  of  a  superb  and  indifferent  and  contemptuous  vanity,  and  the  sense 
of  it  wounded  and  galled  him;  yet  he  thanked  her  because  he  had  a  heart  in 
his  breast,  and  because,  as  he  said,  men  are  not  vile,  they  are  only  children, — 
children  spoiled  often  by  the  world's  indulgence  or  by  the  world's  injustice. 

He  would  go,  I  say,  in  the  early  morning,  when  none  of  his  own  world  were 
about,  and  stand  before  the  statue,  and  think  of  her,  till  a  great  shame  entered 
into  him,  and  a  great  regret. 

An  angel  comes  once  in  their  lives  to  most  men:  seldom  do  they  know  their 
visitant;  often  do  they  thrust  the  door  against  it.  Anyway,  it  never  comes 
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but  once.  He  recognized  the  angel  now;  nay,  he  had  known  it  when  first  he 
had  opened  his  arms  to  it;  but  it  had  brought  too  pure  a  breath  of  heaven  with 
it:  he  had  put  it  away  and  gone  back  to  the  apes  and  the  asps;  and  the  marble 
looked  at  him,  and  its  parable  smote  him  into  remembrance  and  regret. 

But  he  did  not  return;  for  he  had  not  loved  her. 

Besides,  he  did  not  dare  to  take  to  this  creature  who  still  loved  him,  and 
who  dwelt  under  the  shield  of  Athene,  merely  more  shame  again.  He  did  not 
dare  to  look  in  those  clear  eyes  which  saw  the  faces  of  the  immortals,  and  say, 
"  I  never  loved  you;  I  only  ruined  your  life  out  of  a  vain  caprice." 

She,  wearing  out  her  years  in  silence  and  solitude  for  his  sake  in  that  lone- 
liness which  is  more  bitter  and  sorrowful  than  any  widowhood,  would  not  have 
touched  him;  but  she,  with  the  clew  and  the  sword  in  her  hands  and  the  laurel 
in  her  breast,  regained  a  place  in  his  remembrance,  and  haunted  htm. 

The  dead  he  would  have  forgotten;  but  this  living  woman,  of  whom  the 
world  spoke,  whom  it  crowned,  who  had  the  supreme  powers  of  art,  and  threw 
them  down  at  his  feet  and  dedicated  them  to  him  alone,  this  living  woman  he 
could  not  forget,  and  he  said  again  and  again  to  himself,  "Who  else  could  love 
me  like  that?" 

There  are  men  whom  the  entire  consciousness  of  the  perfect  possession  of  a 
woman's  life  makes  indifferent:  there  is  no  need  to  guard  what  will  not  stray. 
Such  men  need  the  spur  of  uncertainty,  the  stimulant  of  rivalry;  this  is  why 
innocent  women  fail  and  vile  women  succeed.  Hilarion  was  one  of  these  men: 
the  absolute  consecration  of  her,  body  and  soul,  to  himself  did  not  cement  but 
only  loosened  the  bonds  that  bound  him. 

"  She  will  always  be  there,"  he  had  said  to  himself.  So  he  had  left  her,  and 
had  strayed  to  those  of  whom  he  was  not  so  sure. 

The  faint  unformed  jealousy  which  now  rose  in  him  of  Maryx  drew  his 
thoughts  back  to  her  as  no  sense  of  her  living  and  dying  for  his  sake  could  ever 
have  done.  He  could  not  tell  that  Maryx  never  even  saw  her  face.  He  could 
not  know  that  she  had  refused  to  see  her  master,  and  that  Maryx  of  his  own 
will  shrank  from  any  approach  to  her. 

He  heard  that  Maryx  had  placed  her  talent  before  the  world,  and  heard  all 
men  speak  the  name  of  her  teacher  in  company  with  hers.  A  vague  irritation, 
which  was  not  worthy  of  a  better  name,  stirred  in  him:  he  knew  they  were  both 
in  Rome. 

It  was  his  perception  of  the  love  of  Maryx  for  her  which  had  first  made  him 
subjugate  her  to  his  own  passion.  The  affinity  of  Maryx  to  her  in  this  their 
common  art  stirred  in  him  a  restless  annoyance,  which  only  was  not  jealousy 
because  he  knew  her  too  well  and  because  he  loved  her  too  little. 

He  knew  that  she  to  himself  would  be  forever  faithful;  but,  though  he  knew 
this,  he  did  not  like  to  think  that  any  other  lived  who  could  render  her  that 
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loyalty,  that  tenderness,  that  service  in  which  his  own  passion  had  been  lacking. 
He  knew  well  that  she  would  live  and  die  alone;  but  he  did  not  care  to  think 
that  a  greater  than  himself  could  call  to  her  consolation  in  her  solitude  the 
gifts  and  the  arms  of  Athene. 

He  knew  himself  to  be  very  base  in  this;  but  when  the  world  speaking  of 
her  said,  "She  was  the  pupil  of  Maryx,"  he  felt  a  contemptuous  impatience; 
when  they  said,  "  She  was  a  mistress  of  Hilarion,"  he  was  content.  He  knew 
that  this  was  very  base,  so  base  that  seeing  it  in  any  other  man  he  would  have 
called  it  the  dishonor  of  a  knave.  Yet  so  it  was. 

And  still  there  were  times  when,  standing  before  the  marble  in  the  pure 
morning  light,  he  thought  with  many  a  pang  of  that  young  life  which  had  been 
as  pure  as  the  light  of  day  ere  he  had  clouded  it;  and  his  conscience  smote 
him  sorely,  because  by  his  act,  and  by  his  will,  forever  there  would  lie  across 
the  lustre  of  her  fame  the  heavy  shadow  of  the  world's  reproach. 

"You  grow  dull,"  said  the  apes  and  the  asps  to  him;  and  he  made  them  no 
answer:  he  had  always  forgotten  all  things  so  easily,  and  now — for  once — he 
could  not  forget. 

Meanwhile  Maryx  was  also  in  Paris. 

He  had  not  yielded  to  any  other  the  care  of  her  labor,  nor  let  any  chance 
escape  him  of  being  first  to  do  her  service.  When  he  heard  and  read,  as  -  he 
did,  that  her  work  was  declared  greater  than  his  own  (for  the  world  is  very 
mutable  and  false  to  its  own  idols),  he  was  glad, — for  her  sake.  He  knew  that 
it  was  not  so,  but  the  strong  alone  can  be  generous. 

He  was  thankful  that  by  any  means  of  his,  Art  could  console  her, — the 
divine  Dionysos,  who  came  to  her  in  her  loneliness  on  Naxos,  amidst  the  salt 
sea,  and  who  might  perchance  make  the  barren  rock  bloom  with  flowers  for  her 
once  more. 

When  the  fame  of  the  statue  was  certain,  and  all  Paris,  and  thus  all  the 
world,  spoke  of  it,  he  returned  to  us. 

"  Will  she  see  me — now  ?  "  he  asked  me. 

I  answered  him,  yes. 

The  day  had  been  chill;  it  was  evening-time;  lamps  that  swung  from  cords 
shed  a  faint  light  in  her  studio  as  he  entered ;  she  rose  and  went  to  him.  I 
saw  him  shiver  and  move  a  step  backward  involuntarily:  then  he  controlled 
himself. 

"I  have  done  what  I  could,"  he  said;  and  then  his  voice  was  choked  in  his 
throat. 

She  looked  up  into  his  eyes. 

"  You  will  not  hurt  him  ? " 

"No." 

Then  she  took  his  hands  in  hers. 
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"You  are  my  master  and  my  friend:  I  thank  you." 

He  shivered  again  at  her  touch;  but  the  brave  soul  in  him  kept  silence. 

"  Dear,  you  are  my  pupil  no  more,"  he  said,  with  a  smile, — ah  !  the  courage 
of  that  smile  !  "You  are  greater  than  I;  the  world  says  so." 

"  The  world  is  foolish,"  she  answered.  "  If  I  be  great  in  any  way,  it  is  by 
you  alone." 

"  Nay, — by  Athene  !  "  he  said,  and  strove  to  smile  again. 

He  left  her  very  soon. 

To  remain  near  her  was  beyond  his  strength.  We  went  together  down  the 
dusky  stairs  and  out  into  the  night. 

We  went  on  in  silence  through  the  city  towards  the  river's  banks. 

"  She  looks  ill,"  he  said,  abruptly,  once. 

"  Oh,  no  !  oh,  no  ! "  I  said,  with  feverish  denial.  "  She  seldom  sleeps,  I 
think;  and  now  that  the  marble  is  gone,  her  life  seems  gone  away  with  it. 
That  is  all;  that  is  all." 

"  All  !  "  he  echoed,  and  walked  on  in  silence. 

We  came  upon  the  moonlit  quietness  of  Tiber. 

"  Do  they  indeed  call  her  so  great  in  Paris  ? "  I  cried,  as  I  looked  up  at  my 
own  window  where  she  had  used  to  stand  among  the  bean-flowers  to  watch  the 
river  on  just  such  a  night  as  this  one  was. 

"  Yes,  they  have  crowned  her  there;  and  they  say,  '  A  great  genius  ? — Yes: 
she  was  one  of  the  loves  of  Hilarion.'  That  is  what  they  say,  almost  always." 

"  Oh,  Christ  !  and  yet  we  let  him  live  ! " 

"  She  wishes  it.     Have  we  a  right  to  make  her  more  desolate  ? " 

I  did  not  answer  him.  I  was  sick  of  heart.  The  beautiful  Immortal  who 
had  come  to  her  in  her  loneliness  was  the  nobility  of  Art:  must  the  bow  of 
slander  be  bent,  and  the  arrow  of  scorn  be  sped  to  slay  her,  as  the  shaft 
of  Artemis  slew  Ariadne  ? 

Mine  had  been  only  a  dream, — only  a  dream:  must  she  always  suffer  for 
that? 

Maryx  had  paused,  and  was  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  water,  looking 
down  into  its  limpid  darkness.  The  moonlight  fell  on  the  white  locks  that  had 
come  about  his  forehead,  and  the  lines  of  age  that  these  few  years  had  scored 
upon  his  cheeks.  He  was  lost  in  thought. 

"There  is  one  hope  for  her,"  he  said  to  himself;  then  said  aloud  to  me, — 
"With  the  morning  I  shall  return  to  Paris." 

Then  he  went  across  the  Tiber  to  his  home  upon  the  hill  of  Janus. 
He  went  into  one  room  and  locked  himself  in:  it  was  the  room  where  she 
had  labored,  and  where  there  stood  the  Apollo  Citharcedus. 

Who  can  tell  how  he  prayed  there  and  wrestled  in  prayer,  and  to  what 
gods  ? 
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Be  his  god  what  it  would,  he  came  out  thence  with  every  nerve  in  him 
strung  to  a  sacrifice  as  great  as  ever  sent  men  here  in  Rome  to  martyrdom. 
With  the  gray  dawn,  whilst  the  city  he  loved  was  still  wrapped  in  her  mantle 
of  mist,  he  left  the  lovely  house  that  he  had  built  for  himself  under  the  cypresses 
and  among  the  myrtles,  and  left  Rome. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  second  day  when  he  reached  Paris.  He  went  straight 
to  the  house  of  Hilarion. 

It  was  seven  in  the  evening.  He  was  well  known  there,  and  entered  without 
question  or  hindrance. 

They  had  been  friends  for  a  score  of  years.  The  household  showed  him 
without  hesitation  into  the  presence  of  their  master,  who  was  alone,  in  his  own 
chamber,  with  all  the  graceful  litter  of  a  luxurious  and  curious  taste  strewn 
round  him,  and  the  smell  of  flowers,  for  which  he  had  a  feminine  fondness,  was 
upon  the  air,  and  their  blossoms  were  glowing  against  the  old  armor,  and  the 
old  sculptures,  and  the  dark,  book-lined  walls  of  the  place. 

Hilarion  drew  a  deeper  breath  as  he  saw  who  had  entered,  but  he  had  a 
graceful  and  gracious  greeting  always  for  friend  and  foe. 

"  It  is  years  since  we  met,  my  friend,"  he  said.     "  I  am  glad " 

Then  he  paused;  for  even  to  him  it  was  not  easy  to  be  false  of  tongue  to 
Maryx;  nor  did  he  mistake  the  glance  that  flashed  for  one  instant  from  the 
passionate  eyes  that  met  his. 

"We  can  be  friends  no  more,"  said  Maryx;  yet  he  approached  and  stood 
by  the  hearth. 

"Crispino  went  to  take  your  life  in  Venice,"  he  said  slowly,  standing  there; 
"the  Greek  boy  watched  for  you  night  and  day  here;  I  swore  to  kill  you;  and 
you  live  still,  because  she  bids  us  let  you  live." 

Hilarion  was  silent;  he  felt  no  resentment.  Brave  himself,  he  had  no  anger 
against  those  who  would  have  killed  him:  he  thought  them  right. 

"  You  make  me  think  of  the  Devotio  of  the  Romans,"  he  said,  with  a  passing 
smile.  "Threatened  men  live  long,  they  say." 

Maryx  kept  down  unuttered  whatever  passion  he  felt:  he  had  nerved  himself 
to  a  great  unselfish  effort, — a  last  supreme  sacrifice, — and  was  too  strong  to  be 
easily  shaken  from  his  purpose. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  he  said,  calmly  still.  "  We  are  wrong,  and  she  is  right. 
To  kill  you  would  do  her  no  service,  and  you  perhaps  no  injury:  what  do  we 
know?  I  have  not  come  to  avenge  her:  she  told  me  the  truth;  I  have  no  title 
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to  do  it.  Had  she  wished  it,  I  would  have  stayed  for  that;  but  since  she 
chooses  to  forgive  you,  it  is  not  for  us  to  make  her  more  desolate  than 
she  is." 

Hilarion  interrupted  him. 

"  Have  you  no  title  ?"  said  Hilarion,  with  his  coldest  smile.  "  Surely  you 
have  one.  I  think  you  loved  her  yourself." 

"I  did:  I  do." 

He  added  nothing  more,  and  there  was  silence  between  them. 

Maryx  breathed  heavily,  and  his  teeth  were  set  hard:  he  looked  away  from 
Hilarion;  all  the  while  he  had  never  once  looked  at  him:  he  was  afraid  to  look 
at  him,  lest  the  great  hate  that  filled  his  soul  should  vanquish  the  resolve  on 
which  he  had  come  there. 

"I  loved  her,"  he  said,  coldly;  "I  should  have  given  her  peace,  honor,  my 
name,  such  as  it  is,  all  that  one  can  give: — that  is  why  I  have  some  right  to 
speak  to  you.  Bear  with  me.  I  would  have  killed  you  as  her  father,  were  he 
living,  would  have  done:  let  me  speak  to  you  as  her  father  could  not  do.  I 
am  no  moralist.  I  will  read  you  no  homily.  I  want  but  to  tell  you  the  truth 
as  I  know  it.  She  loves  you  with  so  great  a  love  that  I  think  the  earth  never 
held  one  like  it.  Honest  men,  and  lovers  that  are  faithful,  break  their  hearts 
in  vain  for  such  passion  as  that;  and  you  !  nay,  bear  with  me.  You  must  know 
very  well  that  what  you  did  was  the  act  of  a  coward, — since  she  was  defenceless, 
and  had  no  god  but  you." 

Hilarion's  serene  eyes  lit  with  sudden  fire,  but  he  looked  down,  and  he 
remained  mute. 

"There  is  no  one  to  tell  you  all  that  she  has  suffered,  nor  how  absolutely 
she  forgives,"  said  Maryx.  "That  is  why  I  have  come  to  tell  you.  It  is  just 
to  her  that  you  should  know." 

Then  he  told  him  all  he  knew  himself:  from  the  time  that  she  had  lost  her 
reason,  when  the  clay  image  had  crumbled  down  under  the  blows  of  Amphion, 
to  the  moment,  three  nights  before,  when  she  had  said  to  himself,  ere  she 
would  touch  his  hand,  "You  will  not  hurt  him  ?  " 

It  would  have  cost  him  less  to  cut  his  heart  out  of  his  bosom  than  it  cost 
him  to  tell  the  story  of  that  changeless  passion;  but  he  told  it  without  flinching, 
abating  no  tittle  of  its  truth. 

Hilarion  heard  him  in  unbroken  silence,  leaning  against  the  oaken  shelf 
of  his  hearth,  with  his  head  bent  down  and  his  eyelids  drooped. 

His  face  grew  paler  when  he  heard  of  her  physical  sufferings  and  needs, 
since  it  was  these  that  he  was  touched  by  most  keenly.  With  all  the  wide  and 
varied  comprehension  of  his  intelligence,  there  was  a  certain  shallowness  of 
feeling  in  him  which  made  the  deepest  woes  of  the  human  heart  seldom 
intelligible  to  him. 
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"  Why  did  the  old  man  tell  me  nothing  of  this  ?  "  he  muttered,  when  he  had 
heard  to  the  end. 

"  He  would  not  tell  you  lest  you  should  go  to  her.  I  tell  you  that  you 
may  go." 

Hilarion  was  silent  still.  He  could  ill  measure  the  generosity  of  the  man 
who  loved  her  vainly;  but  it  smote  him  and  made  him  feel  humbled  and 
ashamed. 

"  No  woman,  I  think,  ever  loved  you  as  this  woman  does,  whom  you  have 
left  as  I  would  not  leave  a  dog,"  said  Maryx,  and  something  of  his  old  ardent 
eloquence  returned  to  him,  and  his  voice  rose  and  rang  clearer  as  the  courage 
in  him  consummated  the  self-sacrifice  that  he  had  set  himself  for  her  sake. 
"  Have  you  ever  thought  what  you  have  done  ?  When  you  have  killed  Art  in 
an  artist  you  have  done  the  crudest  murder  that  earth  can  behold.  Other  and 
weaker  natures  than  hers  might  forget,  but  she  never.  Her  fame  will  be  short- 
lived as  that  rose,  for  she  sees  but  your  face,  and  the  world  will  tire  of  that, 
but  she  will  not.  She  can  dream  no  more.  She  can  only  remember.  Do  you 
know  what  that  is  to  the  artist  ?  It  is  to  be  blind  and  to  weary  the  world, — the 
world  that  has  no  more  pity  than  you  have  !  You  think  her  consoled  because 
her  genius  has  not  left  her:  are  you  a  poet  and  yet  do  not  know  that  genius  is 
only  a  power  to  suffer  more  and  to  remember  longer, — nothing  else  ?  You  say 
to  yourself  that  she  will  have  fame,  that  will  beguile  her  as  the  god  came  to 
Ariadne.  Perhaps;  but  across  that  fame,  let  it  become  what  it  may,  there  will 
settle  forever  the  shadow  of  the  world's  dishonor:  it  will  be  forever  poisoned, 
and  crushed,  and  embittered  by  the  scorn  of  fools  and  the  reproach  of  women, 
since  by  you  they  have  been  given  their  lashes  of  nettles,  and  by  you  have 
been  given  their  by-word  to  hoot.  She  will  walk  in  the  light  of  triumph,  you 
say,  and  therefore  you  have  not  hurt  her:  do  you  not  see  that  the  fiercer  that 
light  may  beat  on  her,  the  sharper  will  the  eyes  of  the  world  search  out  the 
brand  with  which  you  have  burned  her  ?  For  when  do  men  forgive  force  in 
the  woman  ?  and  when  do  women  ever  forgive  the  woman's  greatness  ?  and 
when  does  every  cur  fail  to  snarl  at  the  life  that  is  higher  than  its  fellows  ?  It 
is  by  the  very  genius  in  her  that  you  have  had  such  power  to  wound,  such 
power  to  blight  and  to  destroy.  By  so  long  as  her  name  shall  be  spoken,  so 
long  will  the  wrong  you  have  done  her  cling  round  it,  to  make  it  meet  for 
reproach.  A  mere  woman  dies,  and  her  woe  and  her  shame  die  with  her,  and 
the  earth  covers  her  and  them;  but  such  shelter  is  denied  forever  to  the  woman 
who  has  genius  and  fame;  long  after  she  is  dead  she  will  lie  out  on  common 
soil,  naked  and  unhouselled,  for  all  the  winds  to  blow  on  her  and  all  the  carrion- 
birds  to  tear." 

His  voice  broke  down  for  a  moment,  and  he  paused  and  breathed  heavily 
and  with  pain.  A  faint  dusky  red  of  anger,  yet  more  of  shame,  came  on  the 
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face  of  Hilarion.     What  was  noble  in  him  was  touched  and  aroused;  what 
was  vain  and  unworthy  was  wounded  and  stung. 

"  I  do  not  follow  you,"  he  muttered.     "  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 

"  What  ?  Surely  you  know  that  when  Paris  salutes  in  her  a  great  artist,  it 
tells  also  the  tale  of  her  ruin  by  you  ?" 

Hilarion  moved  restlessly. 

"  I  know  !  She  was  seen  here  one  winter.  Is  it  my  fault  ?  If  the  statue 
had  been  unlike  me,  Paris  would  not  have  remembered." 

"  That  is  all  you  say  ? " 

"  It  is  all  there  is  to  say.     If  she^would  forget,  the  world  would  forget  too." 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  " 

Maryx  groaned  aloud.  It  seemed  to  him  as  terrible  as  when  of  old  some 
lovely  human  life,  in  its  first  youth,  was  laid  low  in  sacrifice  to  some  god  of 
stone,  whose  eyes  of  stone  could  not  even  behold  in  pity  its  death-throes. 

"But  she  will  not  forget.  Have  I  told  you  so  in  vain?"  he  cried,  aloud, 
and  his  voice  rose  and  rolled  like  thunder  through  the  silence.  "  She  will  never 
forget, — God  help  her. 

"Vile  women  and  light  ones  forget;  and  the  adulteress  forgets,  and  the 
harlot;  but  she, — can  you  look  at  that  marble  and  insult  her,  still  ?  To  her 
you  are  lover  and  lord,  and  husband  and  king,  and  the  only  God  that  she 
knows,  and  the  one  shame  of  her  life  and  its  one  glory.  Have  you  no  pity  ? 
have  you  no  human  heart  in  your  breast;  were  you  not  born  of  a  woman  ? 
You  found  her  content  and  innocent  and  in  peace,  and  for  your  own  pleasure 
and  vanity  drove  all  that  away,  and  all  her  dreams  and  all  her  girlhood  perished 
by  you;  and  you  only  say  she  should  forget  !  Can  even  men  forget  when 
they  will  ? " 

"I  can,"  Hilarion  answered;  and  he  lied. 

"  Is  it  your  boast  ? "  said  Maryx,  and  the  fierce  pangs  in  him  rose  to  fury, 
and  he  barely  held  his  hand  from  the  throat  of  the  man  who  stood  there. 

"  Well,  then,  forget  if  you  will,  and  may  God  forget  you  in  recompense  ! 
Listen  one  moment  more,  and  I  have  done.  To-day  I  come  from  the  presence 
of  men  who  are  great,  and  who  say  that  never  has  a  woman  been  so  near 
greatness  as  she  is.  You  know  her, — you,  as  no  other  can, — know  her  pure 
and  perfect,  and  without  soil  save  such  as  you,  in  your  sport,  have  chosen  to 
cast  on  her.  You  know  her  truth  and  innocence  so  entire  that  you  have  con- 
fessed how  they  shamed  you  and  wearied  you  by  their  very  excellence.  She 
is  lovely  as  the  morning;  she  is  yours  in  life  and  in  death.  What  more  can  you 
want  ?  Will  you  not  go  back  to  her  ?  Will  you  not  give  honor  where  you  have 
given  dishonor  ?  Will  you  not,  when  you  are  dying,  be  glad  to  feel  one  wrong 
the  less  was  done  ?  You  have  said  she  is  to  forget.  She  will  only  forget  in 
her  grave.  Have  you  no  pity  ?  What  can  I  say  to  move  you  ?  If  you  have 
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no  tenderness  for  such  love  as  hers,  you  are  colder  than  the  marble  in  which 
she  has  made  your  likeness  and  lifted  it  up  as  a  god  to  the  world  !  " 

The  strength  of  his  own  emotion  choked  his  words;  he  pleaded  for  her  as 
never  would  he  for  his  own  life's  sake  have  pleaded  for  himself. 

Hilarion  listened  in  silence;  his  eyelids  were  still  drooped;  his  face  was 
still  tinged  with  the  faint  red  of  what  was  half  shame,  half  anger. 

He  was  shaken  to  the  depths  of  his  nature,  but  those  depths  were  not  deep 
as  in  the  nature  of  the  man  who  besought  him,  and  they  had  long  been  filled 
up  with  the  slough  of  vanity  and  of  self-indulgence. 

His  heart  thrilled,  his  pulse  quickened,  his  eyes  were  dim,  he  was  full  of 
pain,  even  full  of  repentance;  he  thought  of  the  young  head  that  had  lain  on 
his  breast  in  such  faith,  as  the  dove  on  its  safest  shelter;  he  felt  the  clinging 
caress  of  those  hands  which  were  so  weak  in  his  own,  though  so  strong  to  wield 
the  sword  of  Athene. 

All  that  had  ever  been  in  him  of  manhood,  of  tenderness,  of  valor,  yearned 
in  one  tender  longing  to  yield  to  the  impulse  within  him;  but  all  that  was  vain, 
selfish,  and  cold  stirred  under  censure  and  nerved  him  against  emotion.  The 
imperious  irritation  of  his  temper  rose,  and  his  vanity  was  wounded  by  the  very 
shame  he  felt.  His  pride  refused;  his  impatience  of  counsel  chafed;  and  that 
cruel  mockery  which  often  mastered  him  as  if  it  were  a  devil  that  lived  in  him 
and  were  stronger  than  he,  spurred  him  now  to  what  he  knew  was  an  infamy. 

He  lifted  his  eyes  slowly  with  a  contemptuous  regard,  and  smiled. 

"  You  waste  much  eloquence,"  he  said.  "You  have  loved  her:  you  love 
her  still.  Console  her  yourself." 

Maryx  struck  him  on  the  mouth. 
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To  a  blow  there  is  but  one  answer, — in  our  land  at  least. 

The  dawn  was  scarcely  broken  when  they  met  again.  The  air  was  gray, 
and  windless,  and  cold.  They  did  not  speak  a  word. 

Hilarion  fired,  and  the  shot  struck  Maryx  in  the  breast.  Maryx  had  fired 
in  the  air. 

He  stood  a  moment  erect,  with  his  face  to  the  sunrise,  then  fell  to  the 
ground,  backward,  his  head  striking  the  turf  and  the  stones.  They  heard  him 
say,  as  he  fell, — 

"  She  bade  me  not  hurt  him.     I  promised." 

Then  he  lay  quite  still,  and  the  blood  began  to  well  out  slowly  from  his 
mouth. 
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The  delicate  and  nervous  hand  that  had  hewn  such  lovely  and  majestic 
shapes  out  from  the  rocks  clinched  the  roots  of  the  rank  grasses  in  the  convul- 
sion of  a  mortal  agony;  in  another  moment  it  relaxed  its  hold  and  was  motion- 
less, palm  upward,  on  the  earth,  never  more  to  create,  never  more  to  obey  the 
will  of  the  soul  and  the  brain. 

The  sun  came  over  the  low  hills  suddenly,  and  it  was  day.  He  gave  one 
long  slow  shuddering  sigh  as  his  life-blood  choked  him,  then  stretched  his 
limbs  out  wearily,  and  lay  there  dead. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

AND  the  old  mother  was  sitting  at  home,  telling  her  wooden  beads,  and 
blind,  and  saying  in  her  prayers, — 

"  Dear  Mother  .of  God,  let  him  soon  come  back;  for  when  I  hear  his  voice 
I  seem  to  see  a  little  still;  it  is  not  all  quite  dark." 

I  sat  by  my  stall  by  the  bridge,  and  it  was  brilliant  noon-tide,  and  the  waters 
were  glancing  like  satin  in  the  sun,  when  the  story  of  his  death  came  to  me. 
Giulio  brought  it  to  me,  rushing  like  a  mad  creature  down  from  the  Golden 
Hill,  his  white  hair  blowing  from  his  bare  head,  and  his  eyes  seeming  to  leap 
from  their  sockets. 

"  The  master  !  the  master  ! "  he  cried,  and  for  a  long  time  could  say  no 
more,  staring  at  the  skies  and  gasping  the  name  of  Maryx. 

When  I  arose  and  understood,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  Tiber  ran  blood, 
and  as  if  all  Rome  rocked  with  the  throes  of  an  earthquake. 

Maryx  dead  ! 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  very  earth  must  groan  aloud,  and  the  very  dogs 
of  the  street  weep. 

Why  had  I  broken  the  steel  in  Venice  ?  I  cursed  my  imbecility  and  my 
feebleness  of  purpose,  I  cursed  the  mother  that  had  borne  me  a  fool  only  fit 
to  bring  ruin  on  all  lives  that  I  honored  and  loved  ! 

"  It  is  I  who  have  murdered  him,  I  ! "  I  cried  aloud  to  the  terrified  crowds. 

Fortune  had  blessed  him  for  five-and-twenty  years,  and  I  have  bidden  him 
pause  that  day  by  the  Wingless  Love  ! 

I  remember  how  bright  the  noon  was,  how  the  fresh  winds  from  the  sea 
rushed  by,  how  the  little  birds  were  singing,  and  how  the  swallows  and  the 
pigeons  were  whirling  and  darting  above  the  waters;  and  he  was  lying  dead, 
he  whose  thoughts  and  whose  labors  had  been  strong  as  Hercules,  and  as 
Adonis  beautiful  ! 

He  was  dead, — dead, — dead  ! — the  great  soul  of  him  gone  out  into  nothing- 
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ness  as  the  flame  of  the  lamp  he  had  struck  down  had  been  quenched  in  the 
darkness  ! 

An  awful  silence  seemed  to  fall  on  Rome. 

There  were  so  many  wept  for  him. 

And  none  could  be  found  who  dared  tell  her.  For  me,  they  say  that  I  was 
mad,  as  I  had  been  that  day  when  I  had  seen  the  white  sail  fade  out  of  sight 
on  the  sea. 

I  had  murdered  him, — that  was  all  that  seemed  written  to  me,  everywhere, 
on  the  sky  as  on  a  scroll,  and  on  the  streets  as  on  tablets  of  stone.  As  the 
throngs  of  students  and  of  poor  rushed  by  me  over  the  bridge,  going  to  his 
beautiful  home,  where  the  sculptures  were,  and  the  nightingales,  to  know  if 
indeed  this  thing  were  true,  I  stood  in  their  way  and  cried  to  them, — 

"  Throw  me  in  the  river  !  it  is  I  who  killed  him.  I  was  the  first  to  bid  him 
look  on  her  face  !  " 

And  they  did  not  understand  me,  and  pushed  me  aside,  and  I  fell,  and 
some  of  them  trampled  on  me  as  they  rushed  onward.  When  I  rose,  bruised 
and  crushed,  a  sudden  memory  struck  across  my  heaving  brain. 

She  must  not  know  !  oh,  she  must  never  know  !  I  said  to  myself:  yet  how 
keep  from  her  what  all  Rome  mourned,  how  deafen  her  ear  to  the  woe  that  was 
a  whole  city's  ? 

I  staggered  up  to  the  house  on  the  Golden  Hill, — why,  I  know  not,  only 
that  all  Rome  was  flocking  there.  There  was  a  great  multitude  before  the 
gates,  and  there  were  throngs  of  his  own  friends  in  the  green  garden  ways. 

The  old  blind  woman  within  heard  the  noise  of  the  many  feet,  and  nodded 
her  head. 

"  That  is  all  the  princes  come  for  him,  I  dare  say:  he  lives  with  the  kings, 
you  know."  And  then,  for  she  grew  childish,  she  sent  her  maids  about:  "  Go 
tell  them  he  is  not  home,  but  he  will  be  home  to-night;  yes,  to-night.  I  bade 
him  not  be  long." 

And  no  one  could  be  found  who  would  tell  her  the  truth.  When  at  last 
a  priest  told  her,  she  would  not  believe.  She  shook  her  head. 

"  Dead  before  me?    Nay,  nay;  God  is  good." 

When  the  priest  sadly  insisted,  she  would  not  hear. 

"  Look  you,"  she  said  to  him:  "the  marble  killed  them  all,  and  the  marble 
took  the  soul  out  of  him,  but  God  would  not  take  his  body  too.  No,  because 
I  should  be  all  alone.  God  is  too  good  for  that." 

And  she  told  her  beads,  and  they  could  not  make  her  believe,  since  she  was 
sure  that  God  was  good. 

I  crept  back  to  my  stall,  shivering  in  the  full  summer  heat. 

By  evening  I  sent  the  Greek  lad,  who  only  lived  to  do  her  any  service  if  he 
could,  to  say  to  the  people  of  Gioja  that  I  was  unwell  and  would  be  with  her 
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on  the  morrow,  bidding  him  caution  those  about  her  to  keep  the  truth  from 
her  ear.  I  had  no  fear  that  she  would  come  out  into  the  streets.  She  seldom 
went  abroad,  for  when  she  needed  air  there  was  the  great  garden  of  her  own 
dwelling,  and  she  never  now  left  its  gates. 

The  night  and  the  day  and  another  night  passed.  I  sent  the  lad  with  mes- 
sages to  her  to  say  that  I  was  still  sick,  and  should  be  scarce  able  to  traverse 
the  city  for  a  few  days.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  never  look  upon  her  face  and  think 
of  him  and  hold  my  silence;  and  surely  to  know  the  truth  would  kill  her.  I 
could  not  tell  what  to  do. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  earth  could  never  hold  so  much  woe  and  still  go 
on,  through  the  air,  round  the  sun,  and  bring  the  seasons  one  by  one,  and  the 
birth  of  the  children. 

On  the  third  day  they  brought  his  dead  body  home  to  Rome.  Great  artists 
came  with  it.  They  laid  the  bier  down  in  the  spare  room:  they  laid  it  beneath 
the  Apollo  Citharoedus. 

"  A  great  man  is  dead,"  they  said,  "  and  there  are  none  living  that  are  like 
to  him." 

It  was  serene  midsummer  weather. 

Outside,  under  the  arbutus  and  laurel,  his  nightingales  were  still  flooding  the 
evening  air  with  their  music;  his  roses  were  blooming,  his  doves  were  sleeping 
under  the  leaves,  his  aloes  were  unsheathing  fresh  blades  in  the  light;  the  sun- 
rays  and  the  moon-rays  wandered  by  turn  across  the  marble  floor,  all  night 
long  the  birds  sang, — the  birds  he  had  loved  to  hear, — and  he  lay  dead  there 
in  his  leaden  shroud:  under  the  Apollo  of  the  Lute. 

The  people  came  there  and  stood  there  in  large  quiet  crowds,  at  times 
weeping  and  wailing,  for  all  Rome  had  honored  him. 

His  charities  had  been  liberal  as  the  fragrance  of  the  summer,  and  the 
young  and  the  old  mourned,  one  with  another,  saying,  "  to  be  in  need  was  to 
be  his  friend;  "  but  neither  the  lamentation  of  the  people  nor  the  song  of  the 
nightingales  could  reach  the  ear  that  was  deaf  for  the  first  time  to  their  sorrow 
and  to  their  song. 

He  was  dead;  and  Hilarion  had  killed  him. 

I  said  it  over  and  over  to  myself,  again  and  again  and  again,  kneeling  on 
the  threshold  of  the  room  by  the  side  of  Giulio:  and  still  it  seemed  to  me 
impossible;  still  it  seemed  to  me  that,  if  indeed  it  were  so,  the  earth  must  stand 
still,  and  the  sun  cease  to  rise. 

The  lights  burned  around  the  bier;  the  shutters  were  closed;  the  nightin- 
gales sang  without,  one  could  hear  them;  in  her  own  chamber  his  mother  sat 
and  told  her  beads  and  said,  "  Dead  ?  Nay,  never  !  God  is  too  good  for  that." 

I  did  not  know  how  time  went.  I  seemed  to  have  knelt  there  for  ever  and 
ever;  the  candles  were  like  clusters  of  stars;  the  faint  singing  of  the  birds  was 
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like  a  child's  dream  of  angels;  the  Apollo  leaned  above  on  his  mute  lyre;  and 
in  the  midst  was  Maryx  dead. 

I  suppose  two  or  three  nights  had  passed,  and  still  he  lay  there  for  the  sight 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  multitudes  came  and  went,  softly,  and  weeping, 
until  out  of  all  the  great  city  there  were  few  left  who  had  not  bent  their  knee 
there  where  he  lay,  and  gone  down,  away  under  the  stars,  through  the  cypresses, 
saying  that  earth  had  not  his  like. 

Once  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  woman,  saying,  "  There  is  one  whom  I  pity 
more  than  he:  it  is  the  man  who  slew  him." 

Were  there  women  who  pitied  Hilarion  ? 

Doubtless  some  women  pitied  Cain. 

In  the  gloom,  whilst  the  lights  were  burning  still,  some  one  raised  me  at 
last,  and  thrust  me  out  from  the  doorway,  and  there  were  torches  like  a  great 
fire,  flaring  and  flaming  under  the  warm  summer  skies,  and  making  the  moon- 
light red;  and  there  were  voices  chanting,  and  black  robes  and  white,  and  the 
nightingales  were  frightened  and  dumb:  then  I  knew  that  the  end  was  come. 

I  stumbled  out  by  the  side  of  Giulio,  and  together  we  went  down  the  green 
garden  paths,  under  the  boughs,  over  the  fallen  orange  flowers  that  were  like 
snow  upon  the  ground:  for  the  last  time  we  followed  him. 

His  fellow-sculptors  bore  his  pall,  and  the  youths  of  the  Villa  Medici  were 
his  first  mourners.  Behind  them  were  the  crowds  of  Rome,  the  illustrious  and 
the  beggar  side  by  side.. 

Thus  was  his  body  borne  down  the  Golden  Hill  for  evermore,  over  the 
bridge  across  the  water,  in  the  hush  of  the  night,  and  out  ot  the  city  gates 
beyond  the  walls  to  the  burial-ground  by  San  Lorenzo. 

I  had  so  little  sense  left  in  me,  so  little  consciousness,  save  that  I  was  alive, 
and  stumbled  on  in  the  midst  of  the  multitudes,  with  the  thousands  of  flaming 
torches  and  the  ten  thousand  stars  of  light  that  even  the  poorest  hand  had 
found  means  to  carry  there,  amidst  the  dull  slow  sound  of  the  rolling  wheels 
of  the  princes  and  the  tramp  of  the  feet  of  the,  poor,  and  the  sighing  moan  of 
the  chants  as  they  rose.and  fell,  that  I  never  remembered  that  the  funeral  must 
pass  by  the  tower  which  stood  near  the  Holy  Cross  of  Jerusalem  Gateway  of 
Honorius. 

When  I  remembered,  the  torches  were  already  burning  on  the  wind  under 
the  very  walls.  I  screamed  aloud;  but  who  should  have  heard,  or  hearing 
would  have  heeded  ? 

I  looked  up:  her  casements  were  all  open:  she  was  awake  in  the  lovely 
summer  night  that  was  near  on  its  twelfth  hour. 

The  people  rolled  on  like  the  heavy  waves  of  a  sea,  and  the  flare,  as  of  fire, 
illumined  the  silent  solitary  way:  I  was  borne  on  with  the  throngs  onward  and 
onward  to  the  field  of  tombs. 
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There  the  earth  yawned  and  the  grave  took  him. 

I  know  not  how  long  a  time  had  gone  when  the  multitudes  passed  backward 
to  the  city,  leaving  him  there  alone. 

The  torches  were  burning  low;  old  men  were  weeping  like  little  children, 
the  children  in  their  fathers'  arms  were  silent  and  afraid;  the  sorrow  of  all 
Rome  was  his  requiem. 

As  the  crowds  bore  me  with  them  through  the  gates,  in  the  starlit  midnight, 
the  people  nearest  me  gave  way,  a  shadowy  white  figure  came  through  the 
press,  and  I  saw  the  face  of  Gioja,  there,  unveiled,  in  the  dull  red  glow  of  the 
torchlight. 

"  Who  is  it — dead  ?  "  she  asked,  and  her  voice  seemed  to  me  to  come  from 
afar  off,  as  if  from  the  heights  of  the  air  or  the  depths  of  the  graves.  Before  I 
could  answer  her,  Giulio  spoke,  willing  to  slay  her  if  the  words  would  slay. 

"  Maryx  is  dead.  Whom  else  should  all  Rome  mourn  ?  Your  lover  killed 
him — for  your  sake." 
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THE  summer  went  on;  the  nightingales  of  Maryx  sang  on  under  the  rose- 
thickets,  and  the  glossy  leaves  of  the  laurels;  the  rank  grass  grew  on  his  grave, 
and  it  was  marked  by  one  vast  rough  block  of  white  marble,  as  though  to  say 
that  no  hand  after  his  dared  carve  the  rocks;  his  mother,  blind  and  in  dotage, 
sat  and  told  her  wooden  beads,  and  smiled,  and  said  always,  "  Dead  !  Nay, 
nay  !  God  were  too  good  for  that." 

Rome  was  empty  and  silent  as  the  grave,  and  only  the  hot  winds  were  left  to 
wander,  unquiet,  through  the  deserted  streets. 

And  she — my  Ariadne — was  dying  slowly  as  the  summer  died. 

"  You  have  killed  her  !  "  I  had  said  to  Giulio  that  night. 

"  So  best,"  he  had  answered  me;  for  his  soul  was  set  against  her  as  a  thing 
accursed, — he,  who  had  seen  the  blows  of  the  mallet  shatter  the  Nausicaa. 

The  wise  men  whom  I  brought  to  her  said  there  was  no  disease:  there  may 
have  been  none;  but  none  the  less  I  knew  that  her  life  was  over,  and  the  Greek 
lad  knew  it  too,  because  he  loved  her.  From  that  night  when  she  had  seen  the 
funeral  of  Maryx  pass  beneath  her  walls,  and  learned  by  whom  he  had  been 
slain,  she  seemed  to  droop  just  as  a  flower  will;  there  is  no  decay  that  you  can 
see,  the  blossom  is  lovely,  and  its  leaves  young,  and  the  dews  of  morning  are 
on  it,  but  nevertheless  it  fades, — fades, — fades,  and  you  know  that  in  a  little 
while  you  will  rise  some  day  and  find  it  dead. 

Who  can  measure  what  she  felt? 
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Ai'don  never  had  more  innocence  and  more  remorse, — Ai'don,  who  slew  what 
she  cherished  in  the  dark,  not  knowing. 

By  her  had  death  come  to  the  one  and  crime  to  the  other:  had  she  been  in 
the  old  days  of  Rome  she  would  have  plunged  her  living  body  into  the  yawning 
earth,  or  the  leaping  fires,  to  purify  the  souls  of  those  whom  she  had  cursed. 

"  Let  me  go  to  him  !  "  she  cried  once;  for  it  was  still  the  living  man  of 
whom  she  thought  the  most,  and  perchance  the  woman  in  the  crowd  had  been 
right:  perhaps  it  was  he  who  needed  pity  the  most. 

Then  her  head  fell  on  her  breast. 

"  I  cannot  !  "  she  muttered.     "  He  will  hate  me  forever, — now." 

She  dared  not  go  to  him, — she  through  whom,  all  innocently,  his  hands 
were  red  with  the  blood  of  his  friend. 

She  was  to  herself  accursed,  and  the  death  and  the  sin  that  had  come  by 
her  lay  on  her  innocent  soul  like  lead,  and  under  the  ghastly  weight  of  it  the 
youth  in  her  withered  as  the  grass  withers  up  under  a  heavy  stone. 

Day  by  day,  slowly,  the  strength  in  her  waned,  and  the  loveliness  of  her 
faded. 

To  her  none  of  the  common  excuses  for  his  act  would  have  been  intelligible. 
She  understood  none  of  the  customs  and  conventions  that  ruled  the  world  he 
dwelt  in;  she  could  not  have  comprehended  why  in  the  eyes  of  men  he  had 
done  no  wrong,  but  merely  followed  out  his  right  in  vengeance  of  a-  blow. 
She  knew  nothing  of  all  this:  she  only  understood  that  he  had  killed  his  friend, 
— through  her. 

She,  who  would  have  dragged  herself  through  seas  of  blood  to  save  him 
from  pang  or  shame,  had  brought  this  guilt  upon  her  head:  that  was  all  she 
understood.  For  her  Maryx  had  died.  For  her  Hilarion  was  a  murderer. 
This  was  all  she  knew.  A  sense  of  overwhelming'  and  ineffaceable  guilt 
fell  upon  her:  she  shrank  away,  ashamed  and  afraid,  from  the  light  of 
the  day. 

Of  him  I  heard  nothing,  save  that  he  had  not  attempted  to  escape  from 
whatever  the  laws  of  his  fellows  might  do  to  him;  that  I  heard.  Justice  ! 
I  laughed  aloud  as  I  heard.  What  could  bring  back  the  dead  from  the 
sepulchre?  What  could  light  again  the  divine  fires  of  the  genius  he  had 
quenched  ? 

Justice  ! 

Then  I  understood  how  men  could  grow  cruel.  Had  his  doom  been  in  my 
hands,  I  would  have  made  every  breath  a  pang  to  him  such  as  Dante  himself 
never  conceived  in  hell. 

There  is  no  justice  upon  earth;  and  hardly  any  vengeance.  When  we  are 
young  we  hope  for  both;  but  we  wait  and  wait,  and  we  grow  old,  and  death 
comes,  but  on  justice  we  never  have  looked.  Death  makes  all  men  equal, 
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say  the  preachers.  Oh,  terrible  irony  !  Equal  lie  the  murdered  and  the 
murderer. 

Once  more,  and  forever,  the  sword  and  the  clew  of  Athene  dropped  from 
her  weary  hands.  Art  ceased  to  exist  to  her:  from  the  sight  of  the  whiteness 
of  marble  she  shrank  as  from  the  sight  of  a  murdered  creature;  from  the  calm 
changeless  eyes  of  the  statues  she  fled  as  from  the  gaze  of  an  avenging  god. 

She  was  innocent:  yet  the  Erinnyes  pursued  her,  and  night  and  day  she  had 
no  rest.  With  each  hot  month  of  the  summer  the  spirit  within  her  seemed  to 
faint  more  and  more,  and  her  body  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  till  at  length  she 
could  not  rise,  but  lay  there  still  and  mute  as  the  young  angels  that  lie  on  the 
tombs  with  folded  hands  and  their  wings  drooped,  waiting 

"  Could  I  but  suffer  for  him  !  "  she  said,  often;  and  it  was  still  the  living 
man  that  she  meant.  The  dead  was  at  rest;  but  he 

I  dared  not  say  to  her  the  thing  I  thought, — that  he  suffered  nothing,  he 
who  had  slain  men  before  this  and  only  called  it  honor. 

She  lay  there,  I  say,  in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  and  at  last  could  not 
rise  or  move  at  all,  and  Only  saw  the  blue  skies  and  the  changes  of  sun  and 
of  stars  through  the  high-arched  casements  barred  with  iron,  with  the  blue 
veronica  flowers  hanging  down  them,  and  past  them  the  pigeons  flying. 

The  wise  men  said  she  should  go  from  Rome;  but  that  she  would  not  do. 
Rome  was  to  her  as  the  mother  in  whose  arms  she  would  fain  breathe  her  last. 

From  the  height  of  her  chamber  even  as  she  lay  she  could  see  the  whole 
width  of  the  city  outspread,  and  the  long  dark  lines  of  the  pines  on  the  hills, 
and  the  light  which  told  where  the  sea  was.  She  would  lie  and  look,  as  the 
dying  child  looks  at  its  mother's  face. 

No  one  said  she  was  dying:  they  said  it  was  weakness,  and  the  hot  heavy 
air  of  the  summer.  But  I  knew  it,  and  Amphion,  and  Ersilia,  whose  fierce 
eyes  clouded  with  the  rush  of  tears  whenever  she  looked  upon  her. 

Whether  she  knew  it  herself  I  cannot  tell;  she  had  so  little  thought  of 
herself.  All  her  life  had  gone  out  to  the  dead  in  his  grave  and  the  living  man 
with  his  sin.  If  she  could  have  gone  to  Hilarion,  I  think  she  would  still  have 
found  strength  to  live. 

Out  in  the  world  of  men,  fame  awaited  her,  for  the  myriad  tongues  of  it 
made  her  great;  and  because  her  laurel  had  grown  out  of  passion  and  death, 
the  world  spoke  but  the  more  of  it,  and  was  ready  to  crown  as  its  reigning 
caprice  this  woman  of  so  much  loveliness  and  so  much  genius  who  had  been 
so  faithlessly  forsaken  and  so  fatally  beloved. 

But  the  world  called  in  vain. 

As  well  might  the  Satyrs  and  Sileni  have  tried  to  wake  Ariadne,  dead  on 
the  shore,  with  the  shaft  in  her  breast. 

Men  came  to  me,  great  men,  and  other  men  whose  trade  it  was  to  chaffer 
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in  the  works  of  genius;  and  they  all  told  the  same  tale;  and  the  trumpets  of 
Fame  were  blowing  loud  in  her  honor  yonder  over  the  mountains,  and  Rome 
itself  began  to  wake  and  say,  "  What  daughter  of  mine  is  this  that  has  the 
ancient  strength  and  the  ancient  grace  in  her  ?  " 

But  I  heard  them,  and  bade  them  go  their  ways. 

They  came  too  late. 

The  trumpets  of  Fame  sounded  but  as  the  empty  hooting  of  the  gnats;  the 
voice  of  Rome  was  as  the  voice  of  Niobe  calling  in  vain. 

"You  come  too  late,"  I  said  to  them;  and  my  eyes  were  dry  and  my  brain 
was  calm;  for  the  gods  had  done  their  worst,  and  the  earth  might  as  well  have 
perished,  for  aught  that  it  held  for  me. 

The  summer  wore  away;  the  desert  winds  blew  hotly,  filled  with  sand,  and 
driving  it,  and  bringing  the  pestilence  from  the  reedy  swamps  and  the  feebleness 
of  slow  sickness  from  the  shallows  of  the  river. 

The  vastness  of  Rome  lay  under  the  sun  like  a  grave-yard:  Death  had  been 
digging  there  three  thousand  years,  and  had  yet  not  done  his  labors. 

The  sky  was  like  a  brazen  vessel,  and  the  feet  of  the  few  passing  people 
sounded  always  like  the  steps  of  muffled  mourners  burying  their  dead.  By 
night  in  the  white  streets  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  thing  than  the  masked 
men  and  the  torches  and  the  dead. 

It  was  not  a  sicklier  season  than  any  other,  they  said;  but  thus  it  seemed 
ever  to  me,  and  the  noise  of  the  fountains  lost  all  melody  to  my  ears,  and 
sounded  only  a  dull  hollow  murmur,  as  of  a  sea  that  could  never  wash  out  the 
crimes  of  the  blood-stained  earth. 

I  wandered  stupidly  to  and  fro,  and  nearly  always,  day  and  night,  sat  on  the 
threshold  of  her  door,  the  dog  beside  me. 

I  could  do  her  no  good. 

It  is  hard  to  suffer  one's  self;  but  not  to  be  able  to  spare  from  suffering  what 
we  love, — that  is  worse.  She  was  almost  always  silent.  Silence  seemed  to 
have  fallen  on  her  like  a  spell.  From  the  night  when  Giulio  had  told  her  the 
hideous  truth  she  had  scarcely  spoken,  save  once  or  twice,  when  she  had  cried 
out  that  she  would  go  to  him  by  whom  this  death  had  come. 

She  grew  stiller  and  stiller,  whiter  and  whiter,  day  by  day;  nothing  seemed 
alive  in  her  save  her  great,  lovely,  lustrous  eyes;  her  limbs  lay  motionless.  At 
times  I  used  to  think  that  she  was  changing  into  the  marble  she  had  loved  so 
much.  At  times  I  grew  foolish  and  mad,  and  would  go  to  the  place  where 
Hermes  stood  and  call  aloud  to  him  to  help  her, — he  who  had  made  women 
out  of  sport. 

But  neither  from  Hermes  nor  from  any  other  god  could  any  help  come. 

One  day  she  broke  her  silence  and  said  to  me,  "  How  long  shall  I  live  ? " 

I  broke  down  and  wept. 
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"As  long  as  God  wills  !  "  I  answered  her,  as  any  other  would  have  done, 
since  we  are  used  to  speak  so, — we  who  know  nothing. 

"  But  I  am  near  death  ? " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  !  oh,  my  love  !     We  cannot  tell  !  " 

"I  can  tell,"  she  said,  slowly;  then,  for  the  first  time  since  that  awful  night 
when  she  had  heard  of  the  death  of  Maryx,  the  large  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes 
and  rolled  down  her  wasted  cheeks. 

"I  thought  to  make  him  hear  the  nightingales,"  she  said;  and  then  her 
eyes  closed  and  she  was  dumb  once  more. 

She  had  thought  that  through  her  only  the  angels  of  the  spring  would  fill 
his  life,  and  she  had  brought  him  instead  the  curse  of  crime  ! 

I  kneeled  down  and  kissed  her  slender  hands,  which  had  had  strength  to 
call  out  such  noble  shapes  from  the  dull  stone  and  make  it  speak  to  men. 

"  Oh,  my  love,  you  are  innocent  as  the  children  unborn,"  I  murmured. 
"  How  could  you  make  him  hear,  when  he  loved  best  the  laughter  of 
devils  ! " 

She  sighed  wearily  and  shook  her  head:  her  eyes  and  lips  were  still  closed. 
In  her  own  sight  she  was  guilty, — guilty  of  having  missed  the  way  to  hold  his 
soul  and  keep  it. 

She  had  given  all  her  life,  but  it  had  not  been  enough:  it  had  not  sufficed 
to  hold  his  heart  to  hers  one  moment.  With  all  her  force  she  had  striven;  but 
evil  had  been  stronger  than  she;  it  had  beaten  her,  and  when  she  had  cried  to 
the  gods  they  had  been  silent. 

For  what  can  be  stronger  than  vileness,  and  of  what  avail  is  love  ? 

I  went  out  from  her  chamber  and  into  the  drouth  and  drought  of  the  air. 
No  rain  had  fallen  for  many  weeks,  and  the  wind  was  full  of  hot  sand,  and 
the  air  was  full  of  the  hissing  and  hooting  of  stinging  things.  The  wise  men 
on  the  threshold  said  to  me,  "  Indeed,  indeed,  there  is  no  disease, — none  at  all 
that  we  can  see." 

And  I  seemed  no  doubt  to  be  mad  to  them,  for  I  said,  in  reply, — 

"  Nay,  nay,  the  laurel  was  set  in  her  breast,  and  that  kills,  when  the  breast 
is  a  woman's.  If  not  the  temple  of  Lubentina, — then  death.  And  the  temple 
she  would  not  enter.  Were  she  vile  she  were  living  now,  living  and  laughing 
loud!" 

And  I  went  and  wandered  the  streets,  and  the  dog  followed  me  spiritless 
and  sorrowful,  and  as  we  passed  by  the  Greek  lad  he  said  to  me, — 

"  In  the  verse  that  she  once  read  to  me  they  threw  in  the  flames  what  they 
loved  the  best.  See,  I  have  broken  my  flute  and  burnt  it.  Will  that  please 
the  gods  she  told  me  of  ?  will  they  be  appeased  ?  will  they  save  her  ? " 

Ah,  heaven  !  since  ever  the  world  began,  men  and  women  have  been  burn- 
ing their  treasures  in  vain,  and  never  has  any  answer  come. 
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It  was  a  parching,  sultry,  misty  day,  with  no  sunshine,  but  a  heavy  heat 
everywhere.  I  wandered  into  the  woods  of  Borghese,  and  into  the  halls  and 
chambers  of  the  sculpture,  and  stood  before  the  Ariadne.  It  seemed  so  cruel: 
there  was  the  bronze  head,  beautiful  and  strong,  with  the  ivy-leaves  around  it, 
and  there  it  would  stay  no  doubt  century  after  century,  in  the  light  there,  while 
she,  its  living  likeness,  would  perish  as  a  flower  perishes  plucked  before  its 
time. 

Mine  had  been  only  a  dream, — nothing  but  a  dream;  and  she  had  to  die 
for  that. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  lips  of  the  lovely  Thespian  Love  parted,  and 
moved,  and  said,  ''For  a  great  love  the  earth  is  too  narrow;  and  where  /am 
not,  Death  is  kind." 

I  sat  down  in  the  Caesar  Gallery,  and  leaned  my  tired  forehead  on  my  hands, 
and  wished  that  I  had  never  wakened  from  my  sleep  that  summer  morning 
when  the  gods  had  spoken  in  my  dream. 

The  place  was  solitary,  and  not  a  soul  was  near;  the  day  was  waning; 
through  the  iron  bars  of  the  casements  the  turf,  burnt  yellow  by  the  sun, 
looked  full  of  glare  against  the  black  dense  shadows  of  the  ilex-leaves;  the 
insects'  hooting  in  the  branches  sounded  like  the  mocking  of  the  Fates; 
the  bloated  bestial  emperors  seemed  to  leer  like  living  things.  I  thought  the 
imperial  wanton  in  her  high  chamber  up  above  was  surely  laughing. 

Ay,  indeed,  it  must  seem  strange  to  harlots  that  a  woman  can  so  love  that 
death  is  sweeter  to  her  than  fame,  or  gold,  or  homage,  or  the  world  of  men, 
or  any  consolations  of  the  senses  and  the  vanities  of  life;  it  must  seem  strange, 
for  what  should  faithless  women  know  of  Love,  they  who  worship  these  poor 
base  gods,  Apate  and  Philotes  ? 

I  leaned  my  head  upon  my  hands,  and  shut  out  from  my  sight  the  gray 
and  sickly  day:  pestilence  was  abroad  in  all  those  amber  and  brown  glades  of 
the  scorched  woods,  and  all  that  purple  darkness  of  sweet  shade;  but  that  did 
not  matter  to  me:  it  would  harm  me  no  more  than  it  would  harm  the  infant 
Herakles  smiling  in  his  lion's  skin:  when  life  is  no  longer  a  desire  to  us,  it  will 
stay  with  us  faithfully. 

I  sat  and  thought,  not  of  the  bronzes  or  the  marbles,  but  of  the  man  who 
had  come  to  me  there,  on  that  day  of  my  dream,  with  the  sunlight  shining  in 
his  brave  brown  eyes,  and  smiling  said,  "  Still  before  your  Ariadne  ?  And 
if  it  be  an  Ariadne,  who  cares  for  her  ?  She  could  be  consoled." 

But  this  my  Ariadne  had  denied  all  consolation,  and  he — the  man  to  whom 
Fortune  had  been  good  for  five-and-twenty  years — was  dead. 

I  sat  weary  and  stupid  in  the  gray  sultry  air,  before  the  feet  of  the  white 
Dionysos,  thinking  only  of  the  great  life  that  had  gone  out  like  the  flame  of 
a  lamp,  and  of  the  young  life  that  was  fading  slowly,  dying  as  the  summer 
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died,  unreconciled  and  unconsoled,  though  the  hoary  Sileni  of  the  world,  who 
had  brought  her  the  foaming  wine  of  fame,  and  the  god  that  is  art,  had  descended 
to  her. 

I  felt  weary  and  stupid.  A  step  came  to  me  over  the  marble  floor:  I  looked 
up,  and  it  would  not  have  seemed  to  me  strange  to  have  seen  the  gods  arise,  as 
I  had  seen  them  in  my  dream.  I  looked  up,  and  I  saw  Hilarion. 

How  can  I  tell  what  I  felt  ? 

I  put  out  my  hands  and  thrust  at  the  mere  air,  as  on  impulse  one  would  do' 
seeing  some  deadly  shape  in  the  darkness.  He  stood  between  me  and  the 
bronze  Ariadne. 

The  strange  colors  of  the  light,  yellow  and  gray  and  weird,  fell  upon  his 
face.  I  raised  my  voice  to  curse  him,  to  curse  him  in  his  uprising  and  his 
downlying,  in  his  present  and  his  future,  in  life  and  in  death,  as  men  of  old 
cursed  what  they  abhorred.  But  something  in  his  face  stopped  me,  and  froze 
the  torrent  on  my  lips:  it  was  the  face  of  a  man  on  whom  every  curse  of  God 
and  man  had  already  fallen:  it  was  the  face  of  one  who  had  killed  his  best 
friend.  Those  who  have  looked  on  the  like  can  understand:  no  other  can. 

He  stood  erect,  and  his  old  proud  grace  was  unchanged,  because  it  was  in 
him  as  it  was  in  the  statues  around;  but  his  beauty  was  like  the  bruised,  faded, 
worn  beauty  of  a  marble  that  has  been  subject  to  every  storm  and  scorch  of 
weather  through  long  years,  and  his  eyes  had  the  piteous  beseeching  humilia- 
tion of  a  man  vanquished  and  loathsome  to  himself. 

I  could  not  curse  him  then,  any  more  than  I  could  have  struck  a  wounded 
prisoner  whose  hands  were  fettered:  there  was  that  on  his  face  which  told  me 
that  the  woman  in  the  crowd  had  been  right  when  she  had  pitied  him  more 
than  the  man  he  had  slain. 

He  spoke  first,  and  his  voice  had  lost  all  its  accustomed  melody,  and 
sounded  faint,  yet  harsh. 

"  Say  nothing  to  me,"  he  muttered.  "  You  can  say  nothing  that  I  have 
not  heard  night  and  day,  ever  since,  in  the  air,  all  around.  Say  nothing.  Tell 
me  where  she  is." 

I  was  silent:  to  me  it  was  so  horrible  to  be  face  to  face  with  him,  that  he 
enchained  me  only  by  his  gaze,  as  they  say  that  some  great  snakes  do.  And 
he  was  so  changed  ! — great  God,  so  changed  !  as  the  white  Dionysos  would 
have  been,  dragged  through  flame  and  carnage  and  the  smoke  of  war. 

He  spoke  again. 

"  I  came  as  soon  as  I  was  free.     Where  is  she  ? " 

"  What  is  she  to  you  ? "  I  said.     "  You  never  loved  her  !  " 

My  mouth  felt  dry  as  if  drink  had  not  passed  my  lips  for  days;  I  could 
scarcely  shape  my  words  to  cast  his  own  against  him. 

"  I  never  loved  her;  no  !     The  greater  my  curse." 
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His  voice  was  faint,  and  had  a  strange  sound  in  it.  In  his  eyes  there  was 
a  look  that  woke  a  bitter  pity  in  me, — pity  I  thrust  away  as  vilest  wrong  to 
Maryx  and  to  her.  I  mastered  it. 

"  Go  you  your  ways,"  I  said  to  him.  "  You  have  done  nothing  that  will 
make  you  unfit  for  your  great  world,  nothing  against  honor  or  the  codes  of  men. 
Go.  The  dead  are  dead.  Women  will  not  love  you  less,  nor  men  less  feast 
you.  Nay,  you  will  have  a  charm  the  more  for  both.  To  me  you  are  a 
murderer,  but  not  to  them.  I  am  an  ignorant  man,  and  low  and  poor,  and  do 
not  understand.  Go:  that  is  all  I  ask  of  you." 

He  stood  with  his  head  bent  patiently:  he  was  humble  before  me  as  a  slave 
before  his  master,  he  who  had  treated  the  world  as  a  dog,  and  lashed  it  and 
kicked  it,  and  had  had  it  fawn  on  him  the  more  for  all  his  careless  and  audacious 
insolence. 

"  You  must  say  what  you  choose,"  he  muttered.  "  It  is  waste  of  words. 
You  cannot  say  to  me  what  I  have  not  merited.  I  have  taken  a  life  that  was 
beside  mine  own  as  Christ's  is  beside  a  Satyr's — my  God  ! " 

His  face  had  a  strange  convulsion  on  it;  the  blood  seemed  to  burn  on  his 
brow  and  leave  his  lips  an  ashen  white;  he  put  his  hand  to  his  throat,  as  though 
some  other  hand  were  there  and  choking  him. 

"Go  and  forget,"  I  said  to  him.  "  It  has  been  your  boast, — you  have  no 
memories,  you  do  not  choose  to  have;  you  have  mocked  at  poor  illiterate  fools 
who  spoke  of  regret  or  conscience.  Go;  write  a  poem  on  it:  you  have  often 
said  the  poet  should  use  the  sufferings  of  others  for  his  lamp,  as  southward, 
they  kill  fireflies  to  read  with:  that  is  all." 

"You  are  cruel,"  he  said,  simply,  and  with  his  old  cold  accent;  but  he 
stood  patiently.  Even  in  my  loathing  of  him  some  shame  of  myself  stirred  in 
me:  I  had  struck  a  wounded  man,  and  one  who  was  at  my  mercy. 

"  Go  !  why  will  you  not  go  ?  "  I  cried  to  him  furiously.  "Why  come  here 
to  insult  their  graves  ?  Is  the  world  not  wide  enough,  that  you  must  drag 
your  crimes  to  Rome  ?  Rome  loved  him,  leave  him  alone  to  her.  Go,  I  say. 
You  are  soilless  enough,  as  the  world  sees, — your  world;  nay,  you  will  seduce 
women  all  the  easier  for  that  blood  upon  your  hand.  Most  women  are  but 
beasts  of  prey,  and  love  the  smell  of  carnage.  I  am  cruel  ? 

"  How  many  have  cried  that  out  against  you,  and  when  have  you  ever 
hearkened  ?  What  was  your  pity,  ever  ?  What  was  a  dead  love  to  you  ?  You 
cast  your  porca  prsesentanea  after  it,  and  buried  it,  and  thought  no  more, — 
except  to  smile.  Why  cannot  you  smile  now  ?  Be  true  to  yourself.  Nothing 
matters.  You  can  make  the  world  weep,  and  you  are  laughing  all  the  while. 
Ay,  you  are  right.  His  life  was  to  yours  as  Christ's  to  a  Satyr's:  one  day  of 
his  brought  forth  a  harvest  that  all  your  barren  years  can  never  show.  He 
blessed  the  nations:  you  have  cursed  them.  He  loved:  you  betrayed. 
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He  lived  for  all  mankind:  you  for  the  narrow  kingdom  of  your  senses.  And 
you  have  killed  him, — you.  But  in  a  twelvemonth  you  will  have  forgotten — 
why  will  you  stand  there?  You  will  have  forgotten:  you  will  tell  the  world 
the  story  in  sonorous  verse, — and  then  forget.  Go,  before  I  do  worse  to  you; 
I  am  old,  and  would  not  offend  heaven." 

He  stood  quite  silent, — silent  and  patient,  and  with  the  discolored  paleness 
as  of  bruised  marble  on  his  face.  Then  suddenly  he  put  out  his  hands  with 
a  pathetic  gesture,  almost  like  a  timid  child's,  and  a  great  sob  heaved  his 
breast. 

"  Have  some  mercy.     Do  you  not  see  ? — I  suffer  !  " 

There  was  silence  between  us. 

I  understood  that  he  did  suffer,  passing  all  power  of  man  to  make  him 
suffer  more. 

A  compassion  that  I  could  no  longer  combat  stole  into  me.  Ah,  if  Maryx, 
lying  in  his  grave,  could  have  seen  into  my  soul,  he  would  not  have  been 
angered:  he  would  have  pitied  his  murderer  too. 

There  was  stillness  between  us. 

He  leaned  .one  hand  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Dionysos,  and  stood  with  his 
head  and  shoulders  bowed  so  that  I  could  not  see  his  face.  The  day  was 
declining;  the  shadows  were  growing  dark:  they  began  to  veil  the  bronze  of 
the  Ariadne. 

" Where  is  she?"  he  said,  suddenly. 

"  What  matter  to  you  ?  "  I  said  to  him. 

"  Can  you  not  understand  ? "  he  said,  and  his  labored  breath  seemed  to 
choke  him  as  he  spoke.  "  If  she  do  not  shrink  from  me, — if  I  do  not  appall 
her, — what  atonement  I  can  make  I  will.  I  never  loved  her, — no.  He  did: 
as  no  other  man  could  have  done.  I  never  loved  her;  but  her  message  in  the 
marble, — that  I  understood.  She  loves  me:  no  other  woman  could  ever  love 
like  that.  If  she  do  not  shrink  from  me,  what  I  can  do  I  will.  What  honor, 
what  peace,  what  amends  I  can  render  her  I  will  give.  Beside  her  innocence, 
her  holiness,  I  am  vile  indeed;  but,  since  she  loves  me  thus,  I  shall  have  power 
to  console." 

I  made  him  no  answer. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  all  the  devils  of  hell  swarmed  in  the  beautiful  marble 
chamber,  and  jibed  and  laughed  and  mocked  around  us,  crying,  "All  things 
come  too  late  !  " 

I  looked  up  at  him.  The  day  was  at  an  end;  the  dull  red  glow  of  a  clouded 
sunset  shone  through  the  iron  bars  of  the  casement,  and  bathed  the  feet  of 
the  white  sculptures  as  in  a  sea  of  blood. 

"  You  would  do  this  ? " 

He  answered, — "  By  his  life  and  by  his  death  I  swear  it;  yes." 
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I  turned  my  face  to  the  sunset,  and  I  saixl  to  him,  "  Come." 

I  went  out  of  the  halls  and  through  the  glades  of  the  wood.  He  walked 
beside  me.  The  bells  of  the  city  were  tolling  the  last  hour  of  light.  Around 
us  were  grayness  and  darkness. 

Away  in  the  great  west  that  fronted  us  as  we  passed  down  into  Rome  was 
the  glow  of  the  sun  that  had  sunk;  behind  the  dark  trees  of  the  Vatican  there 
were  long  low  lines  of  tremulous  luminance,  and  a  vast  field  of  pale,  soft  blue, 
and  above  it  a  deep  flush  like  the  awful  rose  of  dawn. 

He  closed  his  eyes  as  all  its  beauty  met  them.  Never  more  could  he  look 
with  calm  gaze  at  all  the  lovely  mysteries  of  the  air,  or  watch  with  peace  the 
glories  of  the  sky. 

We  passed  without  a  word  through  the  entangled  streets  of  the  city. 

At  last  we  reached  her  threshold,  and  climbed  the  winding  stairs. 

It  was  almost  dark;  they  had  lit  one  lamp.  There  was  the  cry  of  the  owls 
in  the  dusk. 

I  opened  her  door.  She  lay  quite  still  as  I  had  left  her;  the  dim  gold  of 
her  curls  fell  over  the  broad  low  brow  that  was  the  brow  of  Ariadne;  her  lips 
were  slightly  parted;  her  eyes  gazed  at  the  western  sky:  where  she  looked,  there 
was  still  a  pale  radiance  and  a  flush  left  by  the  dead  day. 

I  signed  to  him  to  enter. 

He  entered,  and  looked. 

"  She  is  dying  !  "  he  called  aloud,  with  a  cry  that  rang  through  all  the  lonely 
house. 

She  heard  his  voice,  and  sprang  up  on  her  narrow  bed,  and  stretched  her 
arms  to  him. 

He  sank  on  his  knees  beside  her. 

"  You  can  forgive  ?  "  he  cried  to  her. 

In  answer  her  white  and  wasted  arms  stole  about  his  throat,  and  her  lips 
sought  his. 

"  Live,  oh,  my  God,  live  !  "  he  moaned,  as  he  knelt.  "  Live  for  me:  I  love 
you  !  " 

And  for  the  first  time  he  told  no  lie. 

She  made  him  no  answer,  but  her  arms  rested  about  his  throat,  and  her 
cheek  was  against  his  own.  For  a  few  moments  she  lay  thus;  then  with  a  little 
sigh  she  moved  a  little,  and  lifted  her  tender  weary  eyes  to  his. 

"  Forgive  me;  I  missed  the  way  !  "  she  murmured,  faintly,  while  her  sight 
grew  blind.  Then  her  lips  sought  his  once  more,  and  on  his  own  they  trembled 
one  moment  longer,  then  grew  cold  and  still. 

He  loved  her,  and  she  was  dead. 
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L'EN  VOI. 

I  SIT  by  the  fountain  in  the  wall,  and  the  water  has  no  song  for  me.  The 
years  have  gone  by,  and  I  cease  to  count  them.  He  lives;  and  he  cannot 
forget,  and  he  loves  what  is  dead.  The  world  seems  empty,  and  the  skies  are 
dark.  All  around  me  I  hear  the  Satyrs  laughing,  the  Satyrs  who  could  not  net 
the  soul  of  Ariadne.  They  blow  on  their  pipes,  and  the  mad  world  dances: 
yet  all  they  sing  is  forever  but  this: 

"  All  things  come  too  late  !  " 


THE   END    OF    "  ARIADNE.  " 
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THE    GENERAL'S    MATCH-MAKING; 

OR, 

COACHES  AND   COUSINSHIP. 


WHERE  the  devil  shall  I  go  this  Long  ?  Paris  is  too  hot;  the  inside  of  my 
adorable  Chateau  des  Fleurs  would  give  one  a  lively  idea  of  the  feelings  of  eels 
in  a  frying-pan.  Rome's  only  fit  to  melt  down  puffy  cardinals,  as  jocks  set 
themselves  before  the  kitchen  fire  preparatory  to  the  Spring  Meetings.  In 
Switzerland  there's  nothing  fit  to  eat.  Spain  might  be  the  ticket — the  Anda- 
lusians  are  a  good-looking  lot,  but  they  haven't  a  notion  of  beer.  Scotland  I 
daren't  enter,  because  I  know  I  should  get  married  under  their  rascally  laws. 
I'd  go  to  the  Bads,  but  the  V.  P.'s  fillies  say  they  mean  to  do  'em  this  summer, 
and  I  won't  risk  meeting  them  if  I  know  it;  the  baits  they  set  to  catch  the 
unsuspecting  are  quite  frightful.  Where  the  devil  shall  I  go  ? 

So  spoke  Sydenham  Morton,  whilom  Captain  of  Eton,  now,  in  due  course, 
having  passed  up  to  Kings,  discussing  ham-pie  and  audit,  devils  and  coffee, 
while  the  June  sun  streamed  through  the  large  oriel  windows. 

"  To  the  devil,  I  fear,  if  you  only  find  your  proper  fraternity,"  said  a  man, 
coming  in.  Oak  was  never  sported  by  Sydie,  except  when  he  was  rattling 
certain  little  squares  of  ivory  in  boxes  lined  with  green  felt. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Keane,  is  that  you  ?     Come  in." 

The  permission  was  needless,  insomuch  as  Keane  was  already  in  and  down 
on  a  rocking-chair. 

"  One  o'clock,  and  only  just  begun  your  breakfast !  I  have  finished  more 
than  half  my  day's  work." 

"I  dare  say,"  answered  Sydie;  "but  one  shining  light  like  you,  monseig- 
neur,  is  enough  for  a  college.  Why  should  I  exert  myself  ?  I  swore  I  hadn't 
four  marks  a  year,  and  I've  my  fellowship  for  telling  the  furbelow.  We  all  go 
in  for  the  dolce  here  except  you,  and  you're  such  a  patent  machine  for  turning 
out  Q.E.D.s  by  the  dozen,  that  you  can  no  more  help  working  than  the  bed- 
maker  can  help  taking  my  tea  and  saying  the  cat  did  it,  and  '  May  she  never 
be  forgiven  if  she  ever  so  much  as  looked  at  that  there  blessed  lock.'  I  say, 
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find  a  Q.E.D.  for  me,  to  the  most  vexatious  problem,  where  I'm  to  go  this 
Long?" 

"Go  a  quiet  reading  tour;  mark  out  a  regular  plan,  and  travel  somewhere 
rugged  and  lonely,  with  not  a  crinoline,  or  a  trout-stream,  or  a  pack  of  hounds 
within  a  hundred  miles;  the  middle  of  Stonehenge,  for  example,  or  with  the 
lighthouse  men  out  at  the  Smalls  or  Eddystone.  You'd  do  wonders  when  you 
came  back,  Sydie." 

Sydie  shook  his  head  and  puffed  gravely  at  his  pipe. 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  Cramming's  not  my  line.  As  for  history,  I  don't  see 
anything  particularly  interesting  in  the  blackguardisms  of  men  all  dust  and 
ashes  and  gelatine  now;  if  I  were  the  Prince  of  Wales,  I  might  think  it  my 
duty  to  inquire  into  the  characters  of  my  grandfathers;  but  not  being  that 
individual,  I  find  the  Derby  list  much  more  suited  to  my  genius.  As  for  the 
classics,  they  won't  help  me  to  ask  for  my  dinner  at  Tortoni's,  nor  to  ingratiate 
myself  with  the  women  at  the  Maison  Doree;  and  I  prefer  following  Ovid's 
counsels,  and  enjoying  the  Falernian  of  life  represented  in  these  days  by  milk- 
punch,  to  plodding  through  the  De  Officiis.  As  for  mathematics,  it  may  be 
something  very  grand  to  draw  triangles  and  circles  till  A  meets  B  because  C  is 
as  long  as  D;  but  I  know,  when  I  did  the  same  operation  in  chalk  when  I  was 
a  small  actor  on  the  nursery  floor,  my  nurse  (who  might  have  gone  along  with 
the  barbarian  who  stuck  Archimedes)  called  me  an  idle  brat.  Well,  I  say, 
about  the  Long?  Where  are  you  going,  most  grave  and  reverent  seignior?" 

"  Where  there  are  no  impertinent  boys,  if  there  be  such  a  paradise  on 
earth,"  rejoined  Keane,  lighting  his  pipe.  "  I  go  to  my  moor  of  course  for 
the  1 2th,  but  until  then  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind.  I  think  I  shall  scamper 
over  South  America;  I  want  freshening  up,  and  I've  a  great  fancy  to  see  those 
buried  cities,  not  to  mention  a  chance  of  buffalo  hunting." 

"  Travelling's  such  a  bore,"  interrupted  Sydie,  stretching  himself  out  like 
an  india-rubber  tube.  "  Talk  of  the  cherub  that's  always  sitting  up  aloft  to 
watch  over  poor  Jack,  there  are  always  ten  thousand  demons  watching  over  the 
life  of  any  luckless  ^Eothen;  there  are  the  custom-house  men,  whose  natural 
prey  he  becomes,  and  the  hotel-keepers,  who  fasten  on  him  to  suck  his  life- 
blood,  and  there  are  the  mosquitoes,  and  other  things  less  minute  but  not 
less  agonizing;  and  there  are  guides  and  muleteers,  and  waiters  and  ciceroni 
— oh,  hang  it  !  travelling's  a  dreadful  bore,  if  it  were  only  for  the  inevitable 
widow  with  four  daughters  whom  you've  danced  with  once  at  a  charity  ball, 
who  rushes  up  to  you  on  the  Boulevards  or  a  Rhine  steamer,  and  tacks  herself 
on  to  you,  and  whom  it's  well  for  you  if  you  can  shake  off  when  you  scatter 
the  dust  of  the  city  from  the  sole  of  your  foot." 

"  You  can't  chatter,  can  you  ?  " 

"  Yes;  my  fraenum  was  happily  cut  when  I  was  a  baby.     Fancy  what  a  loss 
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the  world  would  have  endured  if  it  hadn't  been  !  "  said  Sydie,  lazily  shutting 
his  half-closed  blue  eyes.  "  I  say,  the  governor  has  been  bothering  my  life 
out  to  go  down  to  St.  Crucis;  he's  an  old  brick,  you  know,  and  has  the 
primest  dry  in  the  kingdom.  I  wish  you'd  come,  will  you  ?  There's  capital 
fishing  and  cricketing,  and  you'd  keep  me  company.  Do.  You  shall  have 
the  best  mount  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  General  will  do  you  no  end  of  good 
on  Hippocrate's  rule — contrarieties  cure  contrarieties." 

"I'll  think  about  it;  but  you  know  I  prefer  solitude  generally;  misanthrop- 
ical, I  admit,  but  decidedly  lucky  for  me,  as  my  companions  through  life  will 
always  be  my  ink-stand,  my  terrier,  and  my  papers.  I  have  never  wished  for 
any  other  yet,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall.  Are  you  going  to  smoke  and  drink 
audit  on  that  sofa  all  day  ? " 

"  No,"  answered  Sydie,  "  I'm  going  to  take  a  turn  at  beer  and  Brown's  for 
a  change.  Well,  I  shall  take  you  down  with  me  on  Tuesday,  sir,  so  that's 
settled." 

Keane  laughed,  and  after  some  few  words  on  the  business  that  had  brought 
him  thither,  went  across  the  quad  to  his  own  rooms  to  plunge  into  the  intricacies 
of  Fourrier  and  Laplace,  or  give  the  vigor  of  his  brain  to  stuffing  some  young 
goose's  empty  head,  or  cramming  some  idle  young  dog  with  ballast  enough  to 
carry  him  through  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  his  Greats. 

Gerald  Keane  was  a  mathematical  Coach,  and  had  taken  high  honors — a 
rare  thing  for  a  Kingsman  to  do,  for  are  they  not,  by  their  own  confession,  the 
laziest  disciples  of  the  dolce  in  the  whole  of  Granta,  invariably  bumped  and 
caught  out,  and  from  sheer  idleness  letting  other 'men  beat  Lord's  and  shame 
the  Oxford  Eleven,  and  graduate  with  Double  Firsts,  while  they  lie  perdus  in  the 
shades  of  Holy  Henry?  Keane,  however,  was  the  one  exception  to  the  rule. 
He  was  dreadfully  wild,  as  ladies  say,  for  his  first  term  or  two,  though  equally 
eloquent  at  the  Union;  then  his  family  exulting  in  the  accuracies  of  their 
prophecies  regarding  his  worthlessness,  and  somebody  else  daring  him  to  go  in 
for  honors,  his  pluck  was  put  up,  and  he  set  himself  to  work  to  show  them  all 
what  he  could  do  if  he  chose.  Once  roused  to  put  out  his  powers,  he  liked  using 
them;  the  bother  of  the  training  over,  it  is  no  trouble  to  keep  place  as  stroke-oar; 
and  now  men  pointed  him  out  in  the  Senate  House,  and  at  the  Senior  Fellows' 
table,  and  he  bid  fair  to  rank  with  the  writer  on  Jasher  and  the  author  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences. 

People  called  him  very  cold.  It  was  popularly  averred  that  he  had  no 
more  feeling  than  Roubilliac's  or  Thorwaldsen's  statues;  but  as  he  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  under-grads,  and  always  good-natured  to  them,  there  were 
a  few  men  who  doubted  the  theory,  though  he  never  tried  to  refute  or 
dispute  it. 

Of  all  the  young  fellows,  the  one  Keane  liked  the  best,  and  to  whom  he 
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was  kindest,  was  Sydenham  Morton — Sydie  to  everybody  in  Granta,  from  the 
little  fleuriste  opposite  in  King's  Parade,  to  the  V.  P.'s  wife  who  petted  him 
because  his  uncle  was  a  millionaire — the  dearest  fellow  in  the  world,  according 
to  all  the  Cambridge  young  ladies — the  darling  of  all  the  milliner  and  con- 
fectioner girls  in  Trumpington  Street  and  Petty  Cury — the  best  chap  going 
among  the  kindred  spirits,  who  got  gated,  and  lectured,  and  rusticated  for 
skying  over  to  Newmarket,  or  pommelling  bargees,  or  taking  a  lark  over  at 
Cherryhinton — the  best-dressed,  fastest,  and  most  charming  of  Cantabs,  as  he 
himself  would  gravely  assure  you. 

They  were  totally  dissimilar  and  far  asunder  in  position;  but  an  affair  on 
the  slope  of  the  Matterhorn,  when  the  boy  had  saved  the  elder  man's  life,  had 
riveted  attachment  between  them,  and  bridged  over  the  difference  of.  their 
academical  rank. 

The  Commencement  came  and  went,  with  its '  speeches,  and  its  H.R.H. 
Chancellor,  and  its  pretty  women  gliding  among  the  elms  of  Neville's  Court 
(poor  Leslie  Ellis's  daily  haunt),  filling  the  grim  benches  of  the  Senate  House, 
and  flitting  past  the  carved  benches  of  King's  Chapel.  Granta  was  henceforth 
a  desert  to  all  Cambridge  belles;  they  could  walk  down  Trumpington  Street 
without  meeting  a  score  of  little  straw  hats,  and  Trumpington  Street  became 
as  odious  as  Sahara;  the  "darling  Bachs  "  were  free  to  them,  and,  of  course, 
they  who,  by  all  relations,  from  those  of  Genesis  to  those  of  Vanity  Fair,  have 
never  cared,  saved  for  fruit  defendu,  saw  nothing  to  admire  in  the  trees,  and 
grass,  and  river,  minus  outriggers  and  collegians.  There  was  a  general  exodus: 
Masters'  red  hoods,  Fellows  'Commoners'  gold-lace,  Fellows'  gown  and  mortar 
boards,  morning  Chapel  surplices,  and  under-grads'  straw-hats  and  cutaway 
coats,  all  vanished  from  court  and  library,  street  and  cloister.  Cambridge  was 
empty;  the  married  Dons  and  their  families  went  off  to  country-houses  or 
Rhine  steamers;  Fellows  went  touring  with  views  to  mediaeval  architecture, 
Roman  remains,  Greek  inscriptions,  Paris  laisser  aller,  or  Norwegian  fishing, 
according  to  their  tastes  and  habits;  under-grads  scattered  themselves  over 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  were  to  be  found  in  knots  of  two  or  three  calling  for 
stout  in  Vefour's,  kicking  up  a  row  with  Austrian  gendarmerie,  chalking  up 
effigies  of  Bomba  on  Italian  walls,  striding  up  every  mountain  from  Skiddaw 
to  the  Pic  du  Midi,  burrowing  like  rabbits  in  a  warren  for  reading  purposes 
on  Dartmoor,  kissing  sunny-haired  Gretchens  in  German  hostelries,  swinging 
through  the  Vaterland  with  knapsacks  and  sticks,  doing  a  walking  tour — in 
fact,  swarming  everywhere  with  their  impossible  French  and  hearty  voices,  and 
lithe  English  muscle,  Granta  marked  on  them  as  distinctly  as  an  M.  B.  waist- 
coat marks  an  Anglican,  or  utter  ignorance  of  modern  politics  a  "  great 
classic." 

Cambridge  had  emptied  itself  of  the  scores  of  naughty  boys  that  lie  in  the 
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arms  of  Mater,  and  on  Tuesday  Keane  and  Sydie  were  shaking  and  rattling 
over  those  dreadful  nervous  Eastern  Counties  tenders,  through  that  picturesque 
and  beautiful  country  that  does  permutations  with  such  laudable  perseverance 
on  pollards,  fens,  and  flats — flats,  fens,  and  pollards — at  the  snail's  pace  that, 
according  to  the  E.G.R.,  we  must  believe  to  be  "express." 

"  I  wrote  and  told  the  governor  you  were  coming  down  with  me,  sir,"  said 
Sydie,  hanging  up  his  hat.  "  I  didn't  tell  him  what  a  trouble  I  had  to  make 
you  throw  over  South  America  for  a  fortnight,  and  come  and  taste  his  curry  at 
the  Beeches.  You'll  like  the  old  boy;  he's  as  hot  and  choleric,  and  as  genial 
and  good-hearted,  as  any  old  brick  that  ever  walked.  He  was  born  as  sweet- 
tempered  and  soft-mouthed  as  mamma  when  an  eldest  son  waltzes  twice  with 
Adeliza,  and  the  pepper's  been  put  into  him  by  the  curry-powder,  the  gentle- 
manlike transportation,  and  the  unlimited  command  over  black  devils,  enjoyed 
by  gentlemen  of  the  H.E.LC.S." 

"  A  nabob  uncle,"  thought  Keane.  "  Oh,  I  see,  yellow,  dyspeptic,  always 
boring  one  with  '  How  to  govern  India,'  and  recollections  of  '  When  I  served 
with  Napier.'  What  a  fool  I  was  to  let  Sydie  persuade  me  to  go.  A  month 
in  Lima  and  the  Pampas  would  be  much  pleasanter." 

"He  came  over  last  year,"  continued  Sydie,  in  blissful  ignorance,  "and 
bought  the  Beeches,  a  very  jolly  place,  only  he's  crammed  it  with  everything 
anybody  suggested,  and  tried  anything  that  any  farmer  recommended,  so  that 
the  house  and  the  estate  present  a  peculiar  compendium  of  all  theories  of 
architecture,  and  a  general  exhibition  of  all  sorts  of  tastes.  He's  his  hobbies; 
pouncing  on  and  apprehending  small  boys  is  one  of  'em,  for  which  practice  he 
is  endeared  to  the  youth  of  St.  Crucis  as  the  'old  cove,'  the  '  Injian  devil,'  and 
like  affectionate  cognomens.  But  the  General's  weak  point  is  me — me  and 
little  Fay." 

"  His  mare,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  His  mare  ! — bless  my  heart,  no  ! — his  mare  !  "  And  Sydie  lay  back,  and 
laughed  silently.  "  His  mare  !  By  George  !  what  would  she  say  ?  She's  a 
good  deal  too  lively  a  young  lady  to  run  in  harness  for  anybody,  though  she's 
soft-mouthed  enough  when  she's  led.  Mare  !  No,  Fay's  his  niece — my  cousin. 
Her  father  and  my  father  went  to  glory  when  we  were  both  smalls,  and  left  us 
in  legacy  to  the  General,  and  a  pretty  pot  of  money  the  legacy  has  cost  him." 

"Your  cousin,  indeed!  The  name's  more  like  a  mare's  than  a  girl's," 
answered  Keane,  thinking  to  himself.  "A  cousin  !  I  just  wish  I'd  known  that. 
One  of  those  Indian  girls,  I  bet,  tanned  brown  as  a  berry,  flirts  a  outrance,  has 
run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  Calcutta  balls,  been  engaged  to  men  in  all  the  Arms, 
talks  horridly  broad  Anglo-Indian-English.  I  know  the  style." 

The  engine  screamed,  and  pulled  up  at  the  St.  Crucis  station,  some  seventy 
miles  farther  on,  lying  in  the  midst  of  Creswickian  landscapes,  with  woodlands, 
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and  cottages,  and  sweet  fresh  stretches  of  meadow-land,  such  as  do  one's  heart 
good  after  hard  days  and  late  nights  in  dust  and  gaslight. 

"  Deuced  fine  points,"  said  Sydie,  taking  the  ribbons  of  a  high-stepping 
bay  that  had  brought  one  of  the  neatest  possible  traps  to  take  him  and  Keane 
to  the  Beeches,  and  springing,  in  all  his  glory,  to  the  box,  than  which  no 
imperial  throne  could  have  offered  to  him  one-half  so  delightful  a  seat. 
"Governor  never  keeps  screws.  What  a  crying  shame  we're  not  allowed  to 
keep  the  sorriest  hack  at  King's.  That  comes  of  gentlemen  slipping  into  shoes 
that  were  meant  for  beggars.  Hallo,  there  are  the  old  beech-trees;  I  vow  I 
can  almost  taste  the  curry  and  dry  from  looking  at  them." 

In  dashed  the  bay  through  the  park-gates,  sending  the  shingle  flying  up  in 
small  simooms,  and  the  rooks  cawing  in  supreme  surprise  from  their  nests  in 
the  branches  of  the  beech-trees. 

"Hallo,  my  ancient,  how  are  you  ?"  began  Sydie  to  the  butler,  while  that 
stately  person  expanded  into  a  smile  of  welcome.  "  Down,  dog,  down  !  Ton 
my  life,  the  old  place  looks  very  jolly.  What  have  you  hung  all  that  armor 
up  for; — to  make  believe  our  ancestors  dwelt  in  these  marble  halls  ?  How 
devilish  dusty  I  am.  Where's  the  General  ?  Didn't  know  we  were  coming 
till  next  train.  Fay  !  Fay  !  where  are  you  ?  Ashton,  where's  Miss  Morton  ? " 

"Here,  Sydie  dear,"  cried  the  young  lady  in  question,  rushing  across  the 
hall  with  the  most  ecstatic  delight,  and  throwing  herself  into  the  Cantab's  arms, 
who  received  her  with  no  less  cordiality,  and  kissed  her  straightway,  regardless 
of  the  presence  of  Keane,  the  butler,  and  Harris. 

"  Oh,  Sydie,"  began  the  young  lady,  breathlessly,  "  I'm  so  delighted  you're 
come.  There's  the  archery  fete,  and  a  picnic  at  Shallowton,  and  an  election 
ball  over  at  Coverdale,  and  I  want  you  to  dance  with  me,  and  to  try  the  new 
billiard-table,  and  to  come  and  see  my  aviary,  and  to  teach  me  pistol-shooting 
(because  Julia  Dupuis  can  shoot  splendidly,  and  talks  of  joining  the  Rifles}, 
and  to  show  me  how  to  do  Euclid,  and  to  amuse  me,  and  to  play  with  me,  and  to 
tell  me  which  is  the  prettiest  of  Snowdrop's  pups  to  be  saved,  and  to —  She 

stopped  suddenly,  and  dropped  from  enthusiastic  tirade  to  subdued  surprise, 
as  she  caught  sight  of  Keane  for  the  first  time.  "  Oh,  Sydie,  why  did  you  not 
introduce  me  to  your  friend  ?  How  rude  I  have  been  !  " 

"  Mr.  Keane,  my  cousin,  the  torment  of  my  existence,  Miss  Morton  in  public, 
Little  Fay  in  private  life.  There,  you  know  one  another  now.  I  can't  say  any 
more.  Do  tell  me  where  the  governor  is." 

"  Mr.  Keane,  what  can  you  think  of  me  ? "  cried  Fay.  "  Any  friend  of 
Sydenham's  is  most  welcome  to  the  Beeches,  and  my  uncle  will  scold  me  fright- 
fully for  giving  you  such  a  reception.  Please  do  forgive  me,  I  was  so  delighted 
to  see  my  cousin." 

"  Which  I  can  fully  enter  into,  having  a  weakness  for  Sydie  myself,"  smiled 
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Keane.      "  I   am   sure  he  is  very  fortunate  in  being  the  cause  of  such  an 
excuse." 

Keane  said  it  par  complaisance,  but  rather  carelessly;  young  ladies,  as  a 
class,  being  one  of  his  aversions.  He  looked  at  Fay  Morton,  however,  and 
saw  she  was  not  an  Indianized  girl  after  all.  She  was  not  yellow,  but,  au 
contraire,  had  waving  fair  hair,  long  dark  eyes,  and  a  mischievous,  sunny 
face — 

A  rosebud  set  with  little  wilful  thorns, 

And  sweet  as  English  air  could  make  her. 

"Where's  the  governor,  Fay?"  reiterated  Sydie. 

"  Here,  my  dear  boy.  Thought  of  your  old  uncle  the  first  thing,  Sydie  ? 
God  bless  my  soul,  how  well  you  look  !  Confound  you,  why  didn't  you  tell 
me  what  train  you  were  coming  by  ?  Devil  take  you,  Ashton,  why's  there 
no  fire  in  the  hall  ?  Thought  it  was  warm,  did  you  ?  Hum  !  more  fool  you 
then." 

"Uncle  dear,"  said  Miss  Fay,  "here  is  Sydie's  friend,  Mr.  Keane;  you  are 
being  as  rude  as  I  have  been.' 

The  General,  at  this  conjuration,  swung  sharp  round,  a  stout,  hale,  handsome 
old  fellow,  with  gray  moustaches  and  a  high  color,  holding  a  spade  in  his  hand 
"and  clad  in  a  linen  coat. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  sir,"  cried  the  General,  shaking  Keane's  hand  with  the 
greatest  possible  energy,  "  charmed  to  see  you — delighted,  'pon  my  honor;  only 
hope  you're  come  to  stay  till  Christmas;  there  are  plenty  of  bachelors'  dens. 
Devil  take  me  !  of  what  was  I  thinking  ?  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  boy,  I  sup- 
"pose.  More  fool  I,  you'll  say,  a  lazy,  good-for-nothing  young  dog  like  him. 
Don't  let  me  keep  you  standing  in  the  hall.  Cursed  cold,  isn't  it  ?  and  there's 
Little  Fay  in  muslin  !  Ashton,  send  some  hot  water  into  the  west  room  for 
Mr. —  Mr.—  —Confound  you,  Sydie,  why  didn't  you  tell — I  mean  introduce 
me? — Mr.  Keane.  Luncheon  will  be  on  the  table  in  ten  minutes.  Like  curry, 
Mr.  Keane?  There,  get  along,  Sydie,  you  foolish  boy;  you  can  talk  to  Fay 
after  luncheon." 

"Sydie,"  whispered  Fay,  an  hour  before  dinner,  when  she  had  teased  the 
Cantab's  life  out  of  him  till  he  had  consented  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
the  puppies,  "what  a  splendid  head  that  man  has  you  brought  with  you:  he'd 
do  for  Plato,  with  that  grand  calm  brow  and  lofty  unapproachable  look.  Who 
is  he?" 

"  The  greatest  philosopher  of  modern  times,"  responded  her  cousin,  solemnly. 
"A  condensation  of  Solon,  Thales,  Plutarch,  Seneca,  Cicero,  Lucullus,  Bion, 
Theophrastes,  and  Co.;  such  a  giant  of  mathematical  knowledge,  and  all  other 
knowledge,  too,  that  every  day,  when  he  passes  under  Bacon's  Gate,  we  are 
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afraid  the  old  legend  will  come  to  pass,  and  it  will  tumble  down  as  flat  as  a 
pancake;  a  homage  to  him,  but  a  loss  to  Cambridge." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Miss  Fay,  impatiently.  "(I  like  that  sweet  little  thing 
with  the  black  nose  best,  dear.)  Who  is  he  ?  What  is  he  ?  How  old  is  he  ? 
What's  his  name  ?  Where  does  he  live  ? " 

"  Gently,  young  woman,"  cried  Sydie.  "  He  is  Tutor  and  Fellow  of  King's, 
and  a  great  gun  besides;  he's  some  twenty-five  years  older  than  you.  His 
name  on  the  rolls  is  Gerald,  I  believe,  and  he  dwells  in  the  shadow  of  Mater, 
beyond  the  reach  of  my  cornet;  for  which  fact,  not  being  musically  inclined, 
he  is  barbarian  enough  to  return  thanks  daily  in  chapel." 

"  I  am  sorry  he  is  come.     It  was  stupid  of  you  to  bring  him." 
"  Wherefore,  ma  cousine  ?     Are    you   afraid   of   him  ?     You   needn't   be. 
Young  ladies  are  too  insignificant  atoms  of  creation  for  him  to  criticise.     He'll 
no  more  expect  sense  from  you  than  from  Snowdrop  and  her  pups." 

"  Afraid  ?  "  repeated  Fay,  with  extreme  indignation.  "  I  should  like  to  see 
any  man  of  whom  I  should  feel  afraid  !  If  he  doesn't  like  fun  and  nonsense, 
I  pity  him;  but  if  he  despise  me  ever  so  much  for  it,  I  shall  enjoy  myself 
before  him,  and  in  spite  of  him.  I  was  sorry  you  brought  him,  because 
he  will  take  you  away  when  I  want  you  all  to  myself;  and  he  looks  so 

haughty,  that " 

"  You  are  afraid  of  him,  Fay,  and  won't  own  it." 

"I  am  not"  reiterated  Fay,  impetuously;  "and  I  will  smoke  a  cigar  with 
him  after  dinner,  to  show  you  I  am  not  one  bit." 

"  I  bet  you  six  pair  of  gloves  you  do  no  such  thing,  young  lady." 
"Done.     Do  keep  the  one  with  the  black  nose,  Sydie;  and  yet  that  little 
liver-colored  darling  is  too  pretty  to  be  killed.     Suppose  we  save  them  all. 
Snowdrop  will  be  so  pleased." 

Whereon  Fay  kissed  all  the  little  snub  noses  with  the  deepest  affection,  and 
was  caught  in  the  act  by  Kearne  and  the  General. 

"  There's  that  child  with  her  arms  full  of  dogs,"  said  the  General,  beaming 
with  satisfaction  at  sight  of  his  niece.  "  She's  a  little,  spoilt,  wilful  thing.  She's 
an  old  bachelor's  pet,  and  you  must  make  allowances.  I  call  her  the  fairy 
of  the  Beeches,  God  bless  her  !  She  nursed  me  last  winter,  when  I  was  at 
death's  door  from  these  cursed  cold  winds,  sir,  better  than  Miss  Nightingale 
could  have  done.  What  a  devilish  climate  it  is;  never  two  days  alike.  I  don't 
wonder  Englishwomen  are  such  icicles,  poor  things;  they're  frostbitten  from 
their  cradle  upwards." 

"  India  warms  them  up,  General,  doesn't  it  ?  " 
The  General  shook  with  laughter. 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure;  if  prudery's  the  fashion,  they'll  wear  it,  sir,  as  they 
would  patches  or  hair-powder;  but  they're  always  uncommonly  glad  to  leave  it 
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off  and  lock  it  out  of  sight  when  they  can.  What  do  you  think  of  the  kennels  ? 
I  say,  Sydie,  confound  you,  why  did  you  bring  down  any  traps  with  you  ? 
Haven't  room  for  'em,  not  for  one.  Couldn't  cram  a  tilbury  into  the  coach- 
house." 

"  A  trap,  governor  ? "  said  Sydie,  straightening  his  back  after  examination 
of  the  pups;  "can't  keep  even  a  wall-eyed  cab-horse;  wish  I  could." 

"  Where's  your  drag,  then  ?  "  demanded  the  General. 

"My  drag?  Don't  I  just  wish  I  had  one,  to  offer  my  bosom  friend  the 
V.  P.  a  seat  on  the  box.  Calvert,  of  Trinity,  tooled  us  over  in  his  to  the  Spring 
Meetings,  and  his  grays  are  the  sweetest  pair  of  goers — the  leaders  especially 
— that  ever  you  saw  in  harness.  We  came  back  'cross  country,  to  get  in  time 
for  hall,  and  a  pretty  mess  we  made  of  it,  for  we  broke  the  axle,  and  lamed  the 
off-wheeler,  and " 

"  But,  God  bless  my  soul,"  stormed  the  General,  excited  beyond  measure, 
"  you  wrote  me  word  you  were  going  to  bring  a  drag  down  with  you,  and  of 
course  I  supposed  you  meant  what  you  said,  and  I  had  Harris  in  about  it,  and 
he  swore  the  coach-house  was  as  full  of  traps  as  ever  it  could  hold,  so  I  had  my 
tax-cart  and  Fay's  phaeton  turned  into  one  of  the  stalls,  and  then,  after  all, 
it  comes  out  you've  never  brought  it !  Devil  take  you,  Sydie,  why  can't  you 
be  more  thoughtful " 

"  But,  my  dear  governor " 

"  Nonsense;  don't  talk  to  me  !  "  cried  the  General,  trying  to  work  himself 
into  a  passion,  and  diving  into  the  recesses  of  six  separate  pockets  one  after 
another.  "  Look  here,  sir,  I  suppose  you'll  believe  your  own  words  ?  Here 
it  is  in  black  and  white. — .'  P.  S.  I  shall  bring  my  Coach  down  with  me.'  There, 
what  do  you  say  now  ?  Confound  you,  what  are  you  laughing  at  ?  /  don't  see 
anything  to  laugh  at.  In  my  day,  young  fellows  didn't  make  fools  of  old  men 
in  this  way.  Bless  my  soul,  why  the  devil  don't  you  leave  off  laughing,  and 
talk  a  little  common  sense?  The  thing's  plain  enough. — 'P.  S.  I  shall  bring 
my  Coach  down  with  me.'  '' 

"  So  I  have,"  said  Sydie,  screaming  with  laughter.  "  Look  at  him — he's 
a  first-rate  Coach,  too  !  Wheels  always  oiled,  and  ready  for  any  road;  always 
going  up  hill,  and  never  caught  coming  down;  started  at  a  devil  of  a  pace,  and 
now  keeps  ahead  of  all  other  vehicles  on  all  highways.  A  first-class  Coach,  that 
will  tool  me  through  the  tortuous  lanes  and  treacherous  pitfalls  of  the  Greats 
with  flying  colors.  My  Coach  !  Bravo,  General  !  that's  the  best  bit  of  fun 
I've  had  since  I  dressed  up  like  Sophonisba  Briggs,  and  led  the  V.  P.  a  dance 
all  round  the  quad,  every  hair  on  his  head  standing  erect  in  his  virtuous  indig- 
nation at  the  awful  morals  of  his  college." 

"  Eh,  what  ? "  grunted  the  General,  light  beginning  to  dawn  upon  him. 
"  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Keane  ?  Hum  !  how's  one  to  be  up  to  all  your  confounded 
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slang  ?  How  could  I  know  ?  Devil  take  you,  Sydie,  why  can't  you  write  com- 
mon English  ?  You  young  fellows  talk  as  bad  jargon  as  Sepoys.  You're  sure 
I'm  delighted  to  see  you,  Mr.  Keane,  though  I  did  make  the  mistake." 

"Thank  you,  General,"  said  Keane;  "but  it's  rather  cool  of  you,  Master 
Sydie,  to  have  forced  me  on  to  your  uncle's  hands  without  his  wish  or  his 
leave." 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  swore  the  General,  with  vehement  cordiality.  "  I 
gave  him  carte  blanche  to  ask  whom  he  would,  and  unexpected  guests  are 
always  most  welcome;  not  that  you  were  unexpected  though,  for  I'd  told  that 
boy  to  be  sure  and  bring  somebody  down  here " 

"  And  have  had  the  tax-cart  and  my  phaeton  turned  out  to  make  comfortable 
quarters  for  him,"  said  Miss  Fay,  with  a  glance  at  The  Coach  to  see  how  he 
took  chaff,  "  and  I  only  hope  Mr.  Keane  may  like  his  accommodation." 

"Perhaps,  Miss  Morton,"  said  Keane,  smiling,  "I  shall  like  it  so  well  that 
you  will  have  to  say  to  me  as  poor  Voltaire  to  his  troublesome  abbe,  '  Don 
Quichotte  prenait  les  auberges  pour  les  chateaux,  mais  vous  avez  pris  les 
chateaux  pour  les  auberges.'  ' 

"  Tiresome  man,"  thought  Fay.  "  I  wish  Sydie  hadn't  brought  him  here; 
but  I  shall  do  as  I  always  do,  however  grand  and  supercilious  he  may  look. 
He  has  lived  among  all  those  men  and  books  till  he  has  grown  as  cold  as 
granite.  What  a  pity  it  is  people  don't  enjoy  existence  as  I  do  ! ' 

"  You  are  thinking,  Miss  Morton,"  said  Keane,  as  he  walked  on  beside 
her,  with  an  amused  glance  at  her  face,  which  was  expressive  enough  of  her 
thoughts,  "that  if  your  uncle  is  glad  to  see  me,  you  are  not,  and  that  Sydie  was 

very  stupid  not  to  bring  down  one  of  his  kindred  spirits  instead  of Don't 

disclaim  it  now;  you  should  veil  your  face  if  you  wish  your  thoughts  not  to  be 
read." 

"I  was  not  going  to  disclaim  it,"  said  Fay,  quickly  looking  up  at  him  with 
a  rapid  glance,  half  penitence,  half  irritation.  "I  always  tell  the  truth;  but  I 
was  not  thinking  exactly  that;  I  don't  want  any  of  Sydie's  friends — I  detest 
boys — but  I  certainly  was  thinking  that  as  you  look  down  on  everything  that 
we  all  delight  in,  I  fancied  you  and  the  Beeches  will  hardly  agree.  If  I  am 
rude,  you  must  not  be  angry;  you  wanted  me  to  tell  you  the  truth." 

Keane  smiled  again. 

"  Do  I  look  down  on  the  things  you  delight  in  ?  I  hardly  know  enough  of 
you,  as  we  have  only  addressed  about  six  syllables  to  each  other,  to  be  able  to 
judge  what  you  like  and  what  you  don't  like;  but  certainly  I  must  admit,  that 
caressing  the  little  round  heads  of  those  puppies  yonder,  which  seemed  to  afford 
you  such  extreme  rapture,  would  not  be  any  source  of  remarkable  gratifica- 
tion to  me." 

Fay  looked  up  at  him  and  laughed. 
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"  Well,  I  am  fond  of  animals  as  you  are  fond  of  books.  Is  it  not  an  open 
question  whether  the  live  dog  or  sheep-skin  is  not  as  good  as  the  dead  Morocco 
or  Russian  leather  ?  " 

"  Is  it  an  open  question,  whether  Macaulay's  or  Arago's  brain  weighs  no 
more  than  a  cat's  or  a  puppy's  ? " 

"  Brain  !  "  said  impudent  little  Fay;  "  are  your  great  men  always  as  honest 
and  as  faithful  as  my  poor  little  Snowdrop?  I  have  an  idea  that  Sheridan's 
brains  were  often  obscured  by  brandy;  that  Richelieu  had  the  weakness  to  be 
prouder  of  his  bad  poems  than  his  magnificent  policies;  and  that  Pope  and 
Byron  had  the  folly  to  be  more  tenacious  of  a  glance  at  their  physical  defect 
than  an  onslaught  on  their  noblest  works.  I  could  mention  a  good  many  other 
instances  where  brain  was  not  always  a  voucher  for  corresponding  strength  of 
character." 

Keane  was  surprised  to  hear  a  sensible  speech  from  this  volatile  little  puss, 
and  honored  her  by  answering  her  seriously. 

"  Say,  rather,  Miss  Morton,  that  those  to  whom  many  temptations  fall 
should  have  many  excuses  made.  Where  the  brain  preponderates,  excelling 
in  creative  faculty  and  rapid  thought,  there  will  the  sensibilities  be  proportion- 
ately acute.  The  vivacity  and  vigorous  life  which  produced  the  rapid  flow  of 
Sheridan's  eloquence  led  him  into  the  dissipation  which  made  him  end  his  days 
in  a  spunging-house.  Men  of  cooler  minds  and  natures  must  not  presume  to 
judge  him.  They  had  not  his  temptation;  they  cannot  judge  of  his  fault. 
Richelieu,  in  all  probability,  amused  himself  with  his  verses  as  he  amused  him- 
self with  his  white  kitten  and  its  cork,  as  a  delassement;  had  he  piqued  himself 
upon  his  poetry,  as  they  say,  he  would  have  turned  poetaster  instead  of  politi- 
cian. As  for  the  other  two,  you  must  remember  that  Pope's  deformity  made 
him  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  the  woman  he  was  fool  enough  to  worship,  and 
Byron,  poor  fellow,  was  oversusceptible  on  all  points,  or  he  would  scarcely 
have  allowed  the  venomed  arrows  from  the  Scotch  Reviewers  to  wound  him, 
nor  would  he  have  cared  for  the  desertion  of  a  wife  who  was  to  him  like  ice  to 
fire.  When  you  are  older,  you  will  learn  that  it  is  very  dangerous  and  unjust 
to  say  this  thing  is  right,  that  wrong,  that  feeling  wise,  or  this  foolish;  for  all 
temperaments  are  different,  and  the  same  circumstances  may  produce  very 
different  effects.  Your  puppies  will  grow  up  with  dissimilar  characters;  how 
much  more  so,  then,  must  men  ? " 

Miss  Fay  was  quiet  for  a  minute,  then  she  flashed  her  mischievous  eyes 
on  him. 

"  Certainly;  but  then,  by  your  own  admission,  you  have  no  right  to  decide 
that  your  love  for  mathematics  is  wise,  and  my  love  for  Snowdrop  foolish;  it 
may  be  quite  au  contraire.  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  may  have  '  chosen  the  better 
part.' " 
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"  Fay,  go  in  and  dress  for  dinner,"  interrupted  the  General,  trotting  up; 
"your  tongue  would  run  on  forever  if  nobody  stopped  it;  you're  no  exception 
to  your  sex  on  that  point.  Is  she  ?  " 

Keane  laughed. 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Morton's  fraenum,  like  Sydie's,  was  cut  too  far  in  her  infancy, 
and  therefore  she  has  been  '  unbridled '  ever  since." 

"  In  all  things  !  "  cried  little  Fay.  "  Nobody  has  put  the  curb  on  me  yet, 
and  nobody  ever  shall." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure,  Fay,"  cried  Sydie.  "  Rarey  does  wonders  with  the 
wildest  fillies.  Somebody  may  bring  you  down  on  your  knees  yet." 

"  You'll  have  to  see  to  that,  Sydie,"  laughed  the  General.  "  Come,  get 
along,  child,  to  your  toilette.  I  never  have  my  soup  cold  and  my  curry  over- 
done. To  wait  for  his  dinner  is  a  stretch  of  good  nature  and  patience  that 
ought  not  to  be  expected  of  any  man." 

The  soup  was  not  cold  nor  the  curry  overdone,  and  the  dinner  was  pleasant 
enough,  in  the  long  dining-room,  with  the  June  sun  streaming  in  through  its 
bay-windows  from  out  the  brilliant-colored  garden,  and  the  walls  echoing  with 
the  laughter  of  Sydie  and  his  cousin,  the  young  lady  keeping  true  to  her  avowal 
of  "  not  caring  for  Plato's  presence."  "  Plato,"  however,  listened  quietly, 
peeling  his  peaches  with  tranquil  amusement;  for  if  the  girl  talked  nonsense, 
it  was  clever  nonsense,  as  rare,  by  the  way,  and  quite  as  refreshing  as  true  wit. 

"  My  gloves  are  safe;  you're  too  afraid  of  him,  Fay,"  whispered  Sydie, 
bending  forwards  to  give  her  some  hautboys. 

"  Am  I  ?  "  cried  Miss  Fay,  with  a  moue  of  supreme  contempt.  Neither  the 
whisper  nor  the  moue  escaped  Keane,  as  he  talked  with  the  governor  on  model 
drainage. 

"  Where's  my  hookah,  Fay  ? "  asked  the  General,  after  dessert.  "  Get  it, 
will  you,  my  pet  ?  " 

"  Voila  !  "  cried  Miss  Fay,  lifting  the  narghile  from  the  sideboard.  Then 
taking  some  cigars  off  the  mantelpiece,  she  put  one  in  her  own  mouth,  struck 
a  fusee,  and,  handing  the  case  to  Keane,  said,  with  a  saucy  smile  in  her  soft 
bright  eyes,  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  was  a  little  bit  afraid  of  taking  liberties 
wtih  him: 

"If  you  are  not  above  such  a  sublunary  indulgence,  will  you  have  a  cigar 
with  me  ? " 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  Keane,  with  a  grave  bow;  "  and  if  you 
would  like  to  further  rival  George.  Sand,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  you  the 
address  of  my  tailor." 

"Thank  you  exceedingly;  but  as  long  as  crinoline  is  the  type  of  the  sex 
that  are  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  ribbon-ties  the  seal  of  those  but 
a  trifle  better  than  Mephistopheles,  I  don't  think  I  will  change  it,"  responded 
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Little  Fay,  contemptuously,  as  she  threw  herself  down  on  a  couch  with  an 
indignant  defiant  glance,  and  puffed  at  her  Manilla. 

"  I  hate  him,  Sydie,"  said  the  little  lady,  vehemently,  that  night. 

"  Do  you,  dear?"  answered  the  Cantab;  "you  see,  you've  never  had  any- 
body to  be  afraid  of,  or  had  any  man  neglect  you  before." 

"  He  may  neglect  me  if  he  please,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  care,"  rejoined  Fay, 
disdainfully;  "only  I  do  wish,  Sydie,  that  you  had  never  brought  him  here  to 
make  us  all  uncomfortable." 

"  He  don't  make  me  uncomfortable,  quite  otherwise;  nor  yet  the  governor; 
you're  the  only  victim,  Fay." 

Fay  saw  little  enough  of  Keane  for  the  next  week  or  two.  He  was  out  all 
day  with  Sydie  trout-fishing,  or  walking  over  his  farms  with  the  General,  or 
sitting  in  the  study  reading,  and  writing  his  articles  for  the  Cambridge  Journal, 
Leonville's  Mathematical  Journal,  or  the  Westminster  Review.  But  when  she 
was  with  him,  there  was  no  mischief  within  her  reach  that  Miss  Fay  did  not 
perpetrate.  Keane,  to  tease  her,  would  condemn — so  seriously  that  she 
believed  him — all  that  she  loved  the  best;  he  would  tell  her  that  he  admired 
quiet,  domestic  women;  that  he  thought  girls  should  be  very  subdued  and 
retiring;  that  they  should  work  well,  and  not  care  much  for  society;  at  all  of 
which,  being  her  extreme  antipodes,  Little  Fay  would  be  vehemently  wrathful. 
She  would  get  on  her  pony  without  any  saddle  in  her  evening  dress,  and  ride 
him  at  the  five-bar  gate  in  the  stable-yard;  she  would  put  on  Sydie's  smoking- 
cap,  and  look  very  pretty  in  it,  and  take  a  Queen's  on  the  divan  of  the  smok- 
ing-room, reading  Bells  Life,  and  asking  Keane  how  much  he  would  bet  on  the 
October;  she  would  spend  all  the  morning  making  wreaths  of  roses,  dressing 
herself  and  the  puppies  up  in  them,  inquiring  if  it  was  not  a  laudable  and 
industrious  occupation.  There  was  no  nonsense  or  mischief  Fay  would  not 
imagine  and  forthwith  commit,  and  anything  they  wanted  her  not  to  do  she 
would  do  straightway,  even  to  the  imperilling  of  her  own  life  and  limb.  She 
tried  hard  to  irritate  or  rouse  "  Plato,"  as  she  called  him,  but  Plato  was  not  to 
be  moved,  and  treated  her  as  a  spoilt  child,  whom  he  alone  had  sense  enough 
to  resist. 

"  It  will  be  great  folly  for  you  to  attempt  it,  Miss  Morton.  Those  horses 
are  not  fit  to  be  driven  by  any  one,  much  less  by  a  woman,"  said  Keane,  quietly, 
one  morning. 

They  were  in  the  stable-yard,  and  chanced  to  be  alone  when  a  new  purchase 
of  the  governor's — two  scarcely  broken-in  thorough-bred  colts — were  brought 
with  a  new  mail-phaeton  into  the  yard,  and  Miss  Fay  forthwith  announced  her 
resolution  of  driving  them  round  the  avenue.  The  groom  that  came  with  them 
told  her  they  were  almost  more  than  he  could  manage,  their  own  coachman 
begged  and  implored,  Keane  reasoned  quietly,  all  to  no  purpose.  The  rosebud 
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had  put  out  its  little  wilful  thorns;  Keane's  words  added  fuel  to  the  fire.  Up 
she  sprang,  looking  the  daintiest  morsel  imaginable  perched  up  on  that  very 
exalted  box-seat,  told  the  horrified  groom  to  mount  behind,  and  started  them 
off,  lifting  her  hat  with  a  graceful  bow  to  "Plato,"  who  stood  watching  the 
phaeton  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

Soon  after,  he  started  in  the  contrary  direction,  for  the  avenue  circled  the 
Beeches  in  an  oval  of  four  miles,  and  he  knew  he  should  meet  her  coming  back. 
He  strolled  along  under  the  pleasant  shadow  of  the  great  trees,  enjoying  the 
sunset  and  the  fresh  air,  and  capable  of  enjoying  them  still  more  but  for  an 
inward  misgiving.  His  presentiment  was  not  without  its  grounds.  He  had 
walked  about  a  mile  and  a  half  round  the  avenue,  when  a  cloud  of  dust  told 
him  what  was  up,  and  in  the  distance  came  the  thorough-breds,  broken  away 
as  he  had  prophesied,  tearing  along  with  the  bits  between  their  teeth,  Little 
Fay  keeping  gallantly  hold  of  the  ribbons,  but  as  powerless  over  the  colts  now 
they  had  got  their  heads  as  the  groom  leaning  from  the  back  seat. 

On  came  the  phaeton,  bumping,  rattling,  oscillating,  threatening  every 
second  to  be  turned  over.  Keane  caught  one  glance  of  Fay's  face,  resolute 
and  pale,  and  of  her  little  hands  grasping  the  ribbons,  till  they  were  cut  and 
bleeding  with  the  strain.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  stand  straight  in  the 
animals'  path,  catch  their  heads,  and  throw  them  back  on  their  haunches. 
Luckily,  his  muscles  were  like  iron — luckily,  too,  the  colts  had  come  a  long 
way,  and  were  not  fresh.  He  stood  like  a  rock,  and  checked  them;  running 
a  very  close  risk  of  dislocating  his  arms  with  the  shock,  but  saving  little  Fay 
from  destruction.  The  colts  stood  trembling,  the  groom  jumped  out  and 
caught  the  reins,  Keane  amused  himself  silently  with  the  mingled  penitence 
vexation,  shame,  and  rebellion  visible  in  the  little  lady's  face. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  quietly,  "  as  you  were  so  desirous  of  breaking  your  neck, 
will  you  ever  forgive  me  for  defeating  your  purpose  ?  " 

"  Pray  don't ! "  cried  Fay,  passionately.  "  I  do  thank  you  so  much  for 
saving  my  life;  I  think  it  so  generous  and  brave  of  you  to  have  rescued  me  at 
such  risk  to  yourself.  I  feel  that  I  can  never  be  grateful  enough  to  you,  but 
don't  talk  in  that  way.  I  know  it  was  silly  and  self-willed  of  me." 

"  It  was;  that  fact  is  obvious." 

"Then  I  shall  make  it  more  so,"  cried  Miss  Fay,  with  her  old  wilfulness. 
"  I  do  feel  very  grateful,  and  I  would  tell  you  so,  if  you  would  let  me;  but 
if  you  think  it  has  made  me  afraid,  you  are  quite  wrong,  and  so  you  shall  see." 

And  before  he  could  interfere,  or  do  more  than  mechanically  spring  up  after 
her,  she  had  caught  the  reins  from  the  groom,  and  started  the  trembling  colts 
off  again.  But  Keane  put  his  hand  on  the  ribbons. 

"Foolish  child;  are  you  mad  ?"  he  said,  so  gravely  yet  so  gently  that  Fay 
let  them  go,  and  let  him  drive  her  back  to  the  stable-yard,  where  she  sprang 
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out,  and  rushed  away  to  her  own  room,  terrified  the  governor  with  a  few  vehe- 
ment sentences,  which  gave  him  a  vague  idea  that  Keane  was  murdered  and 
both  Fay's  legs  broken,  and  then  had  a  private  cry  all  to  herself,  with  her  arms 
round  Snowdrop's  neck,  curled  up  in  one  of  the  drawing-room  windows,  where 
she  had  not  been  long  when  the  General  and  Keane  passed  through,  not  noticing 
her,  hidden  as  she  was,  in  curtains,  cushions,  and  flowers. 

"  She's  a  little  wilful  thing,  Keane,"  the  General  was  saying,  "  but  you 
mustn't  think  the  worse  of  her  for  that." 

"  I  don't.  I  am  sick  of  those  conventional  young  ladies  who  agree  with 
everything  one  says  to  them — who  keep  all  the  frowns  for  mothers  and  servants, 
and  are  as  serene  as  a  cloudless  sky  abroad,  smile  blandly  on  all  alike,  and 
haven't  an  opinion  of  their  own." 

"Fay's  plenty  of  opinions  of  her  own,"  chuckled  the  General;  "and  she 
tells  'em  pretty  freely,  too.  Bless  the  child,  she's  not  ashamed  of  any  of  her 
thoughts,  and  never  will  be." 

"I  hope  not.  Your  little  niece  can  do  things  that  no  other  young  lady 
could,  and  they  are  so  pretty  in  her,  that  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  for  her 
to  grow  one  atom  less  natural  and  wilful.  Grapes  growing  wild  are  charming 
— grapes  trained  to  a  stake  are  ruined.  I  assure  you,  if  I  were  you,  I  would 
not  scold  her  for  driving  those  colts  to-day.  High  spirits  and  love  of  fun  led 
her  on,  and  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  she  displayed  are  too  rare  among 
her  sex  for  us  to  do  right  in  checking  them." 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  assented  the  governor,  gleefully.  "God  bless 
the  child,  she's  one  among  a  thousand,  sir.  Cognac,  not  milk  and  water. 
There's  the  dinner-bell;  confound  it." 

Whereat  the  General  made  his  exit,  and  Keane  also;  and  Fay  kissed  the 
spaniel  with  even  more  passionate  attachment  than  ordinary. 

"  Ah,  Snowdrop,  I  don't  hate  him  any  more;  he  is  a  darling  !  " 

One  glowing  August  morning  Keane  was  in  the  study  pondering  whether 
he  would  go  to  his  moor  or  not.  The  General  had  besought  him  to  stay.  His 
gamekeeper  wrote  him  that  it  was  a  horribly  bad  rainy  season  in  Inverness- 
shire;  the  trout  and  the  rabbits  were  very  good  sport  in  a  mild  way  here. 
Altogether,  Keane  felt  half  disposed  to  keep  where  he  was,  when  a  shadow  fell 
across  his  paper;  and,  as  he  looked  up,  he  saw  in  the  open  window  the  Eng- 
lish rosebud. 

"Is  it  not  one  of  the  open  questions,  Mr.  Keane,"  asked  Fay,  "whether  it 
is  very  wise  to  spend  all  this  glorious  morning  shut  out  of  the  sight  of  the  sun- 
rays  and  the  scent  of  the  flowers  ? " 

"  How  have  you  been  spending  it,  then  ?" 

"  Putting  bouquets  in  all  the  rooms,  cleaning  my  aviary,  talking  to  the 
puppies,  and  reading  Jocelyn  under  the  limes  in  the  shrubberies — all  very 
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puerile,  but  all  very  pleasant.  Perhaps  if  you  descended  to  a  lazy  day  like 
that  now  and  then,  you  might  be  none  the  worse  !  " 

"  Is  that  a  challenge  ?     Will  you  take  me  under  the  limes  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  !  I  do  not  admit  men  who  despise  them  to  my  gardens  of 
Armida,  any  more  than  you  would  admit  me  into  your  Schools.  I  have  as 
great  a  scorn  for  a  skeptic  as  you  have  for  a  tyro." 

"  Pardon  me.  I  have  no  scorn  for  a  tyro.  But  you  would  not  come  to 
the  Accademe;  you  dislike  '  Plato  '  too  much." 

Fay  looked  up  at  him  half  shyly,  half  mischievously. 

"Yes,  I  do  dislike  you,  when  you  look  down  on  me  as  Richelieu  might 
have  looked  down  on  his  kitten." 

"  Liking  to  see  its  play  ?  "  said  Keane,  half  sadly.  "  Contrasting  its  gay 
insouciance  with  his  own  toil  and  turmoil,  regretting,  perhaps,  the  time  when 
trifles  made  his  joy  as  they  did  his  kitten's  ?  If  I  were  to  look  on  you  so,  there 
would  not  be  much  to  offend  you." 

"You  do  not  think  so  of  me,  or  you  would  speak  to  me  as  if  I  were  an 
intelligent  being,  not  a  silly  little  thing." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  think  you  silly  ?  " 

"  Because  you  think  all  women  so." 

"  Perhaps;  but  then  you  should  rather  try  to  redeem  me  from  my  error  in 
doctrine.  Come,  let  us  sign  a  treaty  of  peace.  Take  me  under  the  limes.  I 
want  some  fresh  air  after  writing  all  day;  and  in  payment  I  will  teach  you 
Euclid,  as  you  vainly  beseeched  your  cousin  to  do  yesterday." 

"  Will  you  ? "  cried  Fay,  eagerly.  Then  she  threw  back  her  head.  "  I 
never  am  won  by  bribes." 

"  Nor  yet  by  threats  ?  What  a  difficult  young  lady  you  are.  Come,  show 
me  your  shrubbery  sanctum  now  you  have  invaded  mine." 

The  English  rosebud  laid  aside  its  wilful  thorns,  and  Fay,  a  little  less  afraid 
of  her  Plato,  and  therefore  a  little  less  defiant  to  him,  led  him  over  the  grounds, 
filled  his  hands  with  flowers,  showed  him  her  aviary,  read  some  of  Jocelyn  to 
him,  to  show  him,  she  said,  that  Lamartine  was  better  than  the  CEdipus  in 
Coloneus,  and  thought,  as  she  dressed  for  dinner,  "  I  wonder  if  he  does  despise 
me — he  has  such  a  beautiful  face,  if  he  were  not  so  haughty  and  cold  !  " 

The  next  day  Keane  gave  her  an  hour  of  Euclid  in  the  study.  Certainly 
The  Coach  had  never  had  such  a  pretty  pupil;  and  he  wished  every  dull  head 
he  had  to  cram  was  as  intelligent  as  this  fair-haired  one.  Fay  was  quick  and 
clever;  she  was  stimulated,  moreover,  by  his  decree  concerning  the  stupidity 
of  all  women;  she  really  worked  as  hard  as  any  young  man  studying  for  degrees 
when  they  supposed  her  fast  asleep  in  bed,  and  she  got  over  the  Pons  Asinorum 
in  a  style  that  fairly  astonished  her  tutor. 

The  Coach  did  not  dislike  his  occupation  either;  it  did  him  good,  after  his 
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life  of  solitude  and  study,  something  as  the  kitten  and  cork  did  Richelieu  good 
after  his  cabinets  and  councils;  and  Little  Fay,  with  her  flowers  and  fun, 
mischief  and  impudence,  and  that  winning  wilfulness  which  it  amused  him 
gradually  to  tame  down,  unbent  the  chillness  which  had  grown  upon  him.  He 
was  the  better  for  it,  as  a  man  after  hard  study  or  practice  is  the  better  for 
some  fresh  sea-breezes,  and  some  days  of  careless  dolce. 

"  Well,  Fay,  have  you  had  another  poor  devil  flinging  himself  at  your  feet 
by  means  of  a  postage-stamp  ?  "  said  Sydie  one  morning  at  breakfast.  "You 
can't  disguise  anything  from  me,  your  most  interested,  anxious,  and  near  and 
dear  relative.  Whenever  the  governor  looks  particularly  stormy  I  see  the  signs 
of  the  times,  that  if  I  do  not  forthwith  remove  your  dangerously  attractive 
person,  all  the  bricks,  spooneys,  swells,  and  do-nothings  in  the  county  will 
speedily  fill  the  Hanwell  wards  to  overflowing." 

"  Don't  talk  such  nonsense,  Sydie,"  said  Fay,  impatiently,  with  a  glance  at 
Keane,  as  she  handed  him  his  chocolate. 

"  Ah  !  deuce  take  the  fellows,"  chuckled  the  General.  "  Love,  devotion, 
admiration  !  What  a  lot  of  stuff  they  do  write.  I  wonder  if  Fay  were  a  little 
beggar,  how  much  of  it  all  would  stand  the  test  ?  But  we  know  a  trick  worth 
two  of  that.  Try  those  sardines,  Keane.  House  is  let,  Fay — eh  ?  House  is 
let;  nobody  need  apply.  Ha,  ha  !  " 

And  the  General  took  some  more  curry,  laughing  till  he  was  purple,  while 
Fay  blushed  scarlet,  a  trick  of  which  she  was  rarely  guilty;  Sydie  smiled,  and 
Keane  picked  out  his  sardines  with  calm  deliberation. 

"  Hallo  !  God  bless  my  soul  ! "  burst  forth  the  General  again.  "  Devil 
take  me  !  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  stand  it !  Confound  'em  all !  I  do  call  it  hard 
for  a  man  not  to  be  able  to  sit  at  his  breakfast  in  peace.  Good  Heavens  ! 
what  will  come  to  the  country,  if  all  those  little  devils  grow  up  to  be  food  for 
Calcraft  ?  He's  actually  pulling  the  bark  off  the  trees,  as  I  live  !  Excuse  me, 
I  can't  sit  still  and  see  it." 

Wherewith  the  General  bolted  from  his  chair,  darted  through  the  window, 
upsetting  three  dogs,  two  kittens,  and  a  stand  of  flowers  in  his  exit,  and  bolted 
breathlessly  across  the  park  with  the  poker  in  his  hand. 

"Bless  his  old  heart!  Ain't  he  a  brick?"  shouted  Sydie.  "Do  excuse 
me,  Fay,  I  must  go  and  hear  him  blow  up  that  boy  sky-high,  and  give  him 
a  shilling  for  tuck  afterwards;  it  will  be  so  rich." 

The  Cantab  made  his  exit,  and  Fay  busied  herself  calming  the  kittens' 
minds,  and  restoring  the  dethroned  geraniums.  Keane  read  his  Times  for  ten 
minutes,  then  looked  up. 

"  Miss  Morton,  where  is  your  tongue  ?  I  have  not  heard  it  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  a  miracle  that  has  never  happened  in  the  two  months  I  have  been 
at  the  Beeches." 
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"  You  do  not  want  to  hear  it." 

"  What !  am  I  in  mauvais  odeur  again  ? "  smiled  Keane.  "  I  thought  we 
were  good  friends.  Have  you  found  the  Q.  E.  D.  to  the  problem  I  gave  you  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  !  "  cried  Fay,  exultantly.  And  kneeling  down  by  him,  she 
went  through  the  whole  thing  in  exceeding  triumph. 

"You  are  a  good  child,"  said  her  tutor,  smiling,  in  himself  amazed  at  this 
volatile  little  thing's  capacity  for  mathematics.  "  I  think  you  will  be  able  to 
take  your  degree,  if  you  like.  Come,  do  you  hate  me  now,  Fay  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Fay,  a  little  shyly.  "  I  never  hated  you,  I  always  admired  you; 
but  I  was  afraid  of  you,  though  I  would  never  confess  it  to  Sydie." 

"  Never  be  afraid  of  me,"  said  Keane,  putting  his  hand  on  hers  as  it  lay  on 
the  arm  of  his  chair.  "  You  have  no  cause.  You  can  do  things  few  girls  can; 
but  they  are  pretty  in  you,  where  they  might  be — not  so  pretty  in  others.  / 
like  them  at  the  least.  You  are  very  fond  of  your  cousin,  are  you  not  ? " 

"  Of  Sydie  ?     Oh,  I  love  him  dearly  !  " 

Keane  took  his  hand  away,  and  rose,  as  the  General  trotted  in: 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  Keane,  how  warm  it  is  !  Confoundedly  hot  without 
one's  hat,  I  can  tell  you.  Had  my  walk  all  for  nothing,  too.  That  cursed 
little  idiot  wasn't  trespassing  after  all.  Stephen  had  set  him  to  spud  out  the 
daisies,  and  I'd  thrashed  the  boy  before  I'd  listen  to  him.  Devil  take 
him  !  " 

August  went  out  and  September  came  in,  and  Keane  stayed  on  at  the 
Beeches.  They  were  pleasant  days  to  them  all,  knocking  over  the  partridges 
right  and  left,  enjoying  a  cold  luncheon  under  the  luxuriant  hedges,  and  going 
home  for  a  dinner,  full  of  laughter,  and  talk,  and  good  cookery;  and  Fay's 
songs  afterwards,  as  wild  and  sweet  in  their  way  as  a  goldfinch's  on  a  hawthorn 
spray. 

"  You  like  Little  Fay,  don't  you,  Keane  ?  "  said  the  General,  as  they  went 
home  one  evening. 

Keane  looked  startled  for  a  second. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  rather  haughtily.  "  That  Miss  Morton  is  very  charm- 
ing every  one  must  admit." 

"  Bless  her  little  heart !  She's  a  wild  little  filly,  Keane,  but  she'll  go  better 
and  truer  than  your  quiet  broken-in  ones,  who  wear  the  harness  so  respectably, 
and  are  so  wicked  and  vicious  in  their  own  minds.  And  what  do  you  think  of 
my  boy  ? "  asked  the  General,  pointing  to  Sydie,  who  was  in  front.  "  How 
does  he  stand  at  Cambridge  ?  " 

"  Sydie  ?  Oh,  he's  a  nice  young  fellow.  He  is  a  great  favorite  there,  and 
he  is — the  best  things  he  can  be — generous,  sweet-tempered,  and  honorable " 

"  To  be  sure,"  echoed  the  General,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  He's  a  dear  boy 
— a  very  dear  boy.  They're  both  exactly  all  I  wished  them  to  be,  dear  children; 
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and  I  must  say  I  am  delighted  to  see  "em  carrying  out  the  plan  I  had  always 
made  for  'em  from  their  childhood." 

"  Being  what,  General,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  Why,  any  one  can  see,  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  that  they're  in  love  with 
each  other,"  said  the  General,  glowing  with  satisfaction;  "and  I  mean  them  to 
be  married  and  happy.  They  dote  on  each  other,  Keane,  and  I  sha'n't  put 
any  obstacles  in  their  way.  Youth's  short  enough,  Heaven  knows;  let  'em 
enjoy  it,  say  I,  it  don't  come  back  again.  Don't  say  anything  to  him  about  it; 
I  want  to  have  some  fun  with  him.  They've  settled  it  all,  of  course,  long  ago; 
but  he  hasn't  confided  in  me,  the  sly  dog.  Trust  an  old  campaigner,  though, 
for  twigging  an  affaire  de  cceur.  Bless  them  both,  they  make  me  feel  a  boy 
again.  We'll  have  a  gay  wedding,  Keane;  mind  you  come  down  for  it.  I  dare 
say  it'll  be  at  Christmas." 

Keane  walked  along,  drawing  his  cap  over  his  eyes.  The  sun  was  setting 
full  in  his  face. 

"  Well,  what  sport  ? "  cried  Fay,  running  up  to  them. 

"  Pretty  fair,"  said  Keane,  coldly,  as  he  passed  her. 

It  was  an  hour  before  the  dinner-bell  rang.  Then  he  came  down  cold  and 
calm,  particularly  brilliant  in  conversation,  more  courteous,  perhaps,  to  her 
than  ever,  but  the  frost  had  gathered  round  him  that  the  sunny  atmosphere  of 
the  Beeches  had  melted;  and  Fay,  though  she  tried  to  tease,  and  to  coax,  and 
to  win  him,  could  not  dissipate  it.  She  felt  him  an  immeasurable  distance 
from  her  again.  He  was  a  learned,  haughty,  grave  philosopher,  and  she  a  little 
naughty  child. 

As  Keane  went  upstairs  that  night,  he  heard  Sydie  talking  in  the  hall. 

"  Yes,  my  worshipped  Fay,  I  shall  be  intensely  and  utterly  miserable  away 
from  the  light  of  your  eyes;  but,  nevertheless,  I  must  go  and  see  Kingslake 
from  John's  next  Tuesday,  because  I've  promised;  and  let  one  idolize  your 
divine  self  ever  so  much,  one  can't  give  up  one's  larks,  you  know." 

Keane  ground  his  teeth  with  a  bitter  sigh  and  a  fierce  oath. 

"  Little  Fay,  I  would  have  loved  you  more  tenderly  than  that !  " 

He  went  in  and  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  not  to  sleep.  For  the  first  time 
for  many  years  he  could  not  summon  sleep  at  his  will.  He  had  gone  on 
petting  her  and  amusing  himself,  thinking  of  her  only  as  a  winning  wayward 
child.  Now  he  woke  with  a  shock  to  discover,  too  late,  that  she  had  stolen 
from  him  unawares  the  heart  he  had  so  long  refused  to  any  woman.  With  his 
high  intellect  and  calm  philosophy,  after  his  years  spent  in  severe  science  and 
cold  solitude,  the  hot  well-springs  of  passion  had  broken  loose  again.  He 
longed  to  take  her  bright  life  into  his  own  grave  and  cheerless  one;  he  longed 
to  feel  her  warm  young  heart  beat  with  his  own,  icebound  for  so  many  years; 
but  little  Fay  was  never  to  be  his. 
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In  the  bedroom  next  to  him  the  General  sat,  with  his  feet  in  his  slippers 
and  his  dressing-gown  round  him,  smoking  his  last  cheroot  before  a  roaring 
fire,  chuckling  complacently  over  his  own  thoughts. 

"  To  be  sure,  we'll  have  a  very  gay  wedding,  such  as  the  county  hasn't  seen 
in  all  its  blessed  days,"  he  muttered,  with  supreme  satisfaction.  "  Sydie  shall 
have  this  place.  What  do  I  want  with  a  great  town  of  a  house  like  this,  big 
enough  for  a  barrack  ?  I'll  take  that  shooting-box  that's  to  let  four  miles 
off;  that'll  be  plenty  large  enough  for  me  and  my  old  chums  to  smoke  in  and 
chat  over  bygone  times,  and  it  will  do  our  hearts  good — freshen  us  up  a  bit  to 
see  those  young  things  enjoying  themselves.  My  Little  Fay  will  be  the  prettiest 
bride  that  ever  was  seen.  Silly  young  things  to  suppose  I  don't  see  through 
them.  Trust  an  old  soldier  !  However,  love  is  blind,  they  say.  How  could 
they  have  helped  falling  in  love  with  one  another  ?  and  who'd  have  the  heart 
to  part  'em,  I  should  like  to  know  ? " 

Keane  stayed  that  day;  the  next,  receiving  a  letter  which  afforded  a  true 
though  a  slight  excuse  to  return  to  Cambridge,  he  went,  the  General,  Fay,  and 
Sydie  believing  him  gone  only  for  a  few  days,  he  knowing  that  he  would  never 
set  foot  in  the  Beeches  again.  He  went  back  to  his  rooms,  whose  dark  monas- 
tic gloom  in  the  dull  October  day  seemed  to  close  round  him  like  an  iron 
shroud.  Here,  with  his  books,  his  papers,  his  treasures  of  intellect,  science  and 
art,  his  "  mind  a  kingdom  "  to  him,  he  had  spent  many  a  happy  day,  with  his 
brain  growing  only  clearer  and  clearer  as  he  followed  out  a  close  reasoning  or 
clenched  a  subtle  analysis.  Now,  for  the  sake  of  a  mischievous  child  but  half 
his  age,  he  shuddered  as  he  entered. 

"  Well,  my  dear  boy,"  began  the  General  one  day  after  dinner,  "  I've  seen 
your  game,  though  you  thought  I  didn't.  How  do  you  know,  you  young  dog, 
that  I  shall  give  my  consent  ? " 

"  Oh,  bother,  governor,  I  know  you  will,"  cried  Sydie,  aghast;  "'because, 
you  see,  if  you  let  me  have  a  few  cool  hundreds  I  can  give  the  men  such  slap- 
up  wines — and  it's  my  last  year,  General." 

"You  sly  dog!"  chuckled  the  governor,  "I'm  not  talking  of  your  wine- 
merchant,  and  you  know  I'm  not,  Master  Sydie.  It's  no  good  playing  hide-and- 
seek  with  me;  I  can  always  see  through  a  milestone  when  Cupid  is  behind  it; 
and  there's  no  need  to  beat  round  the  bush  with  me,  my  boy.  I  never  gave  my 
assent  to  anything  with  greater  delight  in  my  life;  I've  always  meant  you  to 
marry  Fay,  and " 

"  Marry  Fay  !  "  shouted  Sydie.  "  Good  Heavens  !  governor,  what  next  ?  " 
And  the  Cantab  threw  himself  back  and  laughed  till  he  cried,  and  Snowdrop 
and  her  pups  barked  furiously  in  a  concert  of  excited  sympathy. 

"  Why,  sir,  why  ? — why,  because — devil  take  you,  Sydie — I  don't  know  what 
you  are  laughing  at,  do  you  ?"  cried  the  General,  starting  out  of  his  chair. 
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"  Yes,  I  do,  governor;    you're  laboring  under  a  most  delicious  delusion." 

"Delusion! — eh? — what?  Why,  bless  my  soul,  I  don't  think  you  know 
what  you  are  saying,  Sydie,"  stormed  the  General. 

"  Yes  I  do;  you've  an  idea — how  you  got  it  into  your  head  Heaven  knows, 
but  there  it  is — you've  an  idea  that  Fay  and  I  are  in  love  with  one  another; 
and  I  assure  you  you  were  never  more  mistaken  in  your  life." 

Seeing  the  General  standing  bolt  upright  staring  at  him,  and  looking 
decidedly  apoplectic,  Sydie  made  the  matter  a  little  clearer. 

"  Fay  and  I  would  do  a  good  deal  to  oblige  you,  my  beloved  governor,  if 
we  could  get  up  the  steam  a  little,  but  I'm  afraid  we  really  cannot.  Love  ain't 
in  one's  own  hands,  you  see,  but  a  skittish  mare,  that  gets  her  head,  and  takes  the 
bit  between  her  teeth,  and  bolts  off  with  you  wherever  she  likes.  Is  it  possible 
that  two  people  who  broke  each  other's  toys,  and  teased  each  other's  lives  out, 
and  caught  the  measles  of  each  other,  from  their  cradle  upwards,  should  fall  in 
love  with  each  other  when  they  grow  up  ?  Besides,  I  don't  intend  to  marry  for 
the  next  twenty  years,  if  I  can  help  it.  I  couldn't  afford  a  milliner's  bill  to  my 
tailor's,  and  I  should  be  ruined  for  life  if  I  merged  my  bright  particular  star 
of  a  self  into  a  respectable,  lark-shunning,  bill-paying,  shabby-hatted,  family 
man.  Good  Heavens,  what  a  train  of  horrors  comes  with  the  bare  idea  !  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  you  won't  marry  your  cousin  ? "  shouted  the 
General. 

"  Bless  your  dear  old  heart,  no,  governor — ten  times  over,  no  !  I  wouldn't 
marry  anybody,  not  for  half  the  universe." 

"  Then  I've  done  with  you,  sir — I  wash  my  hands  of  you  !  "  shouted  the 
General,  tearing  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  quick  march,  more  beneficial  to 
his  feelings  than  his  carpet.  "  You  are  an  ungrateful,  unprincipled,  shameless 
young  man,  and  are  no  more  worthy  of  the  affection  and  the  interest  I've  been 
fool  enough  to  waste  on  you  than  a  tom-cat.  You're  an  abominably  selfish, 
ungrateful,  unnatural  boy;  and  though  you  are  poor  Phil's  son,  I  will  tell  you 
my  mind,  sir;  and  I  must  say  I  think  your  conduct  with  your  cousin,  making 
love  to  her — desperate  love  to  her — winning  her  affections,  poor  unhappy  child, 
and  then  making  a  jest  of  her  and  treating  it  with  a  laugh,  is  disgraceful,  sir 
— disgraceful,  do  you  hear  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  hear,  General,"  cried  Sydie,  convulsed  with  laughter;  "but  Fay 
cares  no  more  for  me  than  for  those  geraniums.  We  are  fond  of  one  another, 
in  a  cool,  cousinly  sort  of  way,  but " 

"  Hold  your  tongue  !  "  stormed  the  General.  "  Don't  dare  to  say  another 
word  to  me  about  it.  You  know  well  enough  that  it  has  been  the  one  delight 
of  my  life,  and  if  you'd  had  any  respect  or  right  feeling  in  you,  you'd  marry 
her  to-morrow." 

"  She  wouldn't  be  a  party  to  that.     Few  women  are  blind  to  my  manifold 
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attractions;  but  Fay's  one  of  'em.  Look  here,  governor,"  said  Sydie,  laying  his 
hand  affectionately  on  the  General's  shoulder,  "  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that 
though  the  pretty  castle's  knocked  down,  there  may  be  much  nicer  bricks  left 
to  build  a  new  one?  Can't  you  see  that  Fay  doesn't  care  two  buttons  about 
me,  but  cares  a  good  many  diamond  studs  about  somebody  else  ?  " 

"Nothing  has  occurred  to  me  but  that  you  and  she  are  two  heartless,  selfish, 
ungrateful  chits.  Hold  your  tongue,  sir  !  " 

"  But,  General— 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir;  don't  talk  to  me,  I  tell  you.  In  love  with  some- 
body else  ?  I  should  like  to  see  him  show  his  face  here.  Somebody  she's  talked 
to  for  five  minutes  at  a  race-ball,  and  proposed  to  her  in  a  corner,  thinking  to 
get  some  of  my  money.  Some  swindler,  or  Italian  refugee,  or  blackleg,  I'll  be 
bound — taken  her  in,  made  her  think  him  an  angel,  and  will  persuade  her  to 
run  away  with  him.  I'll  set  the  police  round  the  house — I'll  send  her  to  school 
in  Paris.  What  fools  men  are  to  have  anything  to  do  with  women  at  all  !  You 
seem  in  their  confidence;  who's  the  fellow?  " 

"  A  man  very  like  a  swindler  or  a  blackleg — Keane  !  " 

"Keane!"  shouted  the  General,  pausing  in  the  middle  of  his  frantic 
march. 

"  Keane,"  responded  Sydie. 

"  Keane  ! "  shouted  the  General  again.  "  God  bless  my  soul,  she  might 
as  well  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  man  in  the  moon.  Why  couldn't  she  like 
the  person  I'd  chosen  for  her  ?  " 

"  If  one  can't  guide  the  mare  one's  self,  'tisn't  likely  the  governors  can  for 
one,"  muttered  Sydie. 

"  Poor  dear  child  !  fallen  in  love  with  a  man  who  don't  care  a  button  for 
her,  eh  ?  Humph  ! — that's  always  the  way  with  women — lose  the  good  chances, 
and  fling  themselves  at  a  man's  feet  who  cares  no  more  for  their  tomfoolery 
of  worship  than  he  cares  for  the  blacking  on  his  boots.  Devil  take  young 
people,  what  a  torment  they  are  !  The  ungrateful  little  jade,  how  dare  she  go 
and  smash  all  my  plans  like  that  ?  and  if  I  ever  set  my  heart  on  anything,  I  set 
it  on  that  match.  Keane  !  he'll  no  more  love  anybody  than  the  stone  cherubs 
on  the  terrace.  He's  a  splendid  head,  but  his  heart's  every  atom  as  cold  as 
granite.  Love  her  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  When  I  told  him  you  were  going  to 
marry  her  (I  thought  you  would,  and  so  you  will,  too,  if  you've  the  slightest 
particle  of  gratitude  or  common  sense  in  either  of  you),  he  listened  as  quietly 
and  as  calmly  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  men  in  armor  in  the  hall.  Love, 
indeed  !  To  the  devil  with  love,  say  I  !  It's  the  head  and  root  of  everything 
that's  mischievous  and  bad." 

"Wait  a  bit,  uncle,"  cried  Sydie;  "you  told  him  all  about  your  previous 
match-making,  eh  ?  And  didn't  he  go  off  like  a  shot  two  days  after,  when  we 
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meant  him  to  stay  on  a  month  longer  ?     Can't  you  put  two  and  two  together, 
my  once  wide-awake  governor  ?     'Tisn't  such  a  difficult  operation." 

"No,  I  can't,"  shouted  the  General:  "I  don't  know  anything,  I  don't  see 
anything,  I  don't  believe  in  anything,  I  hate  everybody  and  everything,  I  tell 
you;  and  I'm  a  great  fool  for  having  ever  set  my  heart  on  any  plan  that  wanted 
a  woman's  concurrence — 

"  '  For  if  she  will  she  will,  you  may  depend  on't, 

And  if  she  won't  she  won't,  and  there's  an  end  on't.'  " 

Wherewith  the  General  stuck  his  wide-awake  on  fiercely,  and  darted  out  of 
the  bay-window  to  cool  himself.  Half  way  across  the  lawn,  he  turned  sharp 
round,  and  came  back  again. 

"  Sydie,  do  you  fancy  Keane  cares  a  straw  for  that  child  ? " 

"  I  can't  say.     It's  possible." 

"  Humph  !  Well,  can't  you  go  and  see  ?  That's  come  of  those  mathe- 
matical lessons.  What  a  fool  I  was  to  allow  her  to  be  so  much  with  him  ! " 
growled  the  General,  with  many  grunts  and  half-audible  oaths,  swinging  round 
again,  and  trotting  through  the  window  as  hot  and  peppery  as  his  own  idolized 
curry. 

Keane  was  sitting  writing  in  his  rooms  at  King's  some  few  days  after.  The 
backs  looked  dismal  with  their  leafless,  sepia-colored  trees;  the  streets  were 
full  of  sloppy  mud  and  dripping  under-grads'  umbrellas;  his  own  room  looked 
sombre  and  dark,  without  any  sunshine  on  its  heavy  oak  bookcases,  and  massive 
library-table,  and  dark  bronzes.  His  pen  moved  quickly,  his  head  was  bent 
over  the  paper,  his  mouth  sternly  set,  and  his  forehead  paler  and  more  severe 
than  ever.  The  gloom  in  his  chambers  had  gathered  round  him  himself, 
when  his  door  was  burst  open,  and  Sydie  dashed  in  and  threw  himself  down  in 
a  green  leather  arm-chair. 

"  Well,  sir,  here  am  I  back  again.  Just  met  the  V.  P.  in  the  quad,  and  he 
was  so  enchanted  at  seeing  me,  that  he  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks,  flung  off  his 
gown,  tossed  up  his  cap,  and  performed  a  pas  d'extase  on  the  spot.  Isn't  it 
delightful  to  be  so  beloved  ?  Granta  looks  very  delicious  to-day,  I  must  say 
— about  as  refreshing  and  lively  as  an  acidulated  spinster  going  district-visiting 
in  a  snow-storm.  And  how  are  you,  most  noble  lord  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well." 

"  Only  that  ?  Thought  you  were  all  muscle  and  iron.  I  say.  What  do 
you  think  the  governor  has  been  saying  to  me  ?  " 

"How  can  I  tell  ?" 

"  Tell  !  No,  I  should  not  have  guessed  it  if  I'd  tried  for  a  hundred  years  ! 
By  George  !  nothing  less  than  that  I  should  marry  Fay.  What  do  you  think 
of  that,  sir  ?  " 
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Keane  traced  Greek  unconsciously  on  the  margin  of  his  Times.  For  the 
life  of  him,  with  all  his  self-command,  he  could  not  have  answered. 

"Marry  Fay!  //"  shouted  Sydie.  "Ye  gods,  what  an  idea!  I  never 
was  so  astonished  in  all  my  days.  Marry  Little  Fay  ! — the  governor  must  be 
mad,  you  know." 

"You  will  not  marry  your  cousin?"  asked  Keane,  tranquilly,  though  the 
rapid  glance  and  involuntary  start  did  not  escape  Sydie's  quick  eyes. 

"  Marry  !  I  !  By  George,  no  !  She  wouldn't  have  me,  and  I'm  sure  I 
wouldn't  have  her.  She  is  a  dear  little  monkey,  and  I'm  very  fond  of  her,  but 
I  wouldn't  put  the  halter  round  my  neck  for  any  woman  going.  I  don't  like 
vexing  the  General,  but  it  would  be  really  too  great  a  sacrifice  merely  to  oblige 
him." 

"  She  cares  nothing  for  you,  then  ?  " 

"  Nothing  ?  Well,  I  don't  know.  Yes,  in  a  measure,  she  does.  If  I  should 
be  taken  home  on  a  hurdle  one  fine  morning,  she'd  shed  some  cousinly  tears 
over  my  inanimate  body;  but  as  for  the  other  thing,  not  one  bit  of  it.  'Tisn't 
likely.  We're  a  great  deal  too  like  one  another,  too  full  of  deviltry  and  care- 
lessness, to  assimilate.  Isn't  it  the  delicious  contrast  and  fiz  of  the  sparkling 
acid  of  divine  lemons  with  the  contrariety  of  the  fiery  spirit  of  beloved  rum 
that  makes  the  delectable  union  known  and  worshipped  in  our  symposia  under 
the  blissful  name  of  PUNCH  ?  Marry  little  Fay  !  By  Jove,  if  all  the  governor's 
match-making  was  founded  on  no  better  reasons  for  success,  it  is  a  small  marvel 
that  he's  a  bachelor  now  !  By  George,  it's  time  for  hall !  " 

And  the  Cantab  took  himself  off,  congratulating  himself  on  the  adroit 
manner  in  which  he  had  cut  the  Gordian  knot  that  the  General  had  muddled 
up  so  inexplicably  in  his  unpropitious  match-making. 

Keane  lay  back  in  his  chair  some  minutes,  very  still;  then  he  rose  to  dine 
in  hafl,  pushing  away  his  books  and  papers,  as  if  throwing  aside  with  them  a 
dull  and  heavy  weight.  The  robins  sang  in  the  leafless  backs,  the  sun  shone 
out  on  the  sloppy  streets;  the  youth  he  thought  gone  for  ever  was  come  back 
to  him.  Oh,  strange  stale  story  of  Hercules  and  Omphale,  old  as  the  hills, 
and  as  eternal  !  Hercules  goes  on  in  his  strength  slaying  his  hydra  and  his 
Laomedon  for  many  years,  but  he  comes  at  last,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  to 
his  Omphale,  at  whose  feet  he  is  content  to  sit  and  spin  long  golden  threads 
of  pleasure  and  of  passion,  while  his  lion's  skin  is  motheaten  and  his  club  rots 
away. 

Little  Fay  sat  curled  up  on  the  study  hearth-rug,  reading  a  book  her  late 
guest  had  left  behind  him — a  very  light  and  entertaining  volume,  being  Delolme 
"  On  the  Constitution,"  but  which  she  preferred,  I  suppose,  to  "What  Will  He 
Do  With  It  ?  "  or  the  "  Feuilles  d'Automne,"  for  the  sake  of  that  clear  auto- 
graph, "  Gerald  Keane,  King's  Coll.,"  on  its  fly-leaf.  A  pretty  picture  she 
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made,  with  her  handsome  spaniels;  and  she  was  so  intent  on  what  she  was 
reading — the  fly-leaf,  by  the  way — that  she  never  heard  the  opening  of  the  door, 
till  a  hand  drew  away  her  book.  Then  Fay  started  up,  oversetting  the  puppies 
one  over  another,  radiant  and  breathless. 

Keane  took  her  hands  and  drew  her  near  him. 

"  You  do  not  hate  me  now,  then  ?  " 

Fay  put  her  head  on  one  side  with  her  old  wilfulness. 

"  Yes,  I  do — when  you  go  away  without  any  notice,  and  hardly  bid  me 
good-by.  You  would  not  have  left  one  of  your  men  pupils  so  unceremo- 
niously." 

Keane  smiled  involuntarily,  and  drew  her  closer. 

"  If  you  do  not  hate  me,  will  you  go  a  step  farther — and  love  me  ?  Little 
Fay,  my  own  darling,  will  you  come  and  brighten  my  life  ?  It  has  been  a 
saddened  and  a  stern  one,  but  it  shall  never  throw  a  shade  on  yours." 

The  wild  little  filly  was  conquered — at  last,  she  came  to  hand  docile  and 
subdued,  and  acknowledged  her  master.  She  loved  him,  and  told  him  so  with 
that  frankness  and  fondness  which  would  have  covered  faults  far  more  glaring 
and  weighty  than  Little  Fay's. 

"  But  you  must  never  be  afraid  of  me,"  whispered  Keane,  some  time  after. 

"  Oh,  no  !  " 

"  And  you  do  not  wish  Sydie  had  never  brought  me  here  to  make  you  all 
uncomfortable  ?  " 

"  Oh,  please  don't !  "  cried  Fay,  plaintively.  "  I  was  a  child  then,  and  I  did 
not  know  what  I  said." 

"  '  Then,'  being  three  months  ago,  may  I  ask  what  you  are  now  ?" 

"A  child  still  in  knowledge,  but  your  child,"  whispered  Fay,  lifting  her 
face  to  his,  "  to  be  petted  and  spoiled,  and  never  found  fault  with,  remember  !  " 

"  My  little  darling,  who  would  have  the  heart  to  find  fault  with  you,  whatever 
your  sins  ? " 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  what's  this  ? "  cried  a  voice  in  the  doorway. 

There  stood  the  General  in  wide-awake  and  shooting-coat,  with  a  spade  in 
one  hand  and  a  watering-pot  in  the  other,  too  astonished  to  keep  his  amaze- 
ment to  himself.  Fay  would  fain  have  turned  and  fled,  but  Keane  smiled, 
kept  one  arm  round  her,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  governor. 

"  General,  I  came  once  uninvited,  and  I  am  come  again.  Will  you  forgive 
me  ?  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you,  but  I  must  ask  you  one  question  first 
of  all.  Will  you  give  me  your  treasure?" 

"  Eh  !  humph  !  What  ?  Well — I  suppose — yes,"  ejaculated  the  General, 
breathless  from  the  combined  effects  of  amazement  and  excessive  and  vehe- 
ment gardening.  "  But,  bless  my  soul,  Keane,  I  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  one  of  the  stone  cherubs,  or  that  bronze  Milton.  Never  mind,  one  lives 
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and  learns.  Mind  ?  Devil  take  me,  what  am  I  talking  about  ?  I  don't  mind 
at  all;  I'm  very  happy,  only  I'd  set  my  heart  on — you  know  what.  More  fool 
I.  Fay,  you  .little  imp,  come  here.  Are  you  fairly  broken  in  by  Keane, 
then  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Fay,  with  her  old  mischief,  but  a  new  blush,  "  as  he  has 
promised  never  to  use  the  curb." 

"  God  bless  you,  then,  my  little  pet,"  cried  the  General,  kissing  her  some 
fifty  times.  Then  he  laughed  till  he  cried,  and  dried  his  eyes  and  laughed 
again,  and  grunted,  and  growled,  and  shook  both  Keane's  hands  vehemently. 
"  I  was  a  great  fool,  sir,  and  I  dare  say  you've  managed  much  better.  I  did 
set  my  heart  on  the  boy,  you  know,  but  it  can't  be  helped  now,  and  I  don't 
wish  it  should.  Be  kind  to  her,  that's  all;  for  though  she  mayn't  bear  the  curb, 
the  whip  from  anybody  she  cares  about  would  break  her  heart.  She's  a  dear 
child,  Keane — a  very  dear  child.  Be  kind  to  her,  that's  all." 

On  the  evening  of  January  i3th,  beginning  the  Lent  Term,  Mr.  Sydenham 
Morton  sat  in  his  own  rooms  with  half  a  dozen  spirits  like  himself,  a  delicious 
aroma  surrounding  them  of  Maryland  and  rum-punch,  and  a  rapid  flow  of  talk 
making  its  way  through  the  dense  atmosphere. 

"To  think  of  Granite  Keane  being  caught!"  shouted  one  young  fellow. 
"  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  the  Pyramids  walking  over  to  the  Sphinx, 
and  marrying  her." 

"  Poor  devil  !    I  pity  him,"  sneered  Henley  of  Trinity,  aged  nineteen. 

"  He  don't  require  much  pity,  my  dear  fellow;  I  think  he's  pretty  comfort- 
able," rejoined  Sydie.  "  He  did,  to  be  sure,  when  he  was  trying  to  beat  sense 
into  your  brain-box,  but  that's  over  for  the  present." 

"  Come,  tell  us  about  the  wedding,"  said  Somerset  of  King's.  "  I  was  sorry 
I  couldn't  go  down." 

"  Well,"  began  Sydie,  stretching  his  legs  and  putting  down  his  pipe,  "  she 
— the  she  was  dressed  in  white  tulle  and " 

"  Bother  the  dress.     Go  ahead  !  " 

"  The  dress  was  no  bother,  it  was  the  one  subject  in  life  to  the  women. 
You  must  listen  to  the  dress,  because  I  asked  the  prettiest  girl  there  for  the 
description  of  it  to  enlighten  your  minds,  and  it  was  harder  to  learn  than  six 
books  of  Horace.  The  bridesmaids  wore  tarlatane  a  la  Princesse  Stephanie, 
trois  jupes  bouillonnees,  jupe  dessous  de  soie  glacee,  guirlandes  couleur  des 
yeux  imperiaux  d'Eugenie,  corsets  decolletes  garnis  de  ruches  de  ruban 
du " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  hold  your  tongue  !  "  cried  Somerset.  "  That  jargon's 
worse  than  the  Yahoos'.  The  dead  languages  are  bad  enough  to  learn,  but 
women's  living  language  of  fashion  is  ten  hundred  times  worse.  The  twelve 
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girls  were   dressed  in  blue   and  white,  and   thought   themselves   angels — we 
understand.    Cut  along." 

"  Gunter  was  prime,"  continued  Sydie,  "  and  the  governor  was  prime,  too — 
splendid  old  buck;  only  when  he  gave  her  away  he  was  very  near  saying, 
'  Devil  take  it  !  '  which  might  have  had  a  novel,  but  hardly  a  solemn,  effect. 
Little  Fay  was  delightful — for  all  the  world  like  a  bit  of  incarnated  sunshine. 
Keane  was  granite  all  over,  except  his  eyes,  and  they  were  lava;  if  we  hadn't, 
for  our  own  preservation,  let  him  put  her  in  a  carriage  and  started  'em  off,  he 
might  have  become  dangerous,  after  the  manner  of  Etna,  ice  outside  and  red- 
hot  coals  within.  The  bridesmaids'  tears  must  have  washed  the  church  for  a 
week,  and  made  it  rather  a  damp  affair.  One  would  scarcely  think  women  were 
so  anxious  to  marry,  to  judge  from  the  amount  of  grief  they  get  up  at  a  friend's 
sacrifice.  It  looks  uncommonly  like  envy;  but  it  isn't,  we're  sure  !  The  ball 
was  like  most  other  balls:  alternate  waltzing  and  flirtation,  a  vast  lot  of  non- 
sense talked,  and  a  vast  lot  of  champagne  drunk — Cupid  running  about  in 
every  direction,  and  a  tremendous  run  on  all  the  amatory  poets — Browning 
and  Tennyson  being  worked  as  hard  as  cab-horses,  and  used  up  pretty  much 
as  those  quadrupeds — dandies  suffering  self-inflicted  torture  from  tight  boots, 
and  saying,  like  Cranmer,  when  he  held  his  hand  in  the  fire,  that  it  was  rather 
agreeable  than  otherwise,  considering  it  drew  admiration — spurs  getting  en- 
tangled in  ladies'  dresses,  and  ladies  making  use  thereof  for  a  display  of 
amiability,  which  the  dragoons  are  very  much  mistaken  if  they  fancied  con- 
tinued into  private  life — girls  believing  all  the  pretty  things  said  to  them — 
men  going  home  and  laughing  at  them  all — wallflowers  very  black,  women 
engaged  ten  deep  very  sunshiny — the  governor  very  glorious,  and  my  noble 
self  very  fascinating.  And  now,"  said  Sydie,  taking  up  his  pipe,  "  pass  the 
punch,  old  boy,  and  never  say  I  can't  talk  !  " 
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